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PREFACE. 


The following Lectures were r^Eid in the, University 
of Edinburgh^ for twenty-four^ears. The publication 
of them, at present, was not altogether a matter of 
choice. Imperfect copies of them in manuscript, from 
notes taken by students win) heard them i^ad, were 
first privately handed about ; and afterwards frequently 
exposed to public' sale. When the author saw them 
circulate sg currently, as ev>ji to be quoted in print,’* 
apd found himself often threatened with surreptitious 
publications of them, he judged it to be high time that 
they should proceed from his .pwii, hand, rather tlvin 
come into public view under some tvery defective and 
erroneous form. i 

They were originally designed for the? initiation of 
youth into the study of Belles Lettr^s and of compo- 
sition. With the same intention th-ey are now pub- 
lished ; and, therefore, the form of JLjecturcs, in which 
they wer^^at first composed, is still retained. The 
author gives them to the world, neither as a work 
wholly original, nor as a compilation from the WTitings 
of others. On every subject contained in them, he has 
thought for himself. He consulted his own ideas and 
reflections ; and a great part of what will be found in 
these Lectures is entirelv his own. At the same time,* 
he availed himself of the ideas and reflections of other.s, 
as far as he thought them pro'f>er, to be a(^)p,tcd. 7'o 
proceed in this manner w'as his duty as a public pro- 
fessor. It was incumbent on him, to convey to his 
pupils all the knowledge that could improve then), 
to ’deliver not merely what was new*, but whaf might 
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be useful, 'from whatever quarter it came. He hopes, 
that to such as are studying to cultivate their taste, to 
form their style, or to prepare themselves for public 
speaking or composition, his Lectures will a^rd a 
more comprehensive view of what relates to these 
subjects, than, as far as he knows, is to be received 
from any one book in our language. 

In order to render his work of greater service, he 
has generally referred to the books which he consulted, 
as far as he icmembers them; that me readers might 
be directed to any farther illustration whiclntbey afford. 
But, as such a length of time has elapsed since the 
first composition of his Lectures, he may, perhaps, 
have adopted the sentiments of some author into whose 
writings he had then looked, without now remembering 
whence he derived them. 

In the opinions which he has delivered concerning 
such a variety of authors, and of literary matteis, as 
come under his consideration, he cannot expect that all 
his readers will concur with him. The subjects are of 
such a nature, as allow room for much diversity of 
taste and sentiment : and the author will respectfully 
submit to the judgment of (he public. 

Retaining Ihc simplicity of the lecturing style, as 
best fitted for conveying instruction, he has aimed, in 
his language, at no more than perspicuity. If, after 
the liberties which it was necessary for him to take, in 
criticising the style of the most eminent writers in our 
languages his own style snail bethought open to repre- 
hension, all that he can say, is, that his book will add 
one to the many proofs already aflbrded to the world, 
of its being much easier to give instruction, than to set 
example. * 
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INTRODUCTION, 

* 1 

One of tlie most distinguished priviljjges which Provmence 
, has conferred upon mankind^ is the power of communicating 
their thoughts to one another. Destitute of this power, reason 
would be a solitary, and, in some measure, an unavailing prin- 
ciple. Speech is the great instrutnent by which man bec&mes , 
beneficial to man ; and it is to the interoourse and transmission 
of thought, by means of speech, that we ^re chiefly indebted for 
the improvement of thought itself. Sirfall lire the advances 
whith a single unassisted individual can make towards perfec- 
ing any of his powers. What we calf hu, :^ian reason, is not the 
efibit or ability of one, so much as it is tpe result of the reason 
of many, Rising from lights mutually coii|miinicated, in. conse- 
quenee of discourse and writing. 

It is obvious, then, that writing and discourse arc objects 
entitled to the highest attention. Whether the influence ol‘ the* 
speaker, or the entertainment of the hearer, be consulted ; wlie- 
ther utility or pleasure be tlie principal aim in view ; we are 
prompted by the strongest motives, to study how we may com- 
municate our thoughts to one another with most advantage- 
Accordingly we find, that in almost every nation, as soon as lan- 
guage had extended itself beyond ‘that scanty communicatjon 
which was requisite for the sup^y men’s neejessities, the im- 
provement of discourse began to attract regard. In the lan- 
guage even of rude uncultivated tribes, w^e can trace, some atten- 
tion to the grace and force of those expressions which ^Iiey 
%used, when they sought to persuade or to affect. •They were 
early sensible of a beauty in discourse, and endeavoured to give 
it certain decorations which experience, had taught them it was 
capable of receiving, long before the study of those decorations 
was formed into a regular art. 

B 



2 LECTURE I. 

But, among nations in a civilized state, no art lias been cul- 
tivated with more care, than that of language, style, and com- 
position. The attention paid to it may, indeed, be assumed as 
one mark of the progress of society towards its most improved 
period. For, according as society improves and flourishes, men 
acquire morSbinfluence <^er one another by means of reasoning 
and discourse ; and in proportion as that influence is felt to en- 
large, it must follow, as a naturaf consequence, that they will 
bestow more care upon the methods of expressing their concep- 
tions with priiprioty and eloquence. Hence we find, that, in all 
the polished nations of JEiuope, this study has been treated as 
liighly imporlaiii, and has jiossessed a considerable place in 
every plan of liUeral education. t ‘ 

Indeed, when the arts of speech and writing are*nientioned, 
J am sensible that prejiilices against them are apt to rise in the 
minds of many. A sor^ of art is immediately thought of, that 
is ostentatious and deceitful ; the minute and trifling study of 
worSs alone ; the pomp of expression ; the studied fallacies of 
rhetoric ; ornament substituted in the room of use. We need 
not %vonder, that, under such imputations, all study of discourse 
as an art should* have siifleredin the opinion of men of uuder- 
standiug ; and 1 am far from denying, that rhetoric and criticism 
have sometimes beentso managed as to tend to the corruption, 
rather than to the^ ii^iprovement, of good taste aigi true elo- 
quence. But surd dt I is equally possible to apply tlj^principlcs 
of rer son and goodil' sense to this art, as to any other that is cul- 
tivated among men. If the following Lectures have any merit, 
►it will consist in an endeavour to substitute the application of 
these principles in the place of artificial and scholastic rhetoric ; 
in an endea\our to explode false ornament, to direct attention 
mo^e towards substance than show, to recommend good sense 
ai the foundation of all good composition, and simplicity as 
essential to all true ornament.. 

When entering on the subject, I may be allowed, on this oc- 
casion, to suggest a few thoifghts concerning the importance and 
advantages of such studies, and the rank tliey are entitled to 
possess in academical education."*^ I am under no temptation, 

* The author was the firat who read l 4 ccturcs on this subjcqt in the University 
of Edinburgh. Tie began with reading them in a private character in the year 
1759. Ir the following year he was chosen Professor of jtlietoric by the magis* 
trates and Town-council of Edinburgh ; and, in 1769, His Majesty was pleased 
to elect and endow a Prot'^ssion of Khctoric and .Belles Lettres in that Unlver* 
sity ; and the Author was appointed the first Regius Professor. 
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for this purpose^ of extolling &eir importance at the expense of 
any other department of science. On the contrary, the study 
of rhetoric and belled lettres supposes and requires a proper ac- 
quaintance with the rest of the liberal arts. It embraces them all 
within its circle, and recommends theij to the hipest regard. 
The first care of all such as wish.either to write with reputation, 
or to speak in public so as tp command attention, must be, to 
extend their knowledge ; to lay in a rich store of ideas relating 
to those subjects of which the occasions. of life may call them to 
discourse or to write. Hence, *among the ancieifts, it was a 
fundamental principle, and frequently* inculcated, “ Quod om- 
nibus disciplinis et artibus debet esse instr^ctus orator:” 
that the orator ought to be an accomplished scholar, and con- 
versant in every part of learning. It is indeed impossible* to 
"contrive an art, and very pernicious it were if it could be con- 
trived, which should give the stamp of merit to any composition 
rich or splendid in expression, hmi barren or erroneousi in 
thought. ' They are the wretched attemj)ts towards an art of 
this kind which have so often disgraced oiatory, and debased it 
below its true standard. The graces of compevsition have been 
employed to disguise or to supply the warat of matter ; and the 
temporary applause of the ignorant has been courted, instead of 
the lasting approbation of the discerning. \ But sucl' iinpostpre 
can never Inaintaiii its ground long. K^towledge and science 
must furnl^ the materials that form the ; body and substance 
of any valuable composition. Rhetoric serves to add the 
polish j and we know that none but firm and solid bodies can be ^ 
polished well. 

Of those who peruse the following Ijectures, some, in con 
sequence either of their profession, or of their prevailing incli-, 
nation, may have the view of being employed in composition, 
or in public speaking. Others, without any prospect of this 
kind, may wish only to improve their taste witli respect to wTit- 
ixtg and discourse, and to acqdire4}rinciples w^ich will enable 
them to judge for tliejftiselves in that part of literatoe called the 
belles lettres. • 

With respect to the former, such as may have occasion to 
communicate their sentiments to the public, it is abundantly 
clear that some preparation of study is requisite for the end 
which they have iq view. To, speak or to write perspicuously 
and agreeably, with purity, with grace and strength, are attain- 
ments of the utmost consequence to all who purpose, either by 
Q)eech or writing, to address the public. • For witliout being 

B • I 
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master <hI Utase tiituiiment.^. no mtMi can do justice to his oam 
cotteCptions ; font bow rich soever he maj be in knowledge and 
in gopd sense, be»aMfr4o avail himself less of those trea- 
sures, than such asi possess not half his store, but who can dis- 
play what t^y possess ^th more propriety. Neither are these 
attainments of that kind for which we are indebted to nature 
merdy. Nature has, indeed conferred upOn some a very 
l^vourable distinction in ^is respect, beyond others. But in 
these, as in most other talents she bestows, she has left much 
to be wroul'ht out by every man’s own industry. So con- 
spicuous have been tliw effects of study and improvement in 
every part of eloquence ; such remarkable examples havq ap- 
peared of persons surmounting, by their diligencq, tlie disad- 
vantages of the most untoward nature ; that among the leamed^t 
has long been a c<mtes|ed, and remains still an undecided point, 
whether nature or arti confer most towards excelling in writing 
and discourse. ( 

With respect to.tne manner in which art can most effectually 
furnish assistance for such a purpose, there may be diversity 
of opinions. I by np means pretend to say that mere rhetorical 
rules, how just soever, are sufficient to form an orator. {Sup- 
posing natural genius to be favourable, more by a great deal 
will depend upon private application and study, titan upon any 
system of instruction that is capable of being publicly com- 
municated. Bat at the same time, tliough rules ^d instruc- 
tions cannot do all tiiat is requisite, they ma}^ however, do 
, much that is of real use. They cannot, it is true, inspire 
genius ; but they tan direct and assist it. They cannot remedy 
barrenness ; but they may correct redundancy. They point out 
proper models for imitation. They bring into view the chief 
Ijeauties that ought to be studied, and the principal faults tliat 
ought to be avoided ; and thereby tend to enlighten taste, and 
to lead genius from unnaturu deviations, into its proper chan- 
nel. Wbat.w^uld not avail for the production of great excel- 
lencies, may at least serve to prevent the commission of con- 
siderable eiyors. * 

All that regards the study of eloquence and composition 
merits th« higher attention upon this account, that it is inti'- 
mately connected with the iipiHrovement of onr intellectual 
powers. For I must be allowed to sfty, 'ffiat when we are em- 
after a proper manner, in the study of composition, we 

cultivating reason itsetf. True rhetoric and sound logic are 
Very nearly allied. « The study of arrauging and e;q)res8ing our 
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tiioug]it3 with projsrjiel^, teachies to as well a» to ipeak^ 

, aceurately. By piling oitr seotiiDeats.kito words, we always 
conceive them more distijao^. Every tmo oHho has the slightest 
acqoaintonoe .with otnnposilton knows, that when he espressos* 
himself ill on .any sohject,. when his ^Migementis loose, and 
his sentences become feeble, tiif ^fects of his, style can, almost 
on every occasion, be traced, back^to his indistinct conception of 
the sttbjeet.: so dose is the eonnexiqn between thoughts, and the 
words in which they are clothed. * 

The study of composition, iniportant in itself at all times, has 
acquired additional importance from«tiie taste and manners of 
th^ present age. It is an age wherein' improvements, in every 
part of science, have been prosecuted wi^ ardour. To all the 
liberal arts much attention has been i^id ; and to none more 
'than to the beauty of language, and. t^ grace and elegance of 
every kind of writmg. The public esi] is become refined. , It 
will not easily bear what is 8loirenly\and incorrect. Every 
author must aspire to some merit in Ixpresaion, as well as ' 
in sentiment, if he would not incur theylanger of being neg> 
lected and despised. | , 

J will not deny that the love of minute elegance, and attention 
to inferior ornaments of composition, may at present have en* 
grossed too great a degree of the public Regard. It is indeed 
my opiniod’, that we lean to this extreme ;./Qften more careful of 
polished s^Ie, than of storing it with chought. Yet hence 
arises a new reason for the study of just and proper composi- • 
tiou. If it be requisite not to be deficient in elegance or orna-^ 
ment in times when they are in such high estimation, it is still 
more requisite to attain tlie power ni' distinguishing false orna- 
ment from true, in order to prevent our being carried away by 
that torrent of false and frivolous taste, wlqch never fails, when 
it is prevalent, to sweep idong with it the raw and the ignorant. 
They who have never studied eloquence in itsprind^es, nor have 
been (rained to attend to tlie |;eipiine and mralv beauties of 
good' writing, are always ready to be caught, by the mere glare 
of language ; and when ^y come to speak in public, or to com- 
pose, have no. other standard on which form'tbhmsehes, 
«S«ep( what ohiances to be fasltionab^ and populai;; 
riipteti soever,, and eipronefiius,,^t may be., 

, ji^t„.as. thiere^a^ .many w^ hqve no such objects as citlier 
«0on^8jition, puhlio'Sp^sk|Bg in yieTT, .let us next consider 
what adii^tpigas,. may bo, derived by them from such studies 
as ifam fliie. of. ti^e Inures. To tliem, rhetoric is 
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notso ntiuih artiBs a specnlati've Bcwhce j aadtlie 

same ii^uotions which, fisisiiat otheia in composinif# wiH as^st 
theift'in dbwarnihg, aadrelKhingy .the beauties of cowposition. 
*'Whaissvi^ eaables genins to execote ^ell, will enable taste to 
eiifidse josUy > : 

When we name cridcising,^ prejn^cea may perhaps arise, 
(^ .the same kind with tfaosfl which I mentioned before with 
Inspect to rhetoric, As rhetoric has been sometimes thought to 
i^igaify nothing* more than the scholastic study of words, and 
jihrases, and <ropes, so criticism has beep considered as merely 
the art of finding faults'^ as toe frigid application of certain 
technical terms, ^ by means of which persons are taught to cavil 
tmd censure in a leanted manner. But this is the criticism of 
pedants only. True criticism is a liberal and humane art. It 
is the ofispring of go^d sense and refined taste. It aims at 
^ acquiring a just disce'/nment of the real merit of authors. It 
promotes a lively relisf, of tjmir beauties, while it preserves us 
• from that blind and u tplicit veneration which would confound 
their beauties and faints in our esteemt It teaches us, in a 
word, to admire ^and io blame with judgment, and not to follow 
the crowd blindly. I , 

In an age when Iworks of genius and literature are so fre- 
quently toe' subjects of discourse, when every one erects him- 
self into a judge, and when we can hardly mingle in polite 
society without bearing some sliare in such discussiobs ; studies 
•of this kind, it is nu't to be doubted, will appear to derive part 
of their importance jirom the use to which they may be applied 
^n furnishing materials for those fashionable topics of dis- 
course, and Uicreby enaU’ ng us to support a proper rank in 
social life. 

Rut I should be sorry if we could not rest the merit of such 
stSdies on somewhat of solid and intrinsical use, independent of 
appearance and show. The ’exercise of taste and of sound 
criticism, is in truth one of ^eamost improving employments of 
the understanding. To apply toe ^ncipies «£ good sense tO 
composition and discourse ; to examine what is betintifrd, and 
why it is so ; to employ ourselves in distinguishing acciwately 
between th§ specious and toe solid, between aBected and natural^ 
ornament, must certainly improve us not a little in the nkost 
' philosophy, tfie philosophy cd" human nature. 

For disquisitions 'are very intimate^ connected with the 
kji^ivlodge oruHTselves. They necessarily lead Us to reflect on 
the operations of t|ic imagination, and the movements of toe 
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be^t ; «od ia«are(Mi« <)«|r a^oaiitta&ee vitb some of the most re- 
fined fBefings which belong to: oar franae. 

> Ix>gic«l and ethical ^Usqatsifions move in « higher sphere, 
and are conversant with ohjoets of a more severe kind: the 
progress of the understanding in its 'search after knowledge, and 
the direction of the wiU in tihe^proper* pursuit of^ good. They 
point out to> inan tlm improvemSnt of bis. nature as sui intelli- 
gent being; smd his duties as the subject of moral obligation. 
Belles litres imd crimsm chiefly consider him as a being 
endowed with those powers of taste! and imagination, which 
were intei^d to embellish hu mind,^. and to sujqtly him with 
rational and useful entertainment. Tlmy open a field of inves- 
tigation peculiar to themselves. All! that relates to beauty, 
harmony, grandeur, and elegance ; all wat can soothe the mind, 
•gratify the fancy, or move Ae affectionjs, belongs to. their pro- 
vince. They present human nature under a difierent aspect 
from that which it assumes wh^ vie^ved by other scimices. 
They bring to light various springs oft action, which, without 
(heir aid, might have passed unobservedl^ and which, though ot 
a delicate nature, frequently exert a powerful jnflaence on seve- 
ral,d«partments of human life. 

Such studies have also this pecnliaij advantage, tliat they 
exercise our reason without fatiguing it.lJ They lead to inqui- 
ries acute,* but not painful ; profound, butjnot dry nor abstruse 
They sbreW flowers in tlie path of science t and while they keep 
the mind bent, in some degree, and active, they relieve it, at* 
tlie same time, from that more toilsome Jdj[>our to which it must^ 
submit in the acquisition of necessary eindkion, or the inves- 
tigation of abstract truth. > 

The cultivation of taste is fiwthcr recommended by tlie 
happy cflects which it naturally tends to produce 6n human 
life. The most busy man, in the most active sphere, cannot \io 
always occupied by biisiness. Men of smons professions can- 
not always, be on the stretch of^^ous thouglit. Neither can 
the most gay and flourishing situations of fortune aflbrd any 
man the power of filUng all his hours with pleasure. Life must 
always languish in the hands of (he idle. It will frequently 
^languish ^ven in iflie hands of the buafy, if they ba'^e not ; ome 
employment subsidiary to that which forms tlieir main pursuit 
How then shall these vacant spaces^ those unemployed intervals, 
which/ more or Jess, occur in the life of every one, be filled 
up? How ejatt, WP CQp(rivo to dispose of (hem in any way 
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tlmt aMl 1m moM »gre«able iq itsdil^ or more, consonant >to Uia . 
dignify, of imman niiit^ than in iko entertainments of taste, 
and the' sfody of polite literature? Hs who is so happy as to 
’have acquired a nelish for these, has alwajrs at hand an innocent 
a:dd irreprodchidde .amitsement for his leisare hours, to saTO 
him from ^ttanger of nSimy a i^imous passion. He is not in 
hanard of 1»ing a harden to AimseE He is not ohhged to fly 
to low company, or to court the riot of |poae pleasures, in order 
to otfre, the.tediOusness ofexistenoe. 

Pifo.ridence seems pl^niy tt> have pointed out tids usefid 
purpose to which tlte pleasm^s of taste may be applied, by im 
tbi-po^iig them in a middle stidiou between the pleasures^ of 
sense and Uiose nf pwo intellect We were not Resigned to 
grov,el always among olgects so low as the former j nor are we 
capable of dwelling coijstantly in so high a region as &e latter. 
The pleasures of taste refresh the mind after the toils of the 
intellect, and the labours of abstract study ; and they gradually 
raise it above the attacllments of sense, and prepare it for the 
enjoymeitis of virtue, j 

So consonanj; is this to experience, that, in the education 
of youth, no object has in every age appe^ared mewe important 
to wise men, than tollincture them early with a relish for the 
entertainments of tasti. The transition is commonly made with 
case^ora these to tlie rhscharge of the higlier andmorO important 
duties of life. Good hopes may be entertained of tflose whose 
finiads have this liberjal aud elegant turn. It is favourable to 
many virtues. Whereas, to be entirely devoid of relish for 
Iloquence, poetry, .ot any of the fine arts, is justly construed to 
be an unpromising symptom of youth ; and raises suspicions of 
their being prone to low gratifications, or destined to drudge in 
the more vulgar and illiberal pursuits of life. 

‘'There are indeed few good (flspositions of any kind with 
which the inqn’ovement of tast^ is not more or less connected. 
A cultivated taste inereases^ sensibility to all tlie tender and 
huaiane passihwfji by giving them frequent exercise; wWle it 
lemls to wesdeen the mere violent and fimoe emotions. 

CmoUit mores, nee sinlt esse fems, • _ 

0 ' • 

Tiie clevatetl sentiments and high ets0phs which poetry, ela. 
and history, are often bringing undtt our view, natu 

* These potish'd su^ kAve'lmnum'u’d mankM, 
tteilpu’d the rude, and calm'd the boi^t'wus wind. 



twtmhvctioa: 
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rtiQy tend to nptitnsh in^otir jpoblio s^kit, flie love of gloi^, 
fTontempt of extemifiJ^ fortune, and ti^ admkoiion of what is 
truly illastrhnis and great. ' 

Twill not go so for as-, to say &at the improvement of taste * 
and of virtue is the same ; or that they may always be expected 
to co-^xist hk an Squat, degree. More powmfol eon^ctivmt than 
taste can aq>ply,* are necessary Ibr reforming the corrupt 
propensities which too fireqnenfly prevail am(Mlg mankind. 
Elegant speculations are sometimes found to floattm tlm surface 
of the mind, wlule bad passkms possess the interior regions of 
the heart. At the same time, this cannOt but be admitted, that 
the exercise of taste is, in its native tendency, moral and puri- 
fying. From reading the most achnirediprodnctions of genins, 
whether in poetry or prose, almost evei^ one rises with some 
"gbod impressions left on his mind: and 'thoi^h these may not 
always be durable, they ar4 at least l^be ranked among the 
means of disjposing the heart to virtije. €me thing is eertain^^and 
1 BhaU hereafter have occasion to illustrate it more fully> that, • 
without possessing the virtuous affections in a strong degree, no 
man can attain eminence in the sublime parAs of ^eloquence. He 
must feel what a good man feels, if he exp ects greatly to move 
or to interest mankind* They are tlie ardent sentiments of 
honour, virtue, magnanimity, and public ^ ipirit, that only can 
kindle that ^re of genius, and call up intoUhe mind those Sigh 
ideas^ whicH attract the admiration of age i ; and if this spirit 
be necessary to produce the most distinguished efforts of elo- » 
quence, it must be necessary also to ouri j:elishing them witli 
proper taste and feeling* . * 

On these general topics I shall dwell no longer ; but proceed 
directly to the consideration of the subjects which are to em* 
ploy the following Lectures* They divide ^emselves into five 
parts. First, some introductory dissertatiiins on the Nature*of ' 
Taste, and upon the Sources of its Pleasures s secondly, the 
consideration of Language: thirdly, of Style: fourtlily, of 
Eloquenoe propmrly so .called^ or Public Spehkmg in its dif- 
ferent kinds t lastly, a critical examination of the most distin- 
guished Species of Coinposition, .botli ip ptose and* verse. 
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tECTURE a 

' 

: tmE. 

Thb nature of tibe ;preeeat lutdertakiug leads me to be» 
^ mithai^e > inquiries eouee^^in^ taste, as it is this, faeulty 
wliieli.is always appe£ed !o ^^disquisitions concerning the 
metit of ^course and writing. ' 

There are Yew subjwts on which men talk more loosely and 
indistinctly than on taste ; fen^ winch it is more difficult to ex- 
plain with precision ; i^^mone winch in this coarse of Lee- 
tdrb» will appear more /dry or abstract. What I have to . say 
on the snbjeet shall be in the following order. J. shall first 
eiq4ain the nature of taste as a power or faculty in the human 
mind. 1 shall next Consider how far it is an improveable 
faculty. I shall sbowihe sources of its improvement, and tlie 
clmraeters of taste inJits iqpst perfect state. I shall then ex- 

• amiim the various fluc^tiens to which it is liable, and inquire ' 

whetlier there be any standard to which we can bring the 
difierent tastes vijn, in order to distinguish the corrupted 
from the true. • 

Taste may be defined, " The power of receiving pleasure 
from the beauties of nature and of art.” The first question 
tba{ occurs concern^g it is, whether it is to be colisidered as 
an internal sense, or as an exertion of reason 7 Reason is a 

• very general term ; hut if we understand by it that power of the 
mind which in speculative matters discovers trutli, and in prac- 

•tical matters judges of tlie fitness of means to an end, I appre- 
hend the question may be easily answered. For nothing can 
he more cle^, thsu^ tliat taste is not resolvable into any such 
operation of reasom It is not merely through a discovery of 
Ufh understanding, |ir a deduction of argument, that the mind 
receives pleasure ^m a beautiful prospect or a fine poem. 
Such objects oitem strike ]y(umntuitive]y, and make a strong 
impression, wh&i 4 b are unable to assign the reasons of our 
being pleased. T^y sometimes strike in the same manner 
the philosopher and .me peasant ; the boy mid the man. Hence 
the faculty by which |we relish such beauties, seems more nearlys 
allied to a feeling of 'sense, than to a process'of the muderstand- 
ing ; and accoi4ingly, from an extemd seitim it has borrowed 
its n^i} that sense by whijsh we receive and distinguish the 
^^i^es ofiojOd baring, in several languages, ^ven rise to the 
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word ' taste* in tjbe metcqphodcal meani^ under whioh we now 
consider it. Hod^vee^ as, in all Satjects wHch regard the 
operations of the lohid, the 'inaccurate use of words is to be*^ 
careiully avoided, it must not be inferred, from what 1 have ’ 
said, that reason is entirely excluded fro|a the exerh^^ of taste. 
Though taste, beyond doubt, be uMmid^y ^ 

tain natural and instinetive sensibility to beaulyv yet reason, as 
1 shall show hereafter, assists taste in lUany of its operations, 
uid serves to enlarge its power.* * , 

Taste, ip the smise in which t have ii^lained if, is a faculty 
common in some degree to all men.* 'Nothing that belongs to 
human nature is more general than the relish of beauty of one 
kind or ott^er ; of what is orderly, proportioned, grand, har- 
monious, new, or sprightly. In children, the rudiments of 
"taste discover themselves very early in la thousand instances , 
in their fondness for regular bodies, thej ^ admiration of pictures 
and statues, and imitations of att kin^s ; and their strong 
attachment to whatever is new or marvellous. Tbe most i^o 
rant peasants are delighted with ballads and tales, and are 
struck with the beautiful appearance of n|tare4n the earth and 
heavens. • Even in the deserts of America,| where human nature 
shows itself in its most uncultivated stale, tlie savages have 
their ornaments of dress, their| war anu tlu^ir death songs, ^ei« 
harangues &nd their orators. We must tllerefore conclude the 
principles of taste to be deeply founded jin the human mind. 
It is no less essential to man to have some discernment of 
beauty, than it is to possess the attributes of reason and of^ 
speech.f • 

• Sec Br, Gervard’s £$say on Taste.— D’Alembert's Reflections on the Use 
and Abuse of Philosophy in Matters which relate to Taste. — Reflectionb Cri- 
tiques f^nr la Poeste et sor la Peintnre> tome ii. ch. .—-Elements of Criti- 
cism, cii. 2|>.— Mr. Hume’s Essay on the Standard Taste.-^Intioduction 
the Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful. • 

t On the subject of Taste, considered as a power or faculty of the mind, 
much less is to be found among ane^hfi^ than among tim modern rhefoncal 
and critical writers* Tiie toHowing mmarhable passage in Cicero serves however 
to show that his ideas on this subject agree perfectly with what has been said 
above. He is speaking of the beauties^ of style aSd numbers.^ ‘^Illnd autem 
neqnU admiretni' quonam mode hsec vulgus Imperitortim in audiendo, notet ; enm 
in omni genere, turn in hoc Ip^, magna qussidam est vis, incredibilisqne n .tiira;* 
t>mhes enUn tacito quodanisehsti, sine ulla arte ant ratioue, quse^lnt in ui tibas 
aO- ratlonibus icctn et prava d^udicant: idqne cum faciunt in picturis, et in 
signUf ct in alUs opei>)^us, ad quorum inteUlgentiam i natura minus habent 
iustrumenti, turn multb ostendunt magis in verbomin, nmneioium, voemnque 
jndiciOT quod ea sdht in communibiis infixa sensibiis; neqne earura rerum 
qaetiqitam fundltus natura volnit esse experteni.’^ Cic. de Orat. lib. iii. cap. 50. 

Orutca,— r-QumlUhin seems to inclndo taste, j^for which, in the sense 
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But none be whbll;f devoid of ’l^s yet ine 

degrees in ^biob'it'is possessed ere widely'^lfflfereni, '.lu' ?ome 
men ontythe ftoble glimmerings of tiwte eppear’; tfeWnties 
nddcfa they relish are of the ooai’sest kind; and of tbeSe they 
likve but a 'W'eak and^ confused impression: while, in otliers, 
taste rises to an acntn ^bernment, and si lively enjoyment of 
tihe most refined beauties, fn gepral, we may observe, that in 
the powers and pleastul^s of taste, there is a more remarkable 
inequality amdbg men, ^an is usually found in point of common 
sense, reason, and jud ;mettt.* The constitution of our nature 
in this, as in all othe rejects, discovers admirable wisdom. 

the distribjt^ison of those talents which are necessary for 
man’s well-being, Nat re hath made less distinction among her 
chiViren. But in the listribution of those which belong only 
to the ornamental pai% of life, she hath bestowed her favours 
with more frug^ty. j She hath both sown the seeds more | 
spa](ingly, and rendered a higher culture requisite for bringing I 
them to perfection, i 

This inequality of/taste among men is owing, without doubt, ^ 
in part, to the dificrent frame of their natures ; to nicer organs, 
and finer internal powers, with which some, are endowed beyond 
others. But, if it be owing in part to nature, it is owing to 
education and culture still more. The illustration of this leads 
to my next remark | on this subject, that taste is°a most im- 
proveable faculty, if there be any such in hnman nature ; a re- 
*. mark rfhich gives great encouragement to such a course of study 
as we are now proposing to pursue. Qf the truth of this asser- 
‘'tion we may easily be convinced, by only reflecting on that im- 
mense superiority which education and improvement give to 
civilised, above barbarous nations, in refinement of taste ; and on 
the superiority wbii^h they give in the same ngtion to those who 
hdve studied the liberal arts, above the rude and untaimht vulgar. 
The difi’ereno^ is sq great, that there is perhaps no one particu- 
lar hi " wfaieh^these' Wo clase^of men are so fer removed from 
each other, as in respect of the powers and the pleasures of . 
taste ; and Msured^ for tliis difference no oW^ general cau^e 
esat be assigned, but culture and educ^on.'*rI' shall now pto- 

wliMi we nvwflfive to wo»4, the fudeiitpiqtpeiir toUve hai) noSiitlmniiiluiw,) 
tiuiyejf what he rails ‘jWicium.* de jadteio# Qiii meh 0pjlli|khni6, 

atieh' p sr ^jw httios ■ ojpertJ onraiboi cOnhectiu he Mitniaett, at oe a Matentilt 
verb!4 »rit«» aeei^;«»h»tet^ 

»nt Ut oon^ia conuMmie, h».«loeaenia 

> ptBtti ehKonimqHe sit, re^ttr oportot hd tmiu qai nek doceatorJ!*' 
^^Wimt.Kb.irKcap.3.e^t.'#r«fehh. ■ > - vp, 
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ceed to show. wM tb« iiieaiu jnre, by whjudi taste becomes so 
remarkably sms<?«^^)* ou^atiott and progress. 

Reflect flrst upon tl^t great law of our nature, .that exercise 
is the chief source of improvement m all our faculties. This 
holds both in bur.bo^y and in.oiir mental powers. It holds 
even in our external senses; altWc^h these be lesi the subject 
of cultivation than aiiy of our*olber faculties. We see how 
acute the senses become in !persons whose trade or business 
leads to nice exertions of them. Touchy for instance, becomes 
infinitely more, exqmsite in men who^ employment requires 
:them to exanune the polish of bqdjps, than it is in others. 
Irhey who deal in microscopical observations, or are accustomed 
TO engrave on precious stones, acquire: surprising accuracy of 
sight in dis&srning the minutest objects ; .and practice in att^d- 
ing to difierent flavours and tastes of Uquors, wonderfuliy im- 
proves the power of distinguishing them, and of tracing their 
composition. Placing, internal taste thejtefore on the footii^ of 
a simple sense, it cannot be doubtejl thaturequent exercise, and 
Icurious attention to its proper objects, mimt greatly heighten its 
power. Of this we have one clear proo^in that part of taste, 
whi^h is called an ear- for music. Expern nee every day shows 
that nothing is more improveable. Only the simplest and plainest 
compositions are relished at first: use md practice extend 
our pleasuse, teach us to relish finer meljody, and by degrees 
enable us te enter into the intricate and c<^pounded pleasures 
of harmony. So an eye for the beauties \pf painting is never 
all at once acquired. It is gradually fomed by being con- 
versant among pictures, and studying the y;orks of the best 
masters. 

Precisely in the same manner, with respect to the beanty of 
composition and discourse, attention to the most ^jjipproved 
models, study of 'Uie best authors, comparisons of lower arid 
higher degrees of the same beauties, operate towards the re- 
finement of taste. When one i^nly beginniqg his acquaint- 
ance with works of genius, the sentiment which ktlends them 
is obscure and confused. He cannot ppint out the *8everal 
excellencies or blemishes of a performance which he peruses ; 
^e is at a loss on what to rest his judgment ; all that can be 
expected is, that he shoidd tell in general whether he be 
pissed or not. But allow him more experience in works of 
^s kind, and his taste becomes by degrees more exact and 
imlightened. He begins to perceive not only the character of 
the whole, but the beauties and defects of^ each part ; and is 
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able to 4eseribe the peculiat- qualittes which he praises or 
blames. The mist is dissipated which seemed formerly to 
hang over the olyectf and he can at length pronounce firmly, 

• and without hesitation, concerning it. Thus, in taste, consi- 
da^d as mere sensibility, exercise opens a great source of 
improvement. ' 

But although taste be dltfmately founded on sensibility, it 
must not be considered as instinctive sensibility alone. Reason 
and good sense, as I before hinted, have so extensive an influ- 
ence on all the operations and*decisions of taste, that a thorough 
good taste may well bo considered as a power compounded of 
natural sensibility to beauty, and of improved undri standing. 
In order to be*satislied of this, let us observe, that the greater 
par^ of the productions of genius are no other tlian hnitations of 
nature ; represeutations of the characters, actions, or manners of 
men. Tlie pleasure we receive from such imitations or repre- 
sentetions is founded ion mere taste ; but to judge whether they 
be properly executes, belongs to th^ understanding, which 
compares the copy wjah the original. 

In reading, for instance, such a poem as the dEneid, a great 
part of our ple'asurc arises from the plan or story being well 
conducted, and all the parts joined together with probability* and 
due connexion ; from the characters being taken from nature, 
the* sentiments being suited to the characters, and,the style to 
the sentiments. TIic pleasure which arises from, a poem so 
conducted, is felt or enjoyed by taste as an internal sense : but 
the discovery of tliis conduct in the poem is owing to reason ; 

’ and the morD 4haj:f reason unables us to discover such propriety 
in the conduct, the greater will be our pleasure. We are 
pleased, tL rough our natural sense of beauty. Reason shouts us 
why andi^upon what grounds we are pleased. Wherever, in 
Works of taste, any resemblance to nature is aimed at ; wherever 
tbere is any reference of psurts to a whole, or of means to an 
end, as there ^s indeed in diposi every writing and discourse ; 
there tlje itnderstanding must always .have a great part to 
act * 

Here then is a wide field for reason’s exerting its powers in 
relation to the ol^jects of taste, particularly with respect to ’ 
compositidn, and works of genius ; and hence arises a second 
and a very considerable source of the improvement of taste, 
from the application of reason and good sense to such produc- 
tions of genius. Spurious beauties, such as unnatural charac- 
ters, forced sentiments, affected style, may please for a little ; 
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but tliey please only because their opposition to nature and to 
* good sense has not been examined or ' attended to. Once, 
show how nature might have been n^re justly imit|ted or 
represented j hotv the writer might have managed his subject 
to greater advantage ; the illusion will pijssently be ^ssipated, 
and these false beauties will pleas^ no more. 

From these two sources then, first, the frequent exercise of 
taste, and next, the application of good sense and reason to the 
objects of taste, taste, as a power of the mind,* receives its 
improvement. In its perfect state it is undoubtedly the result 
both of nature and of art. It supposes our natural sense of 
beauty to be refined by frequent attention to the.most beautiful 
objects, and qt the same time to be gAdedi and improved by the 
light of the understanding. • 

I must be allowed to add, that as a sohnd head, so likewise 
>a good heart, is a very material requisite to just taste. The 
moral beauties are not only in themselves sjuperior to all others, 
but they exert an influence, either more near or more remote, 
on a great variety of other objects of tastei Wherever the af- 
fections, characters, or actions of men, are c<)ncerned, (and 
these •certainly afford the noblest subjects tol genius,) there can 
be neither any just or affecting description of tliem, nor any 
thorough feeling of the beauty of that description, ■'vithout our 
possessing tlfe wtuous affections. He whose heart is indelicate 
or hard, he who has no admiration of what is truly noble or 
praiseworthy, nor the proper sympathetic sense of what is soft 
and tender, must have a very imperfect relish of the higUrSt 
beauties of eloquence and poetry. • 

The characters of taste, when brought to 'its most improved 
state, are all reducible to two — delicacy and correctness. 

Delicacy of taste respects principally the perfection of that 
natural sensibility on which taste is founded. It implies those* 
finer organs or powers which enable us to discover beauties that 
lie hid from a vulgar eye. Onesjdpy have strong^ sensibility, 
and yet be deficient in* delicate taste. He may be deeply im- 
' pressed by such beauties as he perceives ; but he perceives only 
what is in some degree coarse, what is bold and* palpable ; 
while chaster and simpler ornaments escape his notice. In 
this state taste generdly exists among rude and unrefined 
nations. But a person of delicate taste both feels strongly and 
feels accurately. He sees distinctions 'and differences where 
others see none j the most latent beauty does not escape him, 
and he is sensible of the smallest blemish. ,Delicacy of taste 
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ia judged of by the same marks that we use in judgfte of tlie 
deli<^y of an external sense. As tlie goodness of t^|^alate is , 
not tfif I by strong flavours, but by a mixture of ingredients, 
wbere, ^lotwitbstanding the confusion, we remain sensible of 
.eacbf in ^ke manner delicacy of internal taste appears, by a 
quick and lively sensuiility to its finest, most compounded, or 
most latent objects. ; * 

Correctness of taste respects 'chiefly the Improvement which 
tiiat faculty Veceives Ithrough .its connexion with the under- 
standing.. A man of \ correct taste is one who is never im- 
posed on by counterMb beauties ; who carries always in his 
niind that standard ofj good sense which he emplo\ s in judging 
of every tidng. He stimates with propriety the^ comparativ 
merit of the several (beauties which be meets with in any work 
of srenius ; refers th, m to their proper classes ; assigns tlie 
principles, as far as &ey can be traced, whence their power of, 
plejising flows ; and As pleased himself precisely in that degree 
in which he ought, and no more. 

It is true that flmse two qualities of taste, delicacy and 
correctness, nyitaa}ly imjily each other. No taste can be ex- 
quisitely delicate ivithout being correct ; nor can be thorcQighly 
correct without being delicate. But still a predominancy of 
j one or oUier quality in the mixture is often visible. The power 
, of delicacy is ch^fly seen in discerning the true merit of a 
work ; the power /of correctness, in rejecting fal^e pretensions 
] to merit. Delicacy leans more to feeling ; correctness more to 
. reason and judgment. The former is more the gift of nature ; 

• the latter, more -the product of culture and art. Among the 
ancient critics, Longinus possessed most delicacy; Aristotidl 
most correctness. Among the modems, Mr. Addison is a high 
example of delicate taste ; Dean Swift, had he written on the 
robject of criticism, would perhaps have afibrded the example of 
a correct one. 

Having^viewed taste iqjis most improved and perfect state, 

I come next to consider its deviations from that state ; the fluc- 
tuations and changes to which it is liable, and to inquire wbe-* 
ther, in the midst of these, there be any means of distinguishing 
a true fr,om a corrupted taste. This brings us to the mcsit 
diflicult part of our task. For it mast be acknowledged, that 
no principle of tlie human mind is, in its operations, more 
fluctuating and capricious than taste. Its variations have been 
so great and frequent, as to create a suspicion with some, of its 
being merely arbitrary ; grounded on no foundation, ascertain- 
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able by* no standard^ but wholly dependent on changing fancy ; 
the consequence of which would be, that all studies »r regular 
inquiries concerning the objects of taste were vain. | In archi- 
tecture, the Grecian models were long esteemed the most per- 
fect, In succeeding ages, the Gothict architectur# alone pre- 
vailed, and afterwards the Grecigu\taste revived in all its vigour, 
and engrossed the public admiration. In eloquence and poetry, 
the Asiatics at no time relisVed any thing but what was full of 
ornament, and splendid in a degree that we should denominate 
gaudy : wdiilst the Greeks adftiired >iily chaste and simple 
beauties, and despised the Asiath’j 'ostentation. In our own 
country, how many writings that were greatly extolled two or 
tliree centufies ago, are now fallen into entire disrepute and 
^ oblivion ! Without going back io remote instances, how \ery 
different is the tasfe of poetry which prevails in Great Britain 
now, from wdiat prevailed there db longest ago than the reign of 
king Charles II,, which the authors^ioo (>f that time deemed an 
Augustan age ; when nothing was in vogi^e but an affected bril- 
liancy of wit; when tlie simple majcstyYof Milton v/as oHt- 
iooked, and Paradise Lost almost eidirdy anknou'n ,* when 
Cowley’s laboured ajid unnatural conceits were admired as the 
very qviintessence of genius ; Waller's gsly sprightliuess was 
mistaken for the tender spirit of love poetjy ; and such wriiers 
as Suckling and Etheridge were held in esteem for draniulic 
coin])ositioif. \ 

The question is, what conclusion we nre-^to form from jjUcIi 
instances" as these? Is tliere any thing tlint cun be culled a, 
standard’ of taste, by appealing to which we may distinguish 
between a good and a bad taste? Or, is there in truth no such 
distinction ; and arc we to liold that, according to tlie proverb, 
there is no disputing of tastes : but that whatever pleases js 
right, for that reason that it does please ? This is the question, 
and a very nice and subtle one’ it is, which we are now to 
discuss. , 

I begin by observihg, that if there be no such thing as any 
standard of taste, this consequence must immediately follow, 
that all tastes are equally good; a position which, thou a it 
Vay pass unnoticed in slight matters, and when wg speak of 
the lesser differences among the tastes of men, yet when w e 
apply it to the extremes, presently shows its absurdity. For is 
- there any one who will seriously maintain that tJje taste ()f a 
Hottentot or a Laplander is as dolicote and as correct as that 
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of a Longinus or an Addison ? or^ that he can be charged with 
no defeck or incapacity who thinks a common news-writer as 
excellent In historian as Tacitus ? As it would be held down- 
right extravagance to talk in this manner, we are led unavoid- 
ably to this^conclusion;, that there is some foundation for the 
preference of one man’s tast^ that of another ; or that there 
is a good and a bad, a i*ight and a wrong in taste, as in otlier 
things. ^ i 

But, to prevent mistakes on this subject, it is necessary to 
observe next, *that the diversity of tastes which prevails among 
mankuid, does not iu mes-ywease infer corruption of taste, or 
oblige us to seek for same standard in order to cletermine who 
are in the right. The tastes of men may difler very consider- 
ably* as to their object i and yet none of them be wrong. One 
man relishes poetry most; another takes pleasure in nothing 
but history. One pilfers (t)medy ; another, tragedy. One 
admires the simple ; auotlier^tae ornamented style. T)»e young 
are amused with gay knd sprightly compositions. The elderly 
are more entertaine^ with those of a graver cast. Some na- 
tions delight in boldfiictures of manners, and strong represent- 
ations of passion. Others incline to more correct and regular 
elegance both in dcvscription and sentiment. Though all differ, 
yet,all pitch upon some one beauty which peculiarly suits their 
turn of mind; and/ therefore no one has a title to candemn the 
'’est. It .s not in nrfatters of taste, as in questions eff mere rea- 
son, where there isfbut one conclusion that can be true, and all 
^Ihe rest are erroneous. Truth, which is the object of reason, 
is one ; beautv, which is the object of taste, is manifold. Taste 
tliercfore admits of latitude and diversity of objects, in sufficient 
consist ncy with goodness or justness of taste. 

^ But then, to explain this matter thoroughly, I must observe 
further, that tins admissible diversity of tastes can only have 
place where the objects of taste are different. Where it is 
with respect to the same j^ect that men disagree, when one 
condfunns that ugly, which another admires as highly beauti- 
ful ; then it is no longer diversity, but direct opposition of taste 
that takes place ; and therefore one must be in the right and 
another in the wrong, unless that absurd paradox were allowed 
to hold, that all tastes "hre equally good and true. One man 
prefers Virgil to Homer. Suppose that I, on the other hand, 
admire Homer more than Virgil, I have as yet no reason to say 
our tastes are contradictory. The other person is more 
struck ivith the elegance and tenderness which are the charao^ 
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teristics of Virgil : I, \rith tlie simplicity and fire of Hyipcr. 
long as neither of us deny that both Homer and ’^rgil have 
great beauties, our diflerence falls within the cornpfcss of tliat 
diversity of tastes, ’which 1 have shown to he natural and allow- 
able. But if the other man shall assert that ifomer has no 
beauties whatever; that he holU?him to be a dull and spiritless 
writer, and that he would* as soon peruse any old legend of 
knight-errantry as the Iliad ; then I exclaim, that my antagonist 
eillier is void of all taste, or .that his taste is corrupted in a 
miserable degree ; and I appeal tc^wbatever I think the standard 
of taste, to show him that he is in the wrong. 

What that standard is, to whiclif, in such opposition of 
tastes, \ve*aie obliged fo lia/^ recourse, remains to be tijiced. 

*A standard properly signifies that whiili is of such undoubted 
authority as to be the test of Qther things of the same kind. 
Thus a standard weight, or measure, is #iat which is appointed 
by law to regulate all other ineaSures aind weights. Thus the • 
court is said to be the standard of go\^d bleeding; and the 
Scripture of theological truth. 

When wo say that nature is the staniilard* of taste, we lay 
(lo\^n a principle very true and just, as faruxs it can be applied. 
There is no doubt, that in all cases wlitpe an imitation is in- 
tended of some object that exists in luvturJ^' , as in representing 
human chafacters or actions, conformity !lo nature affords a 
full and distinct criterion of what is truly beautiful. Reason*., ^ 
hath in such cases tail scope for exerting its authoritj^, for 
approving or c.oiidemiiing, by comparing tjie copy xvith the* 
original. But there are innumerable cases jn winch this rule 
cannot be at all applied; and conformity id nature is an ex- 
pression frequently used, without any distinict or determinate 
meaning. We must therefore search for somewhat that Cifn 
be rendered more clear and precise, to be the standard of 
taste. 

Taste, as I before^ explained Yr, is ultimately* founded on 
^an internal sense of beauty, which is natural to men, and 
which, in its application to particular oTbjects, is^cajiable of 
being guided and enlightened by reason. Now, were there 
jfny one person who possessed in full perfectijon all flie powders 
of human nature, whose intem^il senses were in every instance 
exquisite and just,* and whose reason jvas unerring and sure, 
the determination of such a person concerning beauty would, 
beyond doubt, be a perfect standard for the taste of all others. 
Wherever their taste differed from his, it could be imputed only 
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tQ some imperfection in their natural powers. But tber^ is 
no such Ifl^ing standard^ no one person to whom all mankind 
will allow viuch submission to be due, what is there of sufficient 
authority to ^je the slan(Jard of the various and opposite tastes 
of men ? Most certainly inhere is nothing but the taste, as far as 
it can be gathered, of huhian nature. That which men concur 
the most in admiring, must be lield to be beautiful. His taste 
must be esteefhed just\ and true, wliich coincides with the 
general sentiidents of nieii. fci this standard we must rest. 
To ^ iie sense of inankindihc idliinate appeal must ever lie, in all 
works of taste. ^ If any one should niaintain thi’t sugar was 
bitter and tobacco waa sweet, no reasonings could a\ail to 
prov^i it! The taste of luch a person would infallibly be held 
to be diseased, merely because it diflered so widely from tlie 
taste of the species to which he belongs. In like manner, with 
regard to tlie objects it senjjment or internal taste, the com- 
mon feelings of men airry the same authority, and have a title 
to regulate the taste cw every individual. 

But have we then, lit will be said, no other criterion of what 
is beautiful, than tli^ approbation of the majority? Mustwc 
collect the voices oJS others, before we form any judgment for 
ourselves, of what Ueserves applause in eloquence or poetry ? 
By no means; iheie are principles of reason and sound judg- 
rie.it which can be hpplied to matters of taste as w^ll as to the 
subjects of sciencej and philosophy. He who admires or cen- 
csutcs any work of genius, is always ready, if his taste be in any 
degree improved, *10 assign some reasons for his decision. He 
appeals to principles, and points out the grounds on which he 
proceeds. Taste is a sort of compound power, in which the 
light of the understanding ahvays mingles more or less, witti 
the feelings of sentiment. 

But, though reason can carry us a certain length in judging 
cpnciTiiing }vorks of taste^^git is not to be forgotten that the 
ultimate conclusions to which our reasonings lead, refer at last 
to sense and perception, We may speculate and argue con- ' 
cerning propriety of conduct in a tragedy, or an epic poem. 
Just reasquings on the subject will correct the caprice of unen- 
lightened taste, and establish principles for judging of what 
deserves praise. But, at the same time, tljiese reasonings ap- 
peal always, in the last* resort, to feeling. The foundation upon 
which.' tin > rest, is what has been found from experience to 
please mankind universally. Upon this ground we prefer a 
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simple and natural^ to an artificial and affected style ;^a regular 
and well-connected, story, to loose and scattered nrfratives ; a 
catastrophe whiciris tender and pathetic, to one wliich leaves 
us unmoved. It is from consulting our own iina^nation and 
heart, and from attending to the feelings of oHiers, lliat any 
principles are formed which adquire authority in matters of 
taste."^ ^ 

When we refer to the concurring sentiments of men as tlie 
ultimate test of what is to be ^accounted beauti£ul in the arts, 
this is to be always understood of men placed in such situations 
as are favourable to the proper exertions of taste. Every one 
must perceive that among rude and tincivilfted nations, and 
during the# ages of ignorance and darkness, any loos(y nations 
„lhat are entertained concerning such srbjects carry no autho- 
rity. In those states of society, taste has no materials on 
whicli to operate. It is either totally supurcssed, or appears in 
its lowest and most imperfect form? We refer to the sentiments 
of mankind in polished and flourishing n^dions ; when arts are 
cultivated and manners refined; when works of genius are 
subjected to free discussion, and taste isj improved by science 
antf philosophy. ^ 

Even among nations, at such a period jpf socie*^y, I admit, 
that accidental causes may occasionally wai^p the proper opera- 
tions of tasi^e : sometimes the state of religjon, sometimes the 
form of government, may for a wliile pervert it ; a licentious . 
court may introduce a taste for false ornaments, and dissolute 
writings. The usage of one admired geuiu^ may procure ap- 
probation for his faults, and even render ijtliem fashionable. 
Sometimes envy may lune power to bear down, for a little, pro- 
ductions of great merit ; while popular humour, or party spirit, 
may, at other times, exalt to a high, though short-lived, reputS- 

* The clitf'ercnce between the authors who found the standard of taste upon 
the common feeliiij^s of hunidii natiiie ascertained by Ji^eneraj approbation, and 
those who found it upon established piiiicipies which can be* ascot tamed by 
reason, is more an appaient Uian a real difioronce. Like man> other literal y 
'^<tontroversies, it turns chielly on modes of exptession. Foi they who lay the 
Greatest stress on scutimont and teclhi;?, make no scruple of appl5'inG; aiguineiit 
Ibd reason to matters of taste. They appeal, like other witters, to estaluslied 
principles, in judging of the excellencies of elotpience oi poetry < and plainly 
show, that the genet al appiobation to which they ultimately recur, is an appro^ 
bation resulting from diociissioii as well as fiom sentiment. They, on the other 
hand, who, in order to, vindicate taste from any suspicion of beiitfi: arbitrary, 
maintain that it is ascertainable by the standaid of reason, admit nevertheless, 
that what pleases nmvei sally, must on that account be hold to be tntl> beau- 
tilul; and that no niles oir conclusions concerning objects of taste, can have 
any just authoiity, if they be found to contradict the gener al sentiments of men. 
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tion, wh^ little deserved it. But though such casual citcvm- 
stances ^|ve the appearance of caprice to the judgments of 
taste, that^appearance is easily corrected. lu the course of 
time, the genuine taste of human nature never fails to disclose 
itself, and tor' gain the ascendant over any fantastic and cor- 
rupted modes of taste which ^jiy chance to have been intro- 
duced. These may have currency for a while, and mislead 
superficial judges ; but being subjected to examination, by de- 
grees they p^s away; while tliat alone remains which is 
founded on sound reason,' and tBe native feelings of men. 

I by no means pretend^ tfiat there is any standard of taste, 
to which, in every particular instance, we can resort for clear 
and immediate determination. Where, indeed, is such a stan- 
dard to be found for deciding any of tliose great controversies 
in reason and philosop/iiy, which perpetually divide mankind ? 
In the present case, tlWe was plainly no occasion for any such 
strict’aud absolute provision to be made. In order to judge of 
wliat is morally good ^r evil, of what man ought, or ought not 
in duty to do, it wa,4 fit that the means of clear and precise 
determination should' be aflbrded us. But to ascertain in every 
case with the utmost, exactness what is beautiful or elegant, was 
not at all necessary to the happiness of man. And therefore 
souk; diversity in feeling was here allowed to lake place ; and 
room was left for discussion and debate, concerning’lhe degree 
of approbation to Wliich any work of genius is entitled. 

The conelusioni winch it is sufficient for us to rest upon, is, 
• that taste is far fronn being an arbitrary principle, which is sub- 
ject to the fancy of every individual, and whicli admits of no 
criterion for determining whether H be false or true. Its louii- 
dation is the same in all human minds. It is built upon stiit.- 
ments and perceptions which belong to our nature ; and whiili, 
in general, operate with the same uniformity as our other intel- 
lectual principles. When these sentiments are perverted by 
ignorance or prejudice, they' are cajiable of being rectified by 
reason. Tbeir sound and natui'al state is ultimately delcrmined,' 
by comparing them ‘with the general taste ^mankind. Le^ 
men declaim as much as they please conc^ndp ffie caprice an# 
the uoccr»aiiity of taste, it is found hy that thepu 

8*e beauties, which, if ,tliey be displayed in a proper light, have 
power to command ladling and general admiration. In every 
composition, what interests the imagination^ and touches the 
heart, pleases all ages and all nations. There is a certain 
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Airing to wfaich^ when properly struck^ the human heart is so 
made as to answer. / 

Hence the universal testimony which the mosj improved 
nations of the earth have conspired^ throughout a long tract of 
ages^ to give to some few works of genius ; such fts the Iliad of 
Homer, and the -33neid of Vir^l. Hence the authority which 
such works have acquired ^as standards, in some degree, o{ 
poetical composition ; since from them we are enabled to collect 
what the sense of mankind is, concerning those J>eauties which 
give them the highest pleasure^ anc^ which therefore poetry 
ought to exhibit. Authority or prejudice may, in one age or 
country, give a temporary reputation to an indifferent poet, or a 
bad artist • but wlien foreigners, or when posterity examine his 
.works, his faults are discerned, and the genuine taste of human 
nattire appears. " Opinionum commei(Lta delet dies ; naturae 
judicia conlirmat/* Time overthrows the illusions of opinion, 
but establishes the decisions of naRire. J 


LECTURE III.( 

CnmCISM.— GENIUS.— PLEASURES OF TAftfV — St BUMITY, IN 

OBJECTS. 

» 

Taste, criticism, and genius, are words currently em-, 
ployed, without distinct ideas annexed to them. In beginning a 
course of lectures where such words must .often occur, it is* 
necessary to ascertain Iheir meaning with some precision. 
Having in the last lecture treated of taste, I proceed to explain 
the nature and foundation of criticism. True criticism is the 
application of taste and of good sense to the several fine ari^. 
The object which it proposes is, to^ distinguish what is beautiful 
and what isu faulty in every performance ; from particular in- 
stances to ascend to general principles ; and so to form rules or 
.coAlusions concerning the several kinds of beauty in works of 
genius. 

The rules of criticism^are not formed by any induction d 
jpriorif as it is called; that is, they are not formed by "a train o^ 
abstract reasoning, independent of facts and observations. 
Criticism is an art founded wholly on experience ; on the obser- 
vations ofosuch beauties as have come nearest to the standard 
^ which I before established; that is, of such beauties as have 
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been fuuid to please oiankind most generally. For example > 
Aristotle’^ules concerning the unity of action in dramatic and 
epic compcraition, were not rules first discovered by logical rea- 
soning, *anff then applied to poetry ; but they were drawn from 
the practice Homer anti Sophocles ; they were founded upon 
observing the superior pleasunf which we feceive from the rela- 
tion of an action which is one and^ entire, beyond what we re- 
ceive from the, relation of scattered and unconnected facts. 
Such observations, taking their rise at first from feeling and 
exp .rjcnce, were found on ^exj^inination to be so consonant to 
reastwi, and to the principles of human nature, as to pass into 
cstablishetl rules- tind to be conveniently applied tor judging of 
tlie excellency of any performance. This is the most natural 
account of the origin of jfcriticism. 

A masterly genius, it is true, will of himself, untaught, com- 
pose in such a manm^' as shall be agreeable to the most mate- 
rial rules of criticism ; for a# lhe,sc rules are fountled in nature, 
nature will often sugg^U them in practice. Homer, it is more 
than probable, was jfcquainted with no systems of the art of 
poetry. Guided by genius alone, he composed in verse a regu- 
lar story, which all posterity has admired. But this is 'no 
argument against the usefulness of criticism as an art. For, as 
no Human genius perfect, there is no writer but may receive 
a.isistance from critical observations upon the beauties and 
.faults of those who have gone before him. No observations or 
1 lies can indeed .supply the defect of genius, or inspire it where 
*t is wanting. Bu^ tliey may often direct it into its proper chan- 
nel ; llicj may correct its extravagancies, and point out to it 
the most just and proper imitation of uatiu-e. Critical rules are 
designed chiefly to show the faults that ought to be avoided. 
T8 nature we must be indebted for the production of eminent 
beauties. . ■ 

From what ^as been said, we are enabled to farm a judg- 
ment concerning those complaints which it has long been 
fasliionublo for jietty ^authors to make against critics and crm-., 
cism. Critics have been represented as the great abridgers 
of the native liberty of genius ; as me imposers of unnatural 
shackles aifd bonds upon writers, from whose cruel persecutioif 
i.;cy must liy to the public, and implore its protection. Such 
^'applicato^y prefaces are not calculated to give very favourable 
nh as of +he genius of the aulhor : for every good writer will 
be pleased to have fiis work examined by the principles of sound 
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understanding and true taste. The declamations against cri- 
ticism commonly proceed upon ^tliis supposition, that critics 
are such as judge by rule* not by, feeling ; which is sojfar from 
being true, that they who judge ^fler this manner arerpedants, 
not critics. For all the rules of genuine *criticism I Have shown 
to be ultimately founded on feeling ; and taste and feeling are 
necessary to guide us in the implication of these rules to every 
particular instance. As there is 'nothing in which all sorts of 
persons more readily afiect to be j^udges than in works of taste, 
there is no doubt that the number of incompetent critics Avill 
always be great. But this affords no more foundation for a 
general invective against criticism, than the niimber of bad 
philosophers ‘or reasoncrs affords against reason and philo- 
sophy. 

An objection more plausible may be formed against criti- 
cism, from the applause that some perforinances have received 
from the public, which, when accurStely ci^nsidered, are found 
to contradict the rules established by criticil^m. Now, accord- 
ing to the principles laid down in the last Idcture, the public is 
llie supreme judge to whom the last appe|il nmst be made in 
every*work of taste ; as the standard of tasti^ is founded on the 
sentiments tliat are natural and common to o'!! men. But with 
respect to this, we are to observe, that the seii^c of the public Is 
often too hastily judged of. The genuine pul^lic taste does not 
always appear in the first applause given upop the publication 
of anynew work. There are both a great vulgar and a small, 
apt to be catched and dazzled by very superficial beaities, 
the admiration of which in a* little time passes away: and 
sometimes a writer may acquire great temporary reputation 
merely by his compliance with the passions or prejudices, with 
the party-spirit or superstitious notions, that may chance to' 
rule for a time almost a whole natio/i. In such cases, though 
the public may seem to praise, true criticism may with reason 
condemn : and it will a\ progress of time gain the dscendant : 
fof the judgment of true criticism, and the voice of the public, 
when once become unprejudiced and dispassionate, ncill ever 
coincide at last. 

Instances, I admit, there are, of some works that* contain 
gross transgressions of the laws of criticism, acquiring, never- 
theless, a general, amd even a lasting admiration. Such are 
the plays of Shakespeare, which, considered as dramatic poems, 
are irregular in the highest degree. But then we are to remark. 
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that tt||3r have gained tlie public admiration, not by their being 
irregular, not by their transgressions of the rules of ' art, but 
in spitd. of such transgressions. They possess otlter beauties, 
which ffi’e conformable to j^ist rules; and the force of these 
beauties llhs been so ^reat es to overpower all censure, and to 
give the public a degree oS' satislhction superior to the disgust 
arising from their blemishes. Sjiakespeare pleases, not by his 
bringing the« transactions of manj years into one play ; not by 
his grotesque mixtures of tragedy and comedy in one piece, 
nor by the strained tpoiigl^Jls, and affected witticisms, which he 
sometimes employs. / These we consider as blemishes,' and 
impute them ^o the /grossness of the age in which he lived. 
Bpt he pleases by Ms animated and masterly ireprcsentations 
of characters, by tlje livelines.s of his descriptions, the force of 
his sentiments, ana his possessing, beyond all writers, tiie 
natural language of passion : beauties which true criticism no 
less teaches us to place in^tlie highest rank, than nature teaches 
us to feel. / 

I proceed next (o explain the meaning of another tenn, which 
there will be frequent occasion to employ in these lectures : tliat 
is, Genius. / ‘ 

Taste and genius are two words frequently joined together ; 
and therefore, ipaccurafe think(!rs, confounded. They sig 
nify 1 owever lw<j> quite different things. The diflljerence between 
them can be clearly pointed out : and it is of importance to 
remember it. Taste consists in the power of judging ■, genius 
in the power of executing. One may have a considei'able de- 
gree of taste ill poetry, eloquence, or any of the fine arts, who 
iia.'' little or hardly any genius for composition or execution in 
any of these arts, but genius cannot be fomid without including 
’ taste also. Genius, therefore, deserves to be considered as a 
higher power of the mind* than taste, Genius always imports 
something ipventive or creative ; which does not rest in mere 
sensibility to beauty where it is perceived, but wliich can, more 
over, produce neiy beauties, and exhibit them in such a tiianue.. 
as stron^fly to impress the minds of others. Refined taste forms 
a good critic ; but genius is further necessary to form the poet, 
or tlie orator. ‘ 

It is proper also to observe, that genius is a word, which, in 
common acceptatioir, extends much turlitei* tlian to the objects of 
taste. It is used to signify that talent or aptitude whitli we 
receive from nature, for excelling in any one thine whatever. 
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Thu9 we speak of a genius for mathematics, as well as a |;enius 
for poetry; of a genius for wAr, for politics, or for anym^hani- 
cal employment, • , 

This talent or aptitude for excllling in some one pqgticular, 
is, I have said, what we receive from nature. By art and study, 
no doubt, it may be greatly improved ,• but by them alone it 
cannot be acquired. As genius is a higher faculty than taste, 
it is ever, according to the usual frugality of pature, more 
limited in the sphere of its operations. It is not uncommon to 
meet with persons who have an excellent taste in several of the 
polite arts, such as music, poetry, painting, and eloquence, all 
together ; but, to find one who is an excellent performer in all 
these arts, is much more rare ; or rather, indeed, such aa one 
ia.not to be looked for. A sort of universal genius, or one wtio 
is equally and indifferently turned towarils several different 
professions and arts, is not likely to excel in any. Although 
there may be some few exceptions, y*t in gt^neral it holds, that 
when the bent of the mind is wholly directed towards some one 
object, exclusive, in a manner, of others, there is the fairest 
pros])ect of eiiiiiieiicc in that, whatever it bo. The rays must 
convepge to a point, in ordea to glow intensely. This remark 
I here choose to make, on accoimt of its gi*,eat importance to 
young people; in leading them to examine Adth caic, _«|ud to 
pursue with afdour, the current and pointing df nature 
those exertions of genius in which they arc most lirav to 
excel. 

A genius for any of the fine arts, as I before oba^J^ 
always supposes taste ; and it is clear, tliat the improvement of 
taste will servo both to forward and to correct me operations of 
genius. In proportion as the taste of a poet, or drator, becomes 
more refined with respect to the beauties of composition, it will 
certainly assist him to produce tlie jnore finished beauties in his 
work. Genius, however,' in a poet or orator, may sometimes 
exist in a higher degree than taste; that is, genius 'may be bold 
and strong, when taste is neitlier very delicate, nor very cor- 
rect. This is often the case in the infancy of arts:, a period 
when genius frequently exerts itself with great vigour and e'le- 
cut«s MUlh much warmth ; while taste, which requires experience, 
and improves by sicwer degrees, hatli not yet* attained to its 
full growth. Homer and Shakespeare are proofs of what I now 
assert; in whose admirable writings are found instances of 
rudeness and indelicacy, which the more refined taste of later 
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writera, who had far inferior genius to them, would have taught 
them TO. avoid. As all human perfection is limited, this may 
very probably be the law of^ our nature, that it is not given to 
one maJ| to execute with vigtfur and fire, and at the same time, 
to attend to all the lesser ana more refined graces that belong to 
the exact perfection of his fviork : while, on the other hand, :y 
thorongh taste for those inferior graces, is, for the most part,! 
accompanied with a diminution of sublimity and force. 

Having tfius explained tlie nature of taste, the nature and.,; 
importance *of criticism, an<? the distinction between taste and 
genius ; 1 am now to consider the sources of the pleasures of 
taste. Here opens a very extensive field ; no less than all tiie 
pleasures of the imagination, as they are coimnonly called, 
wlfether afforded us natural objects, or by the imitations and 
descriptions of tiieni. But it is not necessary to the purpose of 
my lectures, tliat all these should be examined fully ; the plea- 
sure which we receh'e froni«discourse, or writing, being the main 
object of them. A, 11 that I propose, is to give some openings 
into the pleasures of taste in general ; and to insist more par- 
ticularly upon «ubbmity and beauty. 

We are far from having yet attained to any s 5 'stem con- 
cerning this subject. Mr. Addison was the first who attempted 
a*regular inquir»% in his Essay on the Pleasures of the Imagina- 
tion, published in the sixth volume of tlie Spcctsftor. He has 
reduced these pleasures under ♦liree l^ds — beauty, grandeur, 
and novelty. His speculations on this s^ect, if not exceedingly 
profound, are, however, very beautiful ahd'entertaining ; alld he 
has the merit of having opened a track, which was before un- 
beaten. The adl^ances made since his time, in this curious part 
of philosophical criticism, are not very considerable ; though 
^some ingenious ^writers liave pursued the subject. This is owing, 
doubtless, to t]|iat thinness and subtilfy which are found to be 
properties of all the feelin|;s of taste. They are engaging ob- 
jects ; but, ^rhen we would lay firm hold of titein, and subject 
tliem to «. regula^ discussion, they are always ready to elude our 
grasp. It is diMcujt to make a full enumeration of the several 
objects that give pleasure to taste ; it is more diflicult to define 
all those,which have been discovered, and to reduce them under 
proper classes ;,and, when we would go further, and investigate 
the efitcient ca^cs of the pleasure which.we receive fiom such 
objects,, %re. above’all, we find ourselves at a loss. For in- 
stance ; we ail learn by experienoe, that certain figures of bodies 
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appear to as more beautiful than others. On inquiring further. 
We find that the regularity of s<mie figures, and tlie gracefui 
variety of others, are the founda«on of the beauty which we 
discern in them ; but when we attempt to go a step be^nd this, 
and inquire what is the cause of regularity and variety pro- 
ducing in our minds the sensation beauty, any reason we can 
^^assign is extremely imperfect. These first principles of internal 
sensation nature seems to hav*e covered with an impenetrable 
veil. 

It is some comfort, however, th\t ijthoiigli the efficient cause 
be obscure, tlie final cause of tliose sensations lies in many cases 
more open : and, in entering on tins sul>ject, we^ cannot avoid 
taking notice# of the strong impression which the powers of 
taste and imagination are calculated to give us of the benignity of 
our Creator. By endowing us with such powers, he hath widely 
enlarged the sphere of the pleasures of human life ; and those 
too of a kind the most jDure and innocent. The necessary imr 
poses of life might have been abundantly answered, tliough our 
senses of seeing and he^sring had only served to distinguish ex- 
ternal objects, without conveying to us any of tlu^se refined and 
delicate sensations of beauty and grandeur, with which we are 
now so much delighted. Tliis additional embellishment and 
glory, which, for promoting our entertainment, the Author of 
Nature hath jfioured forth upon his works, is one striking testi- 
mony, among many others, of benevolence and goodness. This 
though^ which Mr. Addison first started, Dr. Akenside, in 
his poem on the Pleasures of the Imagination, has happily 
pursued 

-Not content 

With every food of liie to noiir&lsh man, 

By kind illusions of the wondering: sense. 

Thou mak'st all nature, beauty to his eye, 

Or music to his ear. • , 

I shall hejjin with considering (he pleasure which arises 
from suhliinity or grandeur of which 1 propose to treat at some 
length : both as this has a character more precise and .distinctly 
marked than any other of the pleasures of the imagination, and 
as ^t coincides more directly with our main subject. »For the 
greater distinctness, 1 shall, first, treat of the grandeur or sub- 
limity of external objects themselves, whicli will employ the rest 
of this lecture ; and afterwards, of the description of such ob- 
jects, or of what is called tlie sublime in writing, which shall be 
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the subject of a following lecture. I distinguish these two things 
from one anotlierj the grandpur of the objects themselves when 
they are presented to the ejti, and the description of that gran- 
deur in^iiscourse or writingi though iriost critics^ inaccurately I 
thinks bl0nd them tog;ethe]^ and I consider grandeur and sub- 
limity as terms synonimorfsf or nearly so. If there be any 
distinction between them, it arises from sublimity’s expressing 
grandeur in jts highest degree."^* 

It is npt easy to describe, in words, the precise impression 
wiiiv'h great and subligiie /objects make upon us, when wo 
behold them ; but every one has a conception of it. It pro- 
duce® a sort •of internal elevation and expansion ; it raises the 
{Tiind much above its ordinary state ; and tills iiwith a degree 
o^ wonder and astonishment, which it cannot well express. 
The emotion is certainly delightful ; but it is altogether of tho 
serious kind ; a degree of awfulness and solenmit}^, even ap- 
prba(*hing to severity, cmnmoaly attends it when at its height ; 
very distinguishable from the more gay and brisk emotion 
raised by beautiful objects. 

The simplest form o(* external grandeur appears in th.^ vast 
and boundless pro^j)ects jjresented to us by nature; silcii u» 
wide extended plaius, to which the eye can see no limits ; tho 
firmament of li^dven ; or the boundless expanse of the ocean. 
Ail vasti'ess produces tlie impression of sublimity. It is to be 
remarked, howev^er, that space,^ extended in length, makes not 
So strong an impression as height or depth. Though i} bound 
less plain be a grand object, yet a high mountain, to wliicli we 
look up, or an awful precipice or tower Avhence we look down on 
the objects which lie below, is still more so. The excessive 
grandeur of tlie firmament arises from its height, joined to jts 
boundless extent ; and that of the ocean, not from its extent 
alone, but from the perpetual motion and iiTesistible force of 
that mass of waters. Wherever space is concerned, it is clear, 
that amplttfide or greatness of extent, in one dimension or otlier, 
is necessary to grandeur. Remove all bounds from any object, 
and you* presently render it sublime. Hence infinite space, 
endless numbers, and eternal duration, fill the mind with great 
ideas. • • 

From this some have imagined^ that vastness, or amplitude 
of extent, is the fqjmdation of all sublimity. But I cannot be 

* S|e a rhUosophical Enquiry into the odaln of our of the SubUme and 

BmtitnU Dr. Oerrard on Taste, Section li. Elements of Criticism, chap. iv. 
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of this opinion^ because many objects appear sublime which 
have no relation to space at all. Such^ for instance^ is great 
loudness of sound. The burst ofi|thunder or of cannon, tlie 
. roaring of winds, the shouting of multitudes, the sound cf vast 
cataracts of water, are all incontesti|jy grand objects. heard 
tile voice of a great multitude, as tl^eisound of many waters, and 
of mighty thunderings, saying Hallelujah.’’ In general, we 
may observe, that great power &nd force exerted always raise 
sublime ideas ; and perhaps the most copious source of these is 
deri\cd from this quarter. Hence t'^e grandeur of earthquakes 
and burning mountains ; of great coiiilagra lions ; of the stormy 
ocean, and overflowing waters; of tempests of wind ; of thunder 
and lightning ; imd of all the uncommon violence of the elements, 
Nx)tjiing is more sublime than mighty power and strength. A 
stream that runs within its banks, is a beautiful object : but 
wlien it rushes do\v n with the impetuosity and noise of a torrent, 
it presently becomes a sublime one. ^ From lions, and other 
animals of strengih, are drawn sublime comparisons in poets. 
A race-horse is looked upon with pleasure ; but it is the war- 
horse, whose neck is clothed wutli tliunder,” that^arries gran- 
deur ir?its idea. Tlio engagement of tw^o great armies, as it is 
the highest exertion of Immaii might, combines a variety of 
sources of the sublime ; and has accordingly been always consi-, 
dered as one of the most sinking and magnificent spectacles 
llial can be eitlfrr presented to the eye, or exhibited to the ima- 
ginationjii destTiption 

For the fiuilier illiustration of this subject, it is proper to 
remark, that ail ideas of the solemn and awful kind, and even 
bordering on the terrible, tend greatly to assist the sublime ; 
such as darknCvSs, solitude, and silence. What are the scenes 
of nature that elevate the mind in the highest degree, and 
produce the sublime sensation? Not the gay landscape, the 
flowery field, or the flourishing city*" ;‘'but the hoary mountain, 
and the solitary lake ; the aged forest, and the tor^syit falling 
over the rock. Hence, toU, night scenes are commonly the most 
sublime. The firmament, when filled with »tars, scattered in 
such vast numbers, and with such magnificent profusion, strik-' i 
the imagination with a more awful grandeur, than when \ve view 
it enlightened with all the splendour of the sun. The deep sound 
of a great bell, or tl^e striking of a great clock, are at any 
time grand ; but, when heard amid the silence and stillness ot 
the night, they become doubly sx Darkness is very commonly 
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applied for adding uublimit j to all our ideas of the Deity, * He 
maketh darkness his pavilion ; he dvvelleth in the thick eloud.^ 
So Milton : U 

is- -How oft, amid&t 

Tm k clouds and dnrk, do£ heaven^ all-iuling; Sire 
Choose to leside, liis {'ior^wnubscur’d, 

And, witli the majesty of uafkness, lound 
Circles his thione Hook II. 203 

Observe, with how much art Virgil has introduced all those ideas 
of silence, vacuity, and darkness, when he is going to introduce 
ins hero to <he infernal i^^^gil&ns^ and to disclose the secrets of 

the great deep. 

« 

DJ, qnibu'H imporium cst animarum, ninbra'qnc silentcf, 

^ R Et Chaos, et Phlc^Gthon, Joca nocte silentia late, <• 

Sit milu fas audita loqui; sit, numine vostro, 

Pandeie les alti teir^ ct cati^ine mersas. 

Ibant obsouri sola sob nocte per uinbrani, 

Pei quo domos Hitis vaciias, et inania re^na 
• Quale per incertam lun^ sub luce mah^i^na 
Est iter in silvis — .* 

These passages I quote at present, not so much as instances of 
sublime writing, though in themselves tiny truly are so, as to 
show, by tlic effect of them, that the objects which they present 
to us, belong to the class of sublime ones. 

« Obscurity, we are further to remark, is not unfavourable to 
the sublime. I'hough it render the object indi«iiricl, the im- 
pression, however, maybe great; for, as an ingenious author 
has well observed, it is one thing to make an idea clear, and 
anotlier to make il affecting to (he imagination ; and llie imagi- 
nation may be* strongly affected, and, in I'act, ol'teii is so, by 
objects of which we have no clear conception. Thus nc sec tliat 
almost all the descriptions given us of tlie appearances of super- 
natural beings, carry some sublimity, though the conceptions 
which they afford us be confused and indistinct. Their subli- 

* Ye subtcriancan Gods, whose awful sway 
(^lidin!^ gliosts and silent shades obey ; 

O Chaos, hear ! and Plilegethon pi'ofound ! 

^ViiDse sojfrnn empire sti etches wide aioiind ' 

Give me, >e jrreat tremendous powers! to tell 
Of scenes and wonders in the depths of hell ; 

Give me your mighty seciets to display, 

Ficni those black realms of darkness lolhe day.— TM tt* 

Obacuie they went ; through dreary shades, that ltd 
Along the Mbiste dominions of the dead*; 

As wander travellers in woods by night, 

By me moon's doubtful and malignant hght 4 *«-DRYOFv. 
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rnity arises from the ideas^ wliich they always convey^ of supe- 
rior power and might, joined ^dth an awful obscurity Wc may 
see this fully excmplilied in following noble passage oF the 
book of Job : " In Ihouglits fipin the visions of tho^iiighi, wlien 
•s^eep slci'p fclleth upon men, fciir cairj?fc upon me, ^d trembling, 
\Vhieh mado all my bones to sl*ake. Then a spirit jiasscd be- 
fore my face ; the liair of my flesh stood up : It stood still ; but 
' I could not discern the forth thereof ; an iiuage^was before mine 
e^es; there was silence; and I heard a voice— Shall mortal 
’ man be more just than God {3(^} i v. 15.) ]So ideas, it is plain, 

. aie so sublime as those taken from the Supreme Being; Die most 
unknown, but the greatest of all objects; the infinity of whose 
nature, an^l the eternity of whose duration, joined witl^ the om- 
nipotence of his powder, though they surpass our conceptions, 
jet exalt them to the highest. In general, all objects that ate 
gn atly raised above us, or far removed from us either in space 
or in tilin', are apt to strike us astgreat. Our viewing tHem as 
through the mist of distance or antiquity, is favourable to tlnj 
impressions of their sublimity. 

As obseiu'ity, so disorder too, is very comjiatible wilb gran- 
deur ; nay, frequently heightens it. Few things that are strictly 
regular, and methodical, appear sublime. We see tlic limits on 
every side; we feel ourselves confined; llieio is no room foiMbe 
mind's exorting any great eflbrt. Exact proportion of parts, 
tliougb it efltcrs often into the beautiful, is much disregarded in 
the sublime, A great mass of rocks, thrown together by tiu'* 
bana of nature with wildness and confusion, strike the mi ul w illi ' 
moie grandeur than if they had been adjusted to one anotlier 
With the most accurate symmetry. 

In the feeble attempts which human art can make towards 
])rodu< ing grand objects (feeble, I mean, in comparison w 
the powers of nature), greatness^of dimensions always consti- 
tutes a principal part. No pile of buildings can convey any idea 

♦ The pictiiie which Lucretius 1ms cliawnof the dominion of .siiperstmoii ovei 
mankind, rcpiesentiuij it as a portentous spectre show^^ its head fioni the <’i''uds, 
and disinayin$^ the whole human race with its countenance, toi?ethcr w uii the 
maj^naniniity ot Kpicurus in raising himself up against it, caines ai» th* 
giandeur ol a sublime, obscure, and awful image. 

• 

Humana ante ociilos firde cum vitajaceret 
In terris, oppressa gravi sub religionc, 

Qua? caput a dadi regionibus ostendebat, • 

Honibili super adspectu a niortalibus instans, 

Pi imum Grams homo morl&lcs toUerc contra 
Lst oculos ausus. — Lit), i. t*JL 
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of sublimity^ unless it be ample and lofty. There is too, in ar- 
chitecture, what is called greatness of manner; which seems 
chiefly to arise from presenting) the object to us in one full 
point of view-; so tlmt it shall m^ie its impression whole, entire, 
and undividec^f upon the nilnd. li Gothic cathedral raises ideas 
of grandeur in our minds, by ids «ize, its height, its awful ob- 
scurity, its strength, its antiquity, and its durability 

There still remains to be mentioned one class of sublime ob- 
jects, which may he called the moral or sentimental sublime ; 
arising from certain excrtionsi^iGflhe human mind; from certain 
afl'ections and actions of our fellow-creatures. These will be 
found to be all, oi' chiefly, of that class, which comes under Ihe 
name ,ofrmagnanimity or heroism; and they produce an eflect 
extremely similar to what is produced by the view of grand 
objects in nature; filling the mind with admiration, and elevat- 
ing it above itself. A noted instance of this, quoted by all the 
Frencli critics, is the celebrated moarat of Corneille, in 

the tragedy of Horace. In the famous combat betwixt the Ho- 
ratii and the Curiatii, the old Horatius, being informed that two 
of his sons are sWin, and that the third had betaken himself to 
flight, at first will not believe the report ; but being thoroughly 
assured of the fact, is fired with all the sentiments of high ho- 
nour and indignation at this supposed unworthy behaviour of his 
surviving son. He is reminded, that his sou stood alone against 
three, and asked what he wished him to have done ? — ^ To have 
died!” — ^Iie answers. In the same. manner, Porus, taken^p*’?- 
soner by Alexander, afier a gallant defence, and asked how he 
wished to be treated ? answering, “ Like a king and Caesar 
chiding the pilot who was afraid to set out with him in a storm. 
Quid times ? Cjesarem vehis are good instances ol this sen- 
thnenial sublime. Wlierever, in some critical and high situa- 
tion, we behold a man uncommonly intrepid, and resting upon 
himself; superior to passion and to fear; animated bj some 
great princifflS to the contempt of popular opinion, of selfish 
interest, of dangers, or of death; there’ we are struck with a 
sense of tliCr sublime."^ 

* The sublime, in natural and in moral objects, is brought before us in one 
view, and ciknpared together, in tlie following beautiful passage of Akcnside^i 
■^Measures of the Imagination ; 

Look then abroad through nature ; to the range 

Of planets, suns, and adamantine spheres, * 
heeling, unshaken, through the void immense; 

^ And speak, O man! does this capacious scene, 

^ With half’ that kindling miO<isty, dilate 

Ttiy conception, as when Brutus rose 
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High virtue is the most natural and fertile source of this moral 
sublimity. However, on somei occasions, where virtue either 
has no place, or is but imperftfctly displayed, yet if extraordi- 
nary vigour and force of mind be discovered, we not insen- 
sible to a degree of grandeur fei the character ; and from the 
splendid conqueror, or the darm^ conspirator, wliom we are far 
from approving, we cannot withhold our admiration ^ 

I have now enumerated a variety of ins lances, both in inani- 
mate objects and in Imman life, wherein the suJdinie appears. 
In all these instances, the emotion raised in us is of the same 
kind, although the objects that produce the emotion be of 
widely different kinds. A question next arisen, whether we are 
able to discover some one fundamental quality in which filUthese 
different objects agree, and which is the cause of their pro- 
ducing an emotion of the same nature in our minds ? Various 
hjqiotheses have been formed concerning this, but, as far as 
appears to me, hitherto unsatisfactory. Some have imagined 
that amplitude or great extent, joined with simplicity, is either 
immediately, or remotely, the fundamental quality of whatever is 
sublime; but we have seen that amplitude is* confined to one 
species of sublime objects ; and cannot, without violent straining, 
be applied to them all. The author of A Philo mphical En- 
quiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful/* 

• 

• 

KefujRont, from th? stiuXo of Ca'sai's fai^, 

Amid llie ciowd ol patriots; and his arm 
Aloft extondm;;, like eternal Jove, 

When ffinit bniicfs down the thunder, call'd alioiiil 
On TuUy's name, and shook Uis crimsjon steel. 

And bade the lather of his country hail ! 

For lo» the tyiant prostrate on the dust, 

And Koine JKjain is free ! — Book i. 

<* 

• SUins Italicus studied to give an august idea of Hannibat, by represeniicg 
liim as surrounded with all his victories, uj-^he place of guards. One who had 
formed the design of assassinatipg him in the midst ol a least, is thus addrewed s 
, Fallit te, mensas inter quod credis inermem ; * 

7'ot bellis qii 2 Q.sita vifo, tot citdibus, ariiiat 
Majestas seterna ducein. Si admovciis ora, 

Cannas, et Trehiam ante oculos, Trasymciiatiue busta 

Et Pauli stare iiigcntem mirabeiis uuibram. Lib. xi. 34 . 

A thought somewhat of the same nature occurs in a French author : “ II sc 
ca«he; mais sa reputation le d^coiivic: il marche sans suite et safts 6quip.ij?c; 
mais chacun, dans son esprit, le met sur un char de tiiomphe. On conipte,^ cn 
le voyant, les enneinis qu’U a vaincii, non pas les serviteurs qui le siiivent. i out 
seul qu'U est, on se figure? autour de lui, ses verliis, ses victoircs qm i aexom- 
pagnent. Moins il est snperbe, plus il devient v6n6rable,’' Oiaison I nnchre e 
M. dc Tuienne, par M Flechier.— Both these passages aie splendid, rather than 
BttbUme. In the first there is a want of justness in the tbou*>:lit ; iD the second, 
of fimpUcity in the expression* 

• n 2 
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to whom “WO are indebted for several ingenious and original 
tliouglits upon this subject, proposes a formal theory upon this 
foundation, TJiat terror is the soiitce of the sublime, and that no 
objects have\^his character, but such as produce impressions of 
pain and danger. It is indeed finie, that many terrible objects 
are highly sublime ; and that l^fandeur does not refuse an al- 
liance with the idea of danger. But though this is very properly 
illustrated by tlFO autlior, (many of whose sentiments on tha 
head I have adepfed,) yet he seems to stretch his theory too far, 
when he represents the sublim\3 4is consisting wholly in modes of 
danger, or of pain For the proper sensation of sublimity ap- 
pears to be distinguishable from the sensation of cither of these, 
and, r^ii**several occasions, to be entirely separjited^lrom them. 
In many grand objects, tlicrc is no coincidence with terror at 
all ; as in the magnificent prospect of wide extended plains, and 
of tlu^ starry firmament ; or ni the moral dis 2 )ositions and senti- 
ments, which we view with liYgh admiration ; and in many pain- 
ful and terrible objects also, it is clear, there is no sort of 
grandeur. The amputation of a limb, or the bite of a snake, are 
exceedingly terrible ; but are destitute of all claim whatever to 
sublimity. I am inclined to Ibink, tliat mighty force or poAV^er, 
whether accompanied with terror or not, whether employed in 
protecting or in alarming us, has a better title, than any thing 
tnat has yet been mentioned, to be the fundamentSl quality of 
»the sublime ; as, after the review which we have taken, there 
^ does not occur to me any sublime object, into the idea of ijdiich, 
power, strength, and force, either enter not directly, or are not, 
at least, intimately associated with the idea, by leading our 
thoughts to some astonishing power, as concerned in the pro- 
duction of the object. How^ever, I do not insist upon this as 
sufficient to found a general theory : it is enough to have given 
this view of the nature and^iflerenl kinds of sublime objects ; 
by Tillich I li^ie to have laid a proper foundation for discussing, 
witli greater accuracy, the sublime in writing and composition* 


LECTURE IV. 

THE SUBLIME IN WRITING. 

Hating treated of grandeur or sublimity in external ob- 
jeets, Ihe way seems now to be cleared, for treating, with more 
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advantage, 0 / tlie description of such objects ; or, of what is 
called the sublime in writingi^ Though I may appear to enter 
early on the consideration of t^iis subject ; yet, as the sublime is 
a species of writing which depends less than any^ other on tlie 
artificial embellishments of rhetoric,* it may be i^amiued with 
as much propriety here, as in •any subsequent part of the Lec- 
tures. 

Many critical terms lutve unfortunately begn employed in a 
sense too loose and vague, none more so, than ^hat of the sub- 
lime. Every one is acquainted ^ith the character of Ca sar’s 
Commentaries, and of the style in which they are written ; a 
style remarkably pure, simple, and elegant ; but the most re- 
mote frorwlhe sublime, of any of the classical authors.. Yet this 
- author has a German critic, Johannes Giilielmus Bergerus, who 
wrote no longer ago than the year 1720, pitched upon as the 
perfect model of the sublime, and has composed a quarto 
volume, entitled De naiurali Pulckritudim Orationis; tlie Express , 
intention of w hich is to show, that Caesar’s Commentaries con- 
tain the most complete exemplification of all Ldngiiius"s rules 
relating to sublime writing. This I mentioit as a strong proof 
0 / the confused ideas which have prevailed concerning this sub- 
ject. true sense of sublime writing, undoubtedly, is such 

a description of objects, or exhibition of sentiments, wdiich are 
in ihemsflves of a sublime nature, as shall give us strong im- 
pressions of them. But there is another very indefinite, and^ 
thq{;efore very improper sense, which has been too often pift 
upon it ; wlien it is applied to signify any remarkable and dis-* 
tinguisliing excellency of composition ; wlietfier it raise in us the 
ideas of grandeur, or those of gentleness, elegance, or any other 
sort of beauty. In this sense Ciesar's Commentaries may, in- 
deed, be termed sublime, and so may many sonnets, pastorals, ^ 
and love elegies, as well as Hpmer’s Iliad. But this evidently 
confounds tlie use of w^ords ; and marks no one species, or cha- 
racter of composition whatever. ' 

I am sorry to be obliged to observe, that the sublime is too 
often used in this last and improper sense, by tlje celebrated 
critic Longinus, in his treatise on this subject. JHe sets out, 
•indeed, wdtli describing it in its just and proper iftcaning ; as 
something that elevates the mind above itself, and fills it w'^lli 
high conceptions,- and a noble pride. But from tliis riew of it, 
he frequently departs ; and substitutes in the place of it, ^\]jat- 
ever, in any strain of composition, pleases higiily. Thus many 
of the passages which he produces as instances of the aubliim 
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are merely elegant^ without having the most distant relation to 
proper sublimity ; witness Sapplip’s famous ode, on wliich he des- 
cants at considerable length. H^) points out five sources of the 
sublime. The first is, boldness or grandeur in the thoughts ; the 
second is, the patlietic ; ' the tliird, the proper application ot 
figures ; the fourth, the use of ti opes and beautiful expressions 
the fifth, musical structure and arrangenieut of words. This is 
the plan of one v^ho was writing a treatise of rhetoric, or of the 
beauties of writing in general ; not of the sublime in particular 
Fc.- if these live heads, only#'tlte two first have any peculiar 
rehiUott to the sublime ; boldness and grandeur in the thoughts^ 
and, in some instances, the pathetic, or strong exertions of pas- 
sion ; ^th^^ other three, tropes, figures, and musical armngemenls, 
have no more relation to the sublime, ihtin to other kinds of 
good writing ; perhaps less to the sublime, than to any other 
species whale\er ; because it requires less the assistance of or- 
nament. From this it appeals, that clear and precise ideas on 
this head are not to be expected from that writer. I would not, 
however, be understood, as if I meant, liy this censure, to 
represent his tredcise as of small value ; I know no critic, an- 
cient or modern, that discovers a more lively relish of the beau- 
ties of fine writing, than Longinus ; and he has also the merit 
of being himself an excellent, and in several passages, a truly 
j-ublime, writer. But, as his work has been generally fconsidered 
as a standard on this subject, it was incumbent on me to give 
i*ny opinion concerning the benefit to be derived from iV It 
•Scleservcs to be consulted, not so muen for distinct instruction 
concerning the sublime, as for excellent general ideas concerning 
beauty in writing. 

I return now to the proper and natural idea of the sublime 
inutCompositioiK The foimdation of it must alw ays be laid in tlio 
nature of the object described.^ Unless it be such an object as, 
if presented to our eyes, if exhibited to us in reality, would 
raise ideas of'tliat elevating, that awful, and magnificent kind, 
which we call sublime ; the description, how’^ever finely drawn, 
is not entitled to come under this class. This excludes all 
objects that are merely beautiful, gay, or elegant. In the next 
place, the •bject must not only, in itself, be sublime, but it 
liiust be set before us in such a light as is most proper to give 
us a clear and full impression of it; it must be described with 
strength, with conciseness, and simplicity. This depends, prin- 
cipally, upon' tlie lively impression which the poe^ or orator, 
i^as^of^he object winch he exhibits; and^upon his being deeply 
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affheled and warmed by the sublime idea which he would con 
vey. If his own feeling be languid, he can never inspire us with 
any strong emotion. Instance!?, which are extremely numerous 
on this subject, will clearly show the importance .of all the re- 
quisites which I have just now mentioned. 

It is, generally speaking,* Jlmong the most ancient authors, 
that we are to look for the most striking instances of the sub- 
lime. I am inclined to thiitk, that the early ages of the world, 
and the rude unimproved state of society, are peculiarly favour- 
able to the strong emotions o? riaublimity. The genius of men 
is then much turned to admiration and astonishment. Meeting 
with many objects, to tliem new and strange,* their imagination 
is kept glowing, and their passions are often raised Jto the 
.utmost. They think and express themselves boldly, and without 
restraint. In the progress of society, the genius and manners 
of men undergo a change more favourable to accuracy, than to 
strength or sublimity. • * • 

Of all writings, ancient or modern, the sacred scriptures 
afford the highest instances of the sublime. The descrip- 
tions of the Deity, in them, are wonderfully* noble ; both from 
thb grandeur of the object, and the manner of representing it. 
What an assemblage, for instance, of awful and sublime ideas 
is presented to us, in that passage of the eighteenth pilalm, 
where an ‘appearance of the Almighty is described ! In my 
distress I called upon the Lord ; he heard my voice out of his 
ienp^le, and my cry came before him. Then the earth shoot 
and trembled; the foundations also of the hills were moved;* 
because he was wroth. He bowed the Leavens and came 
down, and darkness was under his feet ; ami he did ride upon 
a cherub, and did fly ; yea be did fly upon the wings of the 
wind. He made dai-kness his secret place ; his pavilion rouful 
about him were dai'k waters, |ind thick clouds of the sky.*' 
Here, agreeably to tlie principles established in the last lecture, 
we see with what propriety and success the cirtumstances of 
darkness and terror are applied for heightening the sublime. So, 
also the prophet Habakkuk, in a similar passage : • He stood, 
and measured tlie earth ; he beheld, and drove asunder tlie na- 
•tious. The everlasting mountains were scattered ; the perpetual 
hills did bow ; Ids ways are everlasting. The mountains saw 
thee ; and they trembled. The overflowing of the water passed 
by. The deep uttered his voice and lifted up his hands on high.® 
The noted instance, given by Longinus, from Moses, “ God 
said* Let there be light ; and there jras light is not liable to 
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the censui*e which I passed on some of his instances^ of being 
foreign to the subject. It belon|fS to the true sublime ; and the 
sublimity of it arises from the strong conception it gives, of an 
exertion of ^lower, prod^icing its elfect with the utmost speed 
and facility A thought of the same kind is magnificently am- 
plified in the following passage* of Isaiah (chap. xliv. 24, 27, 
28.): Tlius saith the Lord, thy Redecmei, and he tliat formed 
thee from the wO'mb : I am the Lord that nuiketh all things, that 
stretchetli forth the Iieavens alone, that spreadeth abroad the 
eaith by myself— that saith tcTtnc deep. Be dry, and I vnli dry 
up thy rivers ; that saith of Cjrus, He is she|.lierd, and shall 
perform all my ]deasure ; even saying to Jerusalem, Thou shalt 
be ballf; and to the temple. Thy foundation shaft be laid.” 
There is a passage in tife Psalms, whieli deserves to lie men- 
tioned under this head; God,” says the Psalmist, “ stilleth tlie 
noise of the seas, the itoise of their wa^es, and the tumuhs of 
the people.” The joining together tu o such grand o1>je{ ts as 
the ragings of the wafers and the tumults of the people, between 
whidi tliere is much resemblance as to form a very natural 
association in the fancy, and the representing them both as sub- 
ject, at one moineni, to the command of God, produces a noble 
effej't. 

ITomer is a poet, wlio, in all ages, and by all u'itics, has 
jceii gicatly admired for sublimity, and lie owes much of his 
egrandeur to that native and unalUcted simplicity which charac- 
^ t crises hisS manner His descriptions of hosts engaging J the 
animation, the fire, and rapidity, which ho throws into his 
batth's, presenf, to every reader of the Iliad, frecpicnt instances 
of .sublime wTiting. His introduction of the gods tends often 
to heighten, in a high degree, the majesty of liis warlike scenes. 
iTeiice Longinus be.stows such high and just commendations on 
tlud passage, in the fifteenth b6ok of the Iliad, where Neptune, 
wi jm preparing to issue forth into the engagement, is described 
as shaking the mountains with liis steps, and driving his chariot 
along the ocean ; Minerva arming herself for fight, in the fifth 
book ; and 'Apollo, in the fifteenth, leading on the Trojans, 
and flashing terror with his aegis on the face of the Greeks, are 
similar instances of great sublimity added to the description of 
battles, by the appearances of those celestial beings. In the 
twentieth book, where all the gods take part in the engagement, 
a( cor(h*!g as they severally favour either the Grecians or the 
Trojtyis, the poet's genius is signally displayed, and the descrip- 
tion ^'ises mio the awful magitificcnce. All nature is 
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represented as in commotion. Jupiter thunders in the heavens ; 
Neptune strikes the earth with his trident ; the ships, the city, 
and the ir^iuntaiiis shake ; the eaith trembles to its centre ; 
Pluto starts from his throne, in dread lest the secrets of the 
infernal region should be laid open to the view of mortals. The 
passage is worthy of being inserted.** 

Aot«p IttbI Xtfl’ u/ncXov, ^OKvfjLTTioi fjXvOov avSptJVf 
8’ Koarspj), Xaoaadoc' ave S’ ^AOrjvri, — 

Ave S*^Apj)c IrtpwQtVj XstlXairi laog , — 

*i2c rove ajbffpOTipovg fidtcapee orpvvovrc, 

’^vfiiftaXov, Iv S’ avTOitj eotSa fh'iyvvvTo (iapactiv* 

Alivov c'0ij3pdt'rt](T£ TTOTijp avSpwv r£ re 

" - uvrdp ivapOe llo<TaSaa>v irtva^a 

Vaiav (ITT £i peer niv, dpuov r anrziva Kap})va»> 
ndvrac S’ iaaeiovro TroSfc TToXuTrtSaicou ’IStjc, 

Kal KOpvfpai, TpoKov re ttoXuj, Kci vtjeg 'Amanov, 

^ESScicrev 8’ virevapOav ava^ tvepiov ^AiSojvivg, 

Aalaai S' Ik ^povov uXro, koi ia\c* fi{} oi vTrapfJe 
Vatav avappi'i^eie noaetSdofr tvoal^Owp, • 
tlJictci c£ 5pf)Toi(ri Kai uOavaroKTi ^avehi 
^papcaXa\ ivpwavraf ra tb erTvyloveri Sreoi Trap, 

Tdo’croc dpa ktottoc (opro ^ewp cp Si ^vpi(jpt<vv>* • 

* lliud, XX. 47 , &c. 

T!ir works of Ossiaii (as I have elsewhere shown) abound 

• * 

• Ilul whon tbc |K>\v<Ms cU«‘Cending sweird tlio figlit, 

Then tnniiilt rose, fierce rage, and pale afii tgUt , • 
tliiough the tiembliiig chores Minciva calls, 

And now she thundeis fiomthe Giecian walb. 

Mais, hov’iing o’ci his Tioy, his tenor shioiids 
fn gloomy tempests, anvi a night ot clouds ; 
aNow thiough each Tiojan hcait he tui^ poms, 

W'lth voice divine, fioni Ilion’s tjjpmost toneis 

Above, the Sire of Gods hts Ihundei tolls, 

And peals on peals redoubled rend the poles , 

Beneath, stern Neptune shakes the soliil giound, 

The forests wave, the mountains nod mound ; 

Thioiigh all her siimnufs tiemble Ida’s wood^ 

And iroin their sources boil liei bundled fioods; 

Troy’s tiiriets totter on the locking plain. 

And the toss’d navies beat the heaving main : 

Beep in the dismal region of tlie dead, 

Th’ internal monarch i ear’d lusJhQniihciwI, . ^ 

Leapt from his throne, lest Neptune’s aim should lay 
His daik dominions open to the day, 

And potii in light on Pluto’s drear abodes, 

Abhoii^d by men, and dreadful ev’n to gods. 

Such wars tli' immortals wage, such honors leiid 

Tlie vvorUfs vast conciv'iP^'vv hen the gods ‘•oiifcnd.— -rorfc 
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with examples of the sublime. The subjects of wliicli tluit 
autlior treats, and the manner in which he writes, are partied- 
larly favourable to it. IIe*possesses all the plain and venerable 
manner of the ancient times. He deals in no superfluous or 
gaudy Ornaments but throws forth his images with a rapid 
conciseness, which enabibs them to strike the mind with the 
greatest force. Among poets of more polished times, w^e are to 
look for tjie graces of correcfl writing, for just proportion of 
parts, a^d skilfully conducted narration. In the midst of 
smiling scenery and pleasurable themes, the gay and the beauti- 
ful will appear, imdoubtedly, to more advantage. But amidst 
thS' xHide scenes of nature and of society, such as Ossian 
degcribes ; amidst rocks, and torrents, and uvhirlwinds, and 
1)attles, dwells the sublime, and naturally assoc^es itself with 
that grave and solemn spirit which distinguislttithe author of 
Fingal. “ As autumn’s dark storms pour two echoing 
hills, so towards each other approached th^;, mBroes. As two 
dark sti'eams from high rocks meet and mix, and roar on the 
plain : loud, rough, and dark, in battle, met Lochlin and Inis- 
fail ; chief tnixed his strokes with chief, and man with man, 
Steel clanging sounded on steel. Helmets are cleft 6n high ; 
blood bursts, and smokes around. As the troubled noise of 
the ocean when roll tlie waves on high ; as the last peal of the 
thunder of heaven ; such is the noise of battle*. The groan of 
the people spread over the hills. It was liSe the thunder of 
night, when the cloud bursts on Cona, and a thousand ghosts 
shriek at once on the hollow wind,” Never were images 
of more awflil sublimity employed to heighten the terror .of 
battle. 

I have produced these instances in order to demonstrate 
that conciseness and simplicity are essential to sublime writing, 
simplicity I place in opposition to studied and profuse orna- 
ment, and conciseness to superfluous expression. The reason 
why a dc-fcct, either in conciseness or simplicity, is hurtful in a 
peculiar rnanner to the sublime, I shall endeavour to explain. 
The emotion occasioned in the mind by some great or noble 
object raises it considerably above its ordinary pjl|^h. A sort 
of enthusiasm is produced, extremely agreeabl#Sltdiile itJasts, 
but from which the mind is tending every moment to fall 
down into its ortoaiy situation. Now, when an author has 
brought us, or is ’attempting to bring us, into tliis state ; if he 
multiplies words unnecessarily, if he decks the sublime object 
]|vhjch he nresents to us. round T*niiTif1 with oma 
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iiients ; nay^ if he throws in any one decoration that sinks in the 
least below tlie capital image, tliat moment he alters the key ; he 
relaxes the tension of the mind ; the strength of the feeling is 
emasculated; the beautiful may remain, but the sublime is 
gone. — ^When Julius Caesar said to the pilot who wa^ afraid 
to put to sea with him in a storm,* ^ Quid times ? Caesarem 
veins we are struck with the daring magnanimity of one 
relying with such confidence oh his cause and Ijis fortune. 
These few words convey every thing necessary to gjve us the 
impression full. Lucan resolved td'^^amplify and adorn the 
thought. Observe how, every time he twists it round, it 
departs farther from the sublime, till it end at last in a tumid 
declamation. ^ 

Sperno minas, iiiquit, pelaq^i, ventoque fiirenti 
Titidc sinum . Italiain m c’(r1o aactore lecii^as. 

Me pete. Sola tibi causa lia'c est justa tiinoi is 
Victoicm non nbsse tiiiim ; quern numiiia nunqiiam 
Destltuimt ; de quo male tunc ForturA meretiir 
Cum post \ota \emt. Medias perriimpe piocellas 
TnteKi secure niea. Cceli iste fictique 
Non pnppts nostiu^ labor est. Hanc Cscsarc piessani 
A iiuctu defendet onus , nam piodeiit tindis * 

Iste ratis Quid tanta strago paretiu* 

Igiiotas ? quauit pelagi neltquc tuiiiultii 
Quid pvsestet toituna nuhi.* — Phais. v. 578. 

On acGounh of the great importance of simplicity and 
conciseness, I ctJhceive rhyme, in English verse, to be, if not 
inconsistent with the sublime, at least very unfavourable to it 
The constrained elegance of this kind of verse, and studied 


Uut Capsar, still supeiior to disticss, 

Feat less and confident of sure success. 

Thus to the pilot loud : ^Tlie sea^ despise, 

And the vain tlireat’iuiig of the noisy skies ; 

Though gods deny thee yon Ausonian strand, 

Yet go, I charge you, go, at my ^command ! 

Tliy ignorance alone can cause thy fears, 

Thou know’st not what a fi eight thy vessel bears ; 
Thou know’st not 1 am he to whom 'tis given 
Never to want the care of watchful heaven. 
Obedient Foitune waits my humble thrall, » 

And, always ready, comes before 1 call. 

Let winds, and seas, loud wai*s at freedom wage, 
Afld waste upon themselves their empty rage ; 

A stronger, mightier daemon is thy friend, 

Tlio^, and thy bark, on Csesar’s fate depend. 

Tnou stand’st amazM to view this dreadful scene, 
Apd wonder’st what tlic Gods and Fortune mean ; 
Bat artfully their bounties thus they raise, 

Amd from my danger arrogate new praise : 

Amidst the fears of death they bid me live, 

And still enhance whaaibcy are suic lo«ive — Rovi-i 
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smootlmess of the sounds^ answering regularly to each other at 
the end of the line, though they be quite consistent with gentle 
emotions, yet weaken tlie native force of sublimity ; besides, 
that the superfluous words which the poet is often obliged to in 
trodu^ie, in order to fill up the rhyme, tend further to enfeeble 
it. Homer's description^f the nod of Jupiter, as shaking the 
heavens, has been admired in all ages, as highly sublime. Li- 
terally trq^nslated, it runs thus^ ^ He spoke, and bending his sable 
brows, gave the awful nod ; while he shook the celestial locks 
of hi' immortal head,,^H Olympus was shaken.” Mr. 
traiislales it thus : 

/ • * 

He spoke , and awful bends bis sabl^ biows, 

Sliakes bis anibiosial curls, and gives the nod^ 

Tlic stamp ot fate, and sanction ot a God. 

High Heaven with ticinbling tlie dread signal look, 

And all Olympus to its centre shook. 

Tin image is spread out, and attempted to be beautified ; but 
it is, in truth, weakened. The iliird line, “ The stamp of fate, 
and sanction of a God,” is merely expletive ; ami introduced 
for no othdr reason but to fill up the rhyme ; for it interrupts the 
description, and clogs the image. For the same reaso’b, out of 
mere compliance with the rhyme, Jupiter is represented as shak- 
ing his locks bciore he gives the nod ; — “ Shakes his ambrosial 
and gi\es the nod,” which is trifling and'wilhout meaning. 
M'hereas, in the original, the hair of his head shaken, is the 
eflf'ct of his nod, and makes a happy picturesque ci^^cumstancc 
in the description."^ 

The bordiiess, freedom, and variety of our blank verse, is 
infinitely more favourable than rhyme, to all kinds of sublime 
poetry. Tlie fullest proof of this is afforded by Milton, an au- 
thor whose genius led him eminently to the sublime. Tlie 
whole firliliilltl second books of Paradise Lost, are continued 
iiislauces of it. Take only, lor an example, the following noted 
description of Satan, after liis fall, appearing at the head of the 
inferiMil liosts : 

• 

He, above the rest, 

In shape and gesture pioiidly eminent, 

Stood like a towci : his|oiin had not yet lost 
All Ilf r oiiglnal bllghtlle^s, nor appear’d 
Less than ai change! iiiin’d, and the excess 
Ot gloi y obscui ’d : as when the smi, new' risen. 

Looks through Ihe horizontal misty air, 

Slioin othis beams j or, Irom behind the moi.n, 

• See Webb on the Beauties of Poetry* 

• • • 
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In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
• On half the nations, and, withJear of change, 

Perplexes monarchs. Darken t1 so, yet shone 
Above them all th’ Archangel.*— 

Here concur a variety of sources of tlft sublime : tlie prin- 
cipal object emiuentl)^ pjreat ; a higjf superior nature, fallen in- 
deed, but erecting itself against distress ; the grandeur of tlic 
principal object heightened, by ^associating it with ^so noble an 
idea as that of the sun sutlering an eclipse ; this picture shaded 
with all those images of change and*" trouble, of darkness and 
terror, which coincide so finely with the sublime emotion ; and 
the whole expressed in a style and versification, easy, natural, 
and simple, butfinagnificentr ^ 

" 1 have spoken of simplicity and conciseness as essential To 
sublime 'writing. In my general description of it I mentioned 
strength, as another necessary requisite. The strength of de- 
scription arises, in a great measure,* from a simple .concise- 
ness ; but it supposes also something more, namely, a i>ropcr 
choice of circumstances in the description, so as to exhibit 
the object in its full and most striking point ot view. For 
every dliject has several faces, so to speak, hy which it may be 
presented to us, according to the circumstances with which 
we surround it; and it will appear eminently sublime, or noth- 
in proportion *as all these circumstances are happily chosen, 
and of a sublime kind. Here lies the great art of tlie writer ; 
and, iiujeed, the great diflicidty of sublime description. If the 
description be too general, and divested of circumstances, the 
object appears in a faint light ; it makes a feeble impression, or 
no impression at all, on the reader. At the same time, if any 
trivial or improper circumstances are mingled, the whole is 
degraded. 

A storm or tempest, for instance, is a sublime object in 
nature. But, to render it sublime in description, it is not 
enough, either to give us mere general expressions concerning 
the violence of the tempest, or to describe its common vulgar 
effects, in overthrowing trees and houses. It must bg painted 
with such circumstances as fill the mind with great and awful 
idcsuB. This is very happily done by Virgil, in the ftJlowing 
passage ; 

• 

luse Pater, media iiimbornm lo nocte, coriiscft 
Fulniina molitiir dextr^ ; quo maxima motii 
Terra treniit ; fiigcre ferae , et moitalia corda 
Per gentes biimihs stravit pavor , ille flagranti 
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Aiit Atho, ant Rbodopeo, aut alta Ceraunia telo 

Geprg. i. (28. 

Every circumstance in this noble description is the production 
of an imagination ly^ated and astonished with the grandeur of 
the object. If there be npjr defect, it is in the words immedi- 
ately following these I have quoted ; " Ingeminant Austri, et 
densissimus imber where th% transition is made too hastily, I 
am afraid,* from the preceding sublime images, to a tliick 
shower, &d the blowing^^f the south wind; and shows how 
difficult it frequently is, to descend with grace, without seeming 
to fall . . 

The high importance of the rule which I haje been now giv- 
ing; concerning the proper choice of circumstances, when de- 
scription is meant to be sublime, seems to me not to have been 
sufficiently attended to. It has, however, such a foundation in 
njtture, as renders the least deflexion from it fatal. When a 
writer is aiming at the beautiful only, his descriptions may have 
improprieties in fheni, and yet be beautiiUl stdi. Some trivial 
or misjudged circumstances can be overlooked by the reader ; 
they make only the diflerence of more or less ; the tgay, or 
pleasing emotion, which lie has raised, subsists still. But the 
case is quite diflbrent with the sublime. There, one trifling cir- 
cumstance, one mean idea, is sufficient to destroy the whole 
charm. This is owdng to the natui'e of the emotion aimed at 
by sublime description, which admits of no mediocrity, and can- 
no; subsist in a middle state; but must either highly transport 
us, or, if unsuccessful in the execution, leave us greatly dis- 
gusted and displeased. We attempt to rise along with the 
writer ; the imagination is awakened, and put upon tlic stretch ; 
but it requires to be supported ; and, if in the midst of its efforts, 
you desert it unexpectedly, dowm it comes, with a painful shock. 
When Milton, in kis battle of the angels, describes them as 

* The Father of the Gods his glory shrouds, 

Involv’d in tempests, and a night of clouds : 

And from the middle darkness flashing out, 

*Uy llts he deals his fiery bolts about. 

Farth feels the motions of her angry God, ) 

I Iier entrails tremble, and ber mountains nod, V 
And flying beasts In forests seek abode. j 
Deep horror seizes every human bicast ; 

Their pride is.htimbled, and their fears confess’d ; 

While be, from high, his rolling thunder throws, * 

And fires the mountains with repeated blows ; 

!I^6 rocks are from their old foundations rent ; 

The vi*nds rcdaiible, and the rains augment.— D r vp£ 2 i« 
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(earing up the mountains, and throwing them at one another ; 
Ihhre are, in his description, as Mr.^ddison has observed, no 
circumstances but what are properly i^nblime : 

From tlieir foandations loos'nin^ to and fro, t 
They pluck’d the seated hills, with all^thcir load, 

Kocks, waters, woods ; and by the sUhj^j'y tops 
UpliftiDf^, bore them in their hands.— 

Whereas Claudian, in a fragment \ipon the wars of tlie giants, 
has contrived to render this idea of tiieir throwing the m«)untains, 
whicli is in itself so grand, burlesque and ridiculous ; by tliis 
single circumstance, of one of his giants with the mountain Ida 
upon his shoulders, and a river, Avhich floAved from th*e mountain, 
running down alofig the giant's back, as he held it up in that 
posture. There is a description loo in Virgil, which, I think, is 
censurable, though more slightly, in this respect. It is that of 
the burning mountain iEf na ; a subject certainly very proper tq 
• be worked up by a poet into a sublime cfescription : 

— Horrifleis juxta tonat ^tna minis, 

Interdiimque atrani proiumpit ad ^etiiera niibem, 

Tmbm»^ fiiniantem piceo, et candeutc favilla, 
ifttollitquc globos danimanim, et bidera lambit : 
lutcrdum scopulos, avulsaquc visceia montis 
cructans, llquefactaque &axa sub auras 
(him glomciat fundoque exa^sluat inio.* — j£ii. iii. 571. 

• 

Here, after several magnificent images, the poet concludes mth 
personifying the mountain under this figure, eructans viscera 
cum gemifu,” belching up its bowels with a groan ; which, by 
likening the mountain to a sick and drunken person, ^degrades the 
majesty of the description. It is to no purpose to tell us, that 
the poet here alludes to the fable of the giant Enceladus lying 
under Mount iEtna ; and that he supposes his motions and tos- 
sings to have occasioned the fiery eruptions. He intended the 
description of a sublime object ; and the natural ideas, raised 
^ by a burning mountain, are infinitely more lofty tlian tho be.ch- 

* The port capacious, and secure from wind, • 

Is to the foot of thundering^ i^tna join'd ; 

turns a pitchy cloud she rolls on hi^^h, ) . 

^ By turns hot embers from her entrails fly, ^ 

And flakes of mountain flames that Uck the sky : \ 

^ Oft from her bowels massy rocks are thrown, 

And shivered by the force come piecemeal down 

Otl liquid lakes of but ningf sulpiiur flow 

Fed from tlie fiery sprinjifs that boil below.-"I)RYJDEN. 

In this translation of DrydenV, the debasinj^ circnnistance to vIiaU j ohi<ic<t 
in the orijcinal, is with propriety on^tli^d * 
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ings ot any giants how huge soever. The debasing effect of 
the idea which is here prefuited, will appear in a stronger light, 
by seeing what figure it makes in a poem of Sir Richard Black- 
more’s, who, through a monstrous perversity of taste, has cho- 
sen this for the c*apital circumstance in his description, and 
thereby (as Dr. Arbutlmof •humorously observes, in liis Treatise 
on the Art of Sinking) has represented the mountain as in a fit 
of the colic. ^ 

)£tna, and all the bnj^njiC niountams, iiud 
Their kindled stores vvitii inbred storms of uind 
Blown up to lafte, and roaring out complain, - \ 

As <^rn with invt ard gi ipes and tortiii mg pain ; 

Labotn tug, they cast their dreadful vomit round, 

^ e And with theii melted bowels spi cad the giouna. 

Such instances show how much the sublime depends upon a 
just selection of circumstances ; and with how great care every 
circumstance must be avoided, which, hy bordering in (.lie least 
upon the mean, or even upon the gay or the iriiling, alters the 
tone of the emotion. 

If it shjall now be inquired, what are ilie proper sources of 
the sublime? iriy answer is, Tliat tliey arc to bo loiiked for 
every where in nature. It is not by hunting after tropes, and 
figures, and rhetorical assistances, that we can expect to pro- 
duce it. No : it stands clear, for the most part, of these la- 
boured refinements of art. It must come mmought, if it comes 
at all ; and be the natural offspring of a strong imagination ; 

Kst Deus in nobis; agiUnte calesciniiis illo. ^ 

Wherever a’great and awful olyect is presented in nature, or a 
very magnanimous and cxalteil affection of the human mind is 
displayed; thence, if you catch the impression strongly, and 
exhibit it warm and glowing, you may draw llui sublime. 
These are its only proper. sources. In judging of any striking 
beauty in composition, whether it is, or is not, to be referred 
to this<5lass, we must attend to the nature of the emotion which , 
it raises ; and only, if it be of that elevating, solemn, and awful 
kird, ^which dtlstinguishes this feeling, we can pronounce it 
sublime, 

Jlfom the account which I have given of the naturetof the 
sublime, it clearly follows, that it is an emotion wdiich can never 
be long protracted. The mind, by no force of genius,.can be 
kept, for any considerable time, so far raised above its common 
tone ; but will, of course, relax into its ordinary situation, . 
J^either are the abilities of any human writer sufficient to fur- 
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nisli a long continuation of uninterrupted sublime ideas. The 
utmost we can expect is, that <|{iis fire of imagination should 
sometimes flash upon us like lightning from heaven, and then 
disappear. In Homer and Milton, this effulgence of genius 
breaks forth more frequently, and with •greater lustre, than in 
most authors. Shakespeare alsQtrises often into the true sub- 
lime. But no author whatever is sublime throughout. Some, 
indeed, there are, who, by a jtrength and dignity in their con- 
ceptions, and a current of high ideas that runs through their 
whole composition, preserve the wmder’s mind always in a tone 
nearly allied to the sublime ; for which reason they may, in a 
limited sense, merit the name of continued subliyie writers ; and 
in this class ye may justly place Demosthenes and Plato. 

As for what is called the sublime style, it is, for tffc^jiost 
part, a very bad one; and has no relation whatever to the 
rm\ sublime. Persons are apt to imagine, that magnificent 
words, accumulated epithets, and ascertain swelling kind af ex- 
pression, by rising above what is usual or vulgar, contributes 
to, or even forms, the sublime. Notliirig can be more false. 
In all the instances of sublime writing, which I Jiave given, no- 
thing of tills kind appears. God said, let there be Light, and 
there was light.’* This is striking and sublime. But put it 
into what is commonly called the sublime style : The Sov,c- 
reign Arbilar of nature, by the potent energy of a smgle Avord, 
/commanded the light to exist;” and, as Boileau has well ob- 
served, the style indeed is raised, but the thought is fallen. In 
geneAl, in all good Avriting, the sublime lies in the thought, not 
in the Avords ; and Avlien the thought is truly noble, it will, for 
the most part, clothe itself in a native dignity of language. 
The sublime, indeed, rejects mean, Ioav, or trivial expressions ; 
but it is equally an enemy to such as are turgid. The main se-^ 
cret of being sublime, is to say great things in few and plain 
words. It will be found to hold, without exception, that the 
most sublime autliors are the simplest in their ^tyle; and 
wherever you find a writer, who affects a more than ordinary 
pomp and parade of words, and is alvA^ays endeavouring to mag- 
nify his subject by epithets, there you may immediately suspect, 
tlijit, feeble in sentiment, he is studying to support himsell by 

mere expression. n fi . f 

The same unfavoui’able judgment Ave must pass on all that 

laboured apparatus with which some writers introduce a passage, 
or description, which they intend shall be sublime ; calling on 
their readers to attend, invoking their muse, or breaking forth 

f « £ 
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unto general, unmeaning exclamations, concerning Ite greatness 
terribleness, or majesty of the object which they are to describe 
Mr* Addison, in his Campaign^ has fallen into an error of this 
kind, wlien about to describe the battle of Blenheim. 

v 

But, O my Muse * ivhat numbers wilt thou find 
To sin» the furious troops ill battle join’d ? 

Methuiks, 1 hcai the diiim’s tumultuous sound, 

The victor’s shouts, atid djmg g;roaiis, confound ; Sue, 

Introductions, of this kind arc a forced attempt in a writer to 
spur up himself, and his reatWft, when he finds his imagination 
begin to flag. It is like taking artiiicial spirits in order to sup- 
ply the want of ftucJi as are natural. |]y this observation, how- 
ever^ 1, do not mean lo pass a general censure on ]\'^r. Addison's 
Campaign, which, in several places, is far from wanting merit ; 
and, in particular, the noted comparison of his hero to the angel 
who rides in the whirlwind and directs the storm, is a truly 
sublime image. 

The faults oiijiosite to the sublime are chiefly tw^o; the 
frigid and the bombast. The frigid consists in degrading an 
object, or sentiment, which is sublime in itself^ by our mean 
conception of it ; or by our w eak, low, and childish description 
of it. This betrays entire absence, or at least great poverty of 
gemius. Of this, there aie abundance of examples, and these 
commented upon with much humour, in the treatise on the Art 
of Sinking, in Dean Swell's works ; the instances taken chiefly 
Jnmi Sir Tichard Blackmore. One of these I Jiad occasion al- 
lerwly to give, in relation to Mount jEtiia, and it w^ere needless 
to pro<lu<‘e any more. TJie bombast lies in liircing an ordinary 
or trivial object out of its rank, and endeavouring to raise it 
into the sublime ; oi* in attempting to exult a sublime object 
.beyond all natural and reasonable bounds. Into this error, 
which is but too common, wrijers of genius may sometimes fall, 
by unluckilj losing siglit of the true point of tlic sublime. Thim 
is also callod tustian or rant. Shakespioire, a great but incor- 
rect t'cnuis, is not unexceptionable here. Dryden and Lee, in 
their t?*age(lies, abofind with it. 

Thus far of the sublime; of which 1 have treated fully, be- 
cause it is so capital an excellency in fine writing, and becaiAse 
clear and prcvise ideas on this head are, as far as 1 know, not 
lo be met with in critical wTiters. • 

Before I conclude this lecture, tliere is one observation 
winch I choose to make at this lime ; I shall make it once for 
all,' and hope it will afterwards be remembered. It is with 
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respect to the instances of faults, or rather blemishes and im- 
perfections, which as I have doife in this lecture, I shall here- 
after continue to take, when I can, from writers of reputation. 
I have not the least intention thereby to disparage their cha- 
racter in the general. I shall have other occasions of doing 
equal justice to their beauties. *6ut it is no reflection on any 
human performance, that it is not absolutely perfect. The task 
would be much easier for me to collect instances^of faults from 
bad writers. But they would draw no attention, -when quoted 
from books which nobody reads. And I conceive, that the 
method which I follo%v will contribute more to make the best 
authors be read with pleasure, when one properfly distinguishes 
t’lcir beaiitie/ from their faults ; find is led to imitate aiic^ ad- 
mire only what is worthy of imitation and admiration. 


LECTURE V 

BEAUTY, AND OTHER PLEASURES OF YASTE. 

• 

As sublimity constitutes a particular character of com- 
position, and forms one of the highest eKcellciicics of eloquence 
and of poetry, it was proper to treat of it at some length. It 
wull not be irccessary to discuss so particularly all the other 
pleasures that arij 5 ^ from taste, as some of them have less rela- 
tion ft) our main sul^ect. On beauty only I shall make se\cral 
observations, both as the subject is curious, aud as it tends to 
improve taste, and to discover the foundation of several of the 
graces of description and of poetry. # 
Beauty, next to sublimity, affords, beyond doubt, the highest 
pleasure to the imagination. The emotion which it raises, is- 
very distinguishable from that of sublimity. It is of a calmer 
kind ; more gentle and soothing ; does not elevate the mind s(» 
much, but produces an agreeable serenity. Sublimily raises a 
feeling, too \ioleut, as I sho>ved, to belfiisling; tbe pleasure 
arising from beauty admits of longer contimiancc. •Itexieuds 
algo to a much greater variety of objects than sublimity ; to a 
variety indeed so great, that the feelings which •beaut, ill 
objects produce, differ considerably, not in degree only, hut 

• See Hutchinson^s Enquiry roncernincf Besiuty and Virtisc.— Uervard on 
Taste, cliap. lii. — Enquiry into the Origin of the Idea« ot the Siiulnue aiul Lcau- 
tifiih — Elements of CiUicism, (h.ip. iti. — ^Spertatoi, ^ol. vi.— on^ thfc 
Pleasures of TusUi. « • • 
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also in kindj from one another. Hence^ no word m the language 
is use<| in a more vague signification than beauty. It is applied 
to almost every external object that pleases the eye, or the ear j 
to a great number of the^ graces of writing ; to many dispositions 
of the mind ; nay, to several., objects of mere abstract science. 
We talk currently of a beautiful tree or flower; a beautiful 
poem ; a beautiful character ; and a beautiful theorem in 
mathematics. ' ^ 

Hence wd'may easily perc^vive, that, among so great a variety 
of objects, to find out some one quality in which they all agree, 
and svhich is the foundation of that agreeable sensation they all 
raise, must be a very ditficult, if not, more prol^ably, a vain 
atteiL*p^. Objects, denominated beautiful, are so diflerent, as 
to please, not in virtue of any one quality common to them 
all, but by means of several different principles in human 
nature. The agreeable emotion which they all raise, is some- 
what of the same nature ; and, therefore, has the common name 
of beauty given to it ; but it is raised by diflbrent causes. 

Hypotheses,, however, have been framed by ingenious men, 
for assigning the fundamental quality of beauty in all objects. 
In particular, uniformity amidst variety, has been insisted on 
as this fundamental quality. For the beauty of many figures, 
1 admit that this accounts in a satisfactory manner. But when 
we endeavour to apply this principle to beauti^l objects of 
si;tne other kind, as to colour, for instance, or motion, we sliall 
soon find that it has no place. And even in external fi.^ured 
objects, it does mot hold, that their beauty is in proportion to 
their mixture of variety with uniformity ; seeing many please us 
highly beautiful, which have almost no variety at all ; and 
others, which are various to a degree of intricacy. Laying 
systems of this kind, therefore, aside, what I now propose is, to 
give an enumeration of several of those classes of objects in 
which beaqjty most remarkably appears ; and 1o point out, as far 
as I can, the separate principles of beauty in each of them. 

Colour affords, perhaps, the simplest instance of beauty, and 
thereiore the fittest to begin with. Here neither variety, nor 
uniformitj, nor any other principle that I know, can be assigned. 

foundation of beauty. We can refer it to no other cause 
but ttio structure of the eye, which determines us to receive 
certain modifications of the rays of light with more pleasure than 
otliers. And we see accordingly, that, as the organ of sensaiiou 
varies in different persons, they have tlieir different favourite 
colou/s. It is probable, that association of ideas has influence. 
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in some cases, on the pleasur%which wc receive from colours. 
Green, for instance, may appear more beautiful, by being con- 
nected in our ideas with rural prospects and scenes ; white, with 
innocence ; blue, with the serenity of the sky. Independent of 
associations of this kind, all Qtat we can further observe con- 
cerning colours is, that those chosen for beauty are generally 
delicate rather than glaring^. Such are those paintings witli 
wliich nature hath ornamented some of her works,^and which art 
strives in vain to imitate ; as feathers of several kinds of 
birds, the leaves of flowers, and the fine variation of colours 
exhibited by the sky at the rising and setting of the sun. These 
present to tjs the highest instances of the beauty of colouring ; 
and have accordingly been the favourite subjects of poetical 
description in all countries. 

- - From colour we proceed to figure, which opens to us forms 
of beauty more complex and diversyied. Regularity first Occurs 
to be noticed as a source of beauty. Ry a regular figure, is 
meant, one which we perceive to be formed according to some 
certain rule, and not left arbitrary or loose inithe construction 
of parl!>. Thus, a circle, a square, a triangle, or a hexagon, 
please the eye by their regularity, as beautiful figures. We must 
not, however, conclude, that all figures please in proportion to 
their regularity; or that regularity is the sole, or the chief 
foundation of* beauty in figure. On the contrary, a certain 
graceful vai'iety is found to be a much more powerful principle 
of be!luty ; and is therefore studied a great deal more than regu- 
larity, in all works that are designed merely lo please the eye. 
I am, indeed, inclined to think, that regularity appears beautiful 
to us, chiefly, if not only, on account of its suggesting the ideas 
of fitness, propriety, and use, which have always a greater con- 
nexion with orderly and proportioned forms, than with tliose 
which appear not constructed according to any certain rule. It 
is clear that nature, who is undoubtedly tlie most griMseful artist, 
hatli, in all her ornamental works, pursued variety, w’^ith an 
apparent neglect of regularity. Cabinets, doors, and windows, 
are made after a regular form, in cubes and parallelograms, with 
ejjftct proportion of parts ; and by being so formed tl;cy please 
the eye : for this good reason, that, being works of use, they 
are, by such figurevS,,the better suited to the ends for which they 
were designed. But plants, flowers, arid leaves, are full of 
variety and diversity. A straight canal is an insipid figure, in 
comparison of the meanders of rivers. Cones and pyraraida are 
beautiful ; but trees growtri^ in fheir natftral wildness, are infi* 
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nitelymore beautiful than when tfimmedinto pyramids and doiies. 
The apartments of a house must be regular in their disposition^, 
for the conveniency of its inhabitants ; but a garden, which is 
designed merely for behuty, would be exceedingly disgusting, 
if it had as much uniformity anti order in its parts as a dwelling- 
house. 

Mr. Hogarth, in his Analysis of Beauty, has observed, that 
figures bounc^ed by curve lines, are, in general, more beautiful 
than those bounded by straight lines and angles. He pitches 
upon two lines, on which, according to him, the beauty of figure 
priiietpally depends ; and he has illustrated and supported his 
doctrine, by a surprising iiuinber of instances. Tlie one is the 
waving line, or a curve bending backwards and forwards, some- 
what in the form of the letter S. This he calls the line of 
beauty ; and sliows how often it is fonud in shells, flowers, and 
such tither ornamental worlds of nature; as is common also in 
the figures designed by painters and sculptors, for the purpose* 
of decoration. The other line, whicli he calls tlie line of grace, 
is the former waving curve, twisted round some solid bodJ^ 
The curling woz'm of a cominon jack is one of the instances he 
gives of it. Twisted jullars, and twisted liorns, also exhibit it. 
In all the instances whicli he mentions, variety plainly appears 
to be so material a principle of beauty, that ho seems not to err 
much when he defines the art of drawing pleasif/g forms to be 
the art varying well. For the curve line, so much the 
iavomite of painters, derives, according to him, its chief iftlvaii- 
ta„;e, from its perpetual bending and variation from the slilV 
regularity of the straiglil line. 

Motion furnishes anotlier source of beauty, distinct from 
figure. Motion of itself is pleasing; and bodies in motion are, 
caeteris paribus/' preferred ^to those in rest. It is, however, 
only gentle motion that belongs to the beautiful ; for when it is 
very swiff, or very forcible, such as tliat of a torrent, it partakes 
of llie sublime. Tlie motion of a bird gliding through the air^ 
is extremely beautiftil ; the swiftness with wdiich lightning darts 
through the heavens, is magnificent and astonishing. And here 
it is prqper^'to observe, that the sensations of sublime and 
beautiful are not always distinguished by very distant bounda- 
ries ; but are capable, in several instances, of approaching 
tow^ards each other. Thus, a smooth running stream is one of 
the most beautiful objects in nature : as it swells gradually into 
a great river, the beautiful, by degrees, is lost in the sublime. 
A young tree is a beafltifol object; Spreading ancient oak is a 
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venerable and a grand one. calmnesif of a fine morning is 
beautiful ; the universal stillness of the evening is highly sub- 
lime, But to return to the beauty of motion, it ^vill be found, I 
think, to hold very generally, that mption in a straight line is 
not so beautiful as in an undula^^ng waving direction ; and mo- 
tion upwards is coininonly, too, more agreeable than motion 
downwards. The easy curling motion of flame and smoke may 
be instanced, as an object sihgularly agreeable ? and here Mr. 
Hogarth’s waving line recurs u|)yjn us as a princf^jle of beauty. 
That artist observes very ingeniously, that all the common and 
necessary motions for tlie business of life are performed by men 
in straiglit or plain lines ; but that all the graceful and orna- 
mental movements arc made in waving lines ; an obstwtfation 
not unworthy of being attended to, by all who study the grace 
jof gesture and action. 

Though colour, figure, and motion, be separate principles 
of beauty, yet in many beautiful ^objects they all meet, and 
tlierel)}^ render the beauty both greater, and more complex. 
Thus, ill flowers, trees, animals, we arc entertained at once witi) 
the lielicae.y of the colour, witli the gracefulness of the figure, 
and sometimes also with the molion of the object. Although 
each of these produce a separate agreeable sensation, yet they 
are of sucli^a similar iiaiure, as readily to mix and blend ia one 
general perce^ptioii of beauty, wliicii we, ascribe to the hole 
object as its cause ; for beauty is always conceived by us, as 
sonuiliing residing in tlie object which raises the pleasant sen- 
sation ; a sort of glory which dwells upon, and invests it. 
Perhaps the most complete assemblage of beautiful objects ti at 
can any where be fomul, ls presented by a rich natural land- 
scape, where there is a suflicient variety of objects : fields in 
verdure, scattered trees and flowers, running water, and animals 
grazing. If to these be joined Some of the productions of art, 
which suit such a scene ; as a bridge which arches over a river, 
smoke rising from cottages in the midst of trees, and the 
distant view of a fine building seen by theorising sun; we then 
enjoy, in the highest perfection, that gay, cheerfifl, and plea- 
sant sensation which characterizes beauty. To have an eye 
and a taste formed for catching the peculiar beautfes of such 
scenes as these, is a necessary requisite for all who attempt 
poetical description* 

The beauty of the human countenance is more complex tlian 
any that we have yet considered. It inc ludes the beauty of 
colour arising from the shades of the complexion ; and 
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Uie beauty ol figure^ arising if|Om the lines which form the dif- 
ferent features of the face. But the chief beauty of the counte- 
nance depends upon a mysterious expression, which it conveys, 
of the qualities of the mipd ; of good sense, or good humour ; of 
sprightUness, candour, beUevoliBnce, sensibility, or dtlier amiable 
dispositions. How it comes to pass, tliat a certain conforma- 
tion of features is connected in our idea with certain moral 
qualities ; whether we are taughf by instinct or by experience 
to form this ^connexion, and >0 read the mind in the counte- 
nance ; belongs not to us now to inquire, nor is, indeed, easy to 
resoHc. The fact is certain, and acknowledged, that what gives 
the human countenance its most distinguished beau^, is what is 
[ called tts expression ; or an image, which it is conceived to show 
’ of internal moral dispositions. 

This leads us to observe, that there are certain qualities of 
the mind, which, whether ^pressed in the countenance, or by 
words, or by actions, alwaj s raise in us a feeling similar to 
that of beauty. There are two great classes of moral qualities ; 
one is of the high and the great virtues, winch require extraor- 
dinary efforts ; and turn upon dangers and sufferings ;* as 
heroism, magnanimity, contempt of pleasures, and contempt of 
death. These, as I have observed in a former lecture, excite 
in the spectator an emotion of sublimity and grandeur. The 
other class is generally of the social virtucvS, and**such as are of 
a softer and gentler kind ; as compassion, mildness, friendship, 
and generosity. These raise in the beliolder a sensatiOn of 
ph asure, so muefh akin to that produced by beautiful external 
objects, that, though of a more dignified nature, it may, without 
improprielj^ be classed under the same head. 

A species of beauty, distinct from any I have jet mentioned, 
arises from design or art ; or, other words, from the percep- 
tion of means being adapted to an end ; or the parts of any 
thing beings wpll fitted to answer the design of tlie whole. 
When, in considering the structure of a tree or a plant, we ob- 
serve how ^11 the parts, the roots, the stem, the bark, and the 
leaves, ai*e suited to the growth and nutriment of the whole : 
much mo^je when we survey all the parts and members of«a 
living animal ; or when we examine any of the curious vvorks of 
art, stick as a clock, a ship, or any nice machine ; Uie pleasm e 
wlncli we hwe in the survey, is wholly founded on this sense o* 
beauty. It is altogether different from tlie perception of beauty 
produced 1^ .colour, figure, variety, or any of the causes formerly 
mcritionecb When I look at a watcli * for instance, the <if 
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il if finely engtaveil^ and of curious workmanship^ strikes me as 
l!^autiful in the foriner .sense ; bri^t colour> exquisite polish^ 
figures finely raised and turned. But when I examine the spring 
and the wheels, and praise the beauty of the internal machinery ; 
my pleasure then arises wholly fromjthe view of that admirable 
art, with which so many various and complicated parts are 
made to unite for one purpose. 

This sense of beauty, in fitneiis and design, has an extensive 
influence over many of our ideas. vB is the foundation of tlie 
beauty which we discover in the proportion of doors, windows, 
arches, pillars, and all the orders of architecture. Let the or- 
naments of a building be ever so fine and elegant ift tliemselves, 
yet if they intei^ere with this sense of fitness and design, tliay 
lose their beauty, and hurt the eye like disagreeable objects. 
Twigtjed columns, for instance, are undoubtedly ornamental ; but 
as they have an appearance of weakness, they always displease, 
when they are made use of to supijort^any part of a building 
that is massy, and that seems to require a more substantial 
prop. We cannot look upon any work whatever without being 
led, by a natural association of ideas, to think of its end and 
design, and of course to examine the proj>riety of its parts, in 
relation to this design and end. Wlien their propriety is clearly 
discerned, the work seems always to have some beauty ; but 
when there is a*to^al want of propriety, it never fails of appear- 
ing deformed. Our sense of fitness and design, therefore, is so 
powerful and holds so high a rank among our perceptions, as 
to regulate, in a great measure, our otlier ideas qf beauty : an 
observation which I the rather make, as it is of the utmost im- 
portance, that all who study composition should carefully attend 
to it. For in an epic poem, a history, an oration, or any work 
of genius, we always require, as we do in other works, a fitness, 
or adjustment of means, to the end which the author is supposed 
to have in view. Let his descriptions be ever so rich, or his 
figures ever so elegant, yet, if they are out of place, if they are 
not proper parts of that whole, if they suit not the main design, 
they lose all their beauty ; nay, from beauties tliey are cenverted 
into deformities. Such power has our sense of fitness and eon- 
gruitjr to produce a total transformation of an object whose ap- 
pearance otherwise would have been beautiful. 

After liaving mentioned so many various species of beauty, 
it now only remains to take notice of beauty as it is applied to 
writing or discourse ; a term commonly used in a sense altoge- 
ther loose and undetermined. For it is ^applied to all lh8l 
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please^^ either in style or iV sentiment, from whatever principle 
that pleasure flows ; and a^heautiful poem or oration means, hi 
common language, no other than a good one, or one well com- 
posed. In this sense^ it is plain, the word is altogether indefinite, 
and points at no particular species or kind of beauty. There is, 
however, another sense, somewhat more definite, in whicli beau- 
ty of writing characterises a particular manner ; when it is used 
to signify » certain grace and amenity, in the turn either of style 
or sentiment, for which soijr'e authors have been peculiarly dis- 
tinguished. In this sense, it denotes a manner neitlier remark- 
ably sublime, nor vehemently passionate, nor uncommonly spark- 
isng; but suih as raises in the reader an emotion of the gentle 
pi.*icid kind, similar to what is raised by the Imntemplation of 
beautiful objects in nature ; which neither lifts the mind very 
high, nor agitates it very much, but difluses over the imagina- 
tion an agreeable ami pleasing serenity. Mr. Addison is a wri- 
ter altogetlier of this chSractcr; and is one of the most proper 
and precise examples that can be given of it. Fenclon, the au- 
thor of the Adventures of Telemachus, may be given as another 
example, Virgil too, though very capable of rising on occa- 
sions into the sublime, yet, in his general manner, is distin- 
guished by tlie character of beauty and grace rather than of sub- 
limitj. Among orators, Cicero has more of tlie beautiful than 
Demosthenes, whose genius led him wholly igjvards vchemcm'c 
and strength. 

Tais much it is sufficient to have said upon the .'yibject of 
beauty- We, have traced it through a variety of foims ; as 
next to sublimity, it is the most copious source of the pleasures 
of taste ; and as the consideration of the different appearances, 
and princijiles of beauty, tends to llie improvement of taste in 
many subjects. 

But it is not only by afflieariiig under the 1‘orms of siibliuio 
or beautiful, that objects delight the imagination. From se- 
veral otlier principles, also, they derive their power of giving 
it pleasure. 

Novtjlty, for instance, has been mentioned by Mr. Addison 
and by every writer on this subject. An object which has no 
merit to recommend it, except its being uncommon or ne^, by 
means of this quality alone, produces in the mind a vivid and an 
agreeable emotion. . Hence that passion of curiosity, wliich pre- 
vails so generally among mankind. Objects and ideas which 
iiave been long familiar^ make too faint an impression to give an 
agreeable exercise ^to our facul%j. New and strange objects 
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Jouse the mind from its dormant by giving it a quick and 
pleasing impulse. Hence^ in a great measure^ the entertainment 
afforded us by fiction and romance. The emotion raised by no- 
velty is of a more lively and pungent naturo, than that produced 
by beauty ; but much shorter in its jaontinuance. For if the ob- 
ject have in itself no charms to h.,ld our attention, the shining 
gloss thrown upon it by novelty soon wears off'. 

Besides novelty, imitation ii^nother source of pleasure to 
taste. This gives rise to what Mr^Addisoii terms the* secondary 
pleasures of imagination ; which form, doubtless, a very extensive 
class. For all imitation affords some pleasure not only the 
imitation of beautiful or great objects, by recalling the original 
ideas of beauty or grandeur which such objects themselves iwiki- 
bited ; but even objects which have neither beauty nor grandeur, 
nay, 'some which arc terrible or deformed, please us in a secon- 
dary or represented view. ^ 

The pleasures of melody and harmony belong also to taste. 
There is no agreeable sensation we receive, either from beauty 
or sublimity, but what is capable oi* being heiglytened by the 
power of musical sound. Hence the delight of poetical num- 
bers ; and even of the more concealed and looser measures of 
prose. Wit, humour, and ridicule, likewise open a variety 
of pleasures la taste, quite distinct from any that we liave yet 
considered. ^ 

At pi'esent it is not necessary to pursue any further the sub- 
ject of Mie pleasures of taste. 1 have opened some of the gene- 
ral principles ; it is time now to make the application to our 
thief subject. If the question be pul. To what class of those 
pleasures of taste which I have enumerated, that pleasure is to 
be referred, which we receive from poetry, eloquence, or fine 
writing ? Mj/ answer is. Not to any one, but to them all. This 
singular advantage writing and discourse possess, that they en- 
compass so large and rich a field on all sides, and have power 
to exhibit, in great perfection, not a single set of objects only, 
out almost the whole of those which give plq^sure to taste and 
imagination : whether that pleasure arise from sublimity, from 
beai^ty in its different forms, from design and art, from moral 
sentiment, from novelty, from harmony, from wdt, humo*ur, arm 
ridicule. To whichsoever of these the peculiar bent of a per- 
^^on^s taste lies, from some writer or other, he has it always in 
his power to receive the gratification of it. 

Now, this high power which eloquence and poetry possess, 
of siipjdying taste and im»gfination wilh swch a wude circle of 
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pleasures, they derive altoKetlier from their having a greattl; 
capacity of imitation and Ascription than is possessed by any 
oUier art. Of all the means which human ingenuity has con * 
trived for recalling the images of real objects, and awakening, 
by representation, similar ^jnotions to those which are raised 
by the original, none is so full and extensive as that which is 
executed by words and writing. Through the assistance of this 
happy inveittion there is nothing, either in the natural or 
world, but what can be repiP6sented and set before the ini]]||!uii 
colours very strong and lively. Hence it is usual,. |n^n|g criti- 
cal wrifers, to speak of discourse as the chief of imitative 

or mimetic arts ; they compare it with painUl|g|and with sculp 
tiw^j and in many respects prefer it justly 

This style was first introduced by Poetics, 

and, since his time, has acquired a gei^Sl currency among 
mojlern authors. But, as it is of consequence to introduce as 
much precision as possible into critical language, I must ob- 
serve, that this manner of speaking is not accurate. Neither 
discourse in^ general, nor poetry in particular, can; be called 
altogether imitative arts. We must distinguish betwixt imita- 
tion and description, which are ideas that should not be con- 
founded. Imitation is performed by means of somewhat that 
has a natural likeness and resemblance to the •thing imitated, 
and of consequence is understood by all ; sueli are statues and 
pictures. Dercription, again, is the raising in the mind the 
conception of an object by means of some arbitrary or instituted 
symbols, understood only by those who agree in the institution 
of them ; such are words and writing. Words have no natural 
resemblance to the ideas or objects which they are employed to 
signify ; but a statue or a picture has a natural likeness to the 
original : and, therefore, imitation and description differ con- 
siderably, in their noture, from each other. 

As far, indeed, as a poet introduces into his work pep(K3^| 
actually speaking, and, by the words which he 
mouths, ropresen|s the discourse which they migl||^,||||lbs4d 
to hold, tso far his art may more accurately be_ ladled iixptative; 
and this is the case in all dramatic compositioli. But in narra- 
tive or descriptive works, it can with no propriety be calle*k,so. 
"Who, for instance, would call Virgil’s description of a tempest^ 
in tlie first iUneid, an imitation of a storm? If we heard of the 
imitation Of a battle, we might naturally think of some mock 
fight, or repre entation of a battle on the stage, but would never 
ajtpreliend that it meant one of Jffomer’s descriptions, in the 
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fUad. I admit, at the same time^ t|at imitation and description 
^jk*ee in their principal effect, of ^^ecalling, by external signs, 
the ideas of things which we do not see. But, though in this 
they coincide, yet it should not be forgotten that the terms 
themselves are not synonymous, that they import different 
means of effecting the same end, and of course make different 
^impressions on the mind.^ 

Whether we consider poetry in particular, and discourse in 
general, as imitative or descrijitii^, it is evident thaf their whole 
power in recalling the impression;^ of real objects *is derived 
from the significancy of words. As their excellency flows alto- 
gether from this source, we must, in order to make way for fur- 
ther inquiries, bfgin at this fountain head. I shall, therefore, in 
the next lecture, enter upon the consideration of languagC^of 
the origin, the progress, and construction of which, I purpose 
to treat at some length. 


LECTURE VL 

RISE AND PROGRESS OF LANGUAGE. 

IIavtko finished' my observations on the pleasurCvS of 
taste, which were meant to be introductory to the principal sub- 
ject of fliese leciTires, I now begin to treat of language, which 
is the foundation of the whole power of eloquence. This will 
lead to^a considerable discussion ; and there are few subjects 
belonging to polite literature, which more merit' such a discus- 
sion. I shall first give a history of the rise and progress of 
language in several particulars, from its early to its more ad- 
vanced periods ; which shall be folloved by a similar history of 
the rise and progress of writing. Lshall next give some account 

* Though, in tlie execution of particular parts, poetry is cevtainl> descriptive 
rather than imitative, yet there is a qualified sense in which poetry, in the gone 
ral, may be termed an imitative art. The subject of the poet (as Dr. Gerrard has 
shown, in tlie Appendix to his Essay on Taste) is intendeef to be an imitation, not 
of things really existing, but of the course of nature, that is, a feigned represen- 
tation of snch events, or such scenes, as, though they never had a being, >et 
M%\ft have existed ; and which, therefore, by their probability, bearsa resem- 
hUnee to nature. It was probably in this sense that Aristotle termed poetiy a 
mimetic art How fkr either the imitation or the description which poetry em- 
ploys is superior to the imitative powers of painting and masic, is well shown by 
Mr. Harris, in his Treatise on Music, Painting, and Poetry. The chief advantage 
which poetry, or discourse in general, enjoys, is that whereas, by the nature of 
his art, the painter is confined to the representation of a single moment, writing 
and dtscouisc can trace a transaction tlu-oogth its wholj progress. That momtHr. 
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of the construction of language, or the principles of universal 
granmiair ; and shall> lastly, ^t>ply these observations more paiN^ 
tiiCiul^ly to the English tongue.^ 

Lan^age, in general, signifies the expression of our ideas 
by certain articulate# sounds, which are used as the signs of 
those ideas. By articulate^^sounds, are meant those modula- 
tions of simple voice, or of sound emitted from the thorax, which 
are formed by means of the mouth and its several organs, the 
teeth, the tOngue, the lips, ajfd the palate. How far there is 
any natural connexion betw^fen the ideas of the mind and the 
sounds emitted, will appear from what I have afterwards to offer. 
But, ai> the natural connexion can, upon any system, affect only 
a small part of the fabric of language, the coiyiexion between 
as and ideas may, in general, be considered as arbitrary and 
conventional, owing to the agreement of men among themselves ; 
the clear proof of which is, that different nations have different 
languages, or a different set of articulate sounds, which they 
have chosen for communicating their ideas 

This artificial method of commmiicating thought, we now 
behold carried to the highest perfection. Language is become 
a vehicle by which the most delicate and refined emotio'ns of one 
mind can be transmitted, or, if we may so speak, transfused into 
another. Not only are names given t#all objects around us. by 
which means an easy and speedy intercourse is, carried on for 
providing the necessaries of life, but all the relations and differ- 


indecd, which Ihe painter pitches upon foi the subject of his picture, ‘he may he 
said to exhibit wirii more ailvanta$;e than the poet or the oraloi ; inaiimich as he 
sets before us, in one view, all toe mmute concurrent circumstances of the event 
which happens m one individual point of lime, as they appear in natuie , while 
discouise Ks oblij^ed to exhibit them in succession, and by means of a detail, 
which is in danger of becoming tedious, in order to be cleai, or if not tedious, is 
in dangei oi being obscure. But to that point of time which he has chosen, 
the painter being entnely confined^ he cannot exhibit various stages of the same 
action or event ; and he is subject to this further defect, that he can only exhibit 
objects as they appear to the eye, and can veiy imperfectly delineate chaiacterg 
and sentliifcnts, which are the noblest subjects of imitation oi desciiption. The 
power of icpipsenting these, with full advantage, gives a high superiority to dis- 
course and writing aljove all other imitative arts. 

* See Ifr Adam Smith’s Dissertation on the Formation of Languages.— 
Treatise of the Origin and Progiessof Language, in 3 vols.— Harris’s Hermes, 
or a Philosophical Inquiry concerning Language and Universal GramUar.— 
inv rOrigine des Connoissances llumaines, par I’Abb^ Condillac,— 
dc Grammaire, par Marsais.— Grammaire G^n^ralc et Raisonnde, 
•viiTmte de la Formation Meclianiqae des Langucs; par le President de Drosses. 
-Disconrs sur lln^gahte parmi les Homines, par Rousseau.— Gramiiiaiie 
Q4n4rale, par Beaus^e,— Principcs de la Traduction par liatteux.— Warburtoif $ 
Divine Legation of Moses, vol. iti.— Sanctii Minerva, cum notis Pevizonii.— Le 
Viais Principes de Id Langue Fiancoise, par TAbbe Gii:ird. 

* a fj 
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J nces among tliese objects are m^utely marked, the invisible j 
i^ntiments of the mittd are described, tlie most abstract notip^s i 
and conceptions are rendered intelligible, and all the ideas wliich \ 
science can discover, or imagination create^ are known by their j 
proper names. Nay, language has been c#ried so far, as to be | 
made an instrument of the most refined luxury. Not resting in ! 
mere perspicuity, we require ornament also ; not satisfied with j 
having the conceptions of others made known to us,» we make a \ 
further demand, to have them decked and adorned as to \ 
entertain our fancy ; and this demand it is found very possible i 
to gratify. In this state we now find language. In this state 
it has been found among many nations for some tbbusaiid years. 
The object is iJcconie familiar ; and, like the expanse o^^te 
firmament, and other great objects, which we are accustomed to 
behold, we beliold it without wonder. 

But carry your thoughts back to the first dawn of language 
. among men. Reflect upon <he feeble beginnings from winch it 
must have arisen, and upon the many and great obstacles which 
it must have encountered in its progress ; and you will find 
reason for the liighest astonishment on viewing the height which 
it has now attained. Wo admire several of the inventions of 
art ; we plume ourselveig^m some discoveries which have been 
made in latter ages, serving to advance knowledge, and to 
render life comfortable; ; we speak of them as llie boast of human 
reason. But certainly no invention is entitled to any such 
degree <^f admiration as that of language ; which, too, must have 
been the product of the first and rudest ages, if, indeed, it can 
be considered as a liuman invention at all 

Think of the circumstances of mankind when languages be- 
gan to be formed. They were a wandering scattered race ; no 
society among them except families ; and the family society too 
very iinperJect, as their method of Kving by hunting or pastur- 
age must have separated them frequently from one another. In 
* this situation, when so %iuch divided, and their intercourse so 
rare, how could any one set of sounds, or words, be generally 
agreed on as the signs of their ideas ? Supposing that a few, 
whom chance or necessity threw together, agreed by some means 
upoi! certain signs, yet by what authority could these be^propa- 
gated among other tribes or families, so as to spread and grow 
up into a language ? One would think that, in order to any Ian 
guage fixing and extending itself, men must have been pre- 
viously gathered together in considerable numbers ; socie^ 
must have been already faj^ advanced ; and yet, on the other 
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hand^ tliere seems to have bten an absolute necessity for speech, 
previous to the formation ©(society. For, by what bond couK^ 
any multitude of men be kept together, or be made to join in 
the prosecution of any common interest, until once, by the inter- 
vention of speech, ^ey could communicate their wants and 
intentions to one another ? n So that, either how society could 
form itself previously to language, or how words could rise into ! 
a language^ previously to society formed, seem to be points | 
attended lyith equal difficult^/ And when we consider, further,! 
that cnrions analogy which prevaUs in the construction of almost ' 
all languages, and that deep and subtile logic on which they are 
fomided, dithQulties increase so much upon us, on all hands, that 
there seems to be no small reason for referring the first origin 
of all language to divine teaching or inspiration. 

But supposing language to have a divine original, we can- 
not, however, suppose that a perfect system of it was all at one o 
given to man. It is nipch more natural to think, that God 
taught our first parents only such language as suited their 
present occasions ; leaving them, as he did in other things, to 
enlarge and improve it as their future necessities should require. 
Consequently, those first rudiments of speech must haVe been 
poor and narrow ; and we are at full liberty to inquire in what 
manner, and by what steps, language advanced to the slate in 
which we now find it. The history which I am to give of this 
progress will suggest several things, both cur'tous in themselves, 
and useful in our future disquisitions. 

If we should suppose a period before any words tvere in- 
vented or knbwu, it is clear, that men could have no other 
method of communicating to others what they felt, than by the 
cries of passion, accompanied with such motions and gesture.s 
as were further expressive of passion. For these are the only 
signs which nature feaches. all men, and which are understood 
by all. One who saw another going into some place where he 
himself had been frightened or expo|ed to danger, and who 
sought to warn his neighbour of the danger, could contrive no 
other way of doing so, than by uttering those cries, and making 
\ho$e g^tures, which are the signs of fear ; just as two men, at 
this! dav, would endeavour to make themselves be understood by 
each other, who should be thrown together on*a desolate island, 
ignofaht of each other’s language. Thqse exclamations, there- 
fore, which by grammarians are called inteijections, uttered in 
a strong and passionate manner, were, beyond doubt, the first *- 
^ements or beginnings of speech. 
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,, more ediliu'j^ed c,o:^iuuij|^icatioi^, became uecessary^and 

nain&H began to be a«|Ei}(|nefi to objects, in WW mapper can we 
suppose men to IjiaVe pfoci^ededi . ip tiie ajssign^on of names, or 
'invention of,wori»? , Undoubtedly,, bj imitaMngt, as- much as 
they could, the nature of the object wnich they named, by the 
sound of the name which they gave to it,-.. As a •pointer,- tvho' 
Would represent grass, must employ a green colour sfn, in the 
beginnings of language, one gb-'ing a name to mf thing harsh or 
boisterous; would vf course employ a harsh or boisterous sound. 

ife cotdd not do otherwise, if he meant to excite in the hearer 
the idea of that thing which he sought to naipe. To suppose 
words invcni^d, or names given to things, in a manner purely 
arbitrary, without any ground or reason, is to supposo dlf^ifect 
without .a cause. There must have always beeu. some, motive 
which led to the assignation of one name rather than another ; 
and we can conceive no motive whicji would more generally ope- 
rate upon men in tlteir first efforts towards language, than a 
desire to paint, by speech, the objects which Uiey named, in a 
manner more or less complete, according as the vocal organs 
had it in their power to efifect this imitation. 

Wherever objects were to be named, in which sound, noise, 
or motion, were coaderned, the imitation l>y words was abun- 
dantly obvious. Nothing was more natural lljaii to imitate,- by 
the sound of the voice, the quality of the sound or noise which 
any external object made ; and t% form its name according!}'. 
Thuss in all languages, we find a multitude of words that are 
evidefttly constructed upon this principle. A certain bird is 
termed the cuckoo, from the sound which it emits. When one 
sort of wind is said to whistle, and another to rwir ,* when a ser- 
pent is said to hiss ; a fly to but, and filing timber to crash . 
when a str^m is said to Jlow, and haiMlm ; the analogy be- 
tween the word and the thing signified^^laiuly discernible. 

In the names of o^ects which address the sight pnly, where 
neither noise nor motion are concerned, and still more in the 
terms appre^riated to moral ideas, this analogy appears to fail 
Many learned men, however, haver been of opinion, fbat thougli, 
in^such cases, it becomes more obscure, yet it is not altogether 
lost; but. that tiireoghput the radical words of all Wguages 
there muy be troced some degree of correspondence wi<h the 
object siguified^^^With tegMdi to moral and intellectual ideas, 

they reinfrk, .thtlC.iin every terms significant of 

them are derived from the;names of sensible objects towj^sh 
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they en» conoetr^ to be hnalog'ouet end tvitb t«gtktd to s^ible 
obj«^ ^rtauiiiig merely to «ght, they remdrk, that t^eir most 
dutiyailjiij^d^ twEtaes have certain radicd voiinds ap;proj^riated 
tofc^,|ii^eifton of tjltem, in a great variety of lan^ages. 
3taPIMy«, for instance, dainty, hollowness, smoothness, gentle- 
*nes8,. idolence, &c. they imagine to be painted by the sound of 
cmtoin letters or syllables, which have some relation to those 
didment stated of visible object^ on account of an obscure re- 
semblance which the organs of mce are capable of assummg to 
such ejdfimal qualities. By this naturd mechanisib, they 
imagine 0 langi^es to have been at first constructed, and the 
roots of t^eir cq>ital words formed.* j 

AsJ4ar as this system is founded in truth, language appears 
to be not altogether arbitrary in its origin. Among the ancient 
Stoic and Platonic philosophers, it was a question much agi- 
tate4,»‘‘tTtrum ,nomina re^m sint naturh, an impositione? 
^^cret $ by which they meant, whether words were merely 

conventional symbols ; of the rise of which no account could be 
given, except t|ie pleasure of the first inventors of language ? 
or, whether there was some principle in nature that led to the 


, * Tbe anthw, who bu carried li is specnlations on this snbjeet the fortbOM, is the 

President de Brosses, in bis ** Traits de la Formation M^ebanique des 
Sonoteof the radical letters or syllables which he supposes to carry 'this expressive 
power in most known langoag^es are, St, to sijrnify stability or’^rest ; FI, te denote 


finency ^ Cl, n g<entle descent ; R, what relates to rapid motion ; C, tie eav% or 
hedewileefi dfc. A centnry before his time, Dr. Wallis, in his Graiptitarof, the 
had taken notice of these significant roots, and represfibted it 
as n jpdpdinr exceUeifty of our tonsne, that, beyond all etheis, it tfxpressed the 
nature of the objects which it named, by employint^ sonnds . sharper^ sofbaf, 
sreakei-, stronger, more obsenre, or more stridulous, aceordin^t as the Idea wblcb 
is to be SQitgested requires. He gives various exemplei. Thns ; Words formed 
npo^St, always denote dimness and strength, analogous to the X^inefo; us, 
standi uhiiy, st^, stop, ^to^|||||||dy, stakci stamp, stallion, stately, Ac. Words 
bei^llnbsft with Str, IntimalUPlent force, and energy, analogous to the Oreek 
$tri%e, stredi^^ strike, stripe, stress, struggle, stride, Stretch, 
strip, Ac* implies forcible motion; as, throw, throb, thrust, through, 

thredtS^f ihralaom. , Wr, obliquity or distortion ; as, wry, wrq^t, wreath, wrestle, 
vWinng, wrath, wrack, Ac* bw, silent agibtmn, or .lateral juo- 

r sowing, swerve, sweep, swim. SI, a gentle fglV ^ ^ obseryable 
If IMb|liili^iUp,8ly,stttiSlow,4iu:l^s)^^ Sp, dissipation or expansion; 
^Ipropt, sprinkle, split, spiH, spring. Tei^nutim inuflfi indicate 
nimbly and sharply ; as, crasb^ garii^ tash, HuSh, Itudi, slai^ 
i in ush, Msnethlng acting more bbtnt^ end didlll f as erwdi, brush, 
h,|;|W learn# anther pi^ducesn^gnsat inaiQr.|npin^m#1es of ^ 

ipkuveqirdoUbVtliiiethoi^^ 

Atdiniiwuimiim,# idUpnctda- 
tliji lind^ room i&nor toopmaiuf e^t lo 

^ Itrlft u^qh foimlnir any tkipiyv ^ ^ 
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aM^^on of partiealar .naiiwa |tp ^tv^oalar 4>hjjeets ? and those 
, of .the PJatoaio Sji»bp#ffovoiired ^ lattet' opinion.'' . 

^h>o princtplgy, hov^er^ of n natami delation, hot#ee& words 
and objectstoapcnd; be. «^phed>to lan^age ibitii niost simple 
and prii^vo.otote. Thoi^^ jn etefy tongne^ some remains 
of it,.as ][ Mvo tihoirn ,abore, ean bo traced,' it wOre utterly in 
vain to aeaiieh.for it throughout the irhole constmction of any 
modern, language. As the multitade of terms increase in every 
nation^ and tiie immense field of language is’ filled Up, words, by 
a thousandyMaifid and irregular methods of derivation and com- 
position, come to deviate widely from the , primitive character of 
their roots, and to lose all analogy or resemblance in sound to 
the things signified, lb this state we now find language. *Words, 
as we now employ them, taken in the general, may be considered 
ah Symbols, not as imitations ; as arbi^ry, or instituted, not na- 
tural si^pu of ideas. But there caij be no doubt, 1 think, that 
language, the nearer we remount to its rise mnong men, will be 
found to. partake more of a natural expression. As it could be 
originaUyformed on nothing but imitation, it would, in its prin>->- 
itive^tate, be' more picturesque: mueh more barren indeed, and 
narrow in the circle of its terms, than now ; but, as far as it 
weift, more expressive by sound of tiie thing signified. This. .. 
then, may bq assumed as one character of the first state, or be- 
g^ningS, of language among every savage tribe. 

A second character of language, in its early state, is drawh 
from manner in which words were at first prdnounced, or 
uttered, by men. Inteijections, I showed, or pa&ionate exclama- 
tiomi, ' were the first elements of speech. Men laboured to 
cUmmunicate their feehngs to one another, by those expreasive 
cries and gestures, which nature taught them. After words, or 
names of otgeets, begaii to be invented,'|||ts' mode of speaking, 
by naSural s%n8, could not be all at dhce disused. For Ian- 

* Vid. Plat kiCratjilo. ' **Noa}lita varba^ue aoa positu sad qaadam 

VI et ratiokientitane ifbata else, P, Nigidiua in Orammaticli Cdnimentartb docat; 
ram ndm In dimertatiimilitls eetabrem. tft eaiii«rem\intt1it^ arg^i- 

meiita dlaiti immlntvi^erbd me nataraKai fSia^ qiiim ai^bitrarll* 

d9|^^idolttt|apdam arts cmivaaiente^ vbrbi dcmon$tra- 

tiona aa> spirittun atqae anbqm 

porilb At contra eitm 
dictoint Wtaaprc^otU labtiapi^anun^ ^ 

cianmt^taei qitail Miftinatiiief tpaoi coercemofi. Hoc fit ^ ^ 

idem dt et jm: mim fiicuti Ctu0 adnniimiti 

et ^ 0 cul 0 fum, a aMm 

slanldcatp iiob «e8ins qMm ork 

natnralis Cit, ^p$die0li eat Ormels qttoqae vpciboa quam egac in noatria 
animadTertima$s^^A. CMHitva, iWfct Hb* ** c^P* 

■• 1 . rs 




' 'if 

must liW^ b^ni extNajtolj^ and" 

[jrH*his' a j^tiriod, among ullriide natioasv Witau* con-^ 
ift^ed Oft hf a v«ry fe# Woi‘d»> iatermneod 
i^ffons iuid truest gesiitt^s. TbO smiy^' stock of 
tror^, which men as yet ^osssssed, rendered these helps, abso* 
In^ly nOOlissary for explaining their conceptions ; and> vutfoi un- 
o^taited iften, nothaidng always at himd even the law words 
wl^ch thejr'kntw, would natmal^ labour to make ththBMlves 
nnderi^ooi^, by varying their tones of voice, and accon^anyiog 
their tone8'''wiih the most significant gesticulations they conM 
make. 'Jil' this .day, when persons attempt to speak -in any 
langu^e%ttich they possess imperfectly, they havj recourse to 
all tl^e supplemental methods, in order to render themselves 
more intelligible. The plan, too, according to which ,1. hftve 
Shown, that language was originally constructed, upon r^s^- 
btaftccTor analogy, as far a^ it was possible, to the thing sigui*- 
fie£l,’wbulif naturally lead men to utter their words with more 
'ea^h&Sil 'dnd force, as long as language was a sort of painting 
hy meaps of soend. For all the.se reasons this may be assumed 
as a principle, that tbe pronunciation of the earliest . languages 
was, accompanied with more gesticulation, and with more aftd 
^ater inflexions of voice, than what we now use; there- was 
action in it ; and it was more upon a crying or singiug 
‘fonfe'.'^' *’ e. ■ • ’ 

' To ,^lhia manner of speaking, necessity first gave rise.; But 
We mitilt bl^rve, that, after this necessity had in a.grmkf mea- 
ceased, by* language becoming, in process of timoi aupre 
eUt^sive and copious, the ancient manner of spt^h still spb- 
''sisted amo^ many nations ; and what had arisen from necessity 
j<^ittihaed to be used for ornament Wherever there, was much 
Vivacity in thm'-genid;? of nations, they were natiwiilly 
to a mode of conversation which gratified the iniie^ua- 
Id nmeh ; for, an imagination which is, wi^- is lajbt^ys 
to ti^ow both a great deal (d* acti<m» sritd • vwisty'^pf 
laid ffiseoalnm. Upon this principle, 

much speakimg by action, as the 

pin^hets ; as when leremieh) b»t^ 
theneople; throwssa 
'r'ifo'-fbtids yo^.| and 

'i,- heliftaginesfin%fat'1fom*gmhSii^t^:^^ of-ex- 

•s&td iMnd^es so 

lik<tmmi!ien iit)^e%;j0te>Kmrtiiotit Asai(nrisw).;ti‘ibe«,K«ei!ta||t(m^^ 
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Hons aad>«etio9S^WjMre,f(><!^ 

of theu* meanui^ ipn ijU |beir g^re^t 
each other ; \«i^l |by fte belts aad.stiriiigS;.ii>i^; :fwi^ 
they gave aad^reeiiiiwd, they were accijeipped, to,,i^|ei!^f Iheir 
meaning,' as raueh as their disisonrses. . , a ‘ 

Withi^^ard to inflexions of voice, tliese are so natural, that 
to soraeuntioiis, it has appeared easier to express dijAerent ideas 
by^varying the tone with which they prononnced*the same word, 
tihsa to eontrive words for all their ideas. This fs the practice 
of the Chinese in. particular. The number of words in iheir 
language is said not to be great; but, in spewing, they vkrj 
each of theij words on no less than five diflerent tones, by 
which they miAe the same word signify five difierennhings. 
*1^ must give a great appearance of music or singing to their 
(^ech. For those inflexions of voice which, in the infancy of 
language, were no more than harsl^ or dissonant cries, must, as 
language gradually polishes, pass into more smooth and mosl- 
eal sotmds : and hence is formed what Ave call the prosody, of a 
language. • 

It is remarkable, and deserves attention, that both in., the 
Oreek and •Roman languages, this musical and ge8ticula.ting 
pronunciation was retained in a very high degree. Without 
having attended to this, we shall he at a loss in understanding 
several passages of the classics, which relate to the public 
speaking and the tlieatrical entertainments of the ancients^ It 
appears, from many circumstances, that the prosody both of the 
Greeks and Romans was carried much further than ours ; or 
that ' they spoke Avith more, and stronger, inflexions of voice 
than we use. The quantity of their syllables was much mpre 
fixed than in any of the modern languages, and rendered mqch 
more senile to the ear in pronpuncing them. Bes’des quanti- ' 
ties, or the difference of short and long, accents wjere.pljaced 
upon most of their syllables, tiie acute, grave, and,circomflex • 
(he use t>£ which accents Ave have now entirely lost, hut which, 
we kbow, determined the speaker’s voice io riae.or fall. Our 
rnodmnt prosunmation must have *appeared to thein a^Jifel^?^ 
dedamation of tibeir orators, end t^ pron,un< 
nf itheif aetors upon the stage, .approached to *the nature 
'* ‘of'n*i%«it<div(i.'ii!i hitpno ; was cwnble ilf being marked in notes, 
and sv^>portb^ as several learned men have 

fully p#tnte||k v ^ was the case, as they have, sho^n, 

among tbi tbo, Greeks, it is. well known, were s^j^ 

more mifisietd^ thaa the Romans, 'and carried,^|»eir atiieTi<« 
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' g^isturej^j ^'ia^ oba%i)i^«,,'‘'ip[lm)^s''§b 'io> 

^Aciiiiini is trdi&fed of 'by sJl the at^eieWI as the 

l|dei!&ty in evety pabUc speaker. The aetieii, hibtfi of the 
hialbfa 'aztd thh playens in Greece and Rome^ Was 'faf"h^^ 

.' Vhbjnacnt thai? trhat we are accostouted to. Rbscius v^bbld h’^e 
^‘w^Aaed Gesture was of such' cojhlequ^oe 

' *t^bn thd addieht sta^ that there IS reason (w beliebin^, thit, 
"Oh soane^ occasions, '^6 speaking and the hcUn|^‘ ]b<^rf were 
‘'‘dlTi^di^hich, according to ouf ideas, would form a strange 
"bi^bitioii; one player spoke the words in the' prefer tonOs, 
another performed the corresponding moidbhs and gCS- 
tureS^ ' -We learn from Cicero, that it was a contest bhtweeii 
hm md Roscius, whether Ibe could egress a sentimOpt in a 
'’^hater‘'y|,riety of phrases, or Roscius in a greater vaf^Oty of 
‘'int^ltilgiblb signij^cant gestures. At last gesture came to engross 
the stage wholly ; for, under the reigns of Augustus imd ^be< 
ridh,*' the favourite entertainment of tlte public Was tite pppto* 
miine, which was carried on entirely by mute gesticulation 
people were moved, and wept at it, 'as much as at trage- 
j apd the pas.siQn for it became so strong,otbat laws wore 
obliged to be made, for restraining the senators from studying 
, 1 ^^’ pidll^mioie art. Now, though in declamations and theWrical 
'.‘ikhit^ons, both tone and gesture were, doubtless, canied inheh 
''i^ar^er ^aP in comthon discourse ; yet public speaking, of any 
n^t, in every country, bear some’proportipli to thb man- 
''j^’^attsiised in conversation ; and such public entertaimnepts 
Imve how mentioned coidd never have been relislmd by a 
whple tones and gestures, in discourse, were a!s iangmd 

bbe barbarians spread themselves eWr the Rbmon 
; thesd^dre phlegmatic nations did Pcd Mlin titis. aceeiils, 
" od jgestures, whilh neOessit^ at litWi^Wlritdpced, ahd 
f'ifiwfty afterwards so lOitg sdi^(l«Hi^ id fee Gt^ 
As tiia: Tintin' toe^^-WWi linf^^'^tiWir 
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out jtlliat wWpb ^is- 

natjo^.; At, 4e ot lat^fs, 

the genhu o|;^^ai^a0;..,^ <^^ei|r;i^£yp|jmtiiiQers of 

tli«^ pep]^ ;ijili«^it yf^ Witter 

to had said, WhiefeWitog their 

, , declamiloiiM ahf pub^ apeotaclea. Oqt plain mpnper of speajk 
in l^esa northern countries, expresses the. passions wUl 
oW^cient energy, to move those who are. not atcciutomed to any 
. ^na^rejfWlriWnt m^ner. But, undoubte^y, more varied tones, 
,W4r>9|tfe. «mimeted motions, carry a natural expression, of 
.^tumier . iWu^e* Accordingly, in different modem languages, 
We prosody of speech partakes more of music, in proportion to 
the jiveliheW and sensibility of the people. A FrencWeiai^ .bOth 
varies accents, and gesticulates while he speaks, much more 
thmptn Englishman. An Italian, a great deal more than either, 
.musical pronunciation and expressive gesture are, to .tois d^y, 
the distioWoD of Italy. * 

, From the pronunciation of language, let us proceed; in the 
thir^. place, to consider the style of language in its most early 
stiate, and, its progress in this respect also. As the manner in 
which men' at first uttered their words, and maintained conycr- 
saWon.> wos strong and expressive, enforcing fheir m^erfectly 
e^qyressed ideas by cries and gestures ; so Uie lanWogo whifdi 
Wtey used could be no other than full of figures and metaphors, 
not correct indeed, but forcible and picture^ue. 

'We are apt, upon a superficial view, to imagine that those 
mo^^ of expression wliich are called figures of speech, are 
among .the cliief refinements of speech, not invented till a|jter 
langufige .had advanced to its later periods, and mankind jwere 
brought into a polished sta.te; and that, then, they were devised 
, by.pi^l^iU ^and rhetoricians. The contrary of this is the truth. 
Manhind never employed so riiany figures of .speech, af when 
they had hardly any words for expressing their meaning. 

%st, W® of j^per names for every olject obliged 
WfW to.i^. one name for many ; Wd, of pourae, to expres.them- 
. by, ,(WW*n><>ns, metaphors, tdlasiana, and all 

.jlWnWA Wrais of ipecli which yender'lnpguag^ figurative. Neri, 

W®X “Qst cpnyervSant, were t|e 
yaeiW|^i ,i^ter|B|ipigecto around t^m, names wWldf be givem to 
thdip objjBQtn, l^^beji^ ;^eiW9 ,w,ere inventedi for signi^Wff »tW 
dis^i^^ons of Wn .f®WW , , ofj.any sort of moral and intelleniu^i 
ideW. being entir^ ma de 

up ,.of '.wpiWi . swwIM'® o}4^cts, it became, urK- 
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ressity, e^itreuWy moUpliorical. For, to signify itny desire or 
passion^ or nny act or feeling o^ the mind, they had no precise 
e]q[)ressioa ^hioh was appropriated to that purpose, but trere 
under a necessity of painting the emotion, or pas8ion> which they 
felt, by allusion to those sensil^le objects i^ehich had most rela- 
tion to il, and which could render it, in some sort, visible to 
others. 

But it Was no£ necessity alone, Ibai gave rise to tins figured , 
sl^le, Otljer I'irciimslanres also, at the rniiiinencenieuk^r 
language, eontributeil to it. In the infancy of all socic||iji^|J|^^|] l 
are much under the (dominion of imagiitatiou and pa<iaifliii. u*hey 
live scattered and' dUporsed ; they are unacqnaitii&j^iwHn the 
course of. things; they are, every day, meeting With new and 
strange objects. F'ear and surprise, wonder, and astonishment, 
are their most frequent passions. Their language will necessarily 
partake of this character of their minds. They will be prone 
to exaggeration and hyperboU. They will be given to describe 
every idling with the strongest colours, and most vehement 
expressions ; infinitely more than men Iniug in the advanced 
and culthated periods of society, when I luor imagination is mpre 
chastened, tlieir passions are more taiiieiJ. and a wider experi- 
ence has rendered the objccis of life more familiar to them. 
Even the manner in which 1 before showed that the first tribes 
of men uttered their words, would have con.siderabl«‘ iullueiice 
on tluir style. Wherever strong exclamations, tones, and 
gestures, enter much into conversation, the imagination is always 
.nore exercised ; aypreater effort of fancy and passion is excUed. 
Consequently, the fancy, kept awake, and rendered more 
sprightly by this mode of utterance, operates upon style, and 
enlivens it more. 

These reasonings are confirmed by undoubted facts. The 
Style of almost all the early languages, among nations who are 
in the first and rude periods of society, is found, witliout excep- 
tion, to be tull of figures ; hyperbolical and piotiwosque in a 
high degi ee. We have a striking instance of this in the Ameri- 
can IjMiguages, which are known, by the most authentic ac- 
coiu^^^ to be figurative to excess. The Iroquois and Illinois 
catty on tbuir treaties and public ttansactions with bolder mettt- 
phors, aMd greeter pomp of style, than we use in eur poetical 

* pm, t» Kiva sa instsmic oi Uk susutai «tr)e of oirw nntkiiu, tite av« ««• 
tiduj of Canada, «4i(« anteriaf on a. treaty of i>eare wim «». oxiiraaie.. tbein. 
»vW<by thetroMoft in tiie mowlnx pttaoasa : “tta are hapfir la haviag bndod 
t.t (ki srnnnd the red exr, that ba* to ottentieeD dyed with tbe bkvd of awt 
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Another rmarkahle instance is, t^»e style of the Olil Testa- 
ment, which is carried on by constant allusions to sensible ob- 
jects. Iniquity, or guilt, is expressed by a spotted garment;” 
misery, by "drinking the cup of astouishinynt;” vain pursuits, 
by "feeding on ashes;” a sinful li|e, by “ a crooked path;” 
'prosperity, by " the candle of the Lord shining on our head ;” 
and the like, in innumerable in.stance.s. Hence, we have been 
accustomed to call this sort of style the oriental style, as fancy- 
ing it to be peculiar to the nations of tlie east : whereas, from 
the American style, and frou^ many other instances, it plainly ap- 
j'cars not to have been peculiar to any one region or climate : 
Inil to have beep common to all nations, in certain periods of 
society and language. ^ 

ilonce, we may receive some light concerning that seeming 
paraJnx, that jioctry is more ancient than prose. I shall have 
nucusiott to discuss this point fully hereafter, when I come to 
treat of the nature and origin of poetry*. At present, it is su0i- 
ciciit to ohserve,*that from what has been said it plainly appears, 
that the style of all languagesmusthavc been originally poetical ; 
strongly tinctured with that enthusiasm, and that descriptive 
metaphorical expression, which distinguishes poetry. 

As language, in its jirogrcss, began to g''ow more copious, 
it gradually lo.\t that figurative style, which was its early cha- 
racter. When mgu were furnished with proper and familiar 
names for every object, both sensible and moral, they wen* not 
obliged JiO use so many cireumloeutions. Style became more 
precise, and of course, more simple. Jmaginatiuii too, in pro- 
tioidiou as society advanced, had less influence over mankinii* 
The vehement maimer of speaking by tones and gestures began 
to he. disused. The understanding was more exorcised ; the 

bietlircii* Now, tort, we iutei tbe avr, and plant the tree of prare* M'e 
plant a trcci whose top \«ill rca(*h the sun ; and its hianclies spiead aliioad, so 
that it shall bo seen afar ott. May its nev«M' he stdlod and chokt'd; hut 

may it shade both year roiintry and ours with its iraven! Let us nhike fast its 
rootS| ami extend them to the utmost pf your colonies. It the French suould 
come to shake this ti^c, we would Know it liy the niotipn of its loots re.4clunt$ 
into ouf connti^. May the Great Spit it allow us to test in tranqiuliity upon our 
matst and npter ajitAin dii$ up the axe to cut down tiie tree of Peace : l#>t the 
earthdie tfod hard over it, wheie it lies buiicds Let a stiong stream run onder 
the pit, to wash flte evil away out of our sight and remembrance.-LTbe (ire 
that itad long htirned Ul Albany is extiugnisbedr The bloody bed is waslied 
clean, and the tears arc wiped fioni our eyes. We now renew the covenant 
( hain of fiiendship. Let it be Kept bright and clean silver, add not suffered 
10 eontmet any rust Let not any one pull away bis aim fiom it." Hiese 
passages are extracted (Vom Cadwaltader Colden’s History of t}i4 Five Indian 
Nations; where it appears« from the autheijttic documents lie pioddces, 
such IS their genome styla* ee * 
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faaejr, )iu. Ji^tercowae ftmoog mankiii4 becoaung more ext^n^ 
lijire tmd frratient, clearness of st^le, ia 8jlgnif;^g their meaoiag 
ewih other* ww|i,'i|»e chief object of attention. In place 
poete* philosophers ^cmne the instructors ot men ; and* |n tlieir 
nsas'onings on all diff^nt ^objects* introduced that plainer and 
ampler style of composition* Trhich we now call prose. Among 
Ihe Greelu, Pherecydes of Scyros* ihe master of Pythagoras, 
ia reeorded<.to have been the first, who, in this sense* composed 
a^ writing in prose. The ancient metaphorical and poetical 
dress of famgaage was now laid aside from' the intercourse of 
men. and reserved for those occasions only* on which orna- 
ment proihssedTy studied. ^ 

^Thw I have pursued the history of langtta|;e through some 
of the variations it has undergone ; I have considered it* in the 
first structure and composition of words ; in the manner of 
uttering or pronouncing words ; and in the style and character 
of hpeech. I have yet to consider it in another view* respecting 
the order and arrangement of words ; when we shall find a pro> 
gttss to have taken place, similar to what I have been now illus- 
trating ‘ 


LECTURE VII. 

RISE AND PROGRESS OF LANGUAGE, AND OF WRITING. 

WHEN we attend to the order in which words are arrang- 
ed in a sentence, or significant proposition, we find a very remark- 
able difference between the ancient and the modem tongues. 
The consideration of this will serve to unfold further the genius of 
lAngdage, and to show flie causes of those alterations* which it 
l»a undergone* in the progress of society. 

^ In order to conceive distinctly the nature of that alteration 
*i()f *whicB I now speak* let us go back* as we did formerly, to 
the most early period of language. Let us figure to ourselves 
M’taavage* who b^olds some object, such as fruit* which raises 
bhl desire, and who requests another to give it to him* Suppos- 
ing our savage to be unacquainted with words* he womd in 
that ease labotjw to make himself be understood* by pointing ear- 
nestly at <|ie object which he desifed* uttering at the same 
time a passionate my. Supposing him to have acquired words, 
the fifft wtoNil which he oitored would, of course* be the name of 
■dhat object. Hie wgitid not ospr(M|{r Inattrif* according to our 
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English order'of 

,td th'e Latin otdd?}’* 'for 

'ibis plain reasbn, nit^^n|vaa di^ipfi^,|j^Wcls 

fruit, tbe des^i^ plbject. 'I^ils idea^^ 

ject whiicli &^(^ lulm tb'speak 'i -^4 ofcourse, y(|m^ 
fii-st nam^d/ 'l^afch ah arrangement is precisely phtting, in^ 
words tbe .^stares which nature taught tlie savage to make, be- 
fore he was hcqnaiiited with words ; and therefore il pay belde- 
pended t^hn as certain^ that he vrould fall most readily Jpto this 
arrangement, ' 

AccUStbinbd now to a Afferent method of ordering our words, 
we call this thversion, and consider it as a forced and unna- 
tural o^r of speech. But |j|mugh not the most logical,*ft is, 
however, in one' view, the most natural order ; because, it is 
tlie order suggested by imagination and desire, which .always inw 
p^1 us^ to mention their object in the^ first place. We might 
therefore conclude, a priori, that this would be the order in 
which words were most commonly arranged at the beginnil^ 
of language ; and accordingly we find, in fact,* that in, this 
order, ^ords are arranged in most of the ancient tongues ; as 
in the Greek and the Latin | and it is said also, in the Russian, 
tlie Sclavonic, the Gaelic, and several of the American tongues. 

In the Latin language, the arrangement which most com- 
monly obtains, is,%o place first in the sentence that word which 
expresses Ike principal object of the discourse, together with its 
circumsfenees ; and afterwards, the person, or the thing that 
acts upbn it. Thus Sallust, conjuring togetlier the mind and 
tlie bo4y ; ‘*Animi imperio, corporis, servitio, magis utimur.;’' 
which Older certainly renders the sentence more liyely 
striking, tiian when it is arranged accordipg to our English co;^ 
strUction; We make most use of die direction of tlm scud, and 
of the service, of the body.” The Latin order gratifies more the 
rapidity of the, imt^inatign, which naturally runs first tp thsd 
which is its, chief pbject; and, having once named jty 'harries it in 
view' throj^hont the rest of tbe sentence. Jti.*tke same manper 

:„:V ^ - 


I ilUMUib’^t tekncem ptopotiti Virtim, 
pAVa Jubentiaiai 

' ' ' 

I^vejry pexf^i^f that here the wd^ mb 

pranged wUli.a regard to^^the figure w^ich flib*' 

jieveral objects npke in^e mcy, than our English construction 
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admits } which would require the ^ Jusftun et teaahStti propositt 
vlWWij,’’ undoubtedly, the capital olgect in the sentence, 

(q l^e tllrown into the Idst place. 

I liave said, thatj in the Greek and Roman languages, the 
moat conunon arrangement ais, to place that first tillch strikes 
the imagination of the speaker most. 1 do not, however, pre- 
tend, that this holds without exception. Sometimes regardT to 
the harmonjT of the period requires a {lifl'erent order ; and in 
languages susceptible of so much musical beauty, and pronounced 
with much tone and modulation as were used by those nations, 
the harmony of periods was an object carelully studied. Some- 
times, too, attention to the perspicuity, to the force, or to the 
artful' suspension of the speaker’s meaning, alter this order; and 
produce such varieties in the arraiflement, that it is not easy to 
reduce them to any one principle. But, in general, this was the 
genius and character of most of the ancient laitguages, to give 
suoh full liberty to tbe cofiocation of n ords, as allowed them to 
assume whatever order was )nosl agu ruble to the speaker’s 
imagination. The Hebrew is, iiultcd, an exception: which, 
though not altogether without inversions, yet employs thsm less 
frequently, and approaches nearer to the English construction, 
than either the Greek or the Lathi. 

All the modern languages of Euro^ie have adopted a different 
arrangement from the ancient. In their ppose compositions, 
very little \ariety is admitted in the collocation of words ; tiiey 
are mostly fixed to one order ; and that order is, whak may be 
milled tlie order of tbe understanding. They place first in the 
sentence, the person or thing which speaks or acts ; next, its ac- 
tion; and lastly, the object of its action : so that the ideas are 
made to succeed to one another, not acrording to the degree of 
importance which tlie several objects carry in the imagination, 
jbut according to the order of nature and of time. 

An English writer, paying a compliment to a great man, 
would say thus : “ It is impossible for me to pass' over, in silence, 
such remarkabics mildness, such singular and unheard of 
o&Uiency, and such unusual moderation, in the exercise of an- 
power.” Here wc have first presented to us, the person 
who speaks, 'lit is impossible for tnef' next, whakthat person 
is VSm, “ impossible (or him to pass ever m st/eNce;*** and lastly, 

libjeot which moves Urn so to do, " the mildnesB, clemeitcy, 
jtd bto^eraiion of his patron.” Cicero, from wliom I have 
translated these words, just reverses tliis order ; beginning with 
the object, placing *that first whioh was the exciting Idea in the 
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^akev’8 mind, md ending with ^le speaker and bis action. 
* Taqtftoi mansuetitdioeiD, tam inusitatimi inauditainque nlemen. 
tiam, tantuinque in sunima potestafe fenun omniiun modutn, 
tacitua tiullo modo pneterire poasum.” (Qirat pro Marcell.) 

The Latin order is more anima^pd ; the English more clear 
and distinct, tlie Romans genendly arranged their words ac- 
cording to the order in which the ideas rose in the speaker’s 
imagination. We arrange them according to the order in 
which the understanding directs those ideas to be eiidiibited, in 
succession, to the view of another. Our arrangement, therefore, 
appears to be the consequence of greater refinement in the art of 
speech ; as far las clearness in communication is \mderstood to 
be the end of speech. ^ 

Cn poetry, wlwre we are supposed to rise above the ordinary 
styled and to speak the language of fancy and passion, our 
arrangement is not altogether so limited ; but some greater 
liberty is allowed for transposition add iuvefsiou. Even there, 
however, that liberty is confined within narrow buuud.s, in com- 
parison of the ancient languages. The difierent modern tongues 
vary from one another iu this lespcct. The Freuefi language is, 
of them all, the most determinate in the order of its words, and 
admits the least of Miversion, titlicr iji prose or poetry. The 
English admits it more. But the Italian retains the most of Hie 
ancient transposil^e character ; Uiougli one is apt to think it 
attended with a Ifttlc obscurity in the style of some of their au- 
thors, yho deal most in thci>e transpusitioius. 

It is proper, next, to observe, that there is one circumstance 
in the structure of all the modern tongues, wJiiih, if necessary, 
limits their arrangement, in a great measure, to one fixed and 
determitiate train. We have disused those differeuces of termi- 
nation, which, in the Greek and Latin, distinguished the several 
cases of nouns, and tenses of verbs*? and which, thereby, pointed 
out the pratual relation of (he several words iu a sentence to one 
another, though the related words were disjoined, and*placed in 
difierent parts pf the sentence. Ibis is an alteration in the 
stnioture of language, of wliich I shall have occasion to say more 
in thp next lecture. One obvious efiect of it is, that we have 
«os^> for part, no way left us to show Uie close*relation 

of any two words to each other in meaning, but.t^ placing them 
close to one another in the period. For instance, the Romans 
eOuld, with propriety, express themselves tims : ' 

aytoplitt credeH fiinctv Daptaia 
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Betftiosd " Exsflnetutn et Baplin'm," being both in flio ncctuative 
caslt^, this sho^7ed that the adjective and the subatantive were 
related to each othe^, though placed at the two extremities 
of the line ; and tiit^ both were governed by the active verb 
"flebant,” to which "nymphae” plainly appeared to be the 
nominative. The didbrOnt torminaiions here reduced all into 
order, and made the connexion of the several words perfiNBb> 
ly clear. But let us translate these words literally into 
English^ according to the Latin arrangement; ''Dead the 
nymphs by a cruel fate Daphnis lamented;'’ and they become 
a prrket riddle, in which it is impossible to find any mean> 
ing* ' 

It was by means of this contrivance, which obtained in 
almost all the ancient languages, of varying the termination 
of nouns and verbs, and thereby pointing out the concord- 
ance, and the government of the words in a sentence, that 
they'epjoyed so amuch 'liberty of transposition, and could 
marshal and arrange their words in any way that gratified 
the imagination, or pleased the ear. Wliun language came 
to be modelled by the northern nation.s who overran the 
empire, they dropped th*e cases of nouns, and the ditferent 
termination of verbs, with the more ease, because they plac- 
ed no great value upon the advantages arising^ from snch a 
stincture of language. They were attentive only tat clearness, 
and copiousness of expression. They neither regarded much 
the harmony of sound, nor sought to gratify the imagination 
by the collocation of words. They studied solely to express 
themselves in such a manner as should exhibit their ideas 
to others in the most distinct and intelligible order. And 
hence, if our language, by reason of the simple arraugemont 
of its words, possesses less harmony, less beauty, and less 
force, than the Greek or Ldtin ; it is, however, in its mean 
ing, more obvious and plain. 

Thus t have shown what the natural progress of language 
has been, in' severd material articles; and this account of the 
gmlits amd progress of language lays a foundation Ibr many 
othelwations both curious and usefuL From what has been 
said in dhis, and the preceding lecture, it appears that ‘tan 
gutilpl'llvas, at first, barren in words, bnt descTijrave by the 
souhil*nf thoso words ; and expressive in* the manner bf utter- 
ing them, by the ud of significani tones and gesiores ; ^tyle 
was figiMtbte and poetical'; arrhngement was Autcilul dnd 
lively. It appetem, ih all successive ehaUges which 
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langaag;e Itas undergone, as the world adrapced, the under- 
•standing has gained ground on the fancy and imagination! The 
progress of language, in this respect, resembles the progress 
of age in man. The imagination is most* vigorous and pre- 
dominant in yontb ; with advancing years, tlie imagination 
cools, and the understanding ripens. Thus language, pro- 
ceeding from sterility to copiousness, hath at the same time 
proceeded from vivadty to accuracy j from fire ah^ enthusir 
asm, to coolness and precision. Those characters of early 
languageiplescriptive sound, vehement tones and gestures, figura- 
tive style, and inverted arrangement, all liang togetlier, have 
a mutual influedv^ on each other ; and have all gradually given 
pidce to arbitrary sounds, calm pronunciation, simple ^le, 
plain., arrangement. Language is l)ecoine in modern times, 
more correct, and accurate; but however, less striking and 
animated: and its ancient state, inorp favourable to poctiy 
and oratory; in Us present, to reason and philosophy. 

Having finished my account of tlie progress of speech, I 
proceed to give an account of the progress of writing, which 
next detnands our notice ; though it will not require so full 
a discussion as the former subject. 

Next to speech, writing is, be} ond doubt, the most uselul 
art which i^eu possess. It is plainly an improvement upon 
speech, and therefnre must have been posterior to it in order 
of time. At first, men thought of notliing more than communi> 
eating tlleir thoughts to one another, w hen present, by means 
of words or sounds which they uttered. Afterwards, they devU~ 
ed tins further method of mutual communication with one ano- 
tlier, when alj.sent, by means of marks or characters presented 
to the eye, which we call writing. 

Written characters are of two sorts. They are either signs 
for things, or signs for words. Of tlie former sort, signs of 
things, are the pictures, hieroglyphics, and symbols, employed 
by j^e ancient nations ; of the latter sort, signs for words, 
are (he alphabetical cliarncters, now employed by all Europeans. 
These two kinds of writing are generically, and essentially dis* 
tinct.* 4 , 

Ticturea Were, undoubtedly, the first essay towards writing. 
Imitation is so natural to maib that, in all ages, and among all 
nations, some methods have obtained, of copying or tracing the 
likeness of sensibli^ olyeots Those methods would soon he em- 
ployed by m?ti for giving some imperfect information to others, 
at a distance, of what bed hapl»ened ; or, for preserving the me- 
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ftiory of &cts which they nought to recortl. ‘ Tims, to signify 
that drib man had killed another, they drew the figure of one man* 
stretched upon the eartli, and of another standing by him with* 
a deadly weapon ift his hand. We find, in fact, that when 
America was first discover^l, this was the only sort of writing 
known in the kingdom of Mexico. By historical pictures, the 
Mexicans are said to have transmitted the memory of the most 
important^ fransaclions of their empire. ^Thesc, however must 
have been extremely inqjcrfect records ; and llio nations who had 
iw' oilier, must have been very gross and rude. Pict#es could 
do 1)0 mci'c tjiaii delineate external events. They could neither 
exhiiiit tlie connexions of them, nor describe/such qualifies as 
w ei"?* not visible to the eye, nor convey any idea of the disposi- 
lions or words of men. 

To supply, in some degi'oe, this defect, there arose, in pro- 
cess of time, the inventiny of w hat are called hiei’oglyplucal char- 
acters ; which may be considered as the .second stage of the art 
of writing. Hieroglyphics consist in certain .symbols, which 
are made to<istand for invisible objects, on account of an analogy 
or resemblance, which such .symbols wore supposed to' bear to 
the objects. Tims, an eye was the hieroglyphical symbol of 
knowledge; a circle, of eternity, which has neither beginning 
nor end. HUroeljpUies, tlieretore, were a moro„ refined and 
stensi' '* sifcifs of painting. Pictures dalineated the resem- 
blance of exif'ini’l visible objects. Uicrogly'phics painted in- 
vi.siWe ohjc' (s, by analogies taken from the external wfirld. 

AniviOg the Mexican.s were found some traces of hierogly- 
]>hicu 1 characters, mtinnixed with Ihor historical pictures. But 
Bgypt vras the coenfry where this sort of writing was most 
studied and brought into a regular art. In hieroglyphics w'as 
conveyed all t!ie boasted wisdom of their jiriests. According to 
the properties which they a.scribed to animals, or the qualities 
with which they .supposed natural objects to be endowed, they 
pitched upon them to be the emblems, or hieroglypliio.s, of 
• moral objects ; and employed them in their writing for that end. 
Thus, ingratitude was denominated by a viper ; imprudence, by 
a % wisdom, by an ant ; victory, by a hawk ; a dutifubchild, 
hyta stork; a man universally shunned, by an eel, which they 
Siij^posi* to ho found in company with no other fish. Sometimes 
thfty|bmed together two or more of these hieroglyphical charac- 
ter#; a >, a serpent with a hawk's head ; to denote nature, with 
Cod presiding over^it. But, as many of those properties of ob- 
jects which they assumed for tli^fougdation^ of their hierogly- 
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were mere]|y imaginary, aiyl tUe allusions drawn Horn 
*iliem were forced and ambigunus ; as the conjuncUun of their 
diaracters rendered tliem still more obscure^ and must.bave ex- 
pressed very indistinctly the connexions aud relations oX things ; 
tiiis sort of writing could be no othsr than enigmatical, and con. 
fused in the highest degree ; and mast have been a. very iniper. 
feci vehicle of knowledge of any kind. 

It has been imagined that liieroglyphics were aii invention of 
tile Egyptian priests, for concealing their learning from com- 
mon view ; and that, upon tliis account, it was preferred by 
them to the alphabetical method of writing. But this is certainly 
a mistake. Hieroglyphics were, undoubtedly, employed at first 
from necessity, not from choice or refinement ; and woulihnever 
have been thought of, if alphabetical characters had been known 
The nature of the invention plainly shows it to have been one 
of those gross and rude essays towards writing, whicl^were 
adopted in the early ages of tlie worfd ; in order to extend foi*- 
tlier the first method which they ha<l employed of simple pic- 
tures, or representations of visible objects. Indeed in after- 
times, »when alphabetical writing was introduceif into Egypt, 
and tlie hieroglyphical was, of course, fallen into disuse, it is 
known, that the priests still employed the hieroglyphical charac- 
, ters, as a sacred kind of writing, now become peculiar to them- 


selves, and servigg to give an air of mystery to their learning 
and religion. Inuiis state the Greeks found hieroglyphical 
writing,when they began to have intercourse with Egypt ; and 
some of their writers mistook this use, to which they found it 
ajqilied, for th<e cause that had given rise to the invention. 

As writing advanced, from pictures of visible objects, to 
hieroglyphics, or symbols of things invisible ; from these latter, 
it advanced, among some nations,^ to simple arbitrary marks 
which stood for objects, though without any resemblance or 
analogy to the objects signified. Of tins nature wa| the me- 


thod of writing practised among tiie Peruvians. . They made 
use of , «ords of , different colours, aryl by knots upon 
of! varfeos sixes, arid differently ranged, they contpved 
information, ^d communicating their thoughts 
'to , , , * . 

, ,0^ this . th? written ^characters, VHch are 

u»p3, to i|iiS iky i%ougj^Q^* the great empire of China. The 
,C|uriii!se ,l|^y:i6'ni^ Of 'letters, or simple sounds, whi^h 

wor^^^ every single character which they 

psiB , iij y,iliipp^ of an idea;* it, is, a mstfk which 
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xtandb'.J^ some QM thing *or object !Bjr,ob,i|seqiieii9e« 
ii!|i»tber);ipf i^ese characters must be unmetUNB. . It , mtui 
i^{i«0ad<to the whole number of objects or Tjrhich tliey 
occasion , to exjiress; that is, to the whole nmyiW oit 
worths which they employ in speech ; nay, it must be ^eater 
thun the number of words ; one word, by vaiying the tone 
with which it is spoken, may be made to signify several 
diderent thirigs. They are said to have seventy thousand 
of diose /written characters. To read and Write them to per- 
fection is the study of a whole life; which subjects learning, 
among tliem, to infinite disadvantage; and must have greatly 
retarded' the progress of all science. 

Co2ieeming the origin of these Chinese cliaracters there 
have been different opinions, and much controversy. Accord- 
ing to the most probable accounts, the Chinese u riting be- 
gan, like the Egyptian, with pictures and hieroglyphical %ures. 
* ThiSse figures being, in progress, abbreviated in their form, 
fme'' the Sake of writing them easily, and greatly enlarged 
in tilimr numbpr, passed at length into those marks or cliarac(,ers 
which they now use, and which have spread themselves tl rough 
several nations of the east. For we are informed that the 
Japanese, the Tonquinese, and tiic Coroeans, who speak dif- 
ferent languages from one another, and from the inhabitants 
of China, use, however, the same writtgjj characters with 
.themr^^d, by Uiis means, correspond intelligibly with eacli 
in writing, though ignorant of the language sppken in 
.‘then* several countries ; a plain proof that tlie Chinese characters 
are, like hieroglyplucs, independent of language; are signs 
of things, not of words. 

' We have one instance of this sort of writing in Europe. 
ChW c^ers, as they are called, or arithmetical figures, 1, S, 
which we have derived fronii tire Ai'ubians, are 
/'dlgpB^cani, luarks precisely of the same nature with the Chi- 
/amsp chai^ters. Tlmy have no dependence on words ; but 
.imp^ figure denotes an object; denotes the number ibr which 
and, accordingly, on being presented to , the eye, 
% tmderstood by all tire nations wh^o liave agreerl in the 

(aphmrs; by Italians, Spaniards, fVench, and En- 
different the languages, of t^oae mutimrs.. ewe 
from and whatever dptfferent names ^e, 

in th^ ^Tef^metlye, languages, to ^ch numeries^ dphefc 
,, As far, 4eai as we Have yet advanced, /nothing has ap- 
peared wl^ch fcsimihles oar lettero, or, which can; be caUed 
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^ writing, in llio sense wo now gis'o to that term. What wo 
have hitherto seen, Were all tliroct signs for tilings, and made 
no ase of the nicdiam of sound, or words; cither signs hy 
representation, as the Mexican pictures ; dr signs by analogy, as 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics ; or siglis by institution, as the Pera- 
vian knots, the Chinese characters, and the Arabian ciphers 

At length, in different nations, men became sensible of the 
imperfection, the ambiguity, and the tediousness of each of these 
methods of communication with one another. They hc'gan to 
consider, that by employing signs Avhidi should stand, not di- 
rectly for things, but tor tJie words wliicli they used in speech 
for naming llf<ise things, a considerable advantage would be 
gained. For they refli'cted fimther, that though the number of 
words in every language be indeed very great, yet the number of 
articulate sounds, which are used in composing thc.se words, is 
comparatively small. The same sinijilc sounds are eontimially 
recurring and repeated, and are combined together, in vanou . 
way's, for forming all the variety' of words which we utter 
They bethou<>ht themselves, therelbr*', of invoitiiig signs, not 
for cdcli word by itself, but for caili of those simple sountts 
which we employ in foriiiiiig ourworvls ; aud, by joining tog« tlier 
a few of those signs, they saw (hat it would be practicable to cy- 
press, hi writing, the whole eonibiuations of sounds v.hicb oui 
words require, 

The first step in this new progress w us the invention of an 
alphabet of syllables, vvliuli probably preceded the invention ol 
an alphabet of letters, among some of the ancient nutions, and 
wliichis said to be retained, to thi.s day. in A‘-thiopin, and some 
countries of India. By fixing upon a particular mark, or 
character, for every syllabic in the laiignage, the iinmber of 
characters, necessaiy to be used hi writing, was reduced wUhm 
a much smaller compass than tlie number of words in (he lan- 
guage. Still, however, the number of characters was great, 
and must have continued to render bollt reading and w riting 
very laborious urts. Till, at last, some Inqipy genius arose ; 
and, tracing the sounds made by the hmnuu voice to their most 
simple dements, reduced them to a very few vowels and con.se 
nants ; and, by aflixing to each of these the s^s which w’c now 
call letters, taught men how, by their combinations, to put in 
w riting all the different words, or coiuhinations of ;'oun<l, which 
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To whotti Tve nrc indebted for this sublitoo ond refint'd <}is> 
covery> does not appear. Concealed by the daftness of remote 
antiquity, the great inventor is deprived of those honours which 
would still be paid to fiis memory by all the lovers of knowledge 
and learning. It appears from the books whicli Moses has 
written, that, among the Jews, and probably among tlie Egyp- 
tians, letters had been invented prior to his age. The universal 
tradition aipong the ancients is, that they were first imported 
into Greece by Cadmus, the Phoenician, who, according to the 
common system of clironoiogy, n as contemporary with Joshua , 
according to i^ir Isaac. Newton's system, contemporary with 
king David. As tlie PiKrniciaii.s are not known to have been 
the iiTv^ntors of any art or science, though, by means of tlieir 
extensive commerce, they propagated the discos eries made by 
other nations, the most probable and natural account of the 
origin -of alphabetical characters is, that they took rise in Egypt, 
the first civilized kingdom of wliicli we have any authentic ac- 
counts, and Uie great source of arts and polity among the an- 
cients. In that country, the favourite study of liieroglyphical 
characters had directed much attention to the art of wfiting. 
Their hieroglyphics are known to have been intermixed with 
abbreviated symbols, and arbitrary marks ; whence, at last, 
they caught the idea of coutri\ing marks, not for things merely, 
but for sounds. Ac^ordinglj Plato (in Pheeiy^) expressly attri- 
buies tiic invention of letters to Tlieuth, the Egyptian, who is 
supposed to have been the Ilonnes, or Mercury, of 6^., 3t. ecas, 
Cadmus himself, though he pa.sscd from Phcenicia to Greece, 
yetis affirmed, by several of the ancients, to have been originally 
of Thebes in Egypt. Most probably Aloses carried with'him 
tilto Egyptian letters into the land of Canaan ; and there, being 
ttdopM by the Piieenicians, who inhabited part of that country, 
they were transmitted into Greece. 

The aiiphabet which Cadmus brought into Greece was im- 
pMHrfect, and is said to have contained only sixteen letters. The 

were afterwards added, according as signs for proper 
sogltdit ware found to be w'antiiig. It is ouilous to observe, that 
t^ j|id(e{S which we use at this day, can be tracml back to tbi 

^Itabet ujT Cadmus. The Homan alphabet, which obttdn 
xn^ bulb and with mast of tlie Euroiman datloits, is itlainly 
formed bb the Greek, witli a few variations. And all leurnen 
men observe^ that the Greek ebarabters, especially aCDordl% tt, 
the manner in which are formed in tite eldest insbii^ans, 
bitab a remarkahlbuuenftotoitywiUrthnHeb)^ Sa^ritoif 
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characters, >?hich, it is agreed, varo tlie same with the Phoeni- 
cian, or the al])habet of Cadmus. Invert the Greek characters 
from left to right, according to the Phoenician and Hebrew man- 
ner of writing, and the;^ are nearly the dhme. Besides the con- 
formity of figure, the names or* denominations of tlie letters, 
alpha, beta, gamma, &c. and the order in which the letters are 
arranged, in all the several alphabets, Phoenician, Hebrew, 
Greek, and Roman, agree so much, as amounts to^a demonstra- 
tion, that they were all derived originally from the same source. 
An invention so useful and simple was greedily received by man- 
kind, and propagated with speed and facility through many dif- 
ferent natiomf.^ 

The letters were originally written from the rig^ hand 
to\yards the left ; that is, in a contrary order to what we now 
practise. This manner of writing obtained among the Assyrians, 
Phtttiirians, Arabians, and Hebrew|} ; and from some very old 
inscriptkns, appears to have obtained also among the Greeks. 
Afterwards the Greeks adopted a new metiiod, writing their 
lines alternately from the right to tlic left, and from the left to 
the right, which was called boustrophedon ; or, writing after the 
manner in wiiieh oxen plough the ground. Of lliis, several 
specimens still remain ; particularly the inscription on the 
famous Sigman monument; and down to the de^s of Solon, the 
legislator of Athens, this continued to be the common method of 
writing. At lengtu, the motion from the left hand to the right 
being found mure natural and commodious, the practice of writ- 
ing in this direction prevailed tiiroughout all the countrier of 
Europe. 

Writing was long a kind of engraving. PUlars and tables 
of stone were first employed for this purpose, and afterwards, 
plates of the softer metals, such as lead. In proportion os 
writing became more common, lighter and more portable sub- 
stances were employed. The leaves, and the bsurk bf certain 
trees, were used in some countries ; and in othm'S, tablets of 
wood, covered witli a thin coat of soft wui, on which the im- 
•pression was made witli a stylus of iron. In later times, the 
hid^ of animals, properly prepared, and polished into parch- 
ment, were tlie most common materials. Our present method 
of writing on paper is an invention of no greater antiquity titan 
ilte lourteentii century 

Tfhns I have given some account of the progress of these 
two great arts, speech and writing ; hy.which men's thoughts 
are ccmauui|ca^d, aod'ttl^ foundation laid for ail knowledge 
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audimprbicmcnt. Let us co^elude the sulyect with comparing, 
in a few words, .sjjoken language, and written language; or, 
words uttered iu our hearing, with words represented to the 
eye ; where wo shall find several advantages and disadvantages 
to he balanced on both sides. , 

The advantages of writing above speech are, that writing is 
both a more eviensive, and a more perumnent method of com- 
munication. ^SJorc ovtcnsive, as it is not confined within the 
narrow cirefe of tiiusu who heai our words ; but, by lueaus of 
written chainclcr®, we can send our thoughts abroad, and pro- 
j igate them tlirough the world; we can lift our voice, so as to 
hpeak to the miist tlislant regions of the larlb. M.ire permanent 
al'-o, ais it prolongs this voice to the most distanf ages ; it gives 
us the means ot recording our sentiiiu'iits to luturity, and of 
perpetuating the iustruetwe meniurj of past trunsactiuns. It 
iikcwiiie aflbrd> tlii.s !ul\ outage to .such as re.ul, above such as 
hear, that, having tlie wriflea characters bclore tluir ej«s* thej 
can arrest the sense of tin writer. I'hey can pause, and rc- 
volie, and cogipare, at their h isi’ii , one passage with anotlK'r ; 
whereas tlie voice is lugdne and passing; jou mustvcatch 
the words the moiiienl tinj aie uttered, or jou lose them fur 
ever 

Hut, although till St be so gi.at advantages of writliii lan- 
guage, that spieeh, without wilting, would have been verj iii- 
adequi te for the instrip tion ol mankind, yci we must not forget 
to observe, that spokiu language has a gieat snperiorijy over 
written language , in point of energy or forte. The voice of 
tlio living speaker niake.s an iniprissioii on Uie mind, much 
stronger than lan Lc made bj the p'nis.'il of aiij writing. The 
tones of voice, the looks and ge.stiites which areompuny dis- 
course, and which no writing can convey, render discourse, 
when it is w » 11 managed, infinitely more i tear, and more expres- 
sive, thap the moat accurate writing. For tunes, looks, and 
gestures, aie natural interpreters of the sentimeuts of the mind. 
They remove ambiguities ; fbey enforce impressions ; they 
operate on us by means of sjnipoiliy, which is one of the most 
poweifuj instrunn nts of pcr.sua.sion. Our sympathy is always 
iiWahened more by hearing the spe.'iker, than by reading his 
worjks in our doset lienee, though waiting may answer the 
purposes ojf mere instruction, yet nil the fillet and liigh eflurta 
of filoquence must be made by menus of iqroketi, not of wntt«n„ 
language. 
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STRUCTURE OF LANGUAGE. 

• 

A3?T£R having given an account of the rise and progress 
of iatnguage, I proceed to treat of its structure, or of general 
granxmar. The structure of language is extreuTely artificial; 
and' there >are few sciences in which a deeper, or more refined 
logic is employed, than in grammar. It is apt to be slighted by 
superficial thinkers, as belonging to those rudiipents of know- 
ledge which vt^/e inculcated^upon us in our earliest youth. But 
what was then inculcated before we could comprehend ifS prin- 
ciples, would abundantly repay our study in maturer years ; and 
to the ignorance of it must be attributed many of those fnnda* 
mental defects which appear in writii^. • 

Few authors have written with philosophical accuracy on 
the principles of general grammar ; and, what is more to be re- 
gretted, fewer still have thought of applying those principles to 
the English language. Wliile the French tongue has long been 
an object of attention to many able and ingenious writers of 
that nation, who have considered its construction, and deter- 
mined its propriety with great accuracy, the genius and gram- 
mar of the Engbsji, to the reproach of the country, have not 
been studied with equal care, or ascertained with the same 
precision. Attempts have been made, indeed, of late, towards 
supplying this defect, and some able xvriters have entered on the 
subject; but much remains yet to be done. 

I do not projmse to gi\ e any system, either of grammar in 
general, or of English grammar in particular. A minute discus- 
sion of thf niceties of language would carry us too much off 
from other objects, which demand our attention in the course of 
lectures. But I propose to give a general view of *the chief 
principles relating to this subject, in observations on the several 
pa^s of which speech or language is composed ; remarking as 1 
go along, the peculiarities of our own tongue. After whk;h, 1 
shall make 'tome more particular remarks on the genia% of the 
English language,' . . ' ■ , 

* * llRto fitot thing ^ be cOnsidmed, is the division of the several 
paCln of speech. '*1^ essential parts of speech are the same in 
all l^i^nages. ’ Thtoe must dways be some words which denote 
the names of objects, or nmrk the subject of discourse ; other 
words tyhicli denote thjpsil^h'ties of those objeds, and express 
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whnt wv affinn concerning tlim ; and otbor vrords, W%(cli {hoiiit 
out their connexions and relations. Hence, sobstantives, pro* 
i^ouzis, n^'cctives, verbs, prepositions, and cox^jimctions, ntnai 
necossarily be found in all languages. The most simple and 
cumprebeitsive division of tbe 'parts of speech is. Into snbstano 
tives, attributives, and connectives,* Substantives are all the 
words which express the names of objects, or the subjects of dis» 
course; attributives arc all the words which express anyaftrio 
bttte, propertj', or action of the former ; connectives are what 
express tiu» connexions, relations, and dependencies, which take 
place .unong then). The common grammatical divM^ d||||)t)gch 
into cit>lit parts ; nouns, pronouns, verbs, pariidplc.H, advot^ 
prepositions, int6i;)cction8, and conjmothltldtli,'' is not very 1^ 
gicul, as might be easily shown ; mm'tSsfj^rchends under 
general term of noons, both substtdlHVbii und adjectives, which ' 
are pafts of speech genericplly and essentially distinct ; while it 
makes a separate part of speech of participles, which are no 
other titan verbal a^cctives. However, as these are the terms 
to wltich oui* ears havo been most familiarised, and as an 
exact logical division is of no great cunsetjuence to our present 
purpose, it will be bettor to make use of these known terms 
than of any other 

Wc are naluralli led to bej'in nilli the consideration of sub- 
stantive nouns, which arc the foundatiou oj^all grammar, and 
n'«J2 be con* idered as the most ancient part of speech. For 
assuredly, as soon us iiicn had got b(‘}oud simple ipteijec- 
tious, or exclamations of jiassion, and began to rommuiiicate 
themselves b) disrourse, they would be under a necessity of 
assigning names to the objects they saw mound them; which, 
in grammatical language, is called the iuvention of substantive 
nouns.'f' And here, at our 0rst setting out, somewhat curious 

* Quiirtllian informa us, tbat this was the most anolent division. ** TttSi 
videbit qnot ot qiim snnt paitcs oiatioms. Uuaimnam de numcio panimcoa> 
srcnlt Vetms emm, qnoram therunt Aiistotples ahiue Theodrcies, verim modo, 
et aottina, et ronviueflones tradiderunt. Videlicpt, quod in verbis vim semtonis, 
ill oontiolbna materiam, (qnia alteram est qnod loqnimur, altenmi de qno loqiii- 
mttrjta coovinctionibus antem couiploxnmeornmesse jndicarant ; qnas cot^junr- 
tiones aspictisque dM •clqji eedbeec videtm «* nwsi* pwprla traus- 

latio. Paolstini d phUmopbis, de maaime i Stoicii, auetus eat unmet <m : ae pnmum 
cMviaclioiiibtts Orticuli atijecti ; post prmposltiones ; nominibus, appeilatio, 
doinde tnvSisiiSti; deinde mixturn verbo partidpibra ; ipsisvcibis, adveriiia,’’ 
Lib. i. eUplv. 

t t do not mean to assert, that, amonft ali nations, the first invented words 
virie simpio and regular substantive nouns Notbina is more difficult tban to 
nw pitom the pi*eci*estepsby which men proceeded in tbe t’ermntion ttflanaaeae. 

N iRies tor olijects must, doubtless, have ai»l% n^he most eariy sMlpcs ol speei b. 
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* ocokes. TIm, indi'vi^tial vj^b gurrouad us, are infinite 

io. dumber. A jsare|;e;i,jwbereyer be Jerked, beLeld forests and 
bpe^ . Toi give eepfurete samee t<* every one bf tho^ trees, 
^ould have been an en«^ess and impracticable undertaking. 
His first object was, to give a name to that particular tree, 
wbose fruit relievjsd bis hunger, or whose shade protected him 
from the sun. But, observing, that though other trees Ivere 
distinguished from this by peculiar qualities of siKe or appear- 
ance, yet, that they also agreed and resembled fine another, 
in certain common qnalities, such as springing fropi .a root, aiiH 
bearing branches and leaves, he.formed in his mind some general 
idea of those bommon qualities, and ranging all that possessed 
them under one class of objects, he called that whole claos a free, 
fjonger experience taught him to sub-divide this genus ioib' tbc 
several species of oak, pine» ash, and the rest, occordUng as bis 
observation extended to the several qualities in whic|i tli'ese 
trees agreed or diflered. * 

But, still, he made use only of general terms in speech.- 
the oak, the pine, and the ash, were jj loiolc classes of 
objects; each of which ii.«-Ju<ted"an immense nuinber of undis- 
tinguished individuals, Here then, it appears, that though tlie 
forinaticm of abstract, or general conceptions, is supposed to be 
a difitcuU operation of the miml ; such conceptions unost have 
entered into the very first fonnation of language. For, if we 
except only the prfiper names of person-s, such as Cmsar, John, 
Peter,, all the other substantive nouns which we employ in dis- 
course, are the names, not of individual objects, hut of very ex- 

tint It U pi-obaMe, as the learned autlior of the Treatise on titc Origin and Pro- 
stress of Language has shown, vol. i.'p. 8TI, S05, that, among several savage 
tribes, some of the first articulate sounds that were formed denoted a whole sen- 
tence rather than .the name of a particnlar object ; convc>ing some information, 
or expressing some desires or fears, snitcd to the circumstances inwlttclt that 
tribe was placed, pr relating to the misiness they had most fieqheut occaemn to 
earry on; as the Uon is coming, the river is swelling, See, hlany ^ tlieir first 
.nmrda, it is Hhewhe probable, were, not simple stibstaiitivei nouns, hntsabstan- 
tives; aceompanied with some of tltose attributes, in coiU‘*»^d<''U Mrithwiiich they 
whre nMWf frequently accustomed to behold them ; asuhe great bear, tbe little 
lint, tile woiwd made by the hatchet, A-e. Of ait whicli the mitimr produces in- 
staiteeefrolnaevei'al of Urn American languages, B^d it is, undoubtedly, suitable 
'.e file nateiral course of ttm wpefittions of tbe dms to begin with par- 

kttlaiw tbe jnoat ubvimM to sense, and to n*»^fed, frlfi|tbese, to row general 
axpressj^s. He llHmwlsg observes, , words otiose primitive tongMS 

are flw from belng;i as we might sappa^CH}^, rude and sliwts^^ crowded with 
eonsompifr ; the oontrar^, for the most part, long wolfe and fiUl of 

vowels. .This is t^m eOttseqnenee|Hpi^{lr being Ihrm.-d upon tlie iditprol sorods 
which the hiidra. titters y (Hi most ctbiK a' itttle varle’d and distinguished by articu- 
lation; be mestoWic barbaious 

which are fcnowd., * • 
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tensm geiiera> tii-iijieciM of <kfcg*e<sts ; as^ tnaiij ho«s<^ river, 
not/ bowover, to i^at. thie.iavoiitioa Of. 

g^r^or abj^eet terms, requires any great exertion of meta- 
poys^t, capacity ; foi* by whatever steps tbe^mind proceeds ki 
it is oertain, that, when men have once ohseired resemblances 
abiong objects, they are naturally incHned to call vpll those 
which resOmble one another, by one common name ; and of 
course to cl^% them under one species. We may daily observe 
,th^ |>raetised by children, in their first attempts towards ac- 
q^'ng lat^^nage. 

^Bttt ilow,' after language had proceeded as Ikr as I have de- 
siwibed, the notification which it made of objectqtvas still very 
itt^rfi^t J for, when one mentioned to another, in discourse/ any 
(ndiStantive noun ; such as, man, lion, or tree, how was it to be 
tbOWa winch man, which lion, or which tree, he meant, among 
the ipaaiy comprehended tpider one name ? Here occurs a vray 
curious, and a very useful contrivance for specifying Uie ind^ 

means of that part of speech called 

the article. . . 

’ The force of the article consist^W^^^^ff* »r singling out 
from the common mass, the individual of wfiick'TiWvJD^iip , ^ 
speak. In English, we have two articles, a and the : a is more 
gmterail and unliipited ; the more definite and special. A is much 
the same wiUi me, and marks oray any one indmdaal of a species ; 
that individual being either uulmown, or left undetermined ; as, a 
lita, a king. The, which possesses more properly the ferce of 
article, ascertains some known or determined individual of 
of the species ; as, tlie lion, the king. 

' Articles are words of great use in speech. In some lan- 
jpiages, however, they are not found. The Greeks have but one 
artiide, d i] rb, which answers, to our definite, or proper artteki. 
They have no word which answers to our article «; but 
ftey stqiply its place by the absence of tlieir article : Thus, 
.'ButnXriis signifies a king ; p BamXcvc, the king. The Latins have ,, 
no article. In the aoom of it they employ pronouns, as hk, ille, 
tsfe,^fmr pointing out th^objeets which they want to distinguish. 
« U^OI^^seirmo,’’ sajjjJjU^ntilian, “ articulos non desidetpit, 
ide^M^’^ {>ari|l^^||||i|apargantur.” Ihis, however, ap- 
hi'ihl^M||^gw> i articles oontiihafe 
much and 

In ^stiWte this, rcm|&'l*hat difference there is in 

the meaning 'tilth following ex^tri^'cns in English, depending 
wl'^ly on ttiedifiercaf employment articles; ‘‘The son 
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’ “ of a king — ISie aon of iiie king-*A son: of the king’s.” £aek 
of tiiese three phra^ haa'an entirely dilTerOntiineening, trhich 1 ‘ 
n<^ed not explain> bheanse any one .who nnderslande the language 
oonc^Tes ii clearly at first hearings throu^i the £fierent appli- 
cation of the articles, a and the. •Whereas, in I^tin, " Filius 
regis,” is wholly undeiettnined ; and to explain, in which of 
these three senses it is to be understood, for it may bear any of 
titem, a circumlocution of several words must be fised. In the 
same manner, “ Are you a king ?” “ Are you the king? are 
questions of quite separate import ; wluch, however, are con- 
founded together in the Latin phrase, “ esne tu rex ?” “ Thou art 
a man,” is a v2iy general and harmless position ; *but, * thou art 
tfie man,* is an assertion capable, we know, of strikinjpterror 
andxemorse into the heart. These observations illustrate the 
force and importance of articles ; and, at the same time, I glad- 
ly lay hold of any opportunity of shoeing the advantage 4 .of our 
own language. 

Besides tins quality of being particularised by the article, 
tlirec afl'ection*! belong to substantive nouns, nipnber, gender, 
and ca.se, which require our consideration. 

Number distinguishes them as one, or many, of the same 
kind, called the singulai* and plural ; a distinction found in all 
languages, and which must, indepd, have beei^ coevsd with the 
very infancy of language ; as there were few things which men 
had more frequent occasion tq Express, flian the dificrence be- 
tween one and many. For tl^ greater facility of expressing it, 
it has, in all languages, beenf marked by some variation made 
upon the substantive noun ; ds we see, in English, our plural is 
commonly fomed by the addition of tlie letter s. In the He- 
brew, Greek, and some other ancient languages, we find, not only 
a plural, but a dual number ; the. rise of which may very naht- 
ratly be accounted for, from separate terms of numbering not 
being yet invented, and one, two, ihid many, being ,pll, or at 
least, the chief numeral distinctions which men, at first, had any 
occasion to take notice of. . 

; . Gen^r is an alfection of substantive nbuns, whick will.lead 
us more discussion than number. Gender being founded 
Op the diftinctioii of the two sexes, it is plain tliat, in*a proper 
sense, it.oan only fipd place in the names of living creatures, 
which admit tim disthiction of male and female ; and, tlierefore, 
can be ‘ ranged nndef the masculine or feminine gender. Ail 
other, snbstantive nmuns ought to belong to what grammarians 
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csll the neuter gender, wliiclr is mrant to imply the nega,tion of 
either sex. But, witli respect to this distribution, somer/hat 
singular hath obtained in the structure of language. For, in 
correspondence to that distinction of wale and female sex, 
which runs through all the Vdasses of animals, men have, in 
most languages, ranked a great number of inanimate objects 
also, under tlie like distinctions of masculine and feminine 
Thus wo fin^tit, both in the Greek and Latin tongues. Gladiui, 
a sword* for instance, is masculine ; sogtKa, an arrow, is femi- 
nine : and this assignation of sex to inanimate objects, this dis- 
linctiou of tiienji into masculine and feminine, appears often (o be 
uitirely capricious j derived from no other prjociple than the 
casuul*structure of the language, which refers to a certain gen- 
der words of a certain termination. In tlie Greek and luatin, 
however, all inanimate objects are not distributed into mascu- 
line ami feminine ; but many of them are also classed where all 
of them ought to have been, under the neuter gender ; as, tern- 
plum, a church ; scdile, a seat. 

But the genius of the French and Italian tongues differs, in 
(his respect, from the Greek^ and Latin, in the PYcuch and 
Italian, from whatever cause it has happened, so it is, that the 
ncuiei gender is wholly unknown, and that all their names of in- 
animate objects ure put upon (be same footing with living orea- 
('ires; and distributed, without exception, , into masculine and 
feminine. The French have (wn articles, the masculine le, and 
t'i0 feminine lu; and one or other Vf these is prefixed to ail sub- 
stantive nouns in the language. W denote their gender. The 
Italians make (he same universal \jse of their articles il and lo 
for (he masculine ; and la far tlie femiuino. 

In the Fnglisit language it is remarkable that lliere obtains 
a peculiarity quite opposite. • In the French and Italian, there 
is no neuter gender. In the English, when we use common dis- 
course, aH subsianthe nouns, that are not names of living crea- 
tures, are neuter without exception. He, she, and it, are the 
marks of the thret' genders ; aud we always use it, in speaking 
of any object where there is no sex, or where the sex is not 
known. * The English is, perhaps, the only language in <,tbe 
knOWU world {except the Cliinese, which is said to agree with it 
in this particular) where the disHuction’Of gender is proper^r 
and philosophically applied in the use of words, and coni^ed, 
as it ought to be, to mark the real distinctions of male aiid fe- 
male. 
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, Hence arises a very great md signal advantage of the 
, English tongue, which it is of con3e<j[uenne to remark.* Thorgh 
in common disoonrse, as I have already obscrved> we employ 
only the proper and literal distinctions of ^exes ; yet the genius 
of the language permits us, whenever it will add beauty to otir 
discourse, to make the names of inhuimato objects masculine or 
feminine in a metaphorical sense ; and when we do so, we are 
understood to quit the literal style, and to use one qf the figures 
of discourse. • 

For instance ; if I am speaking of virtue, in the course of 
ordinary conversation, or of strict rea.soiiing, I refer the word 
to no sex or gender ; f say, “ Virtue is its own rev ard or, 
* it is the law vf our nature.* But if I choose to rise into a 
higher lone ; if I seek to embellish atid animate my disfburse, 
I give .a sex to virtue ; I say, “ She descends from heaven 
“ she alone confers true honour upon man “ her gifts arc tlic 
only durable rewards." By this lueavs, we have it in ourq)owcr 
to vary our stjle at pleasure. By making a very slight altera- 
tion, we can personify any object that we dioose to introduce 
with dignify , andliy this change of manner, we ghe warning, 
that we sre passing /I'oiu the strict ahd logieal, to tlic ornamented 
and rhetorical sfjle. / 

This is an aihantage which at only every poet, but every 
good writer and speaker in prost /s, on many ot^'osions, glad to 
lay hold of, and improve ; aud< t is an advantage peculiar to 
our tongue ; no other language, possesses it. For in other lan- 
guages^ every word has one ^>ed gender, maseulinc, feminine, or 
neuter, which can upon no occasion be changed : -open], for in- 
stance, in Greek ; virfus, in Datiii ; and /a vertu in French, are 
uniformly feminine. She niu.st,alw'ays be fhe pronoun answering 
to tlie word, whether you be writing in poetry or in prose, whe- 
ther you be using the style of reasoning, or that of declamation: 
whereas, in English, we can eitlier express ourselves with the 
philosophical accuracy of giving no gender to things inanimate ; 
or by giving gender, and transfoiming them into persons, tve 
adapt fhem to the style of poetry, and, when it is proper, wc en- 
liven prose. 

|t deserves to be further remarked on this subject, that, 
when we employ that liberty which onr language allows, of as- 
cribing se* to any inahitnate object, we have not, however, the 
liberty of making it of what gender we please, maseulinc or 

♦ iPhs leiloaiai: otMfermtiian oa the metaplioilfal nte ofgeudera in lUe 
'EnKlbli lancnagv, U'e tftVcn fVtna Mr. Harris's Heimga. 
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feminine; but are, in general, subjected to some rule of gender 
irbiob the curTeno/ of language has fixed to that object. TJje 
foundation of that rule is imagined, by Mr. Harris, in bis 
** Philosopbical Enquiry into (he Principles of Oranimar,” tp 
be laid ifi a certain distant resemblance, or analogy, to the 
natural distinction of the two sexes. 

Thus, according to him, we commonly give the masculine 
gender to those substantive nouns tised figuratively, which are 
conspicuous for the attributes of imparting, or communicating ; 
which are by nature strong and efficacious, eitlier to good of 
fvit , or which have a claim to some eminence, whether laud^ 
or not. Those, again, he images to be generally made if 
nine, jrhich aie conspicuous for tlie attribute.^ of coutf 
and of bringing fortli ; which have more oi the passive in ^teir 
nature, than of the active ; wliich are peculiarly bcaifijSfat or 
amiable ; or which have respect to such excesses as at^ rather 
feminffie than masculine. Upon these principles he takes notice, 
that the son is always put in the masculine gender with us ; the 
moon in the feminine, as being the receptacle of the sun’s light. 
The earth is^inivcrsally temiiiinc. A ship, a country, a city, 
are likewise made feminine, as receivers or containers. God, 
in all languages, is masculitu^. Time, wc make masculine, ou 
account of its mighty efficaej^ virtue, feminine, from its beauty, 
and its being ihe object of Vve. Fortune is always feminine. 
Mr. Harris imagines, that }t reasons which determine the 
gender of such capital words ua these, hold in most other hm- 
j’-uagea, as well us the English, phis, however, appearit' doubt- 
ful A variety of oircurastanceh, which seem casual to u.s, 
because we cannot reduce them ijt principles, must, unquestion- 
ably', bave influenced the original formation of languages ; and 
in no article whatever does language appear to have been more 
capricious, and to have proceeded less according to fixed rule, 
dian in (he imposition of gender upon tilings inaniniutu ; es- 
pecially fenong such nations as have applied the distinction of 
masculiue and feminine to all substantive nouns. t 

Uaviiig diseni’sed gender, I proceed, next, to another re- 
sim'kable peculittrity of substantive nouns, wliicb, in (h^ afyle of 
grammar, is called tlieir declension by cases. liCtjW, first 
cohDider what cases signify. In order to understanJ this, it is 
necessary to observe, that, after men had given nayn^n to exter- 
nal objects, had particularised them by means of the article, and 
distiaguished thmii by number and gender, still ^ir language 
remained extremely, imperfect, tilLthcy had devised some 
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bfttbulltbe Ast&cas«s ; 

even tb<|ee In'tsuluitantive 

naiuia, flon^oiee retate' ot titem.ia^ronoims^ for the s«ke 
of the greater readioees in eacpresstng relatione ; as prenouas are 
words of such frequent, oecurrendbs in diseoor'se. In English, 
post of our grammarians Imld the personal pronenhs to have two 
..qases besides the nominative ; a geniitive, and an acpnsative. — I, 

> i^e, »«e; — thou, thme, thee ; — he, Ms, him;— who, whose, whom. 
t(«. In the first stage of speech, it is probable that the places 
of those pronouns were supplied by pointing to the object when 
present, and n^iug it wlien absent. For one can hardly think 
that pronouns igere of early invention ; as tliey are words of 
such a particular and artificial nature. I, thou, he, it, it to be 
observed, are not names peculiar to any single object, but so very 
general, that they may be applied to all persons, or objectf'what- 
ever, in certain circumstances. It, ^ the most generid term 
that can possibly be conceived, as it ma^ stand for any one.thing 
in the universe of which we speak. At^be same time, these pro- 
nouns have this quality, that, in the .io^rcumstances in which they 
are applied, they never denote moreoajian one precise indiviihtal ; 
which they ascertain and specify, mi^h in the same maimer as is 
done by the article. So that pronouns are, at once, the most 
general, and tlm most particular vviOrds in langufige. They, are 
commonly the most irregular and tpWblesome woi^ to the &arn- 
or, in the grammar of all tongue ■, as being the words most in 
cominoq use, and snlgected thereby to the greatest varieties. 

. Adjectives,' or terms of qd^^hty, such as great, little, bhtdk, 
white,.yovn, owrs, hre the plainest, and simplest of all tiiat class 
of words .which twe tmrined attributive. They are found in al}' 
languages t ntid, in aU. language, must have been very early in^ 
vented; as oljacts could not be'^listinguished from one another. 


nor any 'intbreonrse be ci^ied on concerning them, tiU mice 
pames were given to their ^crant qualities. • * 

1 have nothing to observe in relation to them, excqit that 
S^gi^r^ attends th;^ in the Greek a^d Latin, of 

having !”i^-.sanD»,fonn ^|y4n them; with substantive nouns; 
beii^ideeita^;vlike/^m>'% oases, find subjected to tge like 
of Hj^nce it baa happened, 

tb^ gramuMgi^ W the same part 

Into sabsteisti^ ‘ adjeetivc ; 
dfi attention to the external fom 

adjectives ; or 
smt^, the least resem- 
H S 
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blance to substantive nouns, as they never express any thing 
ivhicli can possibly exist by itself; vrhicb is tihe very essence o< 
the* substantive noun^ they are, indeed, more akin 16 verbs 
which, like them, e]q>re8S the attribute of some substance. 

It may, at first view, appear somewhat odd and fantastic, 
ilie aGjjectives should, in ancient languages, have assumed so 
much the form of substantives ; since neither number nor gender, 
nor cases,, nor relations, have any thing to do, in a proper 
sense, with mere qualities, such as, good or great, soft or hard 
And yet boim, and magim, and fewer, have Their singular and 
plural, their n\;iseuline and feminine, their genitives and datives, 
like any of the names of substances, or persons! But this can 
be aedhunted for, from the genius of those tongues. They 
avoided, as much as possible, considering qualities separately, 
or in the abstract. They made them a part or appendage of 
the substance which they,served to distinguish ; thej made the 
adjective depend on its substantive, and resemble it in termina- 
tion, in number, and geufler, in order that the two might coalesce 
the more intimately, an(\ e joined in the form of expression, 
as they were in the nature) tilings. The liheri} of transposi- 
tion, too, wliich those la. guages indulged, required such a 
method as this to be followed. For, allowiug the related words 
of a sentence ,to be placed k at a distance from each other, it 
Inquired the relation ol adjeodves to their proper substantives 
to be pointed out, by such siimlar circumstances of form and 
fenuination, as, according lo^e grammatical style, should 
show their concordance. When I say, in English, the "beautiiul 
wife of a brave man," the juxtwosition of the words prevents 
all ambiguity. But when I say in Latin, ** formosa fortis viri 
uxor 5*’ it is only tbe agroement,fln gender, number, and case, of 
Ihf a^ectivo “ lormosa,” whicl^^is the first word of the sentence, 
with too substantive “ uxor,” which is the last woid, that de- 
clares tke meaning. 


LECTURE IX. 

OTROCTURE OF LANGUAGE.— ENOU8H TONGUE. 

• 

Of the whole class of words that are called attributive, in- 
deed, of aUUie parts of speech, the most CMrqdex, by far, is* the 
verb. It i$ chiefly ^ this part of. speech, that tbe subtile and 
profound metaphysic of Ij/ingaagec appears; and therefore, in 
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Axotnioing the nature and different variations of the verb, there 
might be room for amplh disoussion. But aA 1 am sensible that 
such gfamnaatical discussious, when' th^ are pursued far, be- 
come intricate and obscure, I shall avoid' dweEiug any longer 
on tliis subject, than seems absolutely necessary. 

The verb is so far of the same nature with tltO a(\jective, 
that it expresses, like it, an attribute, or property, some 
' person or thing. But it does more tlian this, For,dn all verbs, 
in every language, there are no less than three things implied at 
once ; tlie attribute of some substantive, an affirmation concern- 
ing that attribute, and time. Thus, when I. say, * the sun 
shineth shin^g is the attribute ascribed to the sun ; the pre- 
sent time is marked ; and an afiirmaiion is included, {hat this 
property of shining belongs, at that time, to the sun. The 
participle " shining,” is merely an adjective, which denotes an 
attribute, or property, and also expresses time ; but ctdries no 
affirmation. The infinitive mood, " to ^hine,” may be called the 
name of the verb ; it carries neither /time nor affirmation, but 
simply expresses that attribute, action', or state oNliings, which 
is to be the subject of the other moc^s and tenses. Hence the 
infinitive often carries Hie resembl^ce of a substantive noun ; 
and both in English and Latin, Is sometimes constructed as 
such. As, "scire tuum niliil est.^ " Dolce et ^conim est pro 
patria ^’ori.” And, in English, w the same maniler : “ To write 
well Is ‘difficult ; to speak eloqu^tly is still more difficult.” But 
as, tlirqngh all the other tenses' and moods, the affirmation runs, 
and is essential to them ; " the sun shineth, was shining, shone, 
will shine, would have shone,”: Sec. the affirmation seems to be 
tliat which chiefly distinguished the verb from the other pmrts of 
speech, and gives it its most conspicuous power. Hence there 
can be no sentence, or comph^et proposition, without a verb 
either expressed w implied. For, whenever we speak, we al- 
wajs mean to assert, that something 'is, or is not; hnd the 
word which carri^ this assertion, or affirmation, is a verb. 
From tills sort of eminence belonging to it, this part of sp^ch 
hath received its name, verb^ from the Latin, verbum, or' the 
loor^ by way of distinction. • 

Verbs, therefore, fjrom their importance and necessity iu 
speech, must have been coeval with men's first attempts towards 
the formation of language : though, indeed, it must have been 
tlie work of long time, to rear them up to that accurate and 
complex structme wl^b they now Msses;% ft seems very pro- 
bable, as Bmitb has suggested, ^at the radical verb, or the 
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first fornl' of it;, ia iQOSt kngoages, would' what 

the inq^stmai verb : “ It rains ; it thanders ; 4t Is ' il' is 

agreeable^ and the like; as istho 

the Wb, and merely Iffimu the existence of Sn event, or 

State' of things. By degrees) aftelr pronouns were invent 

such verbs became personal, and were branched out into idl 

variety of tenses and moods. 

T%e tenses of the verb are contrived to imply the several dis- 
tinctions of time. Of these I must take some notice, in order to 
show the admirable accurate with which language is constructed. 
We thinh^com^nly, of no more than the three great divisions 
of time, into tlie past, the present, and the future j hi»d we might 
imagine;^ that if verbs had been so contrived as simply to ex- 
press tliese, no more was needful. But langui^^e proceeds with 
much greater subtilty. It splits time into its several moments ; 
it considers time as never standing still, but always flowing ; 
things past, as more or less perfectly completed ; and tilings 
futiwe, as more or less ri^ote, by diflerent gradations. Hence 
the great variety of tenses iii most tongues. 

The present may index'd be always considered as one indi- 
visible point, susceptible of no variety ; “ I write, or I am writ- 
ing ; tcribo.” But it is no^ so with the past. There is no 
language so poqr, but it hatlMwo or three tenses to express the 
varieties of it. Ours hath no luwer than four. 1. A past action 
may be oonsidered as left unfln^ed, which makes the Inqierfect 
tej’se, “ I was nrriting ; scribeba. .* 2. As just now fished. 
This makes the proper perfect tense, which, m English, is 
always expressed by the help of the auxiliary v«rb, “ I have 
written.** 3. It may be considei id as finished some time ago ; 
the particular time left indefinit . “ 1 wrote; scripu:” which 
may either signify, “ 1 wrote ypsm day, or I wrote a twelvemonth 
agfo.** This is what grammarians cdll an a&rist, or indefinite 
4.*It may be considered as finished before sometiiiug else, 
which is also past. This is tite plusquamperfeOfi “ I had writ- 

scripaeram, bhad ■written before I received Ms letter.** 
■'^o'ce we observe, with some pleasure, that we Imve an ad- 
va^:hige^er the Latins, who have only thtee varieties upon the 
paid time. They have no proper perfect tense, or one wl^ch 
disthi^lliislies an action just now fimshedj from an adaon timt 
was sotrie time ago. In both these nas^ they most say 

icrtpu : there be a manifest differeme in the temsesi which 

our lani^i^e jB3^t'esj|es M W Kayn ,1i^lten>* 

meaning, I hsive’ jmt i and ^,1 w«ete," 
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flfteaaing «t some ftHiaifei' tim^i 9 mce whtcb other tilings have 
iotervenodv .This di8ei!et|tiQe,'theA Boraans have no tense to ex- 
press (-and, therefor)^ caiti only do it by h circumlocutioni 

The chief . varieties in, the future time &re two, a simple or in- 
dehnite future ; " 1, shall write $ scribam:” and a future, relating 
to. sometliing else, which is also future ; " I shall have -written ; 
$cripxro.” I shall have written before he arrives.* ,, 

Besides tenses, -or the power of expressing ttme*^verbs admit 
the distinction of voices, as they are called, the active ami the 
passive ; according as the alhrmation respects something that is 
done, or something that is suffered ; * I love, or I am loved.” 
They admit also the distinction of moods, widely are designed to 
express the affirmation, whether active or passive, under different 
forms. The Indicative mood, for in.stance, simply declares a 
jj^p^ition. “ I write ; 1 have written the imperative re- 
i|^res, commands, threatens, " write thou ; let him ivrite tlie 
subjunctive expresses the proposition under the form of a con- 
dition, or in subordination to some ^ther tiling, to which a 
reference is made, “ I might write, I could write, l^should write, 
if the case were so and so.” Tiiii^ manner of expressing an 
affirmation, under so many differem forms, together also with 
the distinction of the three persons, |/, thou, and he, constitutes 
what is called the conjugation ot^ vr.rhs, which makes so great a 
part of the grammar of all langU^es. ^ 

It now clearly appears, as lybefove observed, that, of all the 
parts of speech, verbs are by fitr the most artificial and complex. 
Consider only how many things are denoted by this single 
Jttatin word, amaviisem, “ I wo|ild have loved.” First, tlie pwr 
son who speaks, " I secondly, an attribute, or action of that 
person, * loving :” tiiirdly, an affinnatioii concerning tiiat action : 
fourthly, the past time denoted in tlpit affirmation, " have, loved 
and, fiftidy, a condition on which'the action is suspended, “ would 
liave lovend.” It appears curious and remarkable, tiiat, words of 
this compilex import, and with more or less of this artificial 
structure, fire to be found, as. far as weknow^ in all languages 
of the -world. , 

Indeed, the form of conjugation, or. the mailer of eaqgressing 
all t|iese. varieties in the verb, diffiera. greatly in d iff erent tongue^. 
Conjugation U esteennejd most iierfect in those languages, which,' 
Iqt varying^ either ,the termination or , the. initial syllable of the 

• On On teiHieB cf verbf, Mri,,,Hsn)s's Hennwimiy he coiw'Uted, by lucb as 
desite to see tbem tcratialudf VMtb inetnpbystcajl aeditaicy j and also, tUe Trca. 
meoiilIieOib|i»aiidPmi|iewef%«agi^e,'vQl,'ii,p.iaa. * 
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verb, e^rees the greatest rnnnher of important ciir^sjpistanpes, 
wifhont the help of aoiiliarjr words. In the oriental tongues, > 
the v^bs* are said to have few tenses, or expressions of time } 
but then their moods aA so contrived, as te express a great va> 
riety of circumstances and relations. In the Hebrew, for in^, 
stance, they say, in one word, without the help of any auxiliary, 
not onl;f, * I have taught,” but, “ I have taught exactly, or often ; 

I ^ve been commanded to teach ; I have taught myself.” The 
Greek, whi^h is tlie most perfect of all the known tongues, is 
Verj' regular and complete in all the tenses and moods. The 
Latin is lormed on the same model, but more imperfect, es- 
pecially in the passive voice, which forms most pf the tenses by 
the helpcof the auxiliary, sum. 

In all the modern European tongues, conjugation is very 
defective. They admit few varieties in tlie termination of the 
verb itself ; but have almost constant recourse to their auxiliary 
verbs, throughout all tlm Sioods and tenses, both active and 
passive. Language has\ undergone a change in conjugation, 
perfectly similar to that wliicli, I shoxved in the last lecture, it 
underwent with respect to declension. As prepositions, prefixed 
to the noun, superseded me ase of cases, so the two great 
auxiliary verbs, to /mve, au<l| to be, with tiiose other auxiliaries, 
which we use in English, do, ^ll, will, and can, prefixed to 
the participle, supersede, in « great measure, the different ter- 
minations of moods and tense^which formed the ancient coiyu- 
gntions. \ 

The alteration, in both cases,) Was owing to the same cause, 
and will be easily understood, fiipm reflecting on what was for- 
merly observed. The auriUarjj^ verbs are, like prepositions, 
words of a very geiw^ and al&tract nature. They imply tlie 
different modificatioup of simpm existence, considered alone, 
and without referen^ to any 'particular thing. In the early 
state of speech, thejhiport of them would be incorporated wiffi 
every particular vermin its tenses and mopds, long before woHs* 
Hwar invented for, ^acting such abstract conceptions of erist- 

those auxiliary verbs 
JRS of language, to be invented apd known, 
^d moods given to them, like other verSs, it 

' finmd tbit, ik they carried in their nature the force of that 
afflrmatiQn.whicbjl^stingaishes the verb,' they might, ky being 
joined with which gives the meunihg. of tie verb, 

supply the pl|ace of most, of , the moods and t^Oiies. Hejneo, as 
the modern t/ngucs b^gsm to rise op^of the ruins the ancient. 
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'this method establisiied itself in the nenr formation of speech. 
’ Each words, for instance) as, am, was, keve, shall, being once fa- 
mitiar, it appeared more easy to apply these to any verb what- 
ever, as, “lamloted'j I was loved; I haVe loved,” than to re- 
member that variety of terminations which were requisite in con- 
jugating the ancient verbs, amor, amabar, emavi, &c. Two or 
three Varieties only, in the termmation of the verb, were retained, 
as, looe, laved, loving, and all the rest were dropped. » The conse- 
quence, however, of this practice, was the same as that of abol- 
ishing declensions. It rendered language more simple and easy 
in its structure ; but, withal, more prolix, and less graceful. This 
finishes all that seemed mo.st necessary to be observed with re- 
sjicct to verbs. ^ 

TJje remaining parts of speech, which are called the inde- 
clinable parts, or that admit of no variations, will not detain us 
long. 

Adverbs are the first that occur, ^fbese form a very nume- 
rous class of words in every language,^ ^reducible, in general, to 
the head of attributives, as they serve tomodify, or to denote some 
circumstance of an action, or of a quality, relative to its time, 
place, order, degree, and the other ^properties of it, which wo 
have occasion to specify. They ar)B, for tlie most part, no more 
than an abridged mode of speech, /jxpressing by one worti, wdiat 
might, by a circumlocution, be i^eiolved into two( or more words, 
belonging to the other parts of jlpeech. “ Exceedingly,” for in- 
stance,,i,s the same as “ in a h&li degi'ce “ bravely” the same 
as “ wdtli bravery or valours” " here” the same as “ in this 
place;" “ often, and seldoin,^ the same as “ for many, and for 
few times and so of the rest. Hence, adverbs may be con- 
ceived as of less necessity, vmd of later introduction into the 
system of speech, than many totber classes of words ; and, ac- 
cordingly, the great body of them are derived from other words 
formerly established in the language. , 

Prepositions and conjunctions are words more essential to dis- 
course than the greatest part of adverbs. They form that 
class of words called connectives, without which there could be 
no JIanguage, serving to express the relations which tilings bear 
to One ^otlier, 'their, mutual influence, dependencies, ^«d cohe- 
rence, thereby joining words together into intelligible and sig- 
nificant prn|i08itions. Conjunctions are.generally employed for 
connecting sentences, or members of sentences ; a.s, and, lecause, 
although, an^ the libs. Prepositions are ^mployed for connecting 
words, by shb^ng the relation which one substantive noun bears 
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to i 90J, of /rmt to, aiaoe, hdam, Stc. , (M tj»e Jfwop of 

tjb»Ni{(^JLJb^ oc(;»9ioB to spe*i> before, when treating of fhe ^os 
miidi dediensicHQs of enbetantivo nonne. 

It is abunctently eVident, that all these connective particles 
most be of the greatest use in» speech ; seeing they point out the 
relations and transitions by which the mind passes from one idea 
to another. They are the foundation of all reasoning, which is 
, other tbidg than the connexion of thoughts. And, therefore, 
'though among barbarous nations, and in the rude uncivilized ages 
of ♦^he wprld, the slock of these words might be small, it must 
always h^ve increased, as mankind advanced in the arts of rea- 
soning and reflection. The more that any nation is improved by 
sciencee and the mo/e perfect their language becomes, we may 
natimally expect, that it will abound more with connective parti- 
cles 3 e^qjressing relations of tilings, and transitions of thought^ 
which hjtd escaped a grosser view. Accordingly, no tongue is so 
full of tiiem as the Greek, in consequence of the acute ^d Sub- 
tilo genius of that refined people. In every language, much of 
the beauty a^d strength df it depends on the proper use of coh- 
jnnctions, prepositions, atu those relative pronouns, which also 
serve the same purpose of connecting the diflferent parts of dis- 
course. It is the right or wrong management of these, which 
chiefly makes discourse appew finn and compacted, or disjointed 
and loose ; .which carries it 9 n in its progress witli a smootii 
and.m^n pace, or renders its ml^rch irregular and desultory 
I shall dwell no longer on pe general constructioi^of lan- 
guage. Allow me, only, before 1 {dismiss the subject, to observe, 
that, dry and intricate as it may feem to some, it is, however, of 
great importance, and very nearl coimected with the philosophy 
of the human mint!. For, if spe ch be tlie vehicle, or inteipre- 
ter of the conceptions of our.m^ ds, an examination of its struc- 
tqre and progress cannot but unfold many things concerning the 
nature aiid progress of our conceptions themselves, and the ope- 
urations of our frculties ; a subject that is always instructive to 
Ne qais,S says Quintilian, an author of excellent judg* 
“ ne quis tanquam parva fastidiat grammatices elementa. 
magnm sit operse consonantes a vbcatibus discernere, 
eai^^'jm semivocalium numerum, mntammque partiri ; sed quia 
iuteitfQra velut sacri hujus adeuntious, apparebit multarerum 
subtititas,, tqnm non modo acnere ingen^a piierilia, sed e:3cercere 
altissimnni quoque eruditionem ac adentiam ^ ^ 

* “ Let no man despite, ajauceuiideiable, tbe tdeinentt ^ becSiiie it 

waj! seem to him a mattsr t^juuill e«Meiiaense» to show' the dtitiaethm between 
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. LetosnoWCoineneai^toowolxrnlaiigiiiEkge. Xnt&iSjtmdthA 
pi'eceding lecture, some bbservetimis have ajjready bera made 
on its stmctaK. But it is pi^dr that we phoold be a little more 
particular in t^ examinatibn of it . 

The language, which is at p^ent spoken throughout Great 
^tain, is neither the bncient primitive speech of the island, nor 
dfxived from it ; but is altogetlier of foreign origin. The lan- 
guage of the first inhabitalnts. of our island, befond sloubt, was 
the Celtic, or Gaelic, common to them with Gaul } from which 
country it appears, by many circumstances, that Great Britain 
was peopled. *This Celtic tongue, which is said«to be very ex- 
pressive and copious, and is, probably, one of most ancient 
languages in the world, obtained once in most of the ftrestern 
regions' of Europe. It was the language, of Gaul, of Great 
Britain, of Ireland, and, very probably, of Spain also ; till, in 
the course of those revolutions, which, by means of the conquests, 
first, of the Romans, and afterwards, of the northern nations, 
changed the government, speech, and/ iu a manner, the whole 
face of Europe, this tongue was gradually obliterated ; and now 
subsists only in the mountains of ^Vales, in the highlands of 
Scotland, and among the wild Irish. / For the Irish, the Welsh, 
and the Erse, are no other than aifierent dialects of the same 
tongue, the ancient Celtic. / ( 

Tliis, then, was the languagej^f the primitive Britons, the 
first inhabitants that we.know of, in our island ; and continued 
so till tie arrival of the Saxony in England, in the year of our 
Lord 460 ; who, having conquered the Britons, did not intermix 
with them, hut expelled them from their habitations, and drove 
tliem, together with their language, into the motmtains of Wales. 
The Saxons were one of those northern nations that overran 
Europe ; and their tongue, a dialeit of the Gothic, or Teutonic, 
altogether distinct from the Celtic, laid the foundation of the 
present English tongue. With some intermixture of Danish, a 
language, probably, from the same root with the Saxon, it con 
tinued to be spoken throughout the southern f»M‘t of the island 
till the time of William the Conqueror. He mtroduced his 
NoAmn or French as the language of the court, winch made a 

to divide the tatter into liquids and imites- 1*“* 
tlwy who, penetrate into tbe ibcotnost parts of this temple of science, wilt tnw 
discover oticlb refiaraeof aad anhitilty of matter, as is not only propw to swipe 
the nuderstandinRs of veunx men, but sofficient to give cxeicise tor tne most 
prpfoiutd, fcnowk^ and erudition.'' \ 
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consideral^le chimge in the speech of the nation ; attd the English 
which >ya$' spoken afterwards, and continues to he spoken now, 
is a mixture of the s^cienl Saxon, and this Nonnan Frenoh> 
together with such new and foreign words as oommerce and 
learning have, in progress oftime, gradually introduced. 

, The history of the English language can, in this manner, be 
clearly traced. The language spoken in the low countries of 
Scotland, ij'now, and has been for many centuries, no other 
than a .i|ialect of the English. How, indeed, or by what steps 
the ancient Celtic tongue came to be baoished from the low 
country |d Scotland, and to make its retreat int(> the highlands 
and islands, cannot be so well pointed out, as hjw the like revo- 
lution was brought about in England. Whether the southern' 
most part of Scotland was once subject to the Saxons, and 
formed a part of the kingdom of Northumberland ; or, whether 
the great number of Engljsb exiles that retreated into Scotland, 
upon the Norman conquest, and upon other occasions, introduced 
into that country their oYn language, which afterwards, by the 
mutual intercourse of the 'two nations, prevailed over the Celtic, 
are uncertain and contested points, the discussion of which 
would lead us too far from our subject. 

From what has been* said, it appears, that the Teutonic 
dialect is the b-^isis of our prosent speech. It has been imported 
smong.ns in three different fc^ms, the Saxon, the Danish, and 
ihe Ndrman ; all which have mingled together in our language. 
A very great number of our woraU, too, are plainly derivis^d from 
the Latin. These we had not dinectly from the Latin, but most 
of them, it ii, probable, entered/ into our tongue through the 
channel of that ilorman French, which William the Conqueror 
introduced. For, as the Romans Jiad long been in Ml pos- 
session of Gaul, the language^ spoken in that country, when it 
was invaded by the Franks and Normans, was a sort of ,«or 
nqited Latin, mingled with Celtic, to which was given the name 
of Bomamdie: and as the Franks and Normans did not, like 
the Saxonn in England, expel (he inhabitants, but, after their 
, 4^o|;oiies, mingled with them; the language of the country 
compound of the Teutonic dialect imported by tjiese 
oomi^enors, and of the former corrupted, Latin. Hence, the 
Ti^l^'lhngtmge has always continued to have a very etm- 
mdef^le with the Latin ; and hence, a great number of 
wofda 0^ l^n'ori^, which were in use .am<ntg the /Normans 
loanee, w^e jnti<o(|bced ^nto our tmigpe at l£e cmiquest; to 
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irhich, indeed) matijr liaye 'since been added* directly Iront Eie 
Latin* in consequence of Ac great- diffusion of Roman literature 
dirdugfaout dl Europe. « 

Frofm the influx of so many streams* from the junction of so 
many dissimilar parts, it naturally ^follows, that the English, like 
every compounded language; must needs bo somewhat irregular. 
We cannot expect from it that correspondence cjf parts, that 
complete analogy in structure, wliich may be found in iho.se 
simpler languages, which have been formed in a manner within 
themselves, and built on one foundation. Hence, as I before 
showed, it haa but small remains of conjugation, or declension; 
and its syntax narrow, as there are few marks in the word.s 
themselves that can show their relation to each other, oT, ia the 
grammatical style, point out e^hertlieir concordance, or their go- 
vernment in the sentence. Our words having been brought to us 
from several different region.?, straggla, if we may s.o speak, asun- 
der from each other; and do not coalesce W naturally in the struc - 
ture of a sentence, as the words in the (^eek and Roman tongue.?. 

But these disadvantages, if theyAe such, of* a compound 
language, ai-e halancljd by other advu|litages that attend it ; par- 
ticularlj , by the number and var'ieW of words with which such 
a language is likely to be enriched. / Few languages are, in fact, 
more t‘oj)ious than the English. Iw all grave subjects especially, 
historical, critical^ political, and moral, no writer has the least 
reason to complain of the baiTqnness of our tongue. I’he stu- 
dious, aeflecting genius of the jjffcojde, has brought together gregt 
store of expressio'ns, on»such subjects, from everj' quarter. We 
are rich too in the la»iguag<.>( of poetry. Our poetical st5'Ie 
differs widely from prose, nok in point of numbers only, but in 
the very Words them.'iclves ; whioli shows what a stock and com- 
pass of words Ave have it W our power to select and employ, 
suited to those different occasion.?. Herein we are infmitcly 
superior' to the French, whose poetical language, if it Were not 
distinguished by rhyme, wooldwot be known to differ from tlu'ir 
ordinary prose. • 

Itis^iefly, indeed, on .'grave subjects, and with respeet to 
the stronger emotions .of the mind, that our latAguage- /iisplays 
its power 'bfexprassibn. ■ We are said to have tliirty Atords, at 
least, foi* dfepo^g 'jdi the varieties of the passion of anger.* 

• WrIslii'attoiOff, h'ke, tury, ttatrtge, flerc^SM, sharpneM, sriAo- 

*0 fume, storm, infcnw, pe m*- 
tensed; tU.yux, jrn|»e^oariigejelnspmte,,^roroke, fret; to be stBlOO, . 
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Bint; lo'diescribing^'^ laore delicate, setotitteiits and atnotions, 
oitt, tongue is not so fertile.' ft must be cbbfesstid, that the 
iWidi language ferisin^asSes ours, in e!ti>reS8ing the nicer 
shades , of' character ; especially those ' varieties of manner, 
temper, and behaviour, -whio^ are displayed in, our social inter- 
course With one another. Iiet any one attempt to translate, into 
Ebglish, only a few pages of one of Marivaux’s novels, and he 
will soon be sensible of Our deficiency of expression on these 
subjeetl. Indeed, no language is so copious as the French 
fot whatever is delicate, gay, and amusing, ft is, perhaps, the 
happiesjt language for conversation in the knoiwi world ; I xt, 
on the high^ subjects of composition, the *English may bo 
justly eSteemed to exi^ it considerably. 

Language is generally un(ler|tood to receive its predc li 
nant tincture from the nsmonal character of the people who speak 
it. W# must not, inclieJ, expect that it will carry an exact 
imd full impression of /their genius and manners ; for, among 
all nations, the originaK stock of words which they reccivt ' 
from their aitbestors, reinpin as the foundation of their sp»‘ei n 
tliroughont many ages, wmle tlieir manners undergo, p( rliaps, 
very great alterations. Nfationnl character will, however, al- 
ways Iiave some perceptible^ influence on the turn of language ; 
and tiie gaiety and vivacit of the French, and the gravity 
and tho ightfulness of the E ish, are sufliciently impressed on 
their respective tongues. 

From the genius of our lang^ge, and the cliaracter'of those 
who speak it, it may be expectell to have strength and energy. 
It is, indeed, naturally prolix ; saving to the great number of 
particles and auxiliary verbs wli^h we are obliged constantly 
(o employ ; and this prolixity mimt, ,in some degree, enfeeble 
it. We seldom can express bo mt^W by one word as was done 

by: the verbs, and by the nounsi in the Greek and Roman 

langixa^sL Our style is less compact ; our 'conceptions being 
spread out among more wordb, l and split, as it were, into 
.'msire parts, make a fainter impression when we utter them. 
.'Notsv|thstanding this defect, by pur abounding in terms for 
ajl tlie strong emotioins of tlie miud, and by the 
wln^i we enjoy, in a greltiter degree than most nations, 
el icpRjliioaM^g words, our language may be esteemed to jj^sese 
eomrtd^able feme; of mtpi^Mon ; eoa^atuitively, dt least, 
witii Hhe fee ididient. 

tihe stylo preee;'' is a 
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sufficient proof> tbat the English -tongue is jfer &om being desti* 
tute of nei^es and ene]^y» 

The dexibility of a language, or its poim of accommodation 
to different styles and nianners, so as to be either grave and 
strong, or easy and dowing, or tehder and gentle, or pompous 
and magnificent, as occasions require, or as an author’s genius 
prompts, is a qui^ity of^great importance in speaking and 
writing. It seems to depend upon three things : the copious- 
ness of a language; the different arrangements of which its 
■i»rds are susceptible ; and the variety and beauty of the 
und of tlioii^ words, so as to correspond to anany different 
« "')jccts, Neves did any longue possess this quality so em- 
- ntly as the Greek, whicli every wiitcr of genius 2bald so 
ukl, as to make the style perfectly expressive of his own 
'.t inner and. peculiar turn. It had all the tliree requisites, 
viiicii I have mentioned as necessary for 4liis purpose. It 
j-nned to these the graceiid variety of its different dialects ; and 
lit'Tcliy readily assumed every sort of character which an auUior 
' mid wish, fre ‘ the most simple and most familitir, up to the 
•'.',1 majestic. The Latin, though a very beautiful language, 
mil lor, in this respect, to the Greek. It has more of a fixed 
liaiuiter of stateliness and gravity. It is always firm and 
nsculiiie in tlio tenour of its sound, and it is supported by a 
■rtaiii senatorial dignity, of which it is difficult for a wri^'r 
to divest it wholly, on any occasion. Among llic modern 
rnguesy the Italian pos.sesses a great d"al move of this flexibility 
t'lan the Freiicli. By its copiousness, its freedom of arrang- 
ment, and the beauty und itarmony of its sounds, it suits itself 
very Jiappily to mos+ subjects, either in pro.se or in poetry ; 
13 capable of the a.tgust and the strong, as well as the tender; 
and seems to be, on the whole, tlie ftiost perfect of all the modem 
ualects whicli have arisen out of the ruins of Uie ancient. <Our 
>vvn language, ihougli not equal to the Italian in tlexibifity, yet 
: not tleslilutc of a considerable degree of this quhUty. If any 
one will consider the diversity of style wliicfi appears in some 
of our classics, — that great diil'erence of manner, for instance, j 
wliicji is mai'ked by the style of Lord Shaftesbu#^, and that ofl 
Dean Swift, — he will see, in our tongue, such a drcle of ex-; 
pXSgsipn, such a power* of accpnunodataoir :to the dffiirent tastel 
(if writers, as redpundsnot a litBe to its brnnowr . 

What the Eng^iffi has- been most ^mid with, is its defieienc^ 
in hamony of aona4 >thtni|^-every native is to Im 
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pairiial'to the {loundi^ of liis own language, arid iitay, Uitfreforc, 
‘B6''irtW^led’'of not being a fail* jud;^ in/this priint ; yet; I 
imagine, there are eiijdent grounds on which it may be ehowri, 
tilaf this charge against our tdngue has been carried too far. 
‘il!%ie melody of our Tersificriiion, its power of supporting poriti- 
eal nttmbefs, without any assistance from rhyme, is alone a suf- 
‘fioierit prorif that our language is* far from being unmusical. 
Our verse after tlie Italirin, the nJbst diversified and harmoni* 
ous of.'any'of the modem dfialects : unquestionably far beyorid 
thv I^^ch verse, in variety, sweetness, and melody. Mr. Sheri- 
dan Bril' sbowq, in his Lectures, that we abound ^more in vowel 
arid diptuhong sounds than most languages ; and these too, so 
divided* into long and short, as to afford a proper diversity in 
the quantity of our syllables. Our consonants, he observes, 
which appear so crowded to the eye on paper, often form com- 
binations not disagreeably to the ear in pronounciug ; and, in 
particular, the objection which has been made to the frequent 
rfecurrence of the hissing consonant s in our language, is unjust 
and ill foundsd. For it has not been attended to, that very com- 
monly, and in the final syllables espceially, tliis letter los(*s a1t(»- 
gether the hissing sound, and is transformed into a z, which is 
ofie of the sounds on which the ear rests with plcasui’e ; a.s iu 
has, these, thotjc, loves, hears, and iiummerable more, where, 
tliorigh the letter s be retained in writing, it has really the power 
of z, not of the common s. 


After all, however, it must be admitted, that smootlpie.ss, or 
beiriuty of sound, is not one of the distinguisliing properties of 
tim English tongue. Though not incapable of being formed 
into mekidious arrangements, jet .strength and expres8ivenes.s. 


mqrri than grace, form its character. We incline, in-general, to 
a Ihoft pronunciation of our words, and have shorterii^ the 
qu^tit^^of most of those which we borrow from' the Latiri, as 
oi-ai<oif,*l^jKeiacle, theatre, liberty, and such like. Agreeable to 
this, is ri remarkable peculiarity of English proririuciatiori, the 
tfifoWiri^ Ihe accent farther back, that is, nearer the' brigitming 
than is done by any othef nation. In Ctreek and 
']t|ili^^:.Wi|^d, is accented further back' than the thifrd syUriblri 
whritis called iJhe aritepepult ' BM, in English, 
i^i^ )hri|e 'p;^y ,^ on tibe fpmtb, soi^ on the fifth 
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give a brisk and a spirited^ but at tiie same time a rapid and 
burriedj, and not very lonsii^, tone to tbe whole pronancialion 
of a people. 

The English tongue possesses, undoubtedly, this property, 
that it is the most simple, in its fofm and constriiction, of all the 
European dialects. It is free from all intricacy of ci^es, declen- 
sions, moods, and tenses. Its words are subject to fewer varia- 
tions from their original form than those of any other language. 
Its substantives have no distinction of gender, except what na- 
ture has made, and but one variation in case. Its atyectives 
admit of no change at all, except what expresses the degree of 
comparison, ^ts verbs, instead of running through all the varie- 
ties of ancient Iconjngation, suffer no more than fbui^or five 
changes in termination. By the help of a few prepositions and 
auxiUaty verbs, all the purposes of significancy in meaning are 
accomplished ; while the words, for the most part, preserve tlieir 
form unchanged. The disadvantag'hs in point of elegance, 
brevity, and force, which follow’from this structure of our lan- 
guage, I have before pointed out. But, at the s^me time, it 
must be admitted, that such a structure contributes to facility. 
It renders the acquisition of our language less laborious, the 
arrangement of our words more plain and obvious, the rules of 
our syntax fewer and more simple. 

I agree, indeed, with Dr. Lowth (Preface to W Grammar,) 
in thinking that the simplicity and facility of our language oc- 
casion its being frequently written and spoken with less ac- 
curacy.* It was necessary to study languages, which W’ere of 
a more complex and artificial form, witli greater care. The 
marks of gender and case, the varieties of conjugation and 
declension, the multiplied rules of syntax, were all to be attended 
to in speech. Hence language became more an object of art ; 
it was reduced into form ; a standard was established ; and any 
departures from the standard became conspicuous. Whereas, 
among us, language is hardly considered as an object of gram- 
matical rule. We take it for granted, that a qompetent skill in 
it may be acquired vrithout any study; and that, in a syntax so 
Ba:^ow and confined as ours, there is nothing which ^mands 
atteiAion. Hence mses tlte habit of writing in a loose hnd in 
accurate ptannor. 

1 admit that n.o grammatical rules have suflkient authority 
,0. control the and established usagfi of language. Estar 
blished custom, hj speaking and writijl||, is the standard to 
bhich we must at last re^prt for determining every contro- 
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ia.bogaoge styK But it win Aot follow 
thi^.%4 W superseded M useless.:,]^ 

every langus^e^ which has been in any degree .cultivated^ thCfe 
inrevaila a certain structure and analogy of parts, -which is 
understood to give foundaiiqfn to the most reputable usage 
, of- speech; and which, in. idl cases, when usage is loose or 
dubious, possesses considerable authority. In every language 
there are rulra of syntar, which must be inviolably observed by 
all who would either write or speak with any propriety. For 
syntax is no other than the arrangement of words in a sentence 
which rtuiders die meaning of each word, and the relation of al] 
the words to one another, most clear and intelligibfo. 

All the rules of Latin syntax, it is true, caniftt be applied to 
our language. Many of these rules arose from the particular 
form of their language, which occasioned verbs or prepositions 
to goverp, some tlie genitive, some the dative, some the accu- 
sative or ablative case. 'But, ab,stracting from these pcou- 
harities, it is to be always remembered, that the chief and 
fundamental (jules of syntax are common to the English, as well 
as the Latin tongue ; and indeed, belong equally to all lan- 
guages, For, in all languages, the parts which compose speech 
are essentially the same ; substantives, adjectives, verbs, and 
connecting particles : and wherever these parts of speech are 
fouiad, the^e are certain necessary relations among tlicm, which 
regnlhte their syntax, or the place which they ought to possess 
in h sentence. Thus, in English, just as much as in Latin, the 
adjective must, by position, be made to agree with its substan- 
tive ; and the verb must agree with its nominath'e in person 
and number ; because, from the nature of tilings, a word which 
expresses eitlier a quality or an action, must correspond as 
closely as possible with die pamc of that diing whose quality, 

, or whose action, it expresses. Two or more substmitives, joined 
by a copulative, must always require the verbs or pronouns, to 
which they refer, to be placed in the plural number otherwise, 
their common relation to these verbs or pronouns is not 
pointed out. An active verb must, in every language, govern 
the ae«ipsadve; that is, clearly point out some substantite 
noun, as the' object to which its action is directed. A refotive 
pi'O'nonn mkst, in every form of speed)., agree With its unte- 
cfid^t in .^nder, .nuitnber, and person; ai)d.conju)ictio»s, or 
liurtides, qught always to cotiple hke, daiVes and 
^oods; diatis; ojagjd^ to join together wordit which are of the 
'fame form ai;^ state mih. each otherl t mention these as a 
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fti# t^xiMpiifications of that funcjamcutal regard to syntax, 
which, eveiii ia !^uch a as ours, is absolut^y requisite 

fhir writing or speaking with any propriqjty. 

Whatever the advantages or defects of the English language 
be, as it is our own language, it deserves a high degree of our 
study and attention, both with regtfird to the choice of words 
which we employ, and with regard to the syntax:, or the 
arrangement of these words in a sentence, know how 
much the Greeks and the Romans, in their most polished and 
flourishing times, cultivated their own tongues. We know 
how much study both the French and the^ Italians have 
bestowed upon theirs. Whatever knowledge may be acquired 
by tlie study of other languages, it can never be comnsunicated 
with advantage, unless by such as can write and speak their 
own "language well. Let the matter of an author be ever so 
good and useful, his compositions will always suffer in the 
public esteem, if his expression be deficient in j^urity and pix)- 
priety. At the same time, the attainment of a correct and 
elegant style is an object which demands ap\)]ication and 
labour. If any imagine they can catch it merely by the car» 
or acquire it by a slight perusal of some of our good authors, 
they vill find themselves much disappointed. The many errors, 
even in point of grammar, tlie many offences against purity of 
language, which are committed by writers who are far Iroui 
being contemptible, demonstrate that a careful study of the 
language is previously requisite, in all who aim at writing it 
properly.'^ 


LECTURE X, 

* 

STYLE, PERSPICUiry, AND PRECISION. 

Hating finished the subject of language, I now eater on 
the consideration, of style, fnd the rules that relaete to it. 

It is not easy to give a precise idea of what is meant 1^ 
style. The best definition I can give of it, is the peculiar man- 
ner jb wbidi a man exio'esses his conoeptionsi by means of lan- 
gni^j;6» it is difierent froth mere language or words. The 

• On not nrfjjeeti Gw reeder onsht to perOti^r. XnvUi’O Short Introdno- 
tidn totlie.^RKliBh Onwiuiiw, with Criticnl NMosmthieh ijtlbn'gramiintico} 
fisniiwKe of hlg^H np{kewred\onTtine, aad in whl<^ he 

TrhlWW what I )«ve enneentiec ihe inaccoTMie. in langnage of aoijlta of 
thif bc^ writetOj'iy^ vir^o}. In Dr. CampbelV. PWVwophy of B»tto*lc,ho 
' ' ' 1 2 
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words .wUch ail author «imploys nmybe proper airf feidtiess . 
ahij Ills' styte may, neverflwiiess, hav6 groad fei^; it i^yhe 
dr^;, of or feeble, ihr affected. Style' has alwi^ sdme 
reference to an aiithtir’s manner of thinking. ' It is a j^ie'ture of 
the ideas which, rise in his mhid, and Of the manner' in which 
&ey rise there; and, henci^when we are exaihining an author’s 
composition,' it is, in hiany cases, extremely difficult to separate 
the style from tlie sentiment. No wonder these two should be 
so intimately connected, as style is nothing else, than that itort 
of exprefslsion which our thoughts most readily assume. Hence, 
diSerenf .‘Countries have been noted for peculiarities of style, 
suited tb' their different temper and genius. Thd Eastern na- 
tions aniipated their style with the most strong aftid hyperbolical 
figures. The Athenians, a polished ahd acute people, formed 
a slyle accurate, clear, and neat. The Asiatics, gay and loose 
in their planners, affected a style florid and diffuse. The like 
sort of characteristical differences are commonly remarked in 
the Style of the French, the English, and the Spaniards. In 
giving the general characters of sfyle, it is usual to talk of a 
nervous, a feeble, or a spirited style ; which are plainly the 
characters of a writer’s manner of thinking, as well as of ex- 
pressing himself : so difficult it is to separate these two things 
from one another. Of the general characters of style, I am 
afterwards , to discourse ; but it w'ill be necessary to begin with 
examming the more simple qualities of it ; from the assemblage 
of which, its more complex denominations, in a great measure, 
result. 

All the qualities of a good style may be ranged under two 
heads — ^perspicuity and ornament. For all that can possibly 
be required of language, is, to convey our ideas dearly to the 
minds of others, and, at the, same time, in such a dress, aa by 
pleasing and interesting them, shall most effectually strengthen 
the ‘isApressions which we seek to make. When botii these Cnds 
arb anawared, tye certainly accomplish every jmrpose for which 
ire use luting and discourse. 

' Perjtpicmty, it will be readily admitted, is the firndamental 
qpie^ty df style a quality so essential in every kind of writing, 


find msny acute and ingenious' observation*,' boUi otk tbe Bnglfoh 
.MgnafS!* and Sr style in ^eral. And Dr. Pridstiy's Rndifflenta of^^tih 
OuUHnar will abo be useM, by pointing out sever^ of tiie errors into wbicb 

* *^|3ob|t pHma tif vb^ perspMta*, propria verlia, reotnaordth Main 
hki«nai dilata naai iM!(|a«‘de^,^ti»^' wpetiaat.”*" tamtam. 
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th^ty fioir the want of it, no^iing c'a4 ^tone. Without this, the 
richest oitiaiiwnts of Isi^le only gUnu^er ^ongh the dark ; and 
^nzi^Ie instead of pleasing .the reader. IRbis, therefore^ most be 
Ota first object, to make our meaning clearly and, fully under- 
stood, and underistood without tlie least difficulty. ^Oratio,” 
says Quintilian, " debet negligenter quoque audicQtibus esse 
aperta : ut in animum audientis, sicut sol in oonlqs, etiamsi in 
eum non intondatur, ineurrat. Quare, non solfim ht intelligere 
possit, sed ne omnino possit non inteUigero curandum,”* If 
we are obliged to follow a writer with much care, to pause, and 
to read over* bis sentences a second time, in order to compre- 
hend them fully^he will never please us long. Mankind are too 
indolent to relish so much labour. They may pretend fo admire 
tlie author's depth, after they have discovered his meaning; 
but they will seldom be inclined to take up his work a second 
time. » 

Authors sometimes plead the difficulty of their sul:gect, as an 
excuse for the want of perspicuity. But the excuse can rardy, 
if ever, be admitted. For whatever a man conSeives clearly, 
that it is in his power, if he will be at the trouble, to put into 
distinct propositions, or to express clearly to others : and upon 
no subject ought any man to wiite, where he cannot think 
clearly. His ideas, indeed, may, very excusably, be on some 
subjects incomplete or inadequate ; but still, as far as they go, 
tihey ought to be clear ; and wherever this is the case, perspicuity 
in expsessing them is always attainable. The obscurity which 
reigns so much among many metaphysical writers, is for the 
most part, owing to the indistinctness of their own conceptions. 
They see the object but in a confused light ; and, of course, can 
never exliibit it in a clear one to others. 

Perspicuity in writing, is not* to be considered as merely a 
sort of negative virtue, or freedom from defect. It has higher 
merit ; ii is a degree of positive beauty. We ar^ pleased with 
an author, we consider him as deserving praise, who frees us 
from .all fatigue of searcliing for his meaning; who carries us 
through bis subject without any embarrassment or confusion ; 
whose style flows always like a limpid stream, where we see to 
the very bottom- 

The stodjr of perspicuity requires ^ention, first, to single 

•' “ fMBComve imatit ahrajNi te be obTiou*. ev^Tto the most csreles* and 
• ligmit besier ; m that, the tease shaiU strike his ta the li(cht of the saa does 
oareieSj am directed at>t*ardstoit. Wemaststo^, aotoaiy 

Unt every bearer naieritaiid as, iwrt that it shall be imposfiMe for taaaaot 
mandetataadas." * " 
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w«r^« plirasn), and tken to the 'eoaetniotiim of •efitonOoo. 
I begid wiili bleating of the first, aad shall co&fiae nyself ,to It 
in Idctore. «• 

I Perspicuity, considered with respect to words and phrases, 
I roqtaires these three qualitiestn thetti — ^pmty, pwpriet;y, add 
precision. 

Parity aqd propriety of language, are often used indiacri- 
' minately for'each other ; and, indeed, they are very nearly allied. 
A distinction, however, obtains between them. Purity, is the 
nse of siuch words, and such constructions, as belong to the 
idiom of the language which we speak ; in opposition to words 
and phrases that are imported from otlier languages, or that are 
obsolete* oi new-coined, or used without proper auUiority. 
Propriety, is tlic selection of such words in the language, as the 
best and most established usage has appropriated to those ideas 
which Welntend to expres3*by them. It implies the correct and 
h^py application of them, according to that usage, in oppo- 
sition to vulgarisms, or low e\pre.ssion.s ; and to words and 
phrases, whidi would be less significant of the ideas that we 
mean to convey, St 5 le niaj' be pure, that is, it may all be 
Strictly English, without Scotticisms or Callicisms, or ungram- 
matical irregular expressions of any kind, and may, nevertheless, 
be deficient in propriety. The words may be ill chosen ; not 
adapted 'o the subject, nor fully expressive of the author’s sense. 
He has taken all his words and phrases from the general mass 
of English language ; Itiit he has made his selection among these 
words unhappily. \\’'hereas, style cannot be proper without 
being also pure ; and where both purify and propriety meet, 
besi^s making stjle perspicuous, they also render it graceful. 
There is no standard, either of purity or of propriety, hut the 
practice of the best writers and speakers in the country. 

Wh)^ 1 ' mentioned obsolete or new-coined words as ittcon- 
l^ruous with', purity of sfj'le, it will he easi^j 'underatood that 
some exceptions are to be made. On certain occasions, they 
may . hare grace, l^oetry admits of greater latitude than prime, 

rOspi^i to coining, or, at least, new-compounding wordO ; 
yet, ^^here, i^s libertjr should be used witib a sparing haud. 
th sudb innovations are more hazardous, , and have a 

worsii! effijct. They are,^apt to give stylo' an affei^ aA<ll<i(an< 
ceited |iir ; ^^d should' nk’.er be ventured upon, ^mpt hy,'iia^ 
i adioae eslaP^licd i^atgiion gives ftiem ame Ibgr ao' o^ iSeta- 
tor^ powef ovei:|t^iigttfii^< 

The intfbdubtion of i^rdgii and loaraed wordj^i nidosV^ib^ 
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requites them, should td\ya;s be avoided. Harrea lan- 
^^ages inuy need sjjdli ^assistances ; hut mjrs k iiot one of these, 
Pean $wift, one of our most correcV writers; valued hiuiseU 
^Uch on using no words bid such as were of native growth 
and his language may, indeed, be considered as a standard of 
the strictest purity and propriety, in the choice of words. At pro 
sent, we seem to be departing from this standard. A multitude 
of Latin words hnve of late been poured in upoti ^s. On some 
occasions, they give an appearance of elevation and dignity to 
stj'le. But often al^o, they render it stiff and forced : and, in 
general, a jlain native style, as it is more ^intelligible to all 
readers, so, by^a proper management of words, it may be made 
equally strong and expressive with tliis latinized English. 

, JUet us now considej- the import of precision in language, 
wliich, as it is the highest part of the quality denoted by per- 
spicuity, merits a full explication ; apd the more, because distinct 
ideas are, perhaps, not commonly formed about it. 

The exact import of precision maj' be drawn from the 
etj'mology of the word. It ciornes from pncc/^reAo cut off. 
It imports retrenching all superfluities, aud pruning the ex- 
pression sons to exhibit neither more nor less than an exact 
copy of his idea who uses it. I observed before, that it is 
often difficult to separate the qualities of style from the qualities 
of thouglit ; and it is found so in this instance ; for, in order to 
write whli precision, tho\igh this be properly a quality of stjle, 
one n^ust possess a very considerable degree of distinctness and 
accuracy in his manner of thinking. 

The words wliich a man uses to express Ids iiiea's may be 
faulty in three respects : They may either not express that idea 
which the author intends, but some other which only resembles, 
or is akin to it ; or they may ex{)ress that idea, but not quite 
fully and completely; or, they may express it together with 
sometliihg more than he intends. Precision stands>‘''^posci\ 
to all ttiese three faults : but chiefly to the last. In an author’s 
writing with propriety, his being free from the two former 
faults seems implied. The words which he uses are proper; 

is, they express tlmt idea wiiich he intends,, and tiiey 
express it fully; hgt to be precise, signifies that they express 
dial idea, tmd no more. There is notliing in his words which 
ihtrod&cs any foreign i^a, any \uperfluous unseasonable 
Mcesifory, w to mix it confusedly with the principal object, 
.ind'tbcreby to' rehder oar conceptiow of tliat object loose and 
ia^tinet,,^^ This roqqjfHNl a fo have,^ himseltVa very clear 
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appiH^iKOli^ tbe he means to prei^eiit to tot; to liav ; 

}ajld 'fitot'!hdid of -it in his mind; a»d oeTtor to wwmp' iA-my ott/ 
yievt ho iadKOs Of it : a^perfectioh to whiob; ittdefdi few writors 
atthitt.' ' 

Tbe^seand importance of precision may bO deduced from 
the nature of the human mind. It never can view, clearly and 
distinctly, aoove one object at a time. If it must look at two 
or three together, especially objects among which there is 
resemblance or connexion, it finds itself confused and embar- 
ras.t'jd. 'It cannot clearly perceive in what toey agree, and in 
ivhat tliejr differ.^ Thus, were any object, suppose fome animal, 
to be presented to me, of whose structure I wanted to form a 
distinct notion, I would desire all its trappings to be taken off, 
I would require it to be brought before me by itself, and to stand 
alone, that there might be notlting to distract my attention. The 
same is the case with word?. If, when you would inform me 
of your meaning, you also tell me more than what conveys it ; 
if you join foreign circum.stances to the principal object ; if, by 
unnecessarily jfaiyiug the expression, you shift the point of view, 
and make me see sometimes the object itself, and sometimes 
another thing that is connected witli it ; you thereby oblige me 
to look on several objects at once, and I lose sight of the prin- 
cipal. You load die animal you are shoiving me* with so many 
trappings and collars, and bring su many of the same species 
before, me, somewhat resembling, and yet somewhat differing, 
that 1 see none of them clearly. <, 

This forms what is called a loose style ; and is the proper 
opposite to precision. It generally arises from using a super- 
flnity of words. Feeble writers employ a multitude of words 
to tnuke themselves understood, as they think, more distinedy ; 
but they only confound the reader. They are sensible of not 
havirtgeaught the precise expression, to convey what they would 
signily^Hhey do not, indeed, conceive their own meaning very 
precisely diOtoselvCs : and, therefore, help it out as they can, by 
fhm and the otlier word, which may, as they stqtpose, supply the 
didbet, and bring you somewhat nearer to their idea:, they are 
alwkys gcjjog about it, and about it, but never just hit the thiqg. 
The hnagei'M diey set it before you, is always seen doable ; and 
no doable imaj^ is dietmet. When .sm author tolls me of Ids •, 
hero^a^ri^'lirthe'dayM battle, the expression is ln^ed{ie> and' 
it' fttiry. if, from the dejdto of .multiplyidg 
wffi needs fd-aile his mtriige and Jbiikiidet at flhemo- 
he jpinji thdito 'whli% toge^br, ^y i^a, heghirto. wavtflr 
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He means to mq>resa one quality m(n« atrongl^; but he is, in 
’ truth, ex]pressiag twOi Cewrqge resists 4angef’ ; for^ude sup- 
ports pain. ' The oceasiottidf essiNing' eacji of these qualities is 
tliffereut ; and being led to think of both together; when only 
one of them sbonld bo ha my view, my view is rendered un- 
steady, and my conception -of the objects indistinct 

From what I have said, it appears that an author may, in a 
qualified sense, be perspicuous, while yet he is fai* (irom being 
precise. He uses proper words, and proper arrangement ; he 
gives you the idea as clear as he conceives it himself ; and so 
far he is perspicuous : but the ideas are not very clear in his 
own mind ; they are loose and general ; and, therefore, cannot be 
expressed with precision. All subjects do not equally require 
precisipn. It. is sufficient, on many occasions, that we Imve a 
general view of the meaning. The subject, perhaps, is of the 
known and familiar kind ; and we are in no hazard of nystaking 
tlie sense of tlie author, though every word which he uses be not 
precise and exact 

Few authors, for instance, in the English language, are more 
clear and perspicuous, on tlie whole, than Archbishop Tillolson, 
and Sir William Temple; yet neither of them are remarkable 
for precision. They are loose and diffuse ; and accustomed to 
express their meaning by several words, which shew you fully 
whereabouts it lies, rather than to single out those expressions, 
which would convey clearly the idea they have in view, and no 
more. Neither, indeed, is precision the prevailing character of 
Mr. Ad^son’s style ; although he is not so deficient in this re- 
spect as the otlier two authors. 

.Lord Shaftesbury’s faults, in point of precision, are much 
greater than Mr. Addison’s ; and the more unpardonable, 
because he is a professed philosophical writer ; who, as such, 
ought above all things to have studied precision. His style has 
both great beauties and great faults ; and, on the whole, ieAS^ no 
means a safe model for imitation. Lord Shaftesbury was well 
acquainted with the power of words ; those which he employ^ 
are geamally proper and well sounding ; he has great variety of 
them^ and his arrangement, as shall be afterwards shown, is 
commonly haautiful. . His defect, in precision, is not owing so 
much to indistinet or confused ideas, as^ perpetual affectation. 
He is fond* tp of the pomp and i^ade' of language ; he 

is novef outit^d w.ith expressing any tl>rag clearly and simply ; 
he miitst Wwayo,|^y$ iti^e dress of .staM wd mtgesty. Hence 
perpo^ oi|^ap4o<^<|iotts^«and many 'fords, and piwases em- 
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ployed to desoribe oomewliat that vovild havO idbab^hed, 
laiidt hettw by one id* thein^ It' lie has twcasioti to say 

pemm or author, he very' rarely mentions him by iia prop# 
aame. In thO treatise entRled, Advice to an Author, he desoahts 
for ttro or three pages together upon Aristotle, without once' 
naming him in any other way, than the master critic, the 
mighty genius and judge of art, the prince of critics, the grand 
master of. 'art, and consummate philologist, lathe sOme way, 
the gtand poetic sire, the philosophical patriarch, and his disCi- 
ple of noble birth and lofty genius, are the only names by which 
he condescends to distinguish Homer, Socratesr and Plato, in 
anotiier passage of the same treatise. Thia method of distin* 
goishi^g persons is extremely affected ; but it is not so contrary 
to |»#ision, as the frequent circumlocutions he employs for all 
moral ideas ; attentive, on every occasion, more to the pomp 
of language, than to the olearness which he ought to have studied 
as a philosopher. The moral sense, fur instance, after he had 
once defined it, was a clear term ; but how vague becomes the 
idea, when,#i the next page, he calls it, “ That natural affection, 
and anticipating fancy, which makes the sense of riglit and 
wrong !* Self-examination, or reflection on our own conduct, is 
an idea conceived with ease ; but when it is wrought into all 
dm forms of “ A man’s dividing himself into two parties, becom- 
ing' a self-dialogist, entering into partnership with himself, 
foiming the dual nmnbcr practically within himself we hardly 
know what to make of it. On some occasions, he so adorns, or 
radier loads with words, the plainest and simplest propositions, 
as, if not to obscure, at least to enfeeble them. 

, In the following paragraph, for example* of the inquiry 
i coneemlng virtue, he means to show, that by every ill action 
we hurt our mind, as much ds one who should swallow poison, 
or himself a wound, would hurt his body. Observe wbat a 
redunaancy of words he pours forth : “ Now, if the fi^bric of 
die mind or temper appeared to us, such as it really is j if we 
Hw it ImpossiblS to remove hence any one good or orderly 
affection, or to introduce any ill or disorderly one, without 
dh’avring on, in some degree, that dissolute state which, at 
height, is confessed to be so miserable; it would then,, 
tmffottbiediy, be confe^d, that since no ill, immoral, or in^ast 
action^.h^ ^ commiM^d, without either a pew inrogd and 
fagiaph d|' ^ passiims, or a of 

^nmt exechtioh dorip ; whoejer.diff. ilh W • aetj^ jiin pWr 
judice to his ' iotogr%, .. good-na^iw, or. lawtik, ^ of 
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act yiiiik greater eruelijr towards biaiself, than he who 
* acntpled pot ,t9’ awalIpw .What was poisonous, or whd> with his 
own bands, should, voltmtariiy mangle o^i wound his outward 
form or constitntion, natural limbs or body."^ Here, to 
commit a bad action, is, &«t, “ To remove a g^ood and orderly 
.affection, and to introduce an ill or disorderly one next, it is, 
* To commit an action that is iff, immoral, and unjust and in 
the next line, it is, “ To do ill, or to actio prejudiCp of integ- 
rity, good-nature, and worth nay, so very simple a thing as a 
man wounding himself, is, “ To mangle, or wound, Ms out- 
ward form or .constitution, his natural limbs or hody.7 Such 
superfluity of words is disgustful to every reader of correct 
taste ; and serves no purpose but to embarrass and perplex the 
sense.^ .This sort of style is elegantly described by Qointilian, 
•Est in quibusdam turba inanium verborum, qui dum com- 
munem loqnendi morem refurmidant,. ducti specie nitpris, cir- 
cumeunt omnia ropiusa loquacitate qute dicere volunt.”-}-^' 
Tub. vii. cap. 2. 

The great source of a loo.se style, in opposition precision, 
is the injudicious use of those uords termed synonymous. 
They are called synonymous because they agree in expressing 
one principal idea ; but for the most part, if not always, they 
express it with some diversity in the circumstances. They are ■ 
varied by some nccessoi 7 idea wMch every word introduces, 
and which forms the distinction between them. Hardly in any 
lauguagp are there two words that convey precisely the same 
idea ; a person thoroughly conversant in the propriety of tlie 
language will always be able to observe something that dis- 
tinguishes them. As tliey are like different shades of the same 
colour, an accurate writer can employ tliem to great advantage, 
by using them so as to heightan and to finish the picture 
which he gives us. He supplies by one, w'hat was wanti^ in 
the other, to the force, or to the lustre of the image whiw he 
means to exhibit. But in order to tMs end, he must be ex- 
tremely attentive to tlie choice which he makes of them. For 
the hulk of writers are very apt to confound ‘them \rith each 
ofhej ; and to employ , them carelessly, merely for Um.sake of 
filling up a period, or of rounding aud^versi^isg the language, 

• CliwMteriat. ' V^. u. p. 6S. S 

t •** A of naitaeMii^ woHi ti brought Ufe^Sr.h; MSne anthoH, lirUo, 

o^expreisiuK tbeuMelrm after a conHnen aokerdUuwy waancr, and aUurcd 
by ab appeaftmee ^ ndenAour, turrouDd every tiing which «»ey meau to sjy 
vdfttu bertala eoi^ipae leqiijwityk** 
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ait if their s^pnifica^iHi were esiaetly the same, j^hUe, ia tra^it.. 

isAdt. JOfeace a eert^ mi^t, and indistinctneaaj 

thrown eyer style. , , \ 

In . the Latin langaag;e> tliere are no two words we slpul<^ 
more readily take to be synonymous^ than amare and dilig 
Cicero, however, has shown us, tliat tliere is a very 

tinciion betwixt them. “ Quid ergo,? says he, in 

epistles, “^ttbi commendem earn quern tu ipse dilitall ^S|P ^ 
tamen ut scires enm non k me diligi solum, verura etianl ienwlw', 
ob earn rcm tibi hmc scribo.”* In the same manner tulus and 
secuna, are words which we should readily confopnd ; yet the^ 
meaning is difrerent. Tutus signifies out of^ danger ; securu^ 
free from the dread of jL Seneca has elegantly marked this 
distinction ; “ Tuta sceleira esse possunt, secura non possunt."-}- 
In our own language, very many instances might be given of a 
differenc£ in meaning among words reputed synonymous ; and, 
as the subject is of importance, I shall now point out some of 
these. The instances which I am to give, may themselves be of 
use ; and tjjpy will serve to show the necessity of attending, 
with care and strictness, to the exact import of words, if ever we 
would write with propriety or precision. 

Amteritj/ ; severiti/ ; rigour. Austerity, relates to the manner 
of living; severity, of thinking; rigour, of punishing. To, 
austei ity, is opposed elfeminacy ; to severity, relaxaticm ; to 
rigour, clemency. A hermit, is austere in his life ; a casuist, 
seven in his application of religion or law ; a judge, rigprous in 
his sentences. 

Custom; habit. Custom, respects the action; habit, the 
actor. By custom, we mean the frequent repetition of the same 
act ; by habit, the effect which that repetition produces on tiie 
mind or body. By the custom of walking often in the streets, 
one .acquires a habit of idleness. 

. Sihfrissd; astonished: amazed: confounded. I a|n surprised, 
witih, what is new or unexpected ; I am astonished, at what is 
vast ,or ijreat ; I ann amazed, with what is incomprehensible ; 1 
am cdnfounded, by what is shocking or terrible. 

Iksi^ remutgx ; quit; leave off. , Each of these word%im> 
plies <Sdm<e or oj^ject relinquished; but from different 

motiv^. V , We d^mst, fem the difficulty of accouqilisliing ; wO 
renoun^,,. on account « thp disagfeeableness of the object,, or 
pursqit.; .wo '^t, fqryM^o sake of some other thing, which 
interests usmcoi t^and we leave off, hooause we are weary of the 

A4^£'in»Uil. xSSSi. tifi.V, , ^ £pi. vf. 
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A politician desists froM Ms desi^^, when he finds 
are injpracticaMe ; he lrenounces the courts betmuse he has 
fweii afironted by it } he qajM ahibition, for«stady or retirement ; 
and leaves ofiP his' atten^ince on the great, as he becomes old 
and weary of it. 

Pride ; vanity. Pride, makes us esteem ourselves ; vanity, 
niakes us desire the esteem of others. It is just to say, as 
Dean SWift has done, that a man is too proud to be Vain. 

Haughtiness ; dhdam. Haughtiness, is founded on the high 
opinion ire entertsdn of ourselves ; disdain, on the low opinion 
we have of others. , 

To distinguish :»to separate. We distinguish, what we want 
not to confound with another thing ; we separate, what We want 
to remove from it. Objects are distinguished from one another, 
by their qualities ; they are separated, by the distance of time or 
place. • • 

To mury : to fatigue. The continuance of the same thing 
wearies ns ; labour fatigues us. I am weary with standing ; I 
am fatigued with walking. A suitor wearies us bf his perse- 
verance ; fatigues us by his importunity. 

To abhor ; to detest. To abhor, imports, simply, strong dis- , ^ 
detest, imports also strong disapprobation. One abhors'^ 
being^ debt ; he detests treachery. / 

To invent: to discover. We invent things that are new we 
discover what was before hidden. Galileo invented the tele- 
scope ; Harvey discovered the circulation of the blood. 

Onfy ; alone. Only, imports that there is no other of 'the 
same kind ; alone, imports being accompanied by no other. An. 
only cbdd, is one who has neither brother nor sister ; a child 
alone, is one who is left by itself. There is a difference, there- 
fore, in precise language, betwixt* these two phrases, “ Virtue 
only makes us happy and, “ Virtue alone makes us hajgpy.” 

“ Virtue only makes us happy,” imports, that nothing ei^e can 
do it. Virtue alone makes us happy,” imports, that virtue, 
by itself, or unadeompanied with other advantages, is sufficient 
to do it 

Sntire ; ean^kte. A thing is entire, by wanting none of its 
parts ; Complete, by wanting none of tw appendages that belong 
to it A man may have an entire honsaio himself j and yet not 
have one compete qpartment. ■ ^ 

Tranquillity ; jietice :• calm. Tranqtu^ily, respects a situation 
free from trouble, emtiidered in itself j peace, ffie-same situation 
with respect to, any ,cause(? that might interrupt if j calm, with 
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to. & going beforjs^or ^ 

good sdan oqjoys tranqwiimy, in himMsIf ; peace, withi oflierii 
and oaSitt, after the stftnia. ’ ' 

A Aijlmlty : an abstatk. A difficulty, embarrasses j an o|»- 
stack, ' stops us. We removi the one ; we 'surmount the other. 
Generally, the first expresses somewhat arising fiwm thO nafnre 
and circmnstances of the afiair ; the second. Somewhat arising 
ii'om a foi^eign cause. Philip foimd difficulty in managing the 
Athenians kom the nature of their dispositions ; but the elo- 
quence of Demosthenes was the greatest obstacle to his de- 
8%n8. ' * e <> 

Wisdem ; prudence. Wisdom, leads us to and act what 
is vnosPproper ; prudence, prevents our speaking or acting im- 
properly. A wise man employs the most proper means for suc- 
cess I a prudent man, the safest means for not being brought 
into danger. • 

Emugh: suj^eient. Enough, relates to die quantity which 
one wishes to have of any thing ; sufficient, relates to the uso 
that is to ho made of it. Hence, enougli, generally imports a 
greater quantity than sufficient does. The covetous man never 
has enough, although he has what is sufficient for nature. 

To avow; to acknowledge ; to confess. Each of tliese words 
imports the affirmation of a fact, but in very different circum- 
stances. To avow, supposes the person to glory in it 5 to ac- 
ktiowkdge, supposes a small degree of faultiness, which the ac- 
knowledgment compensates ; to confess, supposes a higher de- 
gree of crime. A patriot avows his opposition to a bad minister, 
and is applauded ; a g^ndeman acknowledges his mistake, and 
is forgiven ; a prisoner confesses the crime he is accused of, and 
is piintshed. 

To remark ; to observe. We remark, in the way of attention, 
in 01;^ to remember ; we observe, in the way of examination, 
in or^r to judge. A traveller remarks the most .striking lobjcct* 
Iffi secs ; a general observes all the motions of Ills enemy 

Eqtmoeai; eUnbiguotis. An equivocal expression is, one 
wkich has one sepse open, and designed to be understood; 
abioilmiteSense concealed, and understood only, by the persoi^who 
, An ambiguousCxpression is, oim which has apparently 

Sepiks, a»d leavy us at a loss’ which of them to give it 
An pquiyoqal expresskm is used with an intention to deceive ; an 
e|pie, whep ms used with design, is, with an intention 
-not to give fiiiriijfQj;maii9n. An honest man ,wiU newr e^ipluy 
an equivocal eJcpressipn j a confused man nuiy oftien utter am- 
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«ae«,"WhiiOUt Aq^ t ahaiHi^va oae matanca 

mOiH. ' ' '■ ' '"'■' ■ ■■'* ' ' . • 

tfiVA ; by. Bojlt thfiise pai^cles expre^ tiie coaneciion be 
tTii%eii some mstram^ait^ bt metms ' of effecting an end, and the 
agent wbo employs it ; but with, expresses a more close and im 
mediate connection by^ a more reoicte one. We kill a man 
v^h a sword ; he dies by violence. The criminal is |»onnd teith 
ropes by the executioner. The proper distinction in the use of 
.hese particles is elegantly marked in a passage of Dr. Ilobctt- 
son’s History of Scotland. When one of the old Scottish kings 
was making an inquiry into the tenure by which his nobles held 
their lands, they -started up, and drew their swords : “ By the^,* 
said they, “ we acquii-ed our lands, and with these, we ^ill de- 
fend Ihfem. * By these we acquired our lands,” signifies the 
more remote means of acquisition by force and martial deed ; 
and, “ with these we will defend them f signifies the inflnediate 
direct instrument, the sword, which they would employ in their 
defence. 

These are instances of words in our language, whifth, by care- 
less writers, are apt to be employed as perfectly synonymous, 
and yet are not so. Their significations approach, but are not 
precisely the same. The more the distinction in the meaning of 
such words is weighed, and attended to, the more clearly and 
forcibly shall wo speak or write.* 

From all that has been said on this head, it will now appear, 
that, in order to write or speak with precision, two things are 
especially requisite ; one, that an author's own ideas be clear 
and distinct $ and the other,, that he have an exact and full 
comprehension of tlie force of those words which he employs. 
Natural genius is here required; labom* and attention still 
more. Dean Swift is one of the Authors, in our language, most 
distinguished for precision of style. In his writings, Wc»., sel- 
dom or never find any vague expressions, and synonymous 

•* In French, a very nsefnl treatise on the sat^lbt, the Abb4 Girard's 

Frmcoifet, in which he has made a large collection pf such apparent 
synonyines in the taogiiage, end shown, with much acenracy, the di^erence in 
thhir aigdidcation. It is fo be wished, that so^ such woi-k were undertaken 
in 0 ^ a^QKae, and , executed with cijual taste svd judgment. Nothing would 
contrihnth.more to precise hnd -legaut writing., m the meantime, this I'icnch 
treatise may he perused with considerable -jjrofit.^It will accustom persons to 
weigh', with attention, the force of words ; -and wilr snggest several distinctions 
he tiytxt syaonymoijs terms in pur own langnsge, analogous to tliose which he has 
pointed out in the French ; and, accordingly’, several of the instances abfve givCn 
tr(if«idigeatfH|| by the wer* of ttU author. 
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w<^rda carelessly tbrowa together. His measiag is. sHrty^ clear, 
and stfioagly marked. , ' " - ' 

, I had occasion t« observe before, diat ihoi^b all stil^ects 
of writing or discourse demand perspicuity, yet all do not re- 
quire the same degree of*that exact precision, which I have 
endeavoured to explain. It is, indeed, in every sort of writing, 
a great beauty to have, at^ least, some measure of precision, 
in distincj;ibn from that loose profusion of words which imprints 
no cl ear ide a on the reader's mind. But we must, at the same 
timtC be, on oui* guard, lest too great a study of precision, 
e.spccia]iy in subjects where it is not strictly requisite, betray 
us into a dry and barren style ; lest, from tli^ desire of pruning 
too clqpely, we retrench all copiousness and ornament. Some 
degree of this failing may, perhaps, be remarked in Dean Swift’s 
serious works. Attentive only to exhibit his ideas clear and 
exact, resting wholly on jiis sense and distinctness he appears 
to reject, disdainfully, all embellishment ; which, on some occa- 
sions, may be thought to render bis manner somewhat hard and 
dry. To lyiite copiousness and precision, to he flowing end 
graceful, and at the same time correct and exact in the choice 
of every word, is, no doubt, one of the highest and most diffi- 
cult attainments in writing. Some kinds of composition may 
require more of copiousness and ornament; others, more of 
precision and accuracy ; nay, in the same composition, the 
different parts of it may demand a proper variation of manner. 
But we must study never to sacrifice, totally, any <me of 
these qualities to the other ; and, by a proper management, 
both of tliem may be made fully consistent, if our own ideas be 
precise, and our knowledge and stock of words be, at the same 
time, extensive. 


LECTURE XI. 

Structure op sentences. 

, JHavinG begun to treat of style, in the last lecture Iscon- 
fudm^d 'its fundetnenffil gbality, perspicuity. What I have said 
if relates;, chiefly tMthe choice of words. From words I 
proceed to sentences} Jnd as, in all writing and discourse, the 
proper coB^shioR and structure of sentences is of the highest 
.mportanceji'J[. s|^E treafi of flds fuHy. Though perspicuity be 
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t)i6 general 4l«ad under whiefa at present^ consider language, 
I sliall not confine myself to this quality alone^ in sentences, but 
. shall inquire also, what is requisite for ^heir grace and beauty : 
that I may bring together*, under one view, all that seems neces- 
sary to be attended to in the eolbstruction and arrangement of 
words in a sentence. 

It is not easy to give an exact definition of a sentence, or 
period, further, tlian as it always implies some* one complete 
proposition or enunciation of thought. Aristotle’s definition 
is, in the main, a good one : Al&c t^ovaa rcXcurni^ KaO^ 

avrrjv, Kttl fihyrdoc BwtvvoTrrov : * A form of speech which hath a 
beginning and end within itself, and is of such a length as to 
be easily comprehended at once.” This, however, •admits of 
great latitude : for a sentence, or period, consists always of 
component parts, which are called its members : and as these 
members may be either few or inanji, and may be connected in 
several dinerent ways, tlie same thought, or mental proposition, 
may often be either brought into one sentence, or split into tu o 
or three, without the material breach of any rule. • 

The first variety that occurs in the consideration of sentences, 
is the distinction of long and short ones. The precise length of 
sentences, as to the number of words, or the number of members, 
which may enter into tliem, cannot be ascertained by any defmitt? 
measure. At the same time, it is obvious, there may be an ex- 
treme on either side. Sentences immoderately long, and con- 
sisting of too many members, always transgress some one or 
other of the rules which I shall mention soon, as necessary to be 
observed in every good sentence. In discourses that are to be 
, apoken, regard must be had to the easiness of pronunciation, 
which is not consistent with too long periods. In compositions 
where pronunciation has no place, still, however by using long 
periods too frequently, an author overloads tlie reader’s ^ar, and 
fatigues his attention. For long periods require, evidently, more 
attention than short ones, in order to perceive clearly the con- 
nection of the several parts, and to take ilk the whole at one 
view. At tlie same time, there may be an excess in too many 
slg)rt sentences also ; by which the sense is split arvl broken, 
4be connection of thought weakened^nd the memory burdened, 
by preseUling to it a long suceession^f minute objects. 

With vegard to the length and conkruction of sentences, the 
JPretich critics , a very just distinction of style, into 

and toupi. The style pmodique is, where the 
sentences are composed dl* several members Jinked together, and 
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baaing a{>on one another, so tbbt the seuad of tttel'‘w'hole is“]!r:et 
hroiig;ht oat till thb elose. This is the most poOipons, musical, 
and oratorical manuOi* of comptosing ; as in the following sen- 
tence of Sir William Temple : " If yott look about you,- and Con-’ 
aider the lives of others as wefe.as your own,; if you think how 
few are born with honour, and how many die without name Or 
children ; ho\f little beauty we see, and how few friends we hear 
of ; how many diseases, and how much poverty there is in the 
world ; you will fall down upon your knees, and, instead Of re- 
pining at one affliction, will admire so many blessings which 
you have received from the hand of Ood.” (Ijd:tpr to Lady 
Essex.) Cicero aboimds with sentences constructed after this 
manner. • 

The style coupe is, where tlie SQpse is formed into short inde- 
pendent propositions, each complete within itself; as in the fol- 
lowing of 'Mr. Pope ; “ I confess, it was want of cctfisideration 
that made me an author. I writ, because it amused me. I cor- 
rected, because it was as pleasant to me to correct as to write. 
I published, because, I was told, 1 might please such as it was a 
credit to please.” (jPreface to his Works.) This is very much 
the French method of writing, and always suits gay and easy 
subjects. The style pemdique, gives an air of gravity and dig- 
nify to composition. The style coupe, is more lively and striking. 
According to the naiare of the composition, therefore, and the 
general diaracter it ought to bear, the one or other may be pro- 
doniinant. But, in almost every kind of composition, the great 
rule is to intermix them. For llie ear tires of either of them 
when too long continued : whereas, by a proper mixture of long 
and short poriods, tlie ear is gratified, and a certain sprightli- 
ness is joined with majesty in our style. “ Non sempw,” says 
Cic^, (describing very expressively these two difierent kinds ' 
td* of which I have been speaking,) " non semper utendum 

. eOt jperpetuitate, et quasi conversione verborum ; sed soepo caiv 
pt^a.membris minutioribus oratio est”'^ 

ipus variety is*of so great consequence, that it must be 
Otudied, not only in the succession of long and short sentences, 
but ia ihotstriKdare of our sentences also, A train of aehtences,, 
eeustrq^e^ m the same mnner, and wi^ the .same number pf, 
membeiu, ^whether long^ short, should netwr be allowed to 
succeed hue auoi^r. Ifovrever musical each of them ntay be, 

> / mt Onu^ir sSways to continimcl trafai, and a sort «r regalat. 

^' Sa'inoa^t of iiliram; bat itvie oug^t to be e^en broken down Into HBlOer 

' Bembm,” -i'* ' ' 1 ' ’V ■ ' ■ ' « ). 
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it has ,a better effect to introdiacc even a discord, than to cloy 
the ear with the repetition of.aimilar sounds ;_for nothing is so 
tiresome as perpetuaJ uniformity. In\his<^ticle) ef-the con-'^ 
struction and distribution of his sentences/Tjord Shaftesbury 
has shown great art, Ip the las| lecture I observed, that he is . 
often guilty of sacrificing precision of style to pomp of expres- , 
sion ; and that tiiere runs through his whole manner a stiffness ' 
and affectation, which render him very unfit to be eonsidered as ‘ 
a general model. But, as his ear was fine, and as he was ex- 
tremely attentive to every thing tliat is elegant, he has studied 
the proper intermixture of long and short sentences, with variety i 
and harmony in their structure, more tlian any other English] 
author; and for this part of composition he de.sei^es atten-* 
tion.' 

From these general observations let us now descend to a 
more particular consideration of Ujo qualities that a^e required 
to make a sentence perfect. So iiiucli depends upon the pntper 
construction of sentences, that, in every sort of composition, 
we cannot be too strict in our attentions to it .♦ For, be the 
subject what it will, if the sentences be constnicteil in a clumsy, 
perplexed, or feeble manner, it is impossible that a work, com- 
posed of such sentences, can be read with pleasure, or even with 
profit. Whereas, by giving attention to the rules which relate 
to this part of style, we acquire tlie habit of expressing ourselves 
witli persspicuity and elegance ; amt if a disorder chance to arise 
in son^ of our sentences, we immediately see Avlierc it lies, and 
are ^ble to rectify 

The properties most essential to a perfect sentence, seem to 
me, the four following : 1. Clearness and precision. 2. Unity. 
3. Strength. 4. Harmony, Each of these I shall illustrate 
separately, and at some length. 

The first is clearness and precision. The least failure here, 
the least degree of ambiguity, which leaves the mind in any sort 
of suspense as to tlie meaning, ought to be avoided with the 
greatest care ; nor is it so easy a matter to k*eep always clear oi' 

Uiestmotiire of sentences, the ancients appear ^to have hestc^ved a great 
ileal of attention and care. The tieatisc of D<«|)etrias Phalereus, Trep) 
ahhnndft with observations upon tlic choice andipollocation of words, earned to 
swell a decree of hs would frequently seon to us minute. The treatise of 
Ptonysiws of HaUcarnassus, frt/fl b more masterly ^ hut is 

chiefly confined to tfcc tnusteal structure of periods ; a snhjcct for which tiie 
Greek langna;]^ aflbrded much more assistance to their writers than our toiiguo 
admits* On the mrrainpmiieht of words, in English sentences, tlie eisihteenth 
chapter of l^d Kahues’s l^eme^s of (i^Uicisin oiigl*t to he consulted ;and also 
itie second volatne of Hr. Campheiri l%Uosophy of Rhetoric. 
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tMs, ^9 one/might at first imaging. Awbigmty anse^. from tinr^ 
causes; eitilier ftom a wrong choice ofworfis^^or awrong cql- 
loqatiqii^ of them* Of^the choice of wor^s, as feir hs regar^ 
l^rspiciiity, I treated fully iq the last lecture. Of the collocation 
of them, 1 am now to toeat. 'The first thing to be studied here, 
is to observe exactly the rules of grammar, as far as these can 
guide us. Bqt, as the grammar of our language is not extensive, 
there may often be an ambigpious collocation of words, where 
there is no transgression of any grammatical rule. The- relations 
which the „words, or members of a period, bear to one another, 
cannot be pointed out in English, as in the Greek wr Latin, by 
means of termination ; it is ascertained only by the position in 
which thCy stand. Hence a capital rule in the an-angement of 
sentences is, that the words or members most nearly related 
shouldsbe placed in the sentence as near to each other as pos- 
sible; so Us to make their anutual relation clearly appear. This 
is a rule not always observed, even by good writers, as strictly 
as it ought to be. It will be necessary to produce some in- 
stances, whiiA will both show the importance of this rule, and * 
make the application of it understood. 

First ; in the position of adverbs, which are used to qualify 
the signification of something which either precedes or follows 
them, there is often a good deal of nicety. “ By greatness,” 
says Mr. Addison, in the Spectator, No. 412, “ I do not only 
meaq..]^ bulk of any single object, but the largeness of a whole 
vie.v.” Here the place of the adverb only renders it a limitation 
of the following word, mean. “ I do not only mean.” Tlie 
question may then be put. What does he more than mean ? Had 
ke placed it after hulk, still it would have been wrong. “ I do 
not mean the bulk only of any single object,” For we might 
then ask, what does he medn more than the bulk ? Is it tbjs 
, colour ? or any other property ? Its proper place, undoubtedly, 
is after the word ofgect. “ By greatness, I do upt mean the bulk 
ojf any single object only f for then, when we put the question, 
i^at more does he mean than the bulk of a single object? the 
auawqi; comes out exactly as the author intends, and gives it ; 

* fheiwr^eness of a wholeriew.” — “ Theism,” says .tiord'lSkafites- 
C«m only be oppCsed to polytheism or atheism.” ilocs 
h^ iueam that dieism.isibapable of nothing else, except being 
oppose^ |o polytheism or atheism? Tliis is w^hat hi$ words 
litpraBy. wp|>rt, through the wrong collpcatidja of He 
^should have Mid,, ^ Thei^ csui be opposed only to polytl^him 
or udieism.”-- 'Bt like manner, Dean»Swift (Pr^ct for flie Ad . 
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vanceoDent of Religion), “The Romans understood liberty, at j,. 
i)^st, ns well as ' Thieso wordi are cajpnble of two digeteittj 
senses, according as tiieempKasis, in reading t&feih, is laid upon* 
or upon at licist. fd the first case, theT^will signify, that 
whatever other tilings we may oQdersttuid better than the Ro-' 
mans, Uberty, at leak was one thing which ^ey Understood as, 
well as We. In the secdnd case, they will import, that liberty 
was understood, ai least, as well by them as hjktis ; meaning, 
that by tiiem it was better undeirstood. If this las*t, as I make 
no doubt, was Dean Swift’s own meaning, the ambiguity would; 
have been avoided, and the sense rendered independent of the , 
manner of pronouncing, by arranging the woVds thus : “ The 
Romans underkood liberty as well, at least, as we.” The fact 
is, jvith respect to such adverbs, as, only, wholly, at%ast, and / . 
the rest of that tribe, that in common discourse, the tone and . 
emphasis we use in pronouncing them, generally serves to show 
their reference, and to make the meaning clear ; and hence, wu 
acquire a habit of throwing them in loosely in the course of a 
period. But. in writing, where a man speaks to the eye, and , 
hot to the ear, he ought to be more accurate ; and*so to connect 
those adverbs with the words which they qualify, as to put his 
meaning out of doubt upon the first inspection. 

Secondly ; when a circumstance is interposed in the middle 
of a sentence, it sometimes requires attention how to place it, 
so as to divest it of all ambiguity. For instance : “ Are these 
designs,” (says Lord Bolingbroke, Dissert, on Parties, Dedicat.) 

“ Are these designs, which any man, who is bom a Britoja, in ^ . 
anyisircumstances, in any situation, ought to be ashamed or^ f 
afrhid to avow?” Here we are left at a loss, whether these i 
words, “ in any circumstances, in any situation,” are connected 
with, “ a man born in Britain, jn any circumstances, or situa- 
tion,” or with that man’s “ avowing his designs, in any circum- 
stmices, or situation, into wliich he maybe brought” If the 
latter, as seems most probable, was intended ttf'he the meaning, 
tW arrangemient ought to have been conducted thus: “Are 
, these designs, which any man, who is bom a Briton, ought to 
l^e.aslutmed qt afraid in any circumstances, in any situation, to 
avWi” But, * 

; ^irdfy j ’still more attention is r^pih^d to the proper dis- 
pqsRioja idt the- irelktive pronouns, who, wMch, what, whose, wd 
ol'^ali .l^pse which e::q)ress tiie connection of the parts 

sp^i ij^timt'^ A® reasomng depends upqn this 

:jBQih!i^ti6B,’'w tdp accurate and precise here. A 
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HuaU errar may overcloud tfae mt^aniag of tbe 
and e^n vfbere tbe meadng is intelligible, yet'vfaieare 'thiess relb 
' tiv® particles are out of«tb^ prep^ pljwe, we always' find, Some* 
thing awkward and disjohit^ in the struoture of tbe sentea^. 
Elms, in the Spectator (Nn. 94^; « This kind of wit,*? skys Mr- 
Addison, “was very much in vogue among onr countrymen, 
abont an age or t»vo ago, who did not practise it for any oblique 
reason, but iptrely for the sake of being witty.” We are at no 
loss about the meaning here ; but the construction would evi- 
depih- be mended by disposing of the circumstance, * about an 
age or tWolS.go,’]^ in such a manner as not to separa^ tbe relative 
who from its antecedent our countiynmi : in this way : “ About 
! an age oe two ago, this kind of wit was very much in vogue 
I among our countrymen, who did not practise it for any oblique 
.reason, but purely for the sake of being witty.” — Spectator, 
Nol 412. We no where myet with a more glorious and pleasing 
show in nature than what appears in the heavens at tlie rising 
and setting of the sun, which is Avholly made up of those diflerent 
stains Of li^kthat show themselves in clouds of a different situ- 
ation. ■ Which is here designed to connect with the word $how, 
as its antecedent ; bnt it .stands so wide from it, that, without * 
careful attention to the sen.se, we should be naturally led, by the 
rules of syntax, to refer it to the rising and setting of the sun, 
or to the sun foelf ; and hence an indistinctness is thrown over 
*the wholo sentence. The tollowing passage, in Bishop Shei^ 
loplr’s Sermons (vol. ii. serin. J6.) is still more censwable. “ It 
is folly to pretend to arm ourselves against the accidents of life 
by heaping up treasures, which nothing can protect u.s against, 
but tlie good providence of our Heavenly Fatlier.” TFA/cA always 
refers grammatically to the immediately preceding substantive, 
'which here is treasures, and this would make nonsense of, the 
whole period. Every' one feels this impropriety. The senteuoe 
^ih^ht to have stood thus : “ It is folly to pretend, by heaping iiq> 
li^dinires, to arm ourselvc.s against the accidents of life, wific^ 
can protect us against, but the good providence of Our 
Hea^nly fatter.” 

'i' i^lbkjhke nature is the following inaccuracy of iBean Sw'ifi's.. 
H« fe rbeommending to yoAg clergymen to write their serinons 
diatinctiy. “ says he, “'actsoifiinBotily 

to ^at, feoim a habit of saving titim dtid |Ma^^ 

which fhef at tiie,u]uver8%, they wrifet ip lot^u^ve 

K manner, ^^plid it^ey huvdly read What ^ey Ifeve 
lie •certainly d<«es' tipt 
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the amy«rsity, hut that they had acquired tliis btdilt 
Jbi'e, j and thetrefoi'e his' words ought to havo run thus : “ FVow 
# habit which theyhiwe ai^qtiired at ijia university; of saving 
tune and paper, “thay wite in so diminttUve a manner.” In 
ahother passage, the same'aathos''has left his meaning altogether 
uncertain, byqdsplacing a relative. It is in the conclusion , of 
his letter to a member of parliammit, concerning the sacramental 
test : “ Thus I have fairly given you, sir, my own opinion, as 
well as that of a great majority of both houses here, relating to 
this weighty affair, upon which 1 am confident you may securely 
reckon.* , l^ow, I ask, what it is he would have his correspon- 
dent to reckon upon securely ? The natural construction leads 
to these words,* “ this weighty aflair.* But, as it wojld be diffi- 
cult to make any sense of this, it is more probable he meant that 
the majority of botl» houses might be securely reckoned upon ; 
though certainly this meaning, as the words are arranged, is 
obscurely expressed. The sentence would be amended by 
arranging it thus : “ Thus, sir, I have given you my own 
opinion, relating to this weighty affair, as well as that of a great 
majority of both houses hero, upon which I arq confident yon 
may securely reckon.* 

Several other instances might be given ; but 1 reckon tliosa 
which 1 have produced sufficient to make the rule understood, 
tliat, in the coustruclion of sentences, one of the first things to 
be attended to is, the marshaliing of the words in such order as 
shall most clearly mark the relation of the several parts of the 
sentence to one another ; particularly, that adverbs shall ali/ays 
bb made to adhere closeh to the words which tliey are intended 
to qualify; that, where a circumstance is thrown in, it shall 
, never hang loose in the midst of a period, but be determined 
by its place to one or other member of it ; and that every rela- 
tive word wliich is used shall instantly present its antecedent to 
tlie iniud of the reader, without the least obscurity. I hare 
mentioned these three cases, because I think they are the most 
treqnenf occasions of ambiguity creeping into sentences. 

With regard to relatives, 1 must further observe, that ob- 
scUin^ often arises from the too frequent repetition of them, pa.- 
tictdarly of > the pronouns, who, and the^, and them, and theirs. 
•when ,w« have^oeeasioii to refer, to different persons ; as, in tl^ 
followi^ senthnee of Archbishop Tillotson (vol. i. Serni. 42.) : 
’‘•Meii.'l^ok srith an evil ,eje upon the, good that is in others ; 
and; tWnA.diat fhear; reputation obscures (hem, and their com- 
: ffiondahle quo|iliea'fta^^i^ light ; and therefore they dp 
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what Ih*^ i;]|in to iast a cloittd over titeai, tifist the brigiii shiiaiitif 
of tli^^virtaea thay not obsctire them/’ "Hiis is aJtogettwr 
carel^i^lMjg; It renders Style ofteii obscure, altrays em^ 
barrasSed aad inel^ant. When we find these petvoiml {xronoims 
croWfi^hg too fast upon us, we'bave often no method left, but to. 
throw' the whole sentence into some Other forin> which may avoid 
those fteqaent references to persons who have before been men* ; 
tioned; 

All languages are liable to ambiguities. Qtnntilian gives 
us some iiisttinces in the' Latin, arising from faulty arrangement: 
A man, heb^ls u|, ordered by his will, to have erec;|ed for him, 
after his deatli, “ statuam auream hastam teimutem upon 
which arose a dispute at law, whether the wlmle statue, or the 
spear only, was to be of gold ? The same aotlior observes very 
properly, that a sentence is always faulty, when the collocation 
of the wbr^s is ambiguous, |hough the sense can be gatliered. 
If any one ' should say, * Chremetem audiVi percussisse De- 
mems," U>is is ambiguous both in sense and structure, whether 
Chremes or Dgmea gave the blow. But if this expression were 
used, “ se vidisse liominem librum scribentem,** although, the 
meaning be clear, yet Quintilian insists that the arrangement is 
wrong, “ Nam, “ says he, “ etiamsi librum ab homine scribi 
patent, non cert^ honiinem a libro, male tamen composuerat, fe- 
ceratque ambiguum quantum in ipso fuit.” Indeed, to have the . 
relatien'fd every word and member of a sentence marked in 
the most proper and distinct manner, gives not clearness ^Only, 
bat grace and beauty to a sentence, making the mind pass 
smoothly and agreeably along all the parts of if. 

I proceed now to the second quality of a well arranged sen- 
tence, trhich I termed its unity. This is a capital property. In 
every composition, of whatever kind, some degree of imi^ is 
roqolied, in order to render it beautiful. There must be always 
somS^^ connecting principle among the parts. Some one object 
, mosih'retgn and be predominant. This, as I shall hereafter shin^^ 
Imlds^ia liisfory, in ^ic and dramatic poetry, and in all 'orations*' 
of all, in a single sentence, is required the 'stnetest 
IFlsg’ the very nature of a scnteneei^ilier't^.proivi- 
sifioa'to' b^'^eiqii’esscd. ItWy consist of parts, indeed f bul 
thii^ iiiif^ thnst’ W so dosely bound together^ As to make tike 
impn^sfi^ mitid, of one “Ot of ufaiiy. |kiw» 

in orde^% |if^ieryrjthis nnity of a sentence, the following; itdoji 
roust be obSeri^' ' - • . 

In * tke first p1tnife/<l<jiruig the codhie Of the ,senf«no«, 'Ute 
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, fscene 0 }u>ald bo cUtungetl as UtRe as possible. We should not 
be hurtled bjr eudden transitioits froui person, to person, nor 
from sulgect to subjeot.' 'there is commQn}y> in, every ^ntence, 
some person or 'toisg^ vbich is the governing u^ord. This 
should be continued sd,> if possible,* from ,tho beginning to the 
end of it Should 1 express myself thus ; “ Afttp' ive came to 
auclior, they put me on shore, where I was welcomed by all my 
friends, who received me with tlie greatest kindness.” In this 
sentence, though the objects contained , in it have a sufficient 
conneetiori' with each otlier, yet, by this manner of representing 
them, by shiRi^ so often both the place and the person, we, and 
they, and /, and who, they appear in such a disunited view, that 
the sense of connection is almost lost. Tlio sentenre is r^j stored 
to its. proper unity, by turning it after the following manner : 

“ Having come to an anchor, 1 was put on shore, where I was 
welcomed by all my friends, and received with the greatest kind- 
ness.” Writers who transgress tins rule, for the most part 
transgress at the same time. 

A seemid rule : never to crowd into one sentence, things 
which have so little connection, that they could bearlo be divi 
ded into two or three sentences. The violation of this rule 
never fails to hurt and displease a reader. Its effect, indeed, is so 
bad, tiiat, of tlie two, it is the safer extreme, to err rather by toa 
many short sentences, than by one that is overloaded and einbar> 
rassed. Examples abound in authors. I shall prodnee some, to 
justify what I now say. “ Archbishop Tillotson,” says an author 
of the History of England, “ died in this year. He was exceed- 
ingly beloved both by King William and Queen Mary, who no- 
minated Dr. Tennison, Rishop of Lincoln, to succeed him.” 
Who would pxpect the latter part of this sentence to follow, 
in consequence of the former? “He was exceedingly beloved 
by both king and queen,” is the proposition of the sentence: 
we ,lo0,k' ftw*. proof of this, or at least something re- 
lated to iW to follow I when we are on a sudden carried off to 
a nw psfopoiution^ “ who nominated Dr. Tennison to succeed j 
him.” : .Tho foUoudng, is from Middleton’s Life, of (iicero : “ In ^ 
this igpeiu!^ *toto, both of lus pubUc and .pnvato life, Qicero was s, 
oppressed ibf n nw apd cruel affliciian, death of nis be- > 
loved,^«ghtonTul^ j which happened soon after her divorce | 
froto'^Dtolubc^ .tyhose manners, wid. humours were entirely | 
disagwefljide- ,to,' "irhe principal object in this sentence is^^j 
-too'dj^atli of Tullia, w;^(ch was the cause of her fkther’s affliction j 

soon after her divorce from Ool^ 
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b^la, BMiy eater 'into the seaMce with pi;o|>ri«(^^but the 
sul^uiKitiffli of Dolabella’? character is for^i^ to . laain'' 
otgect; and breaks an% and compactness of senten^ 
tot^ly^ by a new picture before the reader. Thtj fol- 

lowing sentence from a translation of Plutarch, 'is, still worse : 
* T^eir march^ Wys t]iie author, speaking of the ^eeks under 
^xander, “ tbeir march was through mi uncultivated countiy, 
whose savage inhu^iitants fared hardly, having no other riches 
than a breed of lean sheep, whose flesh was rank and, unsavoury, 
1^ reasoU of their continuah feeding upon sea-fish.?* Here the 
scene is', changed upon us again and again. The march of the 
Greeks, the description of the inhabitants through whose country 
they travelled, the account of their sheep,* and the cause of 
their sSeep being ill-tasted food, form a jumble of objects, 
slightly related to each other, which the reader cannot, without 
much difficulty, comprehend under one ^dew. 

, Th^se examples have ‘been taken from sentences of no great 
li^gUi, yet over crowded. Authors who deal in long sentences, 
are very apt to be faulty in this article. One need only open 
Lord Clarendon’s History to find examples every wdiere. The 
long, involved, and intricate sentences of that author, are the 
greatest blemish of his composition ; though in other respects 
as a liistorian, he has considerable merit. In later, and, more 
correct writers than Lord Clarendon, ■^e find a period sginetimes 
running out so far, and comprehending so many paritculors, 
as to be more property a discourse than a sentence. Take, for 
an instance, the following from Sir William Temple, in his 
Essay upon Poetry : “The usual acceptation takes profit and 
pleasure for two different things ; and not only calls the fol- 
lowers or votaries of them by the several names of busy and 
idle men; but dislinguishc.% the faculties of the mind^tfiatui^ 
conversant about them, calling the operations of the first, 
yrisdom, andof the other, wit; which is a Saxon word tt'sed 
to express what the Spaniards and Italians call irigenia, and fhe 
.|l^^iih> esprit, butli from tlie Latin ; though I think wit more 
\B^^calarly sjignifics that of poetry, as may occur in rei^aiks on 
J^. jpiijipiic language.” When one arrives at the end of su^ 
\p^m Wn|ance, he isksutprised to find liim^elf gpt .lo '':^ 
from the object with whicl^lhe at first toloyk’ 
often betrayed into faults W of 

magflifi^]^, shall jaflbrd us the next [ It is ip Ihis 

.Phapso%<>h!^^ M w dlfcscrihii^ the <^d regions 
toys lie, f iWaup i^jproac^iug, mel^ 
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filieiif, and affords fliein means and time to make provision 
agidnst tiie next retm-n of coldi* This first sentence is correct 
^oiigh ; but he gofeS bn : “It breaks tlte icy fetters of the 
inain, where vast sea-monsters pierce through floating islands, 
with arms which can withstand the'trysthl rock ; whilst others, 
who of themselves seem great as islands, are by their bulk 
alone armed against all but roan, whose superiority over crea- 
tures of such stupendous size and force, should* jnake him 
mindM of liis privilege of reason, and force him humbly to 
adore the great Composer of these wondrous frames, and the 
Author of hissown superior wisdom.” Notliing fian be more 
unhappy or embarrassed than this sentence ; tJie worse too, as it 
is intended to be descriptive, where every tiling should bp clear. 
It forms no distinct image whatever. The it, at the beginning, 
is ambiguous, whether it mean the ■ n or the cold. The object 
is changed three times in tlie senteiaiej; beginning with>the sun, 
which breaks the icy fetters of the main ; then the sea-monsters 
become the principal personages ; and lastly, by a very unex- 
pected transitiui), man is brought into view, and receives a long 
and serious admonition before the sentence closes. 1 do not at 
present insist on the impropriety of such expressions as, God*s 
being the composer of frames ; and the sea-monsters bavin i? arms 
that wiftistand rocks. Shaftesburj’s strength lay in reasoning and 
sentiment, more than iu description ; however much his descrip- 
tions have been sometimes admired. 

I shqjP only give one instance more on this head, from Dean 
Swfft ; in his l^oposal, too, for correcting the English Lan- 
guage : where, in place o« a sentence, he has given a loose dis- 
aetdalion upon several subjects. Speaking of the progress of 
oUr language, after the time of Cromwell : “ To this succeeded," 
iays he,, “ that licentiousness which'entered with the restoration, 
end, from infecting our religion and morals, fell to cornipt our 
langua^; which last was not like to be much improved by 
those, who at that time made up the court of king Cbar]e.s the 
See<md ; eilher such a^ had followed him in Ifis banishment, or 
;Who had btoQ altogether conversant in the dialect of these fanatic 
Itmea; mr young men who had been educated in the saipe coun- 
iso the couri, which used to Be the standard of correct- 
nei^ fnd was then, and I think has ever 

the' worst school in England for that accom- 
j wa M witt remain, till 'better care be taken in flie 
of .oui* that’they may set out into the world 

of IJ^bature, in order to qualify them for 
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palt«ini4 of 'iM>Hteness> How' many different facta, reasoniiigi^^^ 
imd observations, are here presented to the miod at once ! and 
yet- TO linked togethe# by the author, thait they all make' parts 6f 
a Sentence, which admits of no greater division ^'pointing, than 
a semicolon between any of^its members? ' Httving, inehtibned, 
pointing,' I shall here take notice, that it is in vain to propose,' 
by arbitrary punctuation, to amend the defects of a sentence, to 
correct Ma tunbigoity, or to prevent its confusion. . For commas, 
colons, and points, do not madke the proper divisions of thought ; 
bul only serve to mark tliose which arise from the tenor of the 
author^ ^:xprc^sion ; and, tliereforc, they are proper or not, just 
according as they con-espond to the natural division of the 
sense. , When they are inserted in wrong places, they deserve, 
and mil jneet witli no regard. 

I proceed to a third j^e, for preserving the unity of sen- 
tences ; Avhich is, to keep clear of all parentheses in the middle 
of them. On some occasions, these may have a spirited appear- 
ance ; aS prompted by a certain vivacity of thought, vvhiolt can 
glance happily aside, as it is going along But, for the most 
part, their e0'ect is extremely bad ; being a sort of wlieels within 
wheels ; sentences in the midst of sentences ; the perplexed 
uietiiod of disposing of some thought, wMch a writer wants art 
to introduce in its proper place. It were needless to give many 
iuslances as they occur so often among incorrect writers. I 
shall plrodubc one fro,iu Lord Boling broke, the rapidity of whose 
g' nius and mamicr ofj writing, betrays him frequently ipto ihae- 
curaCies of this sort. It is in the introduction to his Idea of a 
Patriot King, where he writes thus : ^ It seems to me, thatj, in 
oi:dor to maintain the sj stem of the world, at a certain point, 
far below ' that oi ideal perfection (for we are made capable of 
conceiving what we are incapable of attaining,) but, Imwever, 
snflicient upon tlie wliolc, to constitute a state easy -and ht^py,: 
OTf at the worst, tolerable ; I say, it seems to mo, that the 
'^uthor of nature has thought fit to mingle, from tunh to lime, 
aipong the societies of men, a few, and but a*few, of tkose 
on iwhom he is graciously pleased to bestow a lavgmr poy^im 
ot t^votjioreal spirit, than is given in the ordinary Oom^ Oii' ifia 
gqiyepmenk to Ute sons bf men.” A very bad sentOnOe lihio j ^ 
'in|o li^lp of a parenth<H;is, mid otb^ tn^odted 

ciroumaMmoofji his lordship Wd contrived to 
tilings^ is forged to begin the tmirntruOtirnty^iiim 

the j}brase tfhudi, whenever it 
iu(;$^e(I-.as'k'saro <uai-& of n elai%- 
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excujsable in ^peaking^ w^re the greatest accuracy is net ex^ 
^pected^ but in polished writings unpardonable. 

1 shall add , only, one nde more for^tbe unity of a sen* 
tencOi which is, to hrui^ it always to a full and perfect close, 
ilvery thing that is one, should have a beginning, a middle, 
and an end. I need not take notice, that an unfinished sen- 
tence is no sentence at all, according to any grammatical rule. 
But very often we meet with sentences, that are,' sU^to speak, 
more than finished. When we Imve arrived at what we ex- 
pected was to be the conclusion, when we are come to the 
word on which ^^he mind is naturally led, by what went before, 
to rest : unexpectedly, some circumstance pops out, which ought 
to have been omitted, or to have been disposed of elsewhere ; but 
which js left lagging behind, like a tail adjected to the sentence ; 
somewhat that, as Mr. Pope describes the Alexandrine line. 

Like a wounded snake, drags its sj^ow length along.” * 

All these adjections to the proper close^ dishgure a sentence 
extremely. They give it a lame ungraceful air, and, in par- 
ticular they break its unity. Dean Swift, for instaace, in his 
Letter to a Young Clergyman, speaking of Cicero’s writings, 
expresses himself thus : “ With these writings young divines 
are more conversant than with those of Demosthenes, who, 
by many degrees, excelled the other; at least, as an orator.” 
Here the natural close of the sentence is at these words, “ ex- 
celled the other.” These wonls conclude, the proposition ; we 
look for i|0 more ; and the circumstance added, at least as an 
orator," comes in with a very halting pace. How much more 
compact would the sentence have been, if turned thus : “ With 
these writings, young divines are more con\crsant than with 
those of Demosthenes, who by many degrees, as an orator at 
^e^t, excelled the other.” In tlie following sentence from Sir 
WiUiam Temple, the adjection to the sentence is altogether 
foreign to it. Speaking of Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, and 
Fonteneiie’s Plurality of W'orlds, “ The first,” says he, “ could 
not end bis learned treatise, without a panegyric, of modern 
learning in comparison of the ancient ; and the other fidls so 
gi^Ssly the censure of the old poetry, and pr€ferencB»of the 
new, that 1' could not read either of tifese strains without some 
in^goidion ; which no quality among men is so apt to raise in 
ne as self-s?dBcienoy." The word “ indignation” concluded the 
tentence'j the last member, which no quality among men is so 
apt^o, raise iq iqe asaelf-aufiioicncy,” is a proposition altogether 
new, addftd flNf: ptoper dlo$e 
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tECTURE XII. 

; ' ' * 

STKVCTURE OF SENTENCl^ 

4 ' 

Having treated of perspicuity and unity, as necessary 
to be studied in the structure of sentences, I proceed to the 
third quality of a correct sentence, which I termed strength. 
By this f mean, such a disposition of the several words and 
lnemh^'ts, ai shall bring out the sense to tlie best advantage ; 
as shall reAder the Impression, which the perio(J is designed to 
make, most full and complete ; and give every word, and every 
member, their due weight and force The fwo former qualilies 
of perspicuity and unity, are, no doubt, absolutely necessary to 
the production of this effect ; but more is still requisite. For a 
sen^nc^e may be clear enough, it may also be compact enough, 
in all its parts, or have the requisite unity ; and jet, by some un- 
fevourable circumstance in the structure, it may fail in Uiat 
strength or liveliness of impression, which a more happy ar- 
rangement would have produced. 

The first rule which I shall give, for promoting the strength 
of a sentence, is, to divest it of all redundant words. These 
may, sometimes, be consistent with a considerable degree both 
of dearness and unity ; but they are alwajs enfeebling. They 
make the sentence move along tardy and encumbered : 

£st brevitate opns, at carrat ^pntentia, neii se 

Impediat verbis lassas onerantibus aures.* 

It is a general maxim, that any wotds wliich do not add some 
importance to the meaning of a sentence, always spoil it. They 
cannot be superfluous, without being hurtful. “ Ohstat,” says 
Qttbtilian, “quicquid non'adjuvat.” All that can be casUy^j 
supplied in the mind, is better left out in the expression. .Ttojr''* 
“ Content with deserving a triumph, he refused the h oiip r 
it,” is better language than to say, “ Being content w^^feVerv- 
ing a triunq)h, he refused the honour of it.” I consider it, 
tiierefore, as one of the most useful exercises of correction, upon 
’roviewing what we have^ written or composed, to contraet that 
round-about method of expression, and to lop off those ttseles.9 
escreseences which are commonly found in a first draught. 
Herb a severe eye should be employed ; and we shall always 

* “ Conebe yanr 4icti<m, let ytmr nente I)e clear, 

N^er,, with a we^ht of Werdg, fatigae i^e 'ear.’’— TnASOia. 
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find our sentences acquire more vigour and energy when thus 
retrenched ; provided always, that vrfi run ^not into the extreme 
of pruning so very close, as to give a hardness and dryness to 
style. For here, as in all other things, there is a due medium. 
Some regard, though not the principal, must be had to fulness 
and swelling of sound. Some leaves must be left to surround 
and shelter the fruit. , 

As sentences shoidd be cleared of redundant wor'clb, so also 
of redundant members. As every word ougiit to present a new 
^a, so every member ought to contain a new thought. Op- 
^d to this, stands the fault we sometimes meet with, of, the 
last member of a .period being no other than the echo of the 
former, or the repetition of it in somewhat a different forrif. For 
example ; speaking of beauty, “ The very first discovery of it,” 
says Mr. Addison, “ strikes the mind with inward joy, and 
spreads delight through all its fafulties.” (No. 412.*) And 
elsewhere, “ It is impusible for us to behold the divine works 
with coldness or indifference, or to survey so many beauties, 
without a secret satisfaction imd complacency.” (No. ^13.) In 
both these instances, little or nothing is added by the second 
member of the sentence to what was already expressed in the 
first: and though the free and flowing manner of such an 
author as Mr Addison, and the graceful harmony of liis pe- 
riods, may palliate such negligences ; yet, in general, jt holds, 
that style, freed from this prolixity, appeaft-* both more strong 
and more^ beautiful. The attention becomes remiss, the mind 
falls into inaction, when words are multiplied uithout a corre- 
sponding multiplication of ideas. 

After removing supcrfluitie.s, the second direction I give for 
promoting tlie strengtli of a sentence, is, to attend particularly 
to the use of copulatives, relatives* and all the particles em- 
ployed, for trunsitioa and coimectiun. Thi-se little words, buCj 
and, which, whose, where, &c. are frequently the most important 
words of any; they are the joints or hinges upon which all 
sentences turn ; and, of course, much, both of tlfeir gracefuhiess 
and strength, must depend upon such particles. The varieties 
in using thfim aye, indeed, so infinite, that no particular S 3 'stem 
of rules respecting them can be given. *Attention to tlie practice 
of the mo^t accurate lyriters, joined with frequent trials of the 
different effects, produced by a different usage of those particles, 
must here direct us.* Some observations I shall mention, which 

* On t«u» head, SborantroductieD to Emtlwh Grammar deserve* 

te be eoBaulted ; wtunjaereral nketRs of the language we well pointed out. 
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bave ocouired to me as useful, without pretending to exhaust the 

■ ' Wbal is’ called flitting of particles, or sel>arating a pre- 
positikm from the noun which it governs, is always to he avoided. 
As if I should say, “Thong^i virtue borrows no assistance iVom, 
yet it may often be accompanied by, the advantages of fortune.” 
In such instances, we feel a sort of pain from the revulsion, or 
violent separation of two things, which, by their nature, should 
be closely united. We arc put to a stand in thought ; being 
obliged to rest for a little oh the preposition by itself, which, at 
the same tinvJ, can-ies no significancy, till it is joined to its 
proper substantive noun. 

Some writers needlessly multiply demonstrative and relative 
particles, by the frequent use of such phraseology as (his : 
“ There is nothing which di.sgmsts us sooner than the empty 
pomp of language.” Ii^ introducing a sulyect, or laying down a 
proposition, to which we demand particular attention, tliis sort 
of style is very proper ; but in the ordinaiy current of dis- 
course, jt is better to express ourselves more simply and 
sliortly : Nothing disgusts us sooner than the empty pump of 
language.” 

Other writers make a practice of omitting the relative, in 
a phrase of a dilTereut kind from the former, where they think 
the meaning can be understood without it. As, “The mait 1 
love.”- — • Trfe dominions wo posses.sed, and tiic conquests we 
made.” But thoug|l this elliptical style be intelligible, and is 
allowable in conversutien and epistolary writing, fet, in all 
writings of a serious or dignified kind, it is ungraceful. There, 
the relative shouldialways be inserted in its proper place, and 
the construction fiUed up ; “ The man whom I love,” — “ The 
dominions which w possessed, and the conquests which W'e 
made.” i 

With regard to the copulative particle, and, which occurs 
so frequently in all kinds of composition, several observations are 
to be made. First, it is evident, that the unnecessary repetition , 
of it enfeebles style. It has the same sort of effect, as tlie fre- 
quent;, use of the vulgar phrase, and w, when one is telling a 
stipry in common conversation. We shall take a seiiten^ from 

iWiltiam Temple, fur an instance. He is speaking of the 
Vefinement of the French language : “ The academy set up by 
Cardinal Richelieu, to amuse the wits of that age and country, 
and £vert them from raking into his politics and ministry 
brought this into vogue ; and the^reneb bavej frir this Ihst 
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ihge, been wJioJiy ^turned to the . refinement of tJieii style aiul 
lan/yuage ; and, indeed, with such success, that it can hardly be 
e<jualled, and runs equally through, theii' verse and their prose.” 
Here are no fewer than eight arids in one sentence. This agree- 
able writer too often makes his santences drag in this manner, by 
a careless multiplication of copulatives- It is strange how a 
writer so accurate as Dean Swift should have stumbled on so 
improper an application of tins particle, as he hasunade in the 
following sentence ; Essay on the Fates of Clergymen. « There 
is no talent so useful towards rising in the world, or which puts 
men more oUt of the reach of fortune, than that quality generally 
possest by the dullest sort of people, and is, in common lan- 
guage, called discretion ; a species of lower prucleme, by the 
as^i^tance of which,” &c. By the insertion of, ami is, in place 
of which is, he has not only clogged tlie sentence, but even made 
it ungrammatical, , * 

But in the next place, it is worthy of observation that 
though the natural use of the conjunction, and, be to join objects 
together, and thereby, as o»ic would think, to mak^ their con- 
nection more close ; yet, in fact, by dropping the conjunction, 
we ofl(ui mark a closer connection, a quicker succession of 
objects, tlian when it is inserted between them. lionginus 
makes this remark, which from man> instances, appears to be 
just: “ Veni, vidi, expresses, with more spirit, the rapid- 

ity and quick succession of conquest, than if connecting parti- 
cles had been used. So in the following descri])tion of a rout 
in Cfesir’s Commentaries : “ Nostri, emissis pilis, gladiis rem 
gerunt; repente post tergum equitatus ceriiitur; cohortes alitc ’ 
appropinquant. Hostes terga vertunt ; fiigientibus equites oc- 
currunt ; fit magna cables. ”f Boll. Gal. 1. 7. 

Heiiro, it follows, that when, (rti the other hand, we seek to 
, prevent a quick transition from one o)>ject to another, when we 
are making some enumeration, in which we wisli that the objects 
. should appear as distinct from each other as i)ossibIe, and that 
the mind should rest, for a moment, on each dbjeef by itself; in 
this case, copulatives may be multiplied with peculiar advantagt* 
and^race. As when Lord Bolingbroke says, “ Such a mpn 
migln fall a victim to power ; but truth, and reason, and liberty 
would* Hdl with hmi> In the same manner, Caesar describes an 

• I mw, I coTaqueted.” 

‘ ^ ft Oulr ittca, after haviatr dbebarged their javeHns, attack sMijrdin 
fattUdi' af a audden tha eavali^ make their appcsaramec behind ; other bodies of 
anea fre $een draaiqg a^ar.f^ the tarn tbwr backs ; the horse meet nicii 

In Iheb Slight ; a p'eat'klau^ier ^ves. 

h 
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«ng(igeteteat.with the Nervii: “His equitibas facile polsis ac 
probirbaise, .iqcre^bUi celeritate ad flnxaen decurrerunt; ut 
peoe in^o tempore, et ad^silvaa, et in flamine, et jam in manibus 
nostHs, hostes viderentur."* Bell. Gal. 1. 2. Here, ialOiough. 
hois describing a quick succession of events, yet, as it is bis in- 
dention to show in how many places the enemy seemed to be at 
one time, the copulative is very happily redoubled, in order to 
paint more strongly the distinction of these several places, 
k This attention to the several cases, when it is proper to 
omit, and ■ when to redouble the copulative, is of considerable 
importance to all who study eloquence. For, it is 4 remarkable 
particularity in language, that the omission of a connecting par 
tide should sometimes serve to make objects appear more 
'closely connected ; and tliat the repetition of it should distin- 
guish and separate them, in some measure, from each other. 
Hence, the omission of it,i.s uset^to denote rapidity ; and the 
repetition of it is designed to retard, and to aggravate. The 
reason seems to be, that, in the former case, tite mind is suppos- 
ed to lie hurried so fast through a quick succession of objects, 
that it has not leisure to point out their connection ; it drops the 
copulatives in its hurry ; and crowds the whole series together, 
as if it were but one object. Whereas, wlien W'e enumerate, 
with a view to aggravate, the mind is supposed to proceed with 
a more alow and solemn pace ; it marks fully the relation of 
mch object to that which succeeds it ; and, by joining them to- 
other with several copulatives, makes you perceive that the 
ibjects, though connected, are yet, in themselves, distinct ; that 
hey are many, not one. Observe, for instance, in the following 
mumeration, made by the apostle Paul, what additional weight 
ind distinctness is given to each particular, by the repetition of 
i conjunction. “ J am persi&ded, that neither death, nor Itie, 
lor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
:liing8 to come, nor height, nor d^th, nor any other creature, 
ihall be sdile to separate us from the love of God.” Roifa. viii. 
)8, 39. So muclTwith regard to the use of copulatives. 

I proceed to a third rule, for promoting the strength of a 
HBOtencf, which is to dispose of the capital word, or words, in 
Jiaf ^ace of the sentence,* where they will make the fhllesi im- 
iresrioo. That such capital words there are in ev^ity sentence, 

i, . ' 

*‘“Tliee^«»iW.,invii«eM!ly beat off, and scattered this body efbjwM, >ai> 
jMmn wiUtlno^ediblis eeletity to thertrer ; «o tfaat, abwwt ateaenMnatSt of ti^, 
lippemd tobe ia Ste wooda aad la tbS river, sad in the ^r 

troops." „ . . \ ' ' , - * 
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on which tlie meaning principally rests, every one must see j 
and that tliese words ahonld possess aiconspicuous and distin- 
guished place, is equally plain. Indeed, that place oaf the sen- 
tence where they will make tl»e best figure, whether the beginning 
or the end, or sometimes, eveif the middle, cannot, as far as I 
know, bo ascertained by any precise rule. This must vary with 
the nature of the sentence. Perspicuity must ever studied in 
the first place ; emd the nature of our language allbws no great 
liberty in the choice of collocation. For the most part, with us, 
the important words are placed in the beginning of the sentence. 
So Mr. AddSson ; “ The pleasures of the imagination, taken in 
tlieir full extenty.are not so gross as those of sense, nor so refined 
us those of the understanding.” And this, indeed, seenfii the most 
plain and natural order, to place that in the front which is the 
chief object of the proposition we arc laying down. Sometimes, 
however, when W'e intend to give weight to a sentence, it is of 
advantage to suspend the meaning for a little, and then bring it 
out full at tl«5 close : “ Tims,” says Mr. Pope, * on Avliatever side 
wo contempiute Homer, what principally strikes wf, is, his won- 
derful invuntion.” (Pref. to Homer.) 

The Greek and Latin writers had a considerable advantage 
above us, mi this part of style. By the groat liberty of inver- 
sion, which their languages permitted, tliey could choo.se the 
most advantageous situation for every word ; and had it thereby 
in their power -to give their sentences -more force. Milton, in 
his prpse works, and some other of our old English writers, 
endeavoured to imitate them in this. But the forced construc- 
tions, which they employed, produced ohscuiity ; and the genius 
of our language, as it is now written and spoken, will not admit 
such liberties. Mr. Gordon, whq followed this inverted style in 
his translation of Tacitus, has, sometimes, done such violence to 
the language, as even to appear ridiculous ; as in this expression : 
* Into this hole, thrust themselves, tliree Roman senators.” He 
has translated so simple a phrase as, “ Nylluin e& tenipe,stato 
bellum,** by, “ JFjtf,jat-ihat--tii»eJJwrenfar^ However,-' 
witkin certain bounds, and to a limited degree, our language 
does admit of inversions j and thej^ are practised wifli succc.'..i 
by the best writers. So Mr. Pope, speaking of Homer, “ The 
praise judgment Virgil has justly contested with him, but his 
invention yet remains tmrivalled.” It is evident, that in order to 
give the sentence its due force, by contrasting properly the two 
capitiiil'MroTds * judgment and invention,” this is a happier ar- 
rangement than if he had Mowed the natural order, which wa.s, 

l2 
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^ Virgil has justly cotitested with him. the praise pf judgment 
but his iiiveiitiou jramaiiis yet unrivalled.*^ 

Some writers practise this degree of inversion, which our 
language heai’S, much more than others ; Lord Shaftesbury, for 
instance, much more than MP. Addison ; and to this sort pf 
arrangement is owing, in a great measure, that appearance of 
atreiigtb, dignity, and varied harmony, wliich Lord Shaftesbury's 
style possesi^s. This will appear from the following sentences 
of his Inquiry into Virtue ; where all the words are placed, not 
Strictl> in the natur al order, but with that artificial construction, 
which may give 'the period most emphasis and gface. He is 
speaking of the misery of vice : “ This, as the complete 
immoral ^tate, is, what of their own accord men readily remark. 
Where Uiere is this absolute degeneracy, this total apostasy from 
all candour, trust, or equity, there are few who do not see and 
acknowledge tlie misery wiiich is consequent. Seldom is the 
ease misconstrued when at worst. The ipisfortune is, that we 
look not on this depravity, nor consider liov^ it stands, in less 
degrees. As if, to be absolutely immoral, were, indeed, the 
greatest misery; and to be so in a litlle degree, should be no 
misery or harm at all. Which to allow, is just as reasonable as 
to own, that it is the greatest ill of a body to be in the utmost 
manner maimed or distorted ; but tliat, to lose the use only of 
one limb, or to be impaired in some single organ or member, is 
no ill worthy the least notice.” (Vol. ii. p. 82.) Here is no 
vioAcnce done to the language, though there are many inversions. 
All is stately, and arranged with art ; which is the great cha- 
racteristic of this author's style. ' ^ 

We need only open any page of Mr. Addison, to see quite ' 
a different order in the construction of sentences. « Our sight 
is the most perfect, and mok delightful of all our senses. It 
fills the mind witli the largest variety of ideas, converses with 
itS^objects at the greatest distance, and continues the longest 
in option, without being tired, or satiated with its proper enjoy*- 
meuts. The sense of feeling can, indeed, give us a notion of 
eictepsion, shape, and all other ideas that enter at tlie eye, except 
eoloUts ;*but at the same time, it is very much straitened, and 
in its operatioiis,”'&c. (Spectator, No. 411.) Ih this 
strain he ulways proceeds, following the most hatural and 
obvious order of the language ; and if, by this medtns, he has j 
less pomp and majesty than Shaftesbury, he has, in return, more / 
nature, more ease and simplicity; which are bfcaaties of h* 
order, ^ ^ ■; 
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Ittit 'Whether we ptlkcHae inversion or not, and in whatever 
part of the sentence we’ dispose of the Capital words, it’is alwaye 
a point of great moment, that these capital words shall stand 
clear, and disentangled fifom any other words that wonld clog 
them. Thus, when there are any circumstances of time, place, 
or other litnitations, which the principal object of our sentence 
requires to have connected with it, we must take especial care 
to dispose of them, so as not to cloud that principal object, nor | 
to bury it under a load of circumstances. This will be made | 
dearer by ^n example. Observe the arrangement of the fol- 
lowing sentence, in Lord Shaftesbury’s Advibe to an Author. 
He is speaking «f modern poets, as compared with the ancient : 

“ If, whilst they profess only to please, they secretly Advise and 
give instruction, they may now, perhap.s. as well as formerly, be 
esteemed, with justice, the best and most honourable among 
autliors.” This is a well-constructed sentence. It contains ^ 
great many circumstances and adverb.s, necessary to qualify tlie 
meaning ; miy, secretly, as well, perhaps, now, with Justice, for- 
merly ; yet these are placed with so much art, as neither to 
embarrass nor weaken the sentence ; while that which is the 
capital object in it, viz. “ Poets being justly esteemed the best 
and most honourable among authors,” comes out in the con- 
clusion clear and detached, and possesses its proper place. See, 
now, what would have been the ctfect of a different arrangement, 
m^pose him to have placed tlie members of the sentence thus ' 
^hilst they profess to please only, they advise and give 
instruction secretly, they may be esteemed the best and most 
honourable among authors, n ith justice, perhaps, now, as well 
as formerly.” Here wo have precisely the same words and Uie 
same sense ; but, by means of the circumstances being so inter- 
mingled as to clog the capital words, the whole becomes per- 
plexed, without grace, and without strength. 

A fourth rule for constructing sentences with proper, strength, 
is, to make the members of them go on rising and growing in 
tlieir importance above one another. This sort of arrangement 
is called a cliipax, and is always considered .as a beauty in com- 
piwsjtion, . From what cause H pleases, is abundantly evident. 

In all things, we naturally love to alcend to what is more and 
ittore bejsmtifuli rhther than to ifollow the retrograde order 
Having, iiad 0 ^ some considerable object set before us, it is 
•with pain we are pulled back to attend to an inferior circum- 
staime. “fcav«oduti» ^t,” say«, Quintilian, whose authority 
1 alnrays. urillingly quoitef “ne decrescat oratio et.fortioc 
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8u&jai^<kW ^qnid mfirtnius ; sicat, ftir ; «a|i l^oni « 

petolaaa. Augeri eniitt |;lebent ««ntetttia9 insurgfit^."''. bf 
thu beKuty, in the cohatraction of'aedtencea^ the' ^tiiibn'a «I 
Cicet'd famish many ex^ples. His pompous Dimmer naturally 
M Kirn to study it ; and generally, order to render the 
cKmax porfeht, he make's both the Sense snd the sound rise 
together, witK, a very magnificent swell. So in his oration 
/ fw Btilo, spebking of a design of Glodius’s for assassinating 
Pompey : “ At qui si res> si vir, si tempos ullum dignum fait, 
certb htec in, ilia causa summa omnia fuerunt. Insidiator erat 
in Poro coUocatos, atque in vestibulo ipso Senatfis; ei virO 
autem mors parabatur, cujus in vita uitebatur.8alu8 civitatis ; 
eo porro Veipublicse tempore, quo .si anus Ule occidisset, non 
hscc solum civitas, sed gentes oinnes concidfissent.” The fol- 
lowing instance, from Lord Bolingbroke, is also beautiful : 

* Tins decency, this grace, this propriety of manners to charac- 
ter, is so essential to princes in particular, that, whenever 
it is neglected, iheir virtues lose a great degree of lustre^ and 
their defects^ acquire much aggravation. Nay, more ; by 
neglecting this decency and this grace, and for want of a 
sufficient regard to appearances, even their virtues may betray 
them into failings, their failings into vices, and their vices into 
habits unworthy of princes, and unworthy of men." (Idea of a 
Patriot King i 

' ; i must observe, however, that this sort of full and oratoHal 
cliffiaic, can neither be always obtained, nor ought to be always 
sl>i%ht after. Only some kinds of writing ndmit of such sen- 
tences ; and to study them too frequently, especially if the 
subject require not so much pomp, is affected and disagreeable. 
But there is something approaching to a climax, which it' is 
a general rule to study, “ne'decrescat oratio," as Quintiliam 
speuks, “et ne fortiori subjungatur aliquid infirtnius." A 
weaker assertion or proposition should never come ' aflief a 
stronger one ; and when our sentence consists of two members, 
the longest should^ generally, be the concluding one. ThbrO 
is a iiwo'fold reason for this last direction. ' Periods ’thus 
flke pronounced more easily ; and the shortest member 
birin^'^pktoed first, we cany it more rea^y in our' tjmmory 
as ^ jproceed to the secon^, and see the cbnnectibn Of the 

* "Cm KtMt be taken,' Ciat oar compoeitioui afuSl miat a 

sbtdl nort^llpw one of iaot» ; w if, aiker sacrilege, we 

' oring in theft | or, ttavijeg a rohbejy, 

tientcnccH ougitt tC rise ai^ \ 
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mor^ clearly. Thiiiu, to say> “ When . our passions have 
fwsakeu we flatiter piirselves witkthe belief that we have 
forsaken , them," is more graconil emd |nore clear, than 
^0 begin with the longest part ,of the proposition ; “ We flatter 
ourselves with thehelieiT that we have forsaken our passions, 
when they have forsaken us." In general, it is alarays agreeable 
to finch a sentence rising upon us, and growing in its importance 
to the very last word, when this construction c^at be managed 
without affectation, or unseasonable pomp. If we rise yet 
higher j" says, Mr. Addison, very beautifully, “and consider 
the fixed stars as so many oceans of fiaraG,.that are each of 
them attended with a different set of planets ; and still dis- 
cover new firmaments andf new lights, that are sunk further in 
those unfathomable depths of sether; we are lost in such a 
labyrinth of suns and worlds, and confounded with the magnifi- 
cence and immensity of nature.” ^ (Spect. No. 420.) . Hence 
follows clearly, 

A fifth rule for the strength of sentences ; which is, to avoid 
concluding them with an adverb, a preposition, or any incon- 
siderable word. Such conclusions are always enfeebling and 
degrading. There are sentences, indeed, where the stress and 
significancy rest chiefly upon some words of this hind. In 
thia case, they are not to be considered as circumstances, but 
as the capital figures ; and ought, in propriety, to have tlie 
principal place allotted them. No fault, for instance, can be 
found with this sentence of Bolingbroke’s : “In their pro- 
sperity, my frien^ shall never hear of me ; in their adversity, 
always." Where .never, and alwai/s, being emphatical words, 
were to be so placed, as to make a strong impression. But I 
speak no.w of those inferior parts of speech, when introduced 
as circumstances, or as qualifications of more important words, 
lb soclrcase, tliey should always be disposed of in tifie least 
conspicuous parts of the period; and so classed with other 
WQrds of .greater dignity, as to be kept in their proper secondary 
statinn. ^ > 

;Ag^eably to this rule, we should always ayo^ concluding 
wfjth any of those particles which mark the cases of n{>uns,— o/i 
viti, hy. For instance, it is a great deal better to say, 
“ Ay«nc9.U ,a .crime, of irhioh w^ .men are often guilty," than 
to say, “ Avarice, is a crime whicn wise men are often guilty of.” 
This is a {duraseology which all correct writers shun ; and with 
r-easen. For, beridbs ' the want of dignity which arises from 
those uiottosyllabl^ at tl^ end, the imagination cannot avoid 
resting, Sot a little, on the import of the word which closes tW 
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senteBce : and, as ^ose -prepositions have no import of timif 
ownrbnt onljr 'Serve to point ,oat the relations of other words,’ ii 
is disa^eeable for the mind to be left pausing on a nvprd, which 
does not,' by itself, produce any idea, nor form any picture in 
the fancy. * t 

For the same reason, verbs which are used in a compound 
sense, with some of these itrepositions, are, though not so bad, 
yet still not so 'beautiful conclusions of a period ; such as, bring 
about, hy bold of, come over to, dear up, and many other of this 
kind; instead of which, if we con employ a simple verb, it 
always terminates the sentence with more strength^ Even the 
pronoun, ti, tliongh it has the import of a substantive noun, 
and indeed, bften forces itself upon hs unavoidably, yet, when 
w’e want to give dignity to a sentence, should, if possible, be 
avoided in the conclusion ; more especially when it is joined 
with some of the prepositions, as, with it, in ft, to it, In llie 
folloiring sentence of the Spectator, which otherwise is abun- 
dantly noble, the bad effect of this close is sensible : “ There is 
not in' my oppiion, a more pleasing and triumphant considera- 
tion in religion, than this, of the perpetual progress which the 
soul makes towards the perfection of its nature, without ever 
arriving at a period in it." (No. 111.) How much more grace- 
till the sentence, if it had been so constructed as to close witk 
the WQrd, period I 

Besides particles and pronouns, any phrase, which expresses 
a c’>-cumstance only, always brings up the rear of a sentence 
with a bad grace. We may judge of this, by tlie followivg sen- 
tence from Lord Bolingbroke (Letter on the State of Parties at 
the Accession of King George I.) : “ L4t me therefore conclude 
by repeating, that division has caused all the mischief we la- 
ment ; that union aione can retrieve it ; and tliat a great advance 
towards this * 00100 , was the coalition of parties, so happily 
begun, so' successfully carried on, and of late so nnaccopntably 
neglected ; to say no worse." This last phrase, to ^ m worie, 
occksions a sad falling off at the end; so much .the. mure un- 
h^py, as tlie rest of the period is conducted aftbr the manner of 
a which we expect to tind growing to the last. , 

proper disposition jsf such circum^nces in a sentence, 
IS attended with considerable trouble, in order to ai^nst^ 
thehi as' shall consist c^aUy with the perspicni^ and the'*' 
.the period^ lliough necessary parts, they arc, Kow- 
like stones 'in ajhuildiog, ivhich try the skill ^ 

an artist where t6 plaCh them with thelei^t oj^enci^.^ 
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gauliU’/ say$: Quintilian, “ ^uo cnngraunt tnaxiinS ; aicut in 
structorft saxorum i^diufn/ etiam 'i{>sa (<|tdr{nitaa invenit cui 
applicari, et m <|[UO Rossit ittsiatere.** 

The oloae is always an unsuitable place for them. When 
the sense admits it, the sooner they are despatched, generally 
speaking, the better ; that the more important and significant 
words may possess the last place, quite disencumbered. It is a 
rule, too, never to crowd too many circumstances toother, but 
rather to intersperse them in difierent parts of the sentence, 
joined with the capital words on which tliey depend ; provided 
that care be tak^n, as I before directed, not to clog those capital 
words with them. For instance, when Dean Swift says, “ What 
I had the honour of mentioning to your lordship, some type ago, 
in couvjsrsation, was not a new thought.” (Letter to the Earl of 
Oxford.) These two circumstances, some iime ago, and in conver- 
sation, which are here pnt together, would have had a betb-r 
cflcct disjoined thus : “ What I had tlie lionour, some time ago, 
of mentioning to your lordsliip in conversation.” And in tlxe 
following sentence of Lord Bolingbroke's (Remarks on the His- 
tory of England :) “ A monarchy, limited like ours, may be 
placed, for aught I know, ns it has been often represented, just 
in the middle point, from whence a deviation leads, on the one 
hand, to ^Tanny, and on the other to anarchy.” The arrange- 
ment would have been happier thus : “ A monarchy, limited like 
om-s, rnay, for aught I know, be placed, as it has often been 
represented, just in the middle point,” &c.l 

I shaM give only one rule more, relating to the strength of a 
sentence; which is, that in the members of a sentence, wheie 
(wo things are compared or contrasted to each other; where 
cither a resemblance or an opposition is intended to be ex- 
pressed ; some resemblance, in tha language and construction, 
shoidd be preserved. For when the things themselves corres- 
pond tb each other, we naturally expect to find the words cor- 
responding too. We are disappointed when it is otherwise; 
and ilie comparison, or contrast, appears more jmperfect. Thus, 
when Lord Bolingbroke says, “ The laughers will be for those 
who have most wit ; the serious part of mankind for those who 
na^re reason On their side ; (Disi}ert. on Parties, P^ef.) the 
opposition wonld have been more complete, if he had said, " The 
wifi be for those who ha'fe most wit ; the serious, for 

* Let t^Mm be ineertad wherevw the lial^piest place for them «aa be found ; 
as, tn a Strncture eempeiiiM of rbuf^h stones, there are always places wbcie the 
most irrcipilar and nnihapely tpavfind some adjacent one to which it ciW ho 
joined some liat|p on which itihay rest.” 
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tho^ vs'^ ji^ve most reason on their side.” ^The tpHoafii^f ^as> 
89^^ from :Mr. Popete Preface to hia 
tbi»;<rale I am'.no?ir,VAnng; Ehnahr tlte ^Sfiter gfy^ns.;. 
pirgil^iiie .better artist; in the one* we most atibnire ti>e jpaii j in. , 
the oti^r, tibe work. , Homer hurries, ua with # cp^mahding im-. 
petnosity; Virgil leads us with an attractive majesty. Homer 
scatters with a generous profusion; Virgil bestows, with, » careful 
magnificerfie. Horner^ like the Nile, pours out his rkshes, Xfith 
a sudden overflow ; Virgil, like a river in its bmiks, witib a con- 
stant -;slream.~ — ^And when we look upon their madiines, Ho- 
mer lik^ his own. Jupiter in his terrors, shhking Olympus, 
scatteimg the lightnings, and firing the heavens ; Virgil, like the 
same pfiwer, in his benevolence, counselling with the gods, lay- 
, ing plans for empires, and ordering his whole creation.” — 
Periods thus constructed, when introduced with propriety, and 
not returning too often, ^have a sensible beauty. But we must 
bpryare of carrying our attentiou to this beauty too far. It 
ought only to be occasionally studied, when comparisoin or op- 
position of objects naturally leads to it. If such a coustructiou 
as this be aimed at in all our sentences, it leads to a disagree- 
able uniformity: produces a regularly retumiug clink in the ‘ 
period, which tires the ear, and plainly disco^er^^ectatipn. '\ 
Among the ancients, the style of Isocrhte&^isjJfauKiy in this 
re^ct ; and, on that account, by some of them best critics,^ 
particulcrly by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, he is severely 
censured. I 

This finishes what I had to say concerning senteUtes, con- 
sidered with respect to their meaning, under the three heads of 
perspicuity, unity, and strength. It is a subject on which I 
have insisted fully, for two reasons : first, because it is a subject, 
which, by its nature, can be rendered more didactic, and sub- 
jected more to precise rule, than many otlmr subjects of criti- 
cism ; and next, because it appears to me of considerable im- 
portauce and use. ■ i / ^ 

'' For, though, many of those attentions, which 1 havp been 
f ecommea^ng, may appear minute, yet their efl[ect upon writi% 
bdd si;|rle, is ranch greater than might, at first, be imaghied.' A 
S^ia&tmnt which is expressed in a period, cleurl^, neatljl', ai^d 
arrayed, makes always a stronger impressioii tho 
:l^au ehie ' that Is'feel^ or embat^sedL dde feeH . 

thii chthparisou ; and if the efiect W seneihle in one seb- . 
tence, hbrw' iuocifa more in a whole disiM^I^, or con^sitiou, 
ih^i is made jg? df such sentences, y. 
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/ fimdamenibal ntle df coiu sai^tences^ and 

iiito all others migfai be resolved, nnfoiibtedfy is, to com- 
mlinlbttte, in the dteeiir^, and'^mest natural ordei^, the ideas 
Vrhieb #e mean tO' tfansfbse into the 'minds of others. Every 
arrangement i&at does most justice to the sense, aifd' expresses 
it to most Advantage, strikes ut as beautiful. To this point 
Have tended all the'rules I have given. And, indeed, did men 
altrays think t^^learljf', and were they^ at the same time, fully 
masters of the language in which they write, there would bo 
occasion for few^ndes. Heir sentences would theiii, of course, 
acquire all those properties of precision, unity, and strength, 
^v^hich I have recommended. For we may rest assured, that, 
whenever we eJq>ress ourselves ill, there is, besides the mis- 
management of language, for the most pa^, some mistake in 
oui* manner of conceiving the subject. Embarrassed, obscure, 
and feeble sentences, are generally, if not always the result of 
embarrassed, obscure, and feeble thought. Thought and lan- 
guage act and re-act upon each other mutually. Logic and rhe- 
toric Ijave here, as in many other case.s, a strict connec^on ; and 
he that is learning to arrange his sentences with accuracy and 
order, is learning, at the same time, to think with accuracy 
and order ; an observation which alone will justify all the care 
< and attention wc have bestowed on this subject 


LECTURE XIII. 

STRUCTURE OF SE3STENCES— HARMONY. 

Hitherto we have considered sentences, witli respect 
to, their meaning, under the heads of perspicuity, unity, and 
strong^. We are now to consider them, with respect to their 
sound, their harmony, or agreeableness to the ear; which 
was th^,, last quality belonging to them that, I proposed to 

Somi^ is a quality much inferior to sense; yet such as must 
imt b» 4i8regmded. For, as long as sounds are the vehicle 
of,cqnv^aBC{iit,,foF ideas, there will be always a veiy con- 
mderabto' ^qpijlieetioa . bet^eim the idea which is conveyed, and 
nature of the soup^ wHicb conveys it. Pleasing ideas cm 
hardly be transMtte^ to the mind, by means of harsh Md dis- 
agreeable sonnets. He unagina^on revolts as soon as it hears 
them uttered. “.Nihil,* selj-s Quintilian, “potest intoare in 
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affectum quod in anre, velut quodam vWjb^o statim offen'i^t’* 
Music natiB-allyl^ great jpowet" oW'ilJt tten to prom{>| at^ 
fboifitatc certain emotions : iosomucb; thete are liardQ^ alny 
dispositibni! wMoh we wish to raise in others, but certain souncb 
may be found concordant to tliose dispositiohs, and tending to 
promote them. Now, language may, in srfme det^ee, be ren- 
{ dered capable of this power of music ; a circumstsmce which 
I mnst needs heighten our idea of language a's a wonderful inyen 
i tion. Not content with simply interpreting our ideas to others, 
f it can give them those ideas enforced by corrcsj^onding sounds ; 
*« and tb'the pleasure of communicated thought, can add the new 
; and separate pleasure of melody. 

In*llie harmony of periods, two things may be considered j 
first, agreeable sound, or modulation in general, without any 
partyjular expression ; next, the sound so ordered, as to become 
expressive of tlie sense The first is the more common; the 
second, the higher beauty. 

First, let us consider agreeable sound in general, as ’the 
properly of a well-Constructed sentence : and, as it was of prose 
sentences we have hitherto treated, we shall confine ourselves 
to them under this head. This beauty of musical construction 
in prose, it i.s plain, will depend upon two things ; the choice of 
words, and the arrangement of them. 

I begin with the choice of words ; on which head there is not 
much to be said, unless I were to descend into a twlious and 
frivolous detail concerning the powers of the several letters, or 
simple soimds, of which speech is composed. It is evident that 
U^ords are mo.st agreeable to the car which are composed of 
smooth and liquid sounds, where there is a proper interm^Ure 
of vowels and consonants, without too many harsh consonants 
rubbing against each other, or too many open vowels in Ac- 
cession, to cause a hiatus or disagreeable aperture of the ifiouth.' 
It may altvays be assumed as a principle, that, whatever sounds 
ate dilBctdt in pronunciation, are, in the same proportion, hai‘sh 
Ad painful to the car. Vowels give softness ; CoAofihnts, 

, . |B^ngth to the soimd of wurds. The music of language 

proportion of both; and will be hurt, will be rAdeted 
gffoting or effeminate, by «m exccis of 'eitheri l^iig 
sere commonly more agreeable to the ear than mOnbsyl-* 

' THeJ^ please it by the composition, or suceosithm of 
V ' ' ' ' t 

» « eater into the nffcctibna wbkh etninlilcs il the 

oli'ewliqg; (he.e»r>y 
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^oQinds which they present to it ; and accordingly, the most uiu- 
laical languages abound most in them, ^mong words of any 
length, those are tjie most musical which do not run wholly 
eiiOier upon long or short syllables, but are composed of an 
intermixture of them ; such as, repent, produce, velocity, celerity, 
independent, impetuosity. 

The next head, respecting the harmony which results from 
a proper arrangement of the words and members of &«periotl, is 
more complex, and of greater nicety. For, let the words them- 
selves be ever so well chosen, and well sounding; yet, if they 
be ill disposed/ the music of tlie sentence is utterly lost. In 
the harmonious structure and disposition of periods, no writer 
whatever, ancient or modern, equals Cicero. He had^studied 
tips with care ; and was fond, perhaps to excess, of what he calls 
the plena ac mmerosa oralio. We need only open his writings 
to find instances that will render the efiect of musical ]an|hage 
sensible to every ear. What, for example, can be more full, 
round, and swelling, than tlie following sentence of the fourth 
oration against Catiline? “ Cogitate quantis htboribus^imdatum 
imperium, quanta virtute stabilitain Jibertatcm, quanta. Deorum 
benignitate auctas exaggeratasque fortunas, una nox psene de- 
lerit.” In Engli.sh, we may take for an instance of a musical 
sentence, the following from Milton, in his Treatise on Edu- 
cation ; “ We shall conduct you to a hill-side, laborious, indeed, 
at the first ascent; but else, so smooth, |o green, so full of 
goodly prospects, and melodious sounds on every side that the 
harp of Otpheas was not more charming.” Every thing in this 
sentence conspires to promote the harmony. The words are 
happily chosen: full of liquids and soft sounds; laborious, 
smooth, green, goodly, melodious, charming ; and these words so 
artfully arranged, that, were we to alter the collocation of any 
one of them, we should presently be sensible of the melody 
suffering. For, let us observe, how finely tlie members of the 
period swell one above another. “ So smooth, so gi-een,” — “ so 
full ^of goodly prospects, and melodious souads*on every side,” 
till ear, prepared by this gradual rise, is conducted to that 
full jslose on which it rests with pleasure ; “ that the harp of 
Qrpheus was not charming.” 

The sttyicture of .periods, then, being susceptible of a very 
sensible inelody^ our, next tpquiry should be, how tliis melodious 
styncture is formed, wha,t are the principles of it, and by what 
^ws 4 is rejgidated ? And, upon this subject, were I to follow 
the (uncient rhetoricians, it wopld be easy to give a great variety 
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of roles. For here they have entered, into a yj^ tpinn^ and 
particular detail^ xaofe particular, in4ce^.,t)ian on, any othwihe^ 
that regards language. They hold* fliat to prose* as well ai$i 
verse, there belong certain numbers, less strict indeed, ypt sucii 
as can be ascertained by rule. They go so far as to specify t^e 
feet, as they are called, that is, the succession of long and sl^ort 
syllables, which should enter into the different merahefs of o ***1“ 
tence, and to show what the effect of each of thes^ will be. 
IVherever they treat of the structure of sentences, it is always 
the music of tliem that makes the principal object. • Cicero and 
Quintilian are full of this. The other qualit^s of precision, 
unity, and strength, which we consider as of chief importance, 
they Igindle slightly ; but when they com*e to the junctura 
numerut, the modulation and harmony, there they are copious. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, one of the most judicious critics of 
antii^ty, has written a treatise on the Composition of Words in 
a Sentence, which is altogether confined to their musical effect. 
He mahes the excellency of a sentence to consist in four things ; 
first, in &e sweetness of single sounds ; secondly, in the compo- 
sition of sounds ; that is, the numbers or feel ; thirdly, in cliange 
for variety of sound ; and, foui'thly, in sound suited to the sense. 
On all these points he writes with great accuracy and refinement 
and is very worthy of being consulted ; though, were one now to 
write a book on the structure of sentences, we should expect to 
find, the. subject treated of in a more extensive manner. 

In modern time^, this whole subject of the musical structure 
of discourse, it is plain, has been much less studied ; aSid, indeed, 
for several reasons, can be much less subjected to rule. The 
reasons it will be necessary to give, both to justify my not fol- 
lowing the track of the ancient rhetoricians on tliis subject, and 
to show how it has come* to pass, that a part of composition, 
. which once made so conspicuous a figure, now draws much less 
attention. 

In the fii‘st place, the ancient languages, I mean the dreek 
, and the, Roman, were much more susceptible than ours, ^ the 
^aces and the powers of melody.. The quantitiiM , of their 
■ aylh^ies were more fixed and detennined ; Iheir wor^ ivehe 
l^iger and more sonorous '; their method of vai^ng iho iernp- 
ifi^ons of nouns and verbs, both introduced a greatef Vnriety of 
)i<]^iud sounds, and freed them from that multiplf^il;^ of Bttie 
auitflj^^ords which we are-oirli^ to ^^j iaiiid, what is 
of the, |Egl»a|est consequence, iifyjersibmi whic^ their 
guages alloif^, ]^ve them the jpW«r of plaoihg ‘fa 
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'Whatever order mosi suited to a oiusieal arrangement. All 
these Were great advanti^i^ 'irfuofa they above us^ for 

harmony of period. ; 

Tn the next place, the Greeks and Romans, the former espe-' 
cially, were, in truth, much more muSicd nations than we ; their 
genius was more turned to delight in the melody of speech. 
Music is known to have been a more extensive art among them 
than it is with us ; more generally studied, and applied to a 
greater variety of objects. Several learned men, particularly the 
Abb^ du Bos, i| his Reflections on Poetry and Painting, have 
clearly proved, that the theatrical compositions of* the ancients, 
botli their tragedies ^nd comedies, were set to a kind of music. 
Whence, the Modos fecit, and the Tibiis dextris et shtistvs, pre- 
fixed to- the editions of Terence’s plays. All sort of declamation 
and public speaking was carried on by them in a much more 
musical tone than it is among us. It approached to a kind of 
chanting or recitative. Among the Athenians, there was what 
was called the Nomic melody ; or a particular measure pre- 
scribed to the public officers, in which they were to promulgate 
the laws to the people ; lest, by reading them with improper 
tdnes, the laws might be exposed to contempt. Among the Ro- 
mans there is a noted story of C. Gracchus, when he was declaim- 
ing ill public, having a musician standing at his back, in order 
to give hhn the proper tones with a pipe or flute. Even when 
pronouncing those terrible tribunitial harangues, by which he in- 
flamed th^ one half of the citizens of Rome against the other, 
this attention to the music of speech was, in those times, i+ 
seems, thought necessary to success. Quintilian, though he con- 
demns the excess of this sort of pronunciation, yet allows a 
cantus cdtscurior to be a beauty in a public speaker. Hence that 
variety of accents, acute, grave, and circun^ex, which we find 
marked upon the Greek syllables, to express, not the quantity of 
tliem, but the tone in which they were to be spoken ; the appli- 
cation of which is now wholly unknown to us. And though the 
Rom a ns did not mark those accents in their writing, yet it ap- 
pe^s^ from Quintilian, that they used them' in pronunciation : 
* CiMantvm says he, * comparantes gravi, interrogantes 

. acdto tenore conchidunt.” As music, then, was an object much 
.a^re at^ded. to in speech, among the Greeks and Romans, 
tWu it is with qs ; as in an kinds of public speaking, they em- 
playad a muibl^ grsater ydriety ^ notes, of tones, or inflections 
usa • Has is one clear reason of their paying 



n greftfet attention tb tliai conatructioti si^^rtfencest; wfech 
might best si^it this i£iisical pronunciation. 

ft i$ fyribet known, that, inconsequence of the gentti^of 
their languages^ and of their manner of pronouncing thejhj the 
musical arrangement of sentences did, in feet, produce a greater 
effect in public speaking among them, than it could possibly do 
in any mqdem oration ; another reason why it deserved to be 
more studied. Cicero, in his treatise entitled Orator, tells us, 
^ Concibnes sirpe exclamare vidi, cum verba apte cecidissent. 

' Id t'liiurexspectant aures,*"^ And lie gives a rem^irkable instance 
of the effect df an harmonious period upon a whole assembly, 
from a sentence of one of Carbo’s Oraivms, spoken in bis 
hearing; TJie sentence was, * Patris dictum sapiens temeriUis 
filii comprobravit.” By means of the sound of wliich, alone, he 
tells us, “ Tantus clamor concionis excitatus est, utprorsus ad- 
liiirabiie esset.” He makes us remark the feet of which these 
words consist, to which he ascribes the power of the melody ; 
and show^s how, by altering the collocation, tlie whole effect 
would bedost, as thus ; “ Patris dictum sapiens comprobravit 
temeritas filii.* Now, thougli it be true that Carbons sentence is 
extremely musical, and would be agreeable, at this day, to 
an audience, yet 1 cannot behc\e that an English sentence, 
equally harmonious, would, by its harmony alone, produce any 
isuch effect on a British audience, or excite any such wonderful 
applause and admiration, as Cicero informs us this of Carbo 
produced. Our norihern ears are too co'^rse and obtuse. The 
melody of speech has less power over, us ; and by our 
simpler and plainer nietliod of uttering words, speech is, in 
truth, accompanied with less melody than it was atnong the 
Greeks and Romans.^ 

For these reasons, I am of opinion, that it is in vain to think 
of bestowing the same attention upon the harmonious structure 
' of our sentences, that was bestowed by these ancient nations. 

\ The doctrine of the Greek and Roman critics, on this head> has 
misled some to imagine, that it might be equally applied to our 
tongue : and that our prose writing might be reguldted % 

* have often been witness tobuistoof exclamation in tlie pn|»Ull assem- 
blies, When sentences closed musically ; for tbat is a pleasure Wbicb UtiJt ear ex» 

i ** In rersM, quidem tbeatra tota exclamant, si fuit una sytlabf ai|t b^vior 
Kec veno mnititudo nedes novit, nec ullos numcrostei^t } liiitd 
^od effiBOdtk atit etir,anf,in qno odcndat, intelliftit ; et tamCO omniniit bngitu* 
dtnnm et in souls, sient aentarum ^avtnmque 4>so 

ipitttra in Orator. 
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; 4 ^)Oiide 0 s And (roc^eenf, and iamimses and,pfleon8, and otlier 
metrical feet Bat oar trords colnot be measured, or, at 
least oan be measured, very imperfectly by any feet of this kind. 
For, the quantity, the length, and shortness of our syllables, is 
far from being so fixed and subjected to rule, as in the Greek 
and Roman tongues ; but very often left arbitrary, and deter- 
mined by the emphasis, and the sense. Next though our prose 
conld admit of sach metrical regulation, yet, from our plainer 
method of pronouncing all sorts of discourse, the effect would 
not be at all |o sensible to the ear, nor be relished with so much 
pleasure, as among the Greeks and Romans :• and, lastly this 
whole doctrine a^out the measures and numbers of prose, even 
as it is delivered by the ancient rhetoricians themselves, is, in, 
truth, in a great measure loose and uncertain. ' It appears, 
indeed, that the melody of discourse was a matter of infinitely 
more attention to them, than ever it ,has been to the modems. 
But though they write a great deal about it, they have never 
been able to reduce it to any rules which could be of real use 
in practice. If we consult Cicero's Orator, whese this point 
is discussed with the most minuteness, we shall see how much 
tliese ancient critics differed from one another, about the feet 
proper for the conclusion, and other parts of a sentence ; and 
Imw much, after all, was left to the judgment of the ear. Nor, 
indeed, is it possible to give precise rules concerning this matter, 
in any language ; as all prose composition must be allowed to 
ran loose in its numbers ; and, according as the tenor of a 
discoiu^e varies, &e modulation of sentences must vary infi- 
nitely. 

But, although 1 apprehend that this musical arrangement 
cannot be reduced into a system, I am far from thinking that it 
is a quality to be neglected in composition. On the contrary, 
I hold its effect to be very considerable, and feat every one 
who studies to write wife grace, much more who seeks to pro- 
nounce in public, with success, will be obliged to attend to i^ 
not a little. But it is his ear, cultivated *by attention and 
praotioe, feat 'must chiefly direct him. For any rules feat 
can Jbo given on this subject are very general. Some rules, 
however, there are, lyhich may be of* use to form the ear to the 
proper^brntpony of discourse. 1 proceed to mention such as 
appear to n|e mpst material. 

, There are ,tw;o feinga on which fee music of a sentence 
ehU^ depends.' These are, the proper distribution of the 
several members of it ; and fee close or ca^nce of fee 'P^ole 
* M 
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' First, 1 say, the diatcibatiou of the several members is to be 
carefony attended to. ^ It is of importance to observe, that 
whatever is easy and agreeable to the organs of speech, idways 
sounds grateful to the ear. While a period is going on, the 
termination of each of its members forms a pause, or. rest, in 
pronouncing: tmd these rests should be so distributed, as to 
make the course of the breathing easy, and, at the same time, ’ 
should fall at such distances, as to bear a certain musical 
proportion to each other. This will be best illustrated by 
examples. The following sentence is from Archl^hop Ullot" 
son : " Tbia disdonrse, concerning the easiness of God’s com- 
mands, does, all along, suppose and acknowledge the difficulties 
of the first entrance upon a religious course ; except only in 
those persons who have had the happiness to be trained up 
to religion by the easy and insensible degrees of a pious aud 
virtuous edueation.” Hers there is no harmony ; nay, there is 
some degree of harshness and unpleasantness ; owing principally 
to this, that there is, properly, no more than one pause, or rest, 
in the sentence, falling betwixt the two members into which it is 
divided ; each of which is so long, as to occasion a considerable 
stretch of the breath in pronouncing it. 

Observe, now, on tlie other hand, the ease' with which the 
following sentence, from Sir William Temple, glides along, and 
tlie gracefil intervals at which the pauses are placed, fie is 
Speaking sarcastically of man : “ But, God be thanked, his 
pride is greater than his ignorance, and what he wants in know- 
ledge, he supplies by sufficiency. When he has looked about 
him, as far as he can; be concludes there is no more to be 
seen •, when he is at the end of his line, he is at the bottom of 
the ocean ; when he has shot his best, he is sure none ever did, 
or ever oan, shoot better or beyond it. His own reason he 
' itolds to be the certain measure of truth ; and his own know- 
ledge, of what is possible in nature.** Here every thing is, at 
mice, easy to the .breath, and grateful to the ear; and it is this 
•nri 'Of flowing measure, this regular and proportional division 

■ . * OrjiStU instance,— He U addressing himself to Lady Essex,^ttpoii the deatti 

of : **! was once in hopCa.tbat whatwas so violent could not bolonifi'hitt. 

..ohwiiiohserved 'ydinr grief to grow stronger wito age, uid to uiere8ni,iU[e a 
olrnm|>||^ laiiihor it ran ^ when 1 saw it draw ont to such mdnppy eonseqnenees, 
aaiipwHSSten BO less than your child, your health, and your life, I cenldno 
torbear ibis endeavour, nor end it, withont begging of yon, for Ood’s mIc» , 
pnufbryodr for '{jfiiiir children, end yopr fKends. yewrnHilitiyt and yonr 
' fnnliy.tiiatyQKWodtdiie loi^r abandon younelf to a diseontolhte passion {but 
(hat yon wpjiW, at awdton yaia pietjK( give way to yw prudence, or at 
least, ronie Hie invincibie spirit of the Percys, Hat never nwoi& at any disaster ” 
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of the members of his setttences> which renders Sir William 
Temple’s style always agreeable)^ I must observe^ at the same 
time^ that a sentence wHh too many rests> and these placed at 
intervals too apparently measured and regular^ is apt to savour 
of affectation. * 

The ne^ct thing to be attended to is^ the close or cadence of 
the whole sentence, which, as it is always tlie part most sensibhi 
to the ear, demands the greatest care. So Quintilian ; ^ Non 
igitur durum sit, neque abruptum, quo animi, velut, respirant 
ac reficiuntuf. Hsec est sedes orationis ; hoc auditor expeclat ; 
hie laus omnis declamat,’** The only important rule that can 
be given here, is? that when we aim at dignity or elevation, the 
sound should be made to grow to the last ; the loffgest mem- 
bers" of the period, and the fullest and most sonorous words, 
should be reserved to the conclusion. As an example of this, 
the fdllowing sentence of Mr. Addison’s may be given : ‘‘ It 
tilts the mind (speaking of sight) with the largest variety of 
ideas ; converses with its objects at the greatest distance ; and 
continues the longest in action, witliout being tired or satiated 
with its proper eiqoyinents.” Everj^ reader must be sensible of 
a beauty here, both in the proper division of the members and 
pauses, and the manner in which the sentence is rounded, and 
conducted to a full and harmonious close. 

The same holds in melody, that I observed to take place 
with respect to significancy, that a falliijig-off at the end always 
hurts greatly. For this reason, particles, pronouns, and little 
words, are as ungracious to the ear, at the conclusion, as I lor- 
inerly showed they were inconsistent with strength of expres- 
sion. It is more than probable, that the sense and the sound 
have here a mutual influence on.eacli other. That which hurts 
tlie ear, seems to mar the strength of the meaning ; and that 
which really degrades the sense, in consequence of this primaiy 
effect, appears also to have a bad sound. How disagreeable 17 
the following sentence of an auUior, speakjng of the Trinity 
“ It is a mysteiy which we firmly believe the truth of, and huris- 
b^y adore the depth of.” And how easily might it have been 
mefkded by this transposition ! It is a mystery, ifle tiutli oi 
which we firmly believe, and the depth of which we liumbly 
adore.’? In general it seems to hold, that a musical close, in 

* ** tAt be nothinir harsh or abrupt in th© conchision of a sentence, on 
which the inlad paissea and rests. This U the most material part in the structure 
of (lisconrse^ every hearer^xpects to he gratiSed ; bne his applause breaks 

forth ** u • ’ 
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our li^ngaag^, requires dther the last syllable, or last but 
oiM, be a ipng syllable. Words which coasist mostly of 
she:^ syllables, as, j^rary, partkukr, romped, seldom con- 
duds a aeutauue harmoniously, unless a run of long syllables^ 
before, has rendecu<f them agreeable to the ear. 

It is necessary, however, to observe, that sentences, so con' 
structed as tp, make the sound always swell and grow towards 
the end, and'^to rest either on a long or a penult long syllable, 
givu a 4 iacourse the tone of decla ma tion. The ear soon be- 
comes ac<|uainted with the melody, and is apt to b| cloyed widt 
it. If we would keep up the attention of the reailer or hearer, 
if we would preserve vivacity and strength inuuur composition, 
we most bk very attentive to vary our measures. This regards 
^e distribution of the members, as well as the cadence of the 
period. Sentences constructed in a similar manner, with the 
pauses falling at equal intervals, should never foUow one 
another. Short sentences should be intermixed with long and 
swelling ones, to render discourse sprightly, as well as magnifi- 
cent. Even'discords, properly introduced, abrupt sounds, de- 
partures from regular cadence, have sometimes a good effect. 
Monotony is the great fault into which writers are apt to fall, 
who are fond of harmonious arrangement ; and to have only one 
tune, or measure, is not much better than having none at all. 
A very vulgar ear will enable a writer to catch some one 
melody, and to form foe run of his sentences according to it, 
which soon proves disgusting. But a just and correct^ ear is 
requisite for varying and diversifying foe melody, and hence we 
sp seldom meet with authors who are remarkably happy in fo>B 
respect. 

Though attention to foe music of sentences must not be neg- 
leCte^ yet it ipust also be kept within proper bounds : for all 
^pearances of an author’s affecting harmony are disagreeable ; 
t^pecially wigm the love of it betrays him so far, as to, sacrifice, 
in any instance, perspicuity, precision^ or strength of sentimentg, 
to fqjand.. .4^ unmeaning words, introduced merely to roimd 
fil^ ipe^iod, . or fill up the melody, compltpmUi an, 

them, are great blemishes. in waiting. .Tbejt'are 
cbi|||^ and puerile ornaments,, by which a sentence alway#, 
loses ia point of weight, than it can gain by siid^a^tiona 
to the beaniy ojf its sound. Sense has its 01m hiwmoii^ ap well 
as abbii4» where* the sense of a period is eipi^sed with 
^jliurness, forec*, and dignify, it will seldom happen but foe 
Jwovds win ear; agreeably}'' at least; a very ajiiderab 
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attention ist all that is requisite for making the cadence of such a 
period pleasing : and the effect of greater attention is often no 
other, than to render coUipdsition languid and enervated. After 
all the labour ivhich Quintilian Jbestows on regulating the mea- 
sures of prose, he comes at last^ with his usual good sense, to 
this conclusion : " In universum, si sit necesse, duram potiils 
atque asperatn compohitionem malim esse, quam effeminatam ac 
enervem, qualis apud multos. Idedque, vincta quseJam de 
industri& sunt < soivenda, ne laborata videaiitur; neque ullum 
idoneum mV aptum verbum prsetermittamus, gratis lenitatis.’^^ 
Lib. ix. c. 4, 142. 

Cicero, as I before observed, is one of the most remarkable 
patterns of a harmonious style. His love of it, however, is too 
visible ; and the pomp of his numbers sometimes detracts from 
his strength. That noted close of his, esse videatur, which, in 
the oration Pro Lege Manilla, occurS eleven times, exposed him 
to censure among his contemporaries. We must observe, how- 
ever, in defence of this great orator, that there is a remarkable 
union, in his style, of harmony with ease, which *s always a 
great beauty ; and if his harmony be studied, that study appears 
to have cost him little trouble. 

Among our English classics, not many are distinguished for 
musical arrangement. Milton, in some of his prose works, has 
very finely turned periods ; but the writei:s of his age indulged a 
liberty of inversion, wdiich now would We reckoned contrary to 
purity ^f style : and though this allowed their sentences to be 
more stately and sonorous, yet it gave them too much of a 
Latihised construction and order. Of later writers, Shaftesbury 
is, upon the whole, the most correct in his numbers. As his ear 
was delicat«^, he has attended to music in all his sentences ; and 
he is peculiarly happy in this respect, that he has avoided the 
monotony into which writers, who study the grace of sound, 
are very apt tb fall, having diversified his periods with great 
variety. Mr. Addison ^ as also much harnsony in his style ; 
more easy and smooth, but less varied, than Lord Shaftesbury. 
Sir William Temple is; in general, yery flowing and ^eeable. 
ArcRbishop TiUotson is too often cureless and languid ; and is 
much outdone by Bishop Atterbury in the music of his periods. 
Dean Shrift despised musical arrangement altogether. 

* “ upon the whole, 1 would rather choose, that composition should appear 
rough a'hd harib, If that be necessary, than that it should be enervated and 
eSremmate, sne^ as vre find the style of too many. Some senlences, tfaeretbre, 
which we have studiously foruiedlkito melody, should be thrown loose, that they 
may not seem too much laboured ; nor aught wc ever to omit any proper or ex- 
pressive word, for the sake of smoothing a period/' 
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Iffitherb' l have dis«o<irsed of agreeable soidtd, or modidd- 
(ioQj, in general. It yet {‘emains to treat of a bigber beauty of 
this kitid'; the ^onnd adapted to the aense. The former traa no 
nidre tfatm a aimple accompaniment, to pleaae the ear; the latter 
aiipposea a peculiar expreasioh given to the music. We may 
remark two degprees of it : first, the current of sound, adapted 
to the tenonr, of a discourse : next, a i>articular resemblance 
efiected bettveen some object, and the sounds that are employed 
iit%e8cribing it. 

Firisf, I say, the current of sound may be adapted to the 
teiionr Of a discourse. Sounds have, in many respects, a cor- 
respondence with our ideas ; partly natural, partly the effect ot 
artificial dusociations. Hence it happens, that any one modu- 
lation of sound continaed> imprints on our style a certain cha- 
racter and expression. Sentences constructed with the Ciceronian 
fulness and swell, produce <the impression of what is important, 
magnificent, sedate ; for this is the natural tone which such a 
coarse of sentiment assumes. But they suit no violent passion, 
no eager reasoning, no familiar address. These always require 
measures brisker, easier, and often more abrupt. And, there- 
fore, to swell, or to let down the periods, as tjie subject demands, 
is a very important rule iu oratory. No one tenour whatever, 
supposing it to produce no bad effect from satiety, will answer 
to all different compositions ; nor even to all Uie parts of fbo 
same composition. Itjwere as absurd to write a panegyric, and 
nn invective, in a style of the same cadence, as to set the words 
of a lender love-song to the air of a warlike march. 

Observe how finely the following sentence of Cicem is 
adapted, to represent the tranquillity and ease of a satisfied 
state : " Etsi homini niliil estmagis optandum, quam prospera, 
sequabilis, perpetuaque fortuna, secundo vitse sine alia offen- 
sione cursu; tamen, .si mijii tranquilla et placata omnia fuissent, 
incredibili quadam et psene divina, qua nunc vestro beneficio 
fraor, Itetitim volyptate caruissem.”* Nothix/g was ever more 
perfect in its kind : it paints, if we may so speak, to the ear. 
But who would not have laughed, if Cicero had employed such 
p^oi^, OT such a cadbnee as this, iu inveighing against Hark 
or Catiline ? What is requisite, therefore, is>'thal we 
Hipw^ly iu our mind a just idea of the general tone of 
f^d! whic4 suits our subject ; that is, which the sentiments we 
ai-e to expi^s, most naturally assume, and in whidi they most 


* Orst. ad thuritei, pdst KedUmii. 
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coaunonly yent themselves; whether round and smooth, or 
stately and solemn,, qr.hrisk and qmck, or intenupted and 
abrupt.. This general idea must direct tee modulation of our 
periods : to speak in tee siyle of music, must give us tee key 
note, must form fJie ground of tee melody; varied and diversified 
in parts, according as either our sentiments are diversified, or as 
is requisite for producing a suitable 'variety to gratify tee ear. 

It may be proper to remark, teat our translator of tee Bible 
have often been happy in suiting their numbers to the subject 
Grave, sole|an, and majestic subjects undoubtedly require such 
an arrangement of words as runs much on long syllables ; and, 
particidarly, they require the close to rest upon such. The 
very first verses of tee Bible are remarkable for this melody : 
" In the beginning, God created tee heavens and the earth : and 
teb' earth was without form, and void ; and darkness was upon 
the face of the deep ; and the Sjurit of God moved upon the 
face of tec waters.” Several other passages, particularly some 
of tee Psalms, afford striking examples of this sort of grave, 
melodious construction. Any composition that nses,considerably 
above the ordinary tone of prose, such as monumental inscrip- 
tions, and panegyrical characters, naturally runs into numbers 
of this kind. 

But, in the next place, besides tee general correspondence 
of the current of sound with the current of thought, there may 
be a more particular expression attempted, of certain objects, 
by means of resembling sounds. This can be, sometimes, 
accomplished in prose composition ; but there only in a more 
faint degree; nor is it so much expected there. In poetry, 
chiefly, it is looked for ; where attention to sound is more 
demanded, and where the inversions and liberties of poetical 
style give us a greater command of soimd ; assisted, too, by 
tlie versification, and that cantus obscurior, to which we are 
naturally led in reading poetry. This requires a little more 
illustration. 

The sounds of words may be employed for representing. 
chie%, teree classes of objects ; first, other sounds ; secondly, 
mqition ; and, thirdly, the emotions and passions of the mind. 

ESrst, I say, by a proper choice of words, we may produce a 
resemblance of other sounds which we mean to describe ; such 
as, tee noise of waters, the roaring of winds, or the murmuring 
of streams. This is the simplest instance of this sort of beauty. 
For tee medium through which we imitate, here, is a natural 
one; sounds Represented^ by other sounds; and between ideas 
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of the same se^se^ it m easy to form a connection. No vary 
great art is riegnired in a poet, irhen he is., describing >8weet and 
sof^ sounds, to madEo use of such words as have most Uqidds and 
vowels^ and glide the softest; or, when he is describing harsh 
. sounds, to throw together a niimber of harsh syllables which are 
of difficult prommciation. Here the common stractnre of Imi- 
gnage assists him ; for, it will be found, that, in most languages, 
the names of many particular sounds are so formed, as to carry. 
Si^e affinity to the sound which they signify, as with us, the 
' ibhhtling of winds, the 6uz and Aum of insects, the iiss of ser- 
pents, rite crasA of falling timber ; and many other instances, 
where the word has been plainly framed upon* the sound it re- 
presents. *.I shall produce a remarkable example of this beauty 
from JMilton, taken from two passages in Paradise Lost, de- 
scribing the sound made, in the one, by the opening of the gates 
of hell ; in the other, by the opening of those of heaven. The 
contrast between the two, displays, to great advantage, the poet's 
art The first is the opening of bell’s gates : 

-On a snddeuy open fly« 

With impetuous recoil, and jarrin;? sound, 

Th’ infernal doors ; and on their hin{;es grate 
Harsh thnnder. — Booh L 


Observe^ now, the smoothness of the other : 

'■ Heaven opened wide 

♦ ’ Her ever-duHng gates, harmonious sound. 

On golden hinges turning. Book 


The following beautiful passage from Tasso’s Gierusalemme, has 
been often admired, on account of the imitation efiected by sound 
of the thing represented : 


Cbiama gli hahitator de Tombre eterne 
H raiico suon de la Tartarea tromba : 

Treman le spaciose atre caverne, 

Et I’aer cieco a quel rumor rimbomba ; 

Ni stridendo cosi de la superno 
Regiontdele cielo, il tblgor pioitiba ; 

Ne si scossa giammai ia terra, 

Quand t vapori in sen gravida serra.-r— Cant. iv. Stands 4. 


Si^ond class of objects, which the sound of words. is, 
oftei^,^p^loy^,:to imitgte, is motion; as U is swift or slow, 
violent ioterrupted, easy or accompanied 

effdriL^|||i|H||f there be np natural aShuty between sonnd». 
^ ^^B|j|P^tion. yet, in the imagmatloa, ' there , is 
t’ag ;^Sp%pemra from the comfficUon betwppn music 
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flaiKOiog. An(i> therejfb^e, here it is in the foefs power to give 
us a lively id^ of the Und of motion he would describe^ ))y 
meains of sounds wMeh Correspond, in our fanaginatibn, with that 
motion. Long sy&ables naturally ^ve the impression of idow 
motion ; as in this line of Virgil : 

OUi inter scse magna vi bracbia toUnnt.— -£n. viiL 453. 

A succession of short syllables presents quick motion to the 
mind; as^ ^ "" 

Qiiadrupedante putr^in sonitu quatit nngula campum.— iKn. viii. 596. 

Both Homer and Virgil are great masters of this beauty, 
and theif works abound with instances of it; most of them, 
indeed^ So often quoted, and so well known, that it is needless 
to produce them. I shall give one instance, in English, which 
seems happy. It is the description of a ifudden calm on the seas, 
in a poem entitled The Fleece, 

-With easy course 

Tlie vessels glide ; unless their speed be stopp’d 
By dead calms, that oft lie on these smooth seas 
When every zephyr sleeps; then the shioiids drop ; 

The downy feather on the cordage hung 
ISf oves not ; the flat sea shines like yellow gold 
pris’d in the fire, or like the marble floor 
Of some old temple wide.—— 

The third set of objects, which I ment|ioned the sound of 
words as .capable of representing, consists of the passions and 
emotions of mind. Sound may, at first view, appear foreign 
to these ; but that here, also, there is some sort of connection, 
is sufficiently proved by the power which music has to awaken 
or to assist certain passions, and, According as its strain is 
varied, to introduce one train of ideas, rather than another 
This, indeed, logically speaking, cannot be called a resemblance 
between the sense and the sound, seeing long or short syllables 
have no natural resemblance to any thought or passion. But if 
the arrangement of syllables, by their sound alone, recal one 
set of ideas more readily than another, and dispose the mind 
for entering into that affection which the poet means to* raise, 
8uch''mTithgiBment may, justly enough, l)e said to resemble the 
sense; or be' sifinlair and correspondent to it. I admit, that in 
many instances; which are supposed to display this beauty of 
accommbdation of sound to the sense, tWe is much room for 
imagination to work; and, according as the reader is struck by a 
passage, he will often fancy a resemblance between the sound 
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and the aettae, wUch f thers eaanot discover. Ho modulates the 
nnmbm to Ms ’own disposition of mind; and, iv.effect, makes 
the music which he imagines himself to hear.. Etowevert that 
there are real instances of this kind, imd that poetry is capable 
of some such ei^ession, cahnot be doubted. Dryden’s Ode on 
St. Cecilia’s Day, affords a very beautiful exemplification of it, 
in the English language. Without much study or reflection, a 
poet descnbing pleasure, joy, and agreeable objects, from the 
feeling of his subject, naturally runs into smooth, liquid, and 
flowing numbers. ^ 

Namqiie ipsa decoram 

Caisarleiu uato genetrix, Imiienque juventm * 

<?erpureimi, et laitos octtlU afflarut lionores.-^JEu. i. 


Or, 

Devenere locos la?tos, et amoena vireta 
Fortuoatorum nemoilitn, sedesque beatas ; 

Largior hie campos aether et lumine vestit 

Purpureo f solcmqiie suuni, sua sidera norant* — vi. G58* 

Brisk and lively sensations exact quicker and more aniibated 
numbers. 


Juvenum manus emlcat ardens 
Lltu6 in Hesperiutn. jIEii. vi» 5* 

Melancholy and gloomy subjects naturally express themselves in 
slow n easures, and jlong words : 

In those deep solitudes and awful cells^ ^ 

Where heavenly pensive Contemplation dwells. 

Et ealigantem nigra fonnidlne lucum^—Georg. iv* 468. 

I have now given sufficient openings into this subject; a 
moderate acquaintance with the good poets, either ancient or 
modem, will suggest many instances of the same kind. And 
with this, I finish the discussion of the structure of sentences ; 
having fully considered them under all the heads I mentioned 
of perspicuity, nifity, strength, and musical arrangement* 


LECTURE XIV. 


OBIGIN and nature of figurative ianguaoe: 

. ' 


' - Uaviko flow finished what rjelated to.,t^ construction of 
sentences, 1 {nroceed to other rule^ concerning style. My: gene> 
rhl divi8ioh''of ^ qi^ties df style," was into flersjHcuity artd ofr 
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nament. Perspicuity, both in single worifs and in sentences, I 
have considergd. • O^ment, as far as it arises from a graceful, 
strong, or melodious construction of trords, has also been 
treated of. Another, and a great branch of the ornament of 
style, is, figurative language ; which is now to be the subject of 
our consideration, and will require a fiill discussion. 

Our first inquiry mimt be, What is meant by. figures of 
speech ?* * 

In general, f they always imply some departure from sim- 
plicity of expression ; the idea which we intend to convey, not 
only enunciated to others, but enunciated in a particular manner, 
and with some circumstance added, which is designed to render 
the impression more strong and vivid. When I say? for in- 
stance. “ That a good man enjoys comfort in the midst of adver- 
sity I just express my thought in the simplest manner possi- 
ble But when 1 say, To upright there ariseth light in 
darkness the same sentiment is expressed in a figurative 
style ; a new circumstance is introduced ; light is put in the 
place of comfort, and darkness is used to suggest the idea of 
adversity. In the same manner, to say, “ It is impossible, by 
any search we can make, to explore tlie divine nature fully,” is 
to make a simple proposition. But when we say, “ Canst thou, 
by searching, find out God? Canst thou find out the Almighty 
to perfbction? It is high as heaven, what caMst thou do? deeper 
than hell, what canst thou know?” Thisp^ntroduces a figure 
into stylej the proposition being not only expressed, but atoi- 
ration and astonishment being expressed together with it. 

But, though figures imply a deviation from what may be 
reckoned the most simple form of speech, we are not thence to 
conclude, that they imply any thing uncommon, or mnatural. 
This is so fai from being the case, that on very many occasions 
they are both the most natural, and the most common method 
of uttering our sentiments. It is impossible to compose any 
discourse without using them often; nay, thc^e are few sen- 
tences of any length, in which some expression or other, that 
may be termed a figure, does not occur. From what causes this 
happefits, shall be ^terwards explained. The fact, in tile mean 

* On tbe subject of figures of speech, all the writers who treat of ihetoric or 
rouipositipi^ have insisted lantely. To make refereuces, therefore, on this sub- 
ject, were radless. On the frandations of fignrative language, in gener^, one of 
the most sensible and instructfse writers appears to me to be M. Marsab, in hb 
3Vin<^ d« nopapowr tenir ^lutrodiutUm d la RkStarique, et ikiAhtgitfiK. For Ob- 
aervafiras on partienlar figures, the EimaUt nf CritieUm may be counlted, 
where the su^e^t i| fliilv .hamllld, and illiutrated by a great variety ot 
ejmmples. 
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time, slio^s that they fare to be accounted jkart of that Janguage^ 
which nature dictates to men. They are not the^nvenjtipns pf 
the schools, nor the mere product of study ; bn- the cpntrary, 
the most illiterate speak in fjgures, as often as the most Iparbed^ 
Whenever the imaginations of the vulgar are much awakened# 
6r their passions inflamed against one another, they will pour 
forth a torrent of figurative language, as forcible as could be em- 
ployed by the most artificial declaimer. 

What then is it, which has drawn the attention of critics 
and rhetoricians so much to these forms of speech ? It is this : 
they remarked, that in them consists much of the beauty and 
the force of language ; and found them always to bear some 
charactSrs, or distinguishing marks, by tiie help of which they 
could reduce them under separate classes and heads. To this^ 
perhaps, they owe their negne of figures. As the figure or 
shape of one body distinj^uishes it from another, so these fprms 
of speech have, each of them, a cast or turn peculiar to itself, 
which both distinguishes it from the rest, and distinguishes it 
from simple expression. Simple expression just makes our idea 
knoxvn to others ; but figurative language, over and above, be- 
stows a particular dress upon that idea ; a dress which both 
makes it to be remarked, and adorns it. Hence, this sort of 
language became early a capital object of attention to those who 
studied the powers, of speech. 

Figures, In gen<;Ml, may be described to be ^at language, 
which is prompted either by the imagination, or by the passions 
The justness of this description will appear, from the more par«^ 
ticular account I am afterwards to give of them. Rhetoricians 
commonly divide them Into two great classes ; figures pf words, 
and figures of thought. The former, figures of words, arc coip- 
monly called tropes, and consist in a word’s being employed 
to signify something that is different from its original and piiimi- 
tlve meaning; so that if you alter (he word, you destroy the 
figure. Thus, in the instance I gave before ; “ Light arisetli fp 
the upright in darkness.” The trope consists in ** light and 
dm^kness,” being not meant literally, but substituted for comfort 
aiid adversity, on account of some resemblance or analogy which 
they arc suppdsed to bear to these conditions of life. The other 
ctitisa, termpd figures of thought, supposes the words to he used 
in their p|ie|)fer and literal meaning, and the figure to ennsisi, in 
the turuvof the thought ; as is the case in caelamations, intern: 
gations, apostrophes, and compar^uns ; where, though you vaty 
the ti^wds ftiaf ipfre used, or translate them from one language 
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iato ano^er, you may, neverthelesi;, still preserve the same figure 
*fci the thought. I'his distinction, however, is of no great use ; ■ 
as noting can be built upon it in practice ; neither is it always 
very clear. It is of little importance whether we give to some 
particular mode of expression the nsftne of a trope, or of a figure; 
lirovided we i;emember, that figurative language always imports 
some colouring of the imagination, - or some emotion ,of passion, 
expressed in our style : and, perhaps, figures of idVagination, 
and figures of passion, might be a more useful distribution of the 
subject. But, Vvithout insisting on any artificial divisions, it 
will be more useful, that I inquire into the origin and the nature 
of figures. Only, before I proceed to this, there are two general 
observations which it may be proper to premise. • 

The first is, concerning the use of rules with respect to figu- 
rative Islnguage. I admit, that persons may both speak and 
write with propriety who know not the qames of any of the figures 
of speech, nor ever studied any rules relating to them. Natime, 
as was before observed, dictates the use of figures ; and, like 
Mons. Jourdain, in Moliere, who had spoken for forty years in 
prose, without ever knowing it ; many a one uses metaphorical 
expressions to good purpose, without any idea of what a meta- 
phor is. It will not, however, follow thence, that rules are of no 
service. All science arises from observations on practice. 
Practice has always gone before method and rule ; but metliod 
and rule have afterwards improved and ppfected practice, in 
every art.' We every day meet with persons who sing agree- 
ably, witlibut knowing one note of the gamut. Yet it has been 
found of importance to reduce these notes to a scale, and to form 
an art of music ; and it would be ridiculous to pretend, that the 
art is of no advantage, because the practice is founded in nature. 
Propriety and beauty of speech are certainly as improveable asj 
the ear or the voice ; and to know the principles of this beauty^ 
or reasons which render one figure, or one manner of speech,! 
preferable to another, cannot fail to assist and ^rect a proper 
clraiee. , 

, Blit I must observe, in the next place, that, although this 
style merits attention, and is a very proper oBject of 
sci^ce i^d rule ; although much of thife beauty of composition 
l^^nds on dgurative language ; yet we must bew'are of imagi- 
ibi^lEi^tit dbpendh scdbly^ or even chiefly, upon such language. 
It is riot so. The ^eat place which the doctrine of tropes an^ 
fi^ri^s has ocenpied in systems of rhetoric ; the over-anjdous 
ojrie whkh' has b^n shown, iit giving names to a vast variety of 
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thendj and iti ranging them under different olaaisei^ has oftep led 
persons to imagine^ that if their composition was well bespan- 
gled with a number of these ornaments of speech, it wanted no 
other beauty ; whence has arisen much stiffness and, affectation. 
For it is, in truth, the sentiment or passion, which lies under the 
figured expression, that gives it any merit. The figure is only 
ihe dress : |he sentiment is the body and the substance. No 
gures will' render a cold or an empty composition 
whereas, if a sentiment be sublime or pathetic, it can 

itself perfectly well, without any- borrowed assiiStatic e |j " 

several of tlio most affectii|ig andladmired passageaplplipi^^ 
authors^ are expressed simplest laiiguage.^H|^jip|^ing 
sentiment from Virgil, Mplustance, makes its to the 

heart, without the hel^bf any figure whatever.' He is des- 
cribing an Argive, who falls in battle, in Italy, at a great <Us 
iance from his native country. 

Sternitur infelix alieno vtilnere, ccciumqnc 
Adspicit, et dulces moriens rcmiDiscitiir Ar^^os * 

JEn. X. 781. 

A single stroke of this kind, drawn as by the very pencil of iia 
ture, is worth a thousand figures. In the same manner, the 
simple style of Scripture : ^ He spoke, and it was done ; he 
commanded, and it stood fast.’**— “ God said. Let there be light, 
and there was light imparts a lofty conception to much great- 
er ad\antage, than if it had been decorated by the most pompous 

• ** Authares had from Ar^os traveU'd far, # 

Alcides' fnend, and brother of the war ; 

Now falling, by another’s wound, his eyes 
He casts to heaven, on Argos thinks, and dies.’’ 

In this translation, much of tiie beauty of the original is lost On Aligns 
tliifiks, and dies/' ta by no means equal to ** dulces iiioriens remiiuscitur Argos 
** As he dies, he remembers his beloved Argos.” It is indeed observable, that in 
most of those tender and pathetic passages, which do so much Itononr to Virgil, 
that great poet expresses himself with the utmost simplicity ; as, 

Te, ^ulcis conjux, tc solo in litore secui.i, 

Te veniente die, te decedente canebat .—Georg, iy, 405. 

And so in that moving prayer of Evander, upon his parting with hU son 

At VOS, O super!, et Pivnm tn maxime rector 
; ; J(pp’Uer, Arcadii quseso, miserescite regis, 

Et patrias audite preccs. Si numina vestra 
Incolumem Pallanta mihl, si ikta reservant, 

, ^ Si visurus eum vivo, et ventnrns in unum : 

Vitam oro ; patiar quemvis dorare laborcm ; 

Sin aliquem ioiandiwi casum, Fortnna, minafta; 

Niiiig, O adne liceat cnidelehi abrompere vitam. 
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metaphors. The fact is, that the strong i^athetic, and the pure 
Sublime, not only have little dependence on figures of speech, 
but, generally, reject them. The proper region of these orna- 
ments is, where a moderate degree of elevation and passionjs 
predominant ; and there they contribute to the embellishment of 
discourse, only, when there is a basis of solid thought and na- 
tural sentiment ; when they are inserted in their proper place ; 
and when they rise, of themselves, from the subject, Whout be- 
ing sought afterj 

Having premised these observations, I proceed to give an 
account of the origin and nat#e of figures ; principally of such 
as have their dependence on language ; including that numerous 
tribe, which the rhetoricians call tropes. ^ 

At the first rise of language, men would begin with giving 
names^to the different objects .jvbich they discerned or thought 
of. This nomenclature would, at the beginning, be very narrow. 
According as men’s ideas inuliiplied, and their acquaintance 
with objects increased, their stock of names and words would 
increase also. But to the infinite variety of objects aiu^ ideas no 
language is adequate. No language is so copious, as to have a 
separate word for every separate idea. IHen naturally sought to 
abridge this labour of multiplying words in infinitum; aiid, in 
order to lay less burden on their memories, made one T/ord. 
which they had already appropriated to a certain idea or 
object, stand also for some other idea object; between 
which and tlie primary one, they found, or fancied, some relation. 
Thus, the preposition, in, was originally invented to express the 
circumstance of place : “ The man was killed in the wood.* 
In progress of time, words were wanted to express men’s being 
connected with certain conditions of fortune, or certain situations 
of mind ; and some resemblance, or analogy, being fancied be- 
tween these, and the place of bodies, the word, in, was employed 
to express men’s being so circumstanced; as, one’s being in 
hcaltli or in sickness, in prosperity or in adversity, in joy or in 
grief, in doubt, or in danger, or in safety. llere we see this 
preposition, in, plainly assuming a tropical signification, or « 
cforied off from its original meaning, id "signify something else, 
which relates to, or resembles it. * 

Tropes of this kind abound in all languages ; and are plainly 
owing to the want of proper words. The operations of the 

Diim enrae ambiKliic, diim spea incerta futuri, 

Dum te, care puer, mea sera et sola voluptas, 

ComiHexu teneo ; grf^vior lie ntiatias aures 
Vulneret*« ^ vnl S7% 
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mind and affections^, in particular, are, in most languages, 
described by words taken from sensible objects. The reason is 
plain. The names of sensible objects were, in all languages, 
the words most early introduced ; and were, by degrees, ex- 
tended to those mental objects, of which men had more obscure 
conceptions, and to which they found it more difficult to assign 
distinct names. They borrowed, therefore, the name of some 
sensible idea, where their imagination found some affinity. Thus 
we speak of a piercing judgmeiil, and a char head ; a soft or a 
hard heart ; a rough or a smooth beliaviour. We say, ittflamed 
by anger, wunned-hy love, swelled with pride, melted info grief ; 
and these are almost the only significant words which we have 
for suclitideas. 

But, although the barrenness of language, and the want of 
words, be doubtless one cause of the invention of (ropes ; yet it 
is not the only, nor, perjiaps, even the principal source of this 
form of speech. Tropes have arisen more frequently, and spread 
themselves wider, from the influence which imagination possesses 
over language. The train on which this has proceeded among 
all nations, I shall endeavour to explain. 

Every object \^liicli makes any impression on the human 
mind, is constantly accompanied with certain circumstances and 
relations, that strike us at the same time. It never presents it- 
self to our view, isole, as the French express it ; that is, inde- 
pendei t on, and sejjaraled from, every other thing ; but always 
occurs as somehow related to other objects ; going before theni,^ 
or following them j their effect or their cause ; resembling them, 
or opposed to them ; distinguished by certain qualities, or sur- 
rounded with certain circumstances. By this means, every idea 
or object carries in its tr^in some other ideas, which may be 
considered as its accessories. These accessories often strike 
the imagination more than the principal idea itself. They are, 
perhaps, more agreeable ideas ; or tliey arc more familiar to our 
conceptions ; or tliey recal to our memory a greater variety of 
important circumstances. The imagination is more disposed to 
rest upon some of them ; and llierefore, instead of using tlie 
propef name of the principal idea which it means to express, it 
employs, in its place, thef name of the accessory or correspondent 
ide^f ul chough the principal have a proper and well-known 
of its own. Hence a vast variety of ti*opical or figurative 
words obtain currency in all languages, through choice, not 
necessity ; and men of lively imaginations are every day adding 
to their number. • 
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Thus, when we design t(^ intimate the period at whicti a state 
eiyoyed most reputation or glory, it were easy to employ the 
proper words for expresfiing this ; but as this is readily con « 
nected, in our imagination, with the flourishing period of a plant 
or a tree, we lay hold of this con^pspondent idea, and say, “ The 
Homan empire flourished most under Augustus.” The leSider of 
» a faction is plain language ; but, , because the head is the princi- 
pal part of tljie human body, and is supposed to* direct all the 
animal operations, resting upon this resemblance, we say, ^ Cati- 
line was the hlacl of the party.” The word, voice, was originally 
invented to signify the articulate sound, formed, by the organs 
of tlie mouth ; but, as by means of it men signify their ideas and 
their intentions to each other, voice wsooii assumed great many 
other meanings, all derived from this primary eflect. To give 
our d^oice” for any thing, signified, to give our sentiment in 
favour of it. Not only so ; but voice was transfei'red to signify 
any intimation of will or judgment, though given without the 
least interposition of voice in its literal sense, or any sound 
uttered at all. Thus w^e speak of listening to the voice of con- 
science, the voire of nature, the voice of God, This usage takes 
place, not so much from barrenness of language, or want of a 
proper word, as from an allusion which we^choosc to make to 
voice, in its primary sense, in order to convey our idea con- 
nected with a circumstance which appears to th^ fancy to give 
it more sprightliness and force, ♦ 

Tlie account which I have now givem and which seems to 
be a full^and fair one, of the introduction of tropes into all lan- 
guages, coincides with what Cicero briefly hints in his third 
book de Oratore. “ Modus transferendi v’^erba late patet ; quern 
necessitas primum geimit, coacta iuopia et aiigiistiis; post autem 
deleclatio jucunditasque eelebravit. Nam ut vestis, frigoris 
depellendi causa reperta primo, post adhiberi* coepta est ad 
ornatum eliam corporis et dignitatem^ sic verbi translalio 
instituta est inopiae causa, frequentata, delectationis.”* 

From what has been said it^jlearly appears,* how that must 
come lo pass, which I had occasion to mention in a former lec- 
ture, that all languages are most figurative in ibeir early state. 
Hoth llie causes to which I ascribed tiie origin of figures, concur 
in producing this effect at the beginnings of society. Language 

• “ The fi^niratiye usage of words is very extensive ; a usage to which nc<;cs- 
sity first gave rise, on account of the paucity of words, and hai rcnricss of lan- 
guage ; hut which the pleasure that was found in it afterwanls rendered frequent. 
For, as garments were first contrived to defend onr bodies from the cqld, aud ^ 
afterwards were employed for the fmrpose of ornament and dignity, so figures 
of speech, introduced by want, were cultivated fpr tho^ake of entertainment ** 

N 
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is then most barren ; the stock of proper names which have been 
invented for things, is small ; and, at the same time, imagination 
exerts great influence over the concex)tions of men, and their 
method of uttering them ; so that, both from necessity and 
from choice, their speech will|^ at that period, abound in tropes. 
For the savage tribes of men are always much given to wonder 
and astonishment. 'Every new object surprises, terrifies, and 
makes a Kstr^lig impression on their mind ; they «ye governed by 
imagination and passion more than reason ; and, of course, 
their speech mu.^t be deeply tinctured bj their gei,iius. In fact, 

I'md, that t^iis is the character of the American and Indian 
language«j ; bold, picturesque, and melaiihorical ; full of str<mg 
allusions to sensible qualities, and to such objects as struck 
tliem mosriii Ibeir wild and solitary life. An Indian chief makes 
a liarangue to his tribe, in a st^le full of stronger metaphors 
lliaii au European would use in an epic poem. 

As language makes fjradual progress towards reiincruciit^ 
almost every object comes to have a proper name given to it, 
and perspicuity and precision are moie studied. Rut. still, lor 
the reason^* before given, borrowed words, or, as rlietoriciaiis 
call them, tropes, must continue to occupy a conshhuable place. 
In every language, too, there arc a multiludc oi words, which, 
though the^ were Tigurative in their first application to certain 
objects, ^ot, long use, lose that ligurative power wholly, and 
coiiit to be considered as simple and literal expressions. In 
this case arc the terms wlmdi I remarked before, as transferred 
from sensible qualities to the operations or qualities of the 
mind, a piercing judgment, a dear head, a hard lieart, and the 
like. There are other Avords which remain in a sort of middle 
<;tate; which have neither lost Avholly their figurative application, 
nor jet retain so much of it,‘ as to imprint any remarkable cha- 
racter of figured language on our stjle ; such as these phrases; 
“apprehend one's inej^ning;” “ enbr on a subject:” “follow 
out an argument “ stir up strife and a great many more, of 
which our language is full. In the use of such plirases, ( orreet 
\Vi iters will always preserve a regard to the figure or allusion on 
Avhich they are founded, and will be careful not to apply tluiin in 
any way that is inconsistent with it. One may be “ sludtercd 
under the patronage of a great man but it were wrong to say, 
“ shelrei'cd under the mask of dissimulation as a mask con- 
ceals, but docs not shelter. An object, in description, may be 
“ clothed,” if you will, “ with epithets but it is not so projier 
speak of ifs being ^ clothed with circumstances as the word 
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* circumstances” alludes to standing ^round, not to clothing. 
Such attentions as theje, to the propriety of language, are requi- 
site in every composition. 

What has been said on this subject, lends to throw light on 
the nature of langu?ige in generaj ; and will lead to the reasons, 
why tropes or figures contribute to the beauty and grace of 
’s style 

First; tiiey enrich language, and render it ftjore copious 
By their means, words and phrases are multiplied for expressing 
all sorts of iJleas ; for describing even the minutest diflerences ; 
4he nicest shades and colours of thougjit ; which no language 
‘ could possibly do by proj)cr words alone, without assistance" 
from tropes. 

Secondly ; they bestow dignity upon style. The familiarity 
of common words, to which our ears arc much accustomed, tends 
to degrade stj^le. When we' want to adapt our language to the 
tone of an elevated subject, we sIioulS be greatly at a loss, if we 
could not borrow assistance fron^ figures ; which, pi-operly em- 
ployed, have a similar effect on language, with what is produced 
by the rich and splendid dress of a iierson of rank; to create 
respect, and to give an air of magnificence to him who wears it. 
Assistance of this kind is often needed in prose compositions ; 
but poetry could not subsist without it. Hence figures form the 
constant language of poetry. To say, that " the sun rises,” is 
trite and common ;♦ but it becomes a magnificent image ^ben 
expressed, as Mr. Tlioinson has done : 

• Rut 50iider conip*^ ^hc pouciiul kinp of day 
Rojoicin^ in the cast. 

To say, that all men arc sjiibjec t alike to death,” presents only 
a vulgar idea; but it rises and tills the imagination, when painted 
thus by Horace. 

Pallida mors wquo pulsat pedc panpurnm tabernai, 

' Re^uinqiic tin res. 

Or, 

OiYinos codeii) cos^imur : omnitim 
Vrrsatiii iirna senus ocius 
Sors exitiira, et nos in eternuni 

ExbUuim itnposiUira cymbae.’*' — L. ii. Od. at* 

» 

* With equal pace, impartial fate 
Knocks at tb** palace, as the cottage jjafe. 

We all mast tread the paths of fate; 

And ever shakes the mortal urn : 

Whose lot cmbaiKs us, soon or late, 

On Charon’s bo^t ; ali ' no\cr to letiirn.— F kancis 
• N 2 
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In the third place^ figures give us the pleasure of enjoying 
two objects presented together to our vi^w,v without confusion , 
the principal idea, which is the subject of the discourse, along 
with its accessory, which gives it the figurative dress. We see 
one thing in another, as Aristqtle expresses it ; which is always 
agreeable to the mind. For there ms notliing with which the 
fancy is more^ delighted, than with comparisons, and resem- 
blances of objects ; and all tropes are founded upon some relation 
or analogy between one thing and another. When, for instance, 
in place of “ youth,” I say, the “ morning of life the fancy is 
immediately entertained with all the resembling circumstances 
which presently occur between these two objects. At one mo- 
ment, I have in iny eye a certain period of luunan life, and a 
certain time of the clay, so related to each otlier, that the ima- 
gination plays between them with pleasure, and crontemplates 
two similar objects, in one view, without embarrassincMit or con- 
fusion. Not only so, but, * 

In the fourth place, figures are attended with this further 
advantage, of giving us frequently a much clearer and more 
striking view of the principal object, th^^n we could have if it 
were expressed in simple terms, and divested of its accessory 
idea. This is, indeed, their principal advantage, in virtue of 
which, they are very properly said to illustrate a subject, or to 
throw light upon it. For they exhibit the object, on which 
they are employed, in a picturesque form ; •they can render an 
abstract conception, in some degree, an object of sense ; they 
sun ourid it with such circumstances, as enable the min^* to lay 
hold of it steadily, and to contemplate it fully. “ Those persons,” 
says one, “ who gain the hearts of most people, who are chosen 
as the companions of their softer hours, and their reliefs from 
I anxiety and care, are seldom* persons of shining qualities, or 
( strong virtbes : it is rather the soft green of the soul, on which 
we rest our eyes,,that are fatigued with beholding nusre glapng 
objects.” Here, by a happy allusion to a colour, the whole 
conception is coflveyed clear and strong to the mind in one 
word. By a well chosen figure, even conviction is assisted, 
and toe impression of -a truth upon the mind, made more lively 
iiiud forcible than it would ^otherwise be. As in tlie following 
illustration of Dr. Young’s : “ When we dip too deep in pleasure, 
we alwaj stir a sediment that renders it impure and noxious 
or in this, “ A heart boiling with violent passions, will always 
send up infatuating fumes to the head.” An image that pre- 
sents so much congruity between a moral and a sensible idea. 
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serves^ like an argument from analogy* to enforce what the 
author asserts, and to^induce belief* 

Besides, whether we are endeavouring to raise sentiments 
of pleasure or aversion, we can always heighten the emotion by 
the figures which we introduce^ leading the imagination to a 
train, either of agreeable or disagreeable, of exalting or debasing 
idea^, correspondent to the impression which we seek to make 
When we want to render an object beautiful magnificent 
we borrow images from all the most beautiful or splendid scenes 
of natiu’e ; we thereby naturally throw a lustre over our object ; 
we enliven the rcader*s mind, and dispose him ,to go along with 
us, in the gay and pleasing impressions which we give him of 
the subject. Tliis effect of figures is happily touched in the 
following lines of Dr. Akenside, and illustrated by a very sul)- 
lime figure : 

— Then the inexprcssivc*stram 
DiOiises it8 enchantment. Fancy dreams 
Of hacied ioiintains and Elysian gloves, 

And vales of bliss*. The iiUellectiul power 
Pends It om his av^tul throne a wond'i mg eai, * 

And smiles* Pleas, of Imaginat. i 

• 

What 1 have now cxpluiiied, concerning the use and effects 
of figures, naturally leads us to reflect on the wonderful power 
of language ; and, indeed, w e cannot ^•eflect on it without the 
highest admiration. What a line vehicle is it now become fur 
all the conceptions of the human mind ; even for the most subtile 
and dedicate workings of the imagmation i What a pliant and 
flexible instrument in the hand of one wlio can employ it skil- 
fully ; prejiared to take every form w hich he chooses to give it ! 
Not content with a simple communication of ideas and thoughts^ 
it paints those ideas to the eye ; it gives colouring and relieve ^ 
even to the most abstract conceptions. In the figures which it ' 
uses, it sets mirrors before us, where we may behold objects, a 
second time, in their likeness. It entertains us, as with a suc- 
cession of the most splendid pictures ; disjjoses, in the most 
artificial manner, of the light and shade, for viewing every thing 
to the best advantage ; in fine, from being a rude and imperfect 
iutiJrpreter of men's wants and necessities, it has now passed into 
an instrument of the most delicate and refined luxury. 

To make these eflects of figurative language sensible, there 
are few authors in the English language, w^hom I can refer to 
with more advantage than Mr. Addison, wJiose imagination is. 
at once, remarkably rich,^ and reftiarkabiy correct and chaslii 
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When he is treating, forjinstance, of the effect which light ami 
colours have to entertain tlie fancy^, considered in ‘Mi’. liocke’s 
view of them as secondary qualities, which have no real exist- 
ence in matter, but are only ideas in the mind, with what beau- 
tiful painting has he adorne^J this philosophic speculation ! 
“ Things,” says he, “ would make but a poor appearance to the 
eye, if we saw them only in their proper figures and motions. 
Now, we are ‘every where entertained with pleasing shows and 
apparitions; w^e discover imaginaij glories in the/heavens, and 
in the earth, and see some of this visionary beauty poured out 
npoii the whole -(Tcalion. But what a rough unsightly sketcli 
of nature should we be entertained with, did M her colouring 
disappear, jnd the several distinctions of liglit and shade vanish? 
In short, our souls are, at present, delightfully lost, and be- 
wildered in a pleasing delusion ; and \\e walk about, like tbo 
enchanted hero of a romance, who sees bcaiitilul castles, woods 
and meadows ; and at the same time, hears the warbling of 
birds, and the purling of slreams ; but, upon the finishing of 
some secret spell, the fantastic scene breaks up, and tlie dis- 
consolate knight finds himself on a bsrren heatli, or in a 
solitary desert. It is not improbable, that something like this 
may be the state of the soul after ds first separation, in respect 
of the images it will receive from matter.” No. 413. 9j)cc 
Having thus explained, at suiiicient length, the origin, the 
'mature, ani the effects of tropes, I should proceed next to the 
several kinds and divisions of them. But, in treating of these. 
Were I to follow the common track of the scholastic workers on 
rlietoric, I should soon become tedious, ami,. I apprehend, use- 
less, at the same time. Their great biisimss has been, wdth a 
most patient and frivolous industry, to branch them md, under 
a vast number of divisions, according to all tlie several modes in 
whiclj a word may be carried from its literal meaning, into one 
that is figurative, without doing any more; as if the mere know- 
ledge of the names and classes of all the tropes that can be 
formed, could be df any advantage towards tlie proper or grace- 
ful use of language. All that I purpose is, to give, in a few' 
words, before finishing tins lecture, a general view of the 
several sources whence the tropical meaning of words is derived ; 
after which I shall, in subsequent lectures, descend lo a more 
particular consideration of some, of the most considerable 
figures of speech,* and such as are in most frequent use ; by 
treating of which, I shall give all the instruction I can concern 
ing the proper employment of figui alive language, and point out 
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the errors and abuses which are apt to Jbe committed in this part 
of style. 

All tropes, as I before observed, are founded on the relation 
which one object bears to another ; in virtue of which, the name 
of the one can be substituted instead of the name of the other ; 
and by such a substitution, the vivacity of the idea is commonly 
meant to be increased. These relations, some more, some less 
intin»ate, may all give rise to tropes. One of lhc£rst and most 
obvious rehikons is, that between a cause and its eifcct. Hence, 
in figurative language, the cause is, sometimes, put for the effect. 
Thus, Mr. Addison, writing of Italy : 

Hlosson.s and finits, and flo\icis, top:ethei 
And the whole >ear in gay confusion lies : 

where the “ whole year’^ is plainly intnuled to signify the effects 
or productions of all the seasons of the year. At other times, 
again, the eliectis put for the causa ,»as, “ grey hairs-’ I’requtntly 
for old age, which causes grey hairs; and “ sh<ide” for trees 
that produce the shade. The relation betw(*cu the container and 
tin* tiling contained, is also so intiiqate and obvious^as naturally 
To give rise to tropes : 

-TUc iinpiger hauMt 

M Spu.ivantem pateram, et pleno se proliiil amo,— -TEn. i. 738 

Wheie evc *Y one secs, that the cup and the gold are put for 
the liquor that as contained in the golden cup. lu the same 
manner, the name of any eoiuitry is often used to denote the 
inhabi^hnts of that countrv ; and heaven, very commonly^ em- 
ployed to signify God, because he is conceived as dv clling lu 
heaven. To implore the assistance of heav<5n is the same as to 
implore the assistance of God. The relation betwixt any estab- 
lisbed sign, and the thing signified, is a further source of tropes 
Hence, 


C''<lant anna ; conccflat laurcu 

The " loga,” being the badge of the civil professions, and the 
‘‘laurel,” of military honours, the badge of each is put for the 
civil and military characters themselves. “ To assume the 
sceptre,” is a common phrase for entering on royal authority. 
To tropes, founded on tJiese several relations, of cau^se and effect, 
container and contained, sign and thing signified, is givm the 
name of in^*tonjmy. 

When the trope is founded on the relation between ait 
antecedent and a conseqiient, or Avhal goes before, and imiu? 
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cliately follows, it is then- called a metalepsis ; as in the Roman 
phrase of ^ fuit,’^ or vixit,** to express that one was dead. 

Fuit Ilium et ingens gloria Dardaniduni,” signififs, that the 
glory of Troy is now no more. 

When the whole is put for a part, or a part for the whole ; 
a genus for a species, or a species for a genus ; the singular for 
the plural, or the plural for the singular number ; in general^ 
when any th^ng less, or any thing more, is put for the precise 
object meant ; the figure is then called a sj necdocl^. It is very 
common, for instance, to describe a whole object 'by some re- 
markable part of it ; as when we say, ^ A fleet of so many sail,’* 
in the place of “ ships when we use the “ lu^ad’* for the 
“person,” the “pole” for the “earth,” the “ ivavcs” for the “sea.” 
In like manner, an attribute may be put for a subject ; as “ youth 
and beauty,” for the “ young and beautiful and sometimes a 
subject for its attribute. But it is needless to insist longer on 
this enumeration, which serves little purpose. I have said 
enough to give an opening into that great variety of relations 
between objects, by means of which, the mind is assisted to pass 
easily from one to another ; and by the name of the one, under- 
stands the other to be meant. It is alwajs some accessory idea, 
which recals tlie principal to the imagination ; and commonly 
recals it with more force, than if the principal idea had been 
expressed. • 

The relation which is far the most fruitful of tropes, I have 
not yet mentioned ; that is, the relation of similitude and rcsein- 
bkinje. On this is founded, w hat is called the metajdioi'*: when, 
in place of using tlie proper name of any object, we employ, in 
its place, the name of some other which is like it, wdiich is a sort 
of pictu**e of it, and wliich thereby awakens tlie conception of it 
with more force or grace. This figure is more fr«;quent than all 
the rest put together ; and the language, of both prose^^and verse^ 
owes to it much of its elegance and grace. This, therefore, 
deserves very full and'particular consideration ; and shall be tlie 
subject of the nex^ecture. 
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treating preliminary ob.servations I have made, relating 

mg t le pi opet gci|oral, I coRie now to treat separately 
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of such figures of speech^ as occur most fr^ quently^ and require 
particular attention: and I begin with' metaphor. This is a 
figure founded entirely on the resemblance which one object 
bears to another. Hence, it is much allied to simile, or com- 
parison ; and is indeed no other than a comparison, expressed 
in an abridged form. When I say iJf some great minister, " that 
he upholds the state, like a pillar which supports the weight of 
a whole edifice,” I fairly lhake a comparison ; but when I say 
of such a minister, “ that he is the pillar of the state,” it is now 
become a metaphor. The comparison betwixt the minister and 
a pillar, is made in the mind ; but is expressed without any of 
the words that denote comparison. The comparison is only 
insinuated, not expressed : the one object is supposed to be so, 
like the other, that, without formally drawing the coiflparison, 
tlie name, of the one may be put in the place of the name of 
the other. “ The minister is the pillar of the stale.” This, 
therefore, is a more lively and animated manner of expressing 
the resemblances which imagination traces among objects. 
There is nothing which delights the fancy more, than this act 
of comparing things together, discovering resemblances* between 
them, ami describing them by their* likeness. The mind, thus 
employed, is exercised without being fatigued ; and is gratified 
with the consciousness of its own ingenuity. We need not be 
surprised, therefore, at finding all language tinctured strongly 
with metaphor. It insinuates itself even into familiar conver- 
sation ; and, unsought, rises up of its own accord in the mind. 
The very words which I have casually employed in describing 
this, are a proof of w hat I say ; tinctured, insinuates, rises up. 
are all of^them metaphorical expressions, borrowed from some 
resemblance w^hich fancy forms bet\veen sensible objects, and 
the internal operations of the mind ; and yet the terms are 
no less clear, and, perhaiis, more expressive, than if words 
had been used, which were to be taken in their strict and literal 
sense. 

Though all metaphor imports comparison, and therefore is, 
in that respect, a figure of thought ; yet, as the words in a 
metaphor are not taken literally, but changed from their proper 
lo a figuratfVe sense, the metaphor is commonly ranked among 
tropes or figures of w ords. But, provided the nature ot it be 
well underslood, it signifies very litlle whether we call it a 
figure or a trope. 1 have confined it to the expression of 
resemblance between two objects. I must remark, however, 
that the word metaphor is sometimes used in a looser and 
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more extended sens^ ; for the application of a term in any 
figurative signification, whetlier the figure be lounded on 
resemblance, or on some other relation whicJi two objects bear 
to each other. For instance; when grey hairs are put for 
old age, as, to bring one’s grey hairs with sorrow to the 
grave some 'writers woulJ call tliis a metaphoj^ though it is 
not properly one, but what rhetoricians call a nulfonyniy ; tha. 
is, the eff’ftji put for the cause ; “ grey liairs” being the of 

old age, but not bearing any soit of resemblt^ice to ft. Aris- 
totle, in his poetics, uses metaphor in this extended scj|pe, for 
any ]ii;;irativs meaning imposed upon a word ; as a whole put 
for the parr, or a part for the whole ; a spechis for the genus, or 
a genus for the sp'^cies. But it would be unjust to tax this 
most acute writer with any inaccuracy on this account ; the 
minute subdivisions, and various names of tropes, being un- 
known in his days, and the invention of later rhetoricians. 
Now, however, wlnm timse divisions are ostaobslK^d, it is 
inaccurate to call every figurative use of terms promiscuously, 
a metaphor. 

Of all tile figures of speech, none conies so near to painting 
as metaphor. Its jjeculiar Vffect is to give light and strength 
to description : to make intellectual ideas, in some soit, visible 
to the cye,d>v gi\ing them colour, and substance, and sensible 
qualities. In ord;.r to pivnluce this eflect, liowcver a ilelicate 
ii nd is rc (ulred ; for by a \cry little inaccuracy, am; are in 
liazord of iritroducbig confusion, in place of promoting pers|)i- 
cuity. Several rules, therefore, are necessary to b# ^iven for 
the proper management of metaphors. But, before enterihg ou 
these, I shall giA'e ‘one instance of a very beautiful ♦metaphor, 
that I iri.‘y show tlie figure to full advantage. I sliall fake my 
instance from Lord Bolingbroke’s Remarks on the History of 
Just at tin; conclusion of his work, lie is speaking 
of the ben.jyjQyi, Charles I. to his last parliament: “In a 
word, saj*^ he, “ about a month after their r.eeting, he dis- 
solved them ; jjg^] (ijg^joivcd them, be 

repented; but repented loaiJato of his rashness. "WcL 
might he repent, fo* vlhe vessel was now full, and^^his last drop 
^adoic the waters of dbiiterness overllow.^ “ Here,’’ fle adds, 
we draw the curtaiV and put an end to our remarks.” 
Nothing rruld be moiie happily thrown oil’ The metaphor, 
we see, is continued several expressions. The vessel 

is put for ike state or tfij^gper of the nation already /iitf, that is, 
provoked fo the highest b,-formtir oppressions and wrongs; this 
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Imt drop stands for the provocation reccr^ly received by the* 
abrupt dissolution of the parliament ; and the (yoetjiowing of the 
watem of bitterness, beautifully expresses all the eflects of resent- 
ment let loose by an exasperated people. 

Qn Uiis passage we may make two remarks in passing. The 
one, that nothing forms a more spirited and dignified conclu- 
sion of a subject, than a figure of this kind happily placed at 
the close. We see the elfect of it in this instance. TJie author 
goes off witlx a g^od grace, and leaves a strong and full impres- 
sion of his subject on the reader’s mind. My other remark is, 
the advantage whicli a metaphor fre{|iieully has above a formal 
comparison. How much would Ihc sentiment here have been 
enfeebled, if it had been expressed in the ^style of a regular 
simile, thus : “ Well might he repent ; for the state of the 
nation, loaded with grievances and provocations, resembled a 
vessel that w as now full ; and this sujieraddfed provocation, like 
the last drop infused, made their rage mul resentment, as waters 
of bitterness, overUow'.’® It lias infinitely more spirit and force, 
as it noiv stands, in the form of a metaphor. “ V\>1] might ho 
repent ; for the ve.ssel was i\hw full ; and this last drop made 
tlie watf^rs of bitterness overilow,” 

Having mentioned, with applause, this instance from Lord 
Bolingbroke, 1 think it incumbent on me here to take notice, 
tliat though I may have recourse to this author, sometimes for 
examples of style, it is his stjle only , and not his sentiments, 
that deserve praise. }i is, indeed, rny opinion, that there are 
few writing* in the English Uuguago, w hich, lor tiie mattercon- 
tained in llieni, can be read wdtii less profit or fruit than Lord 
Colingbroke's works. Ills political writings have the merit of 
a very lively and eloquent style ; but they have no other ; being 
as to the substance, the mere temporary productions of faction 
and party ; no better, indeed, than pamphlets written for the 
day. His posthumous, or, as they are called, his philosophical 
works, wliereiii lie attin’^ks religion, have still less merit ; for 
they arc as loose in tlic style as they are flimsy iu*the reasoning 
An unhappy instance, this author is, (d parts and genius so mi- 
serably perverted by faction and passion, that, as liis nieniory 
will descend to posteriTy with little hoijonr, so his protkictions 
will soon pass, and ai*e, indeed, already passing into neglect and 
oblivion. 

Returning from this digression to the subject before us, 1 
proceed to lay down the rules to be observed in tlie conduct of 
metaphors; and wliich are muc^ the same for tropes of every kind. 
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The first which ^ shall mention is, that they beguiled to the 
nature of the subject of which we treat ; neither too nia:iy> nor 
too gay ; nor too elevated for it ; that we neither attempt to force 
the subject, by means of tliem, into a degree of elevation Avhich 
is not congruous to it ; nor, on the other hand, allow'it tc^sink 
below its proper dignity. ' This is a direction which belongs to 
all figurative language, and should be ever kept in vieAv. Some 
metaphors are allowable, nay beautiful in poetry, Avliich it 
would be absurd and unnatural to employ in j»i*ose ; some may 
be graceful in orations, Avhich would be very improper in his- 
toiii’uJ or philosophical composition. We must remember, that 
figures are the dress of our sentiments. As there is a natural 
congi uity between dress and tlie character or rank of the person 
who wVars it, a violation of which congruity never fails to hurt ; 
the same holds precisely as to the application of figures to senti- 
ment. The excessive or unseasonable emplojnient of them is 
mere foppery in Avriting. It gives a boyish air to composition ; 
and, m? of raising a subject, in tact, diminishes its dignity. 
For, as in life, true dignity must be founded on character, not 
on dress and appearance; so thef dignity of composition must 
arise from sentiment and thought, not from ornament. The af- 
fectation and parade of ornament detract as much from an author 
as they do from a man. Figures and metaphors, therefore, 
should, on no occasion, be stuck on too profusely ; and never 
Should b ? such as refuse to accord with the strain of our senti- 
ment. Nothing can be more unnatural, than for a writer to 
carry on a train of reasoning, in the same sort of figurative lan- 
guage which he would use in description. When he reasons, 
v/e look only for perspicuity ; wlien he describes, we expect em- 
bellishment ; when he divides, or relates, we desire plainness 
and simplicity. One of the greatest secrets in composition is, 
to know when to be simple. This always gives a heightening 
to ornament, in its proper place. The right disposition of tlio 
shade, makes th%ligljt and colouring strike Ih*' more : “ Is enirn . 
est eloquens,’* says Cicero, “ qui et humilia subtilitcr, et magna 
graviter, et inetliocria teipperate, potest dicere. — Nam qui nihil 
potest tranquilly, nihil leniter, nihil definite, distiucty, potest 
dicere^ is, cum non praeparatis auribiA inllammare refti coepit, 
furere apud sanos, ct quasi inter sobrios bacebari tenmlentus 
videtar**®^ This admonition should be particularly attended to 

♦ “ He ii* truly eloquent who can discourse of humble subjects in a plain 
style, who can treat important ones with dignity, and speak of things which ai-e 
of a middle nature, in a tempeiate straiii. For one who, upon no occasion, can 
erpiess himself in a calm, onleily, dustinct manner, uhan he begina to be on hre4| 
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by ygttng practitionerji in the art of writinj, who arc apt to be 
carried away by an undistinguishing admiration of what is 
aliowy and florid, whether in its place or not.* 

The second rule, which I give, respects the choice of objects, 
from whence metaphors, and otheij figures, are to be drawn. 
The field for figurative language is very wide. All nature, to 
speak in the styie of figures, opens its stores to us, and admits 
us io gather, from all sensible objects, whateve/^cah. illustrate 
intellectual or n^oral ideas. Not only the gay and splendid ob- 
jects of sense, but the grave, the terrifying, and even the gloomy 
and dismal, maj% on different occasions, be introduced into 
figures with propriety. But we must beware of ever using such 
allusions as nxise in the mind disagreeable, mean, vulgar, or 
dirty ideas. Even when metaphors are chosen in order to vilify 
and degrade any object, an author should study never to be 
nauseous in his allusions. Cicero blames an orator of his time, 
for terming his enemy ^^Stercus Curiae;” quarnvis sit simile,” 
says he, “ taineii est deformis cogitatio similitudinis.” But, in ^ 
vsubjects of dignity, it is an unpardonable fault to introduce mean 
and vulgar metaphors, frt the treatise on the Art of Sinking, 
in Dean Swift's works, there is a full and humorous collection 
of instances of this kind, wherein authors, instead of exalting, 
have contrived to degrade^ their subjects by the figures they em- 
ployed. Authors of greater note than those whi(‘li are there 
quoted, have, at times, fallen into this error. Archbishop Tillot- 
son, for instance, is sometimes negligent in his choice of meta- 
phors ; as, Vhen speaking of the day of judgment, lie describes 
the world, as « cracking about the sinners' ears.” Shakespeare, 
whose imagination was rich and bold, in a much greater degree 
than it was delicate, often fails here.^ The following, for exam- 
ple, is a gi’oss transgression ; in his Henry V. having mentioned 

before bi« readers aie ^H cpared to kindle along with him, has the appearance of 
raving like a madman among persons who arc in their senses, or of reeling like a 
drankard in the midst of sober company." * 

* What person of the least taste can bear the following passage, m a late 
historian? He is giving an account of the famous act of parliament against 
irregular marriages in Kngland; “The bill," says he, “underwent a gieat 
number A alerations and amendments, which weie not effected without violent 
contest. ” This U plain language, suited to the surtject ; and we niitiii ally expert 
that be should go on, in the same strain, to tell us that, after these contests, it 
was carried by a great majoriiy of voices, and obtained the jo>al assent. Hut 
how does he express himself in hnishing the peiiod? “At length, hovvevei, 
it was floated through both bouses on the tide of a greal majority, and steered 
into the safe harbour of royal apptobafion." Nothing can l>e moie po®**"® loan 
such language. Smollett's History o^Kngland, as quoted in C'litical Keview fur ^ 
October, lT61,p.2:»l. • 
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a duQgbill, he presenitly raises a metaphor from the steam of it , 
and on a subject too, tliat naturally led to much nobler ideas : • 

And those that leave their valiant bones in France, 

Dyinjj like mi'H, thoiiji^h buried in your diin{:;hiil$, 

They shafl be famed , for yicre the sun shall greet them, 

And draw theii honours recking up to heaven. — Act iv. Sc. S. 

In the third place, as metaphors should be ‘drawn from ob- 
jects of Some dignity, so particular care slioujd be taken that 
the rc.seinblance, which is the foundation of ite metaphor, be 
cle.‘. and perspicuous, not far-fetched, nor diflicult to discover. 
Tlic i ransgressioii of this rule makes, what are called, harsh or 
forced metaphors, which are always displeasing, because they 
puzzle tie reader ; and, instead of illustrating the thought, render 
it perplexed and intricate. With metaphors of this kind, Cowley 
abounds. He, and some of the writers of his age, seem to have 
considered it as the perfection of wit, to hit upon likcnessest 
betwe en objects which no other person could have diss overed : 

* and, at the same time, to pursue those metaphors so far, that it 
require^ some ingenuiti’ to follow them out, and coiiipreheiid 
them. Tins makes a metaphor resemble an enigma ; and is tlie 
very reverse of Cic(‘ro*s rule on this head : Vercciiuda debet 
esse translatio ; iit deducta e.‘5se in aliemim locum non irruisse, 
atque ut precario, non \i, venissc vid^atur.”"^ How' forced and 
obscure, for instance, are tlie following verses of Cowley, speak- 
ing of his mistress : 

W^o to her stubborn heart ; if once mine come 
Into the srit-sainc room, 

*Twill tear and lUow up all within, 

Like a gianuda, shut into a maga/ine. 

Then shall love keep the ashes and torn paits 
Ot both 9 p]' bioken hearts , 

Shall out ot both one new one make , 

From hcis the alloy, tiom mine the metal take ; 

For ot her hnai t, he from the tlaincb will fmd 
But little left behind ; 

Mine only will remain entire, 

No*dross uas theie to perish in tin* fire. 

In this manner he, addresses sleep 

In vain, thou diowsy God, I thee invoke, 

For thou wh(vclost from tunics aiise, 

Thou who man’s soul dost overshade 
k AVilh a thick cloud by vapours made, 

• “ Evrry^ictaphor should be modest, so that it may carry the appearance of , 
havlftv having forced itself into the place of that woid whose 

-room ; that it may seem to have come tliithei of its own accoid, and 

by constra.'h(i”— Oratorc, HU. Hi. 6. 42. . 
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CauHt have no power to slmt liis eyes* ^ 

Whose llainc*s so pure, that it sends up no smoke ; 

Yet how do tears hiit from some vapours lise. 

Tears that bewiiitcr all iny year; 

The fate of Ejjypt I sustain, 

And never feci the dew of lani, 

From clouds whicli in the hea^ appeal ; 

Ihit all niy too nuicli inoistiiie owe 
To ovciflowiiiffs of the heart below.* 

Trite and cmninon resemblances should indeed be avoided in 
our metaphors. }To be new, and not vidgai*, is a beauty. But 
when tliey are lelched from some likeness too remote, and lying 
loo far out of the road of ordinary thouglit, then, besides tlieir 
obscuritv, tliey have also the disadvantage of appearing la- 
boured, and, as (lie French call it, recherche: whereas metaphor, 
like every other ornament, loses its wdiolc grace, when it does 
not seem natural and easy. 

ft is but a bad and ungraceful softening, wliieli winters some- 
times use for a harsh metaplior, when tliey palliate it vifh the 
expression, dv it tvere. TJiis is but fui awkward jiaren thesis ; 
and metapliors, wliu'h need this apology ol‘ i\n as d were, would, 
gimerally, have been better*oimttcd. Metaphors, too, borrowed 
froifi any of tho sciences, especially such of tliem as belong 
to particular professions, are almost alwajs faulty by their 
obscurity. 

In the fourth place, it must be carefully attended td, in the 
conduct of metapliors, never to jumble iiielapliorical and plain 
language togethm’ ; never to construct a period so, that part of 
it must bt^ under.slood metaphorically, part literally; which 
always ])roduces a most disagreeable confusion. Instances, 
which are but too frequent, even in good authors, will make 
this rule, and the reason of it, be clearly understood. In Mr. 
Pope's trmislation of the Odyssey, PeiTelope, bewailing the abrupt 
departure of her son Tolemachus, is made to speak thus : 

Lorn? to iny j03 s my demest lonl is lost, 

J-Jis countiy’-s burkicr, ami the Girrian boast; 

Now fiom niy tend cmbiacc by tempests toin^ 

Onr other coiiimii of fhc state is boiiic ; 

Noi took a kind adjcn, nor sought couseiit.t 

* Sec* an excellent criticism on this soit of metaphysical poetry, in Dr, 
Jolinsoifs Life of Cowley. • 

t In the original, thcie is no allusion to a column, and tlic metaphor is regu- 
larly bwpportcd : • 

'H vp\v u\y Triffn 0t;/<o\feOVT«, 

HavTooiff &.piT^(Ti xtite'erjuitvoyy h Ao*vao7ff« 

Ts(r07.o», reiJ xXeoj uupj x«f” xoil fitffcv 

8* otu oiyxirriTli^ avij^fi^xvTO OtJfXXoti 
VixXeof lx f/ryvpwVf ojS* ipyctijfbj* r#,* 72 i. 
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Here^ In one lieif son is figured as a column ; and m the 
next, he returns to be a peilpbn, to whom it belongs to take 
adieu, and to ask consent. Tliis is inconsistent. The poet 
should either have kept himself to tlie idea of man, in the literal 
sense; or, if he figured him Jyy a column, he should have ascribed 
nothing to him but what belonged to it. He was not at liberty 
to ascribe to that column the actions and properties of a man. 
Such imnitural mixtures render the image indistuict ; leaving it 
’ to waver, in our concej^tion, between the figurative and the 
liternl sense. Horace’s rule, which lie applies to characters, 
should be observed by all writers who deal in figures : 

Servetur ad imiim, 

4. Qualls ab mcepto processerit, et sibi constet. 

Mr. Pope, elsewhere, addressing himself to the king, says; 

To thee the jvoi M its present homage pays, 

Tlic harvest early, but matuic the praise. 

This, though not so gross, is a fault however of the same kind. 
It is plain, that, had not the rhymejnisled him to the choice of 
an improper- phrase, he would have said, 

The harvest early, but mature the crop : 

And so would have continued the figure which he had begun. 
Whereas, by dropping it unfinished, and by employing the 
literal word, piaise, when we were expecting sometlnng that 
related to the harvest, the ligure is broken, and the iv?o members 
of the sentence have no proper correspondenciJ with eucli 
otlier ; 

The hartest early, but mature the praise, 

a 

The works of Ossiah abound with beautiful and correct 
metaphors ; such fis that on a hero : “ pcfeicc, thou art the 
gate of Spring ; in war, the mountain storm,” Or tliis, on a 
woman: She was covered with the light of beauty; but her. 
heart was the Jiouse of jiride.” Tliey afford, however, one 
iUstanee of the fault we are now censuring : “ Trothal went forth 
with the stream of his jieople, but they met a i^ock : for Fingal 
stood unmo\efl ; broken they rolled back from his sule. Nor 
did they r(dl in safety ; the spear of the king pursued their 
flight.” At the beginning, the metaphor is very beautifuK TIio 
stream, the unmoved rock, the weaves rolling back broken, are 
expressions employed in the proper and consistent language of 
figure ; but in the end, when w« are told, « they did not roll in 
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sjfctj", because t}ie spear of king pursued their flight/ the 
iiieral meaning is improperl;^mixed^with the ^metaphor; they 
are, at one and tlie same time, presented to us as waves that ro 
and men that may*be pursed and wounded with a spear. If it he 
faulty to jumble together, in this manner, metaphorical and plain 
language, it is still more so. 

In the fifth place, to make two different metaphprs meet on 
one object. ^This is what is called mixed metaphor, and w 
indeed one of the grossest abtisSs of this figure ; such as Shake- 
speare’s expression, “ to take arms -against a sea of troubles.** 
I’Jiis makes a most unnatural medley, and confounds the ima- 
gination enllroly. Quintilian has sufficiently guaiftled us against 
it. Id imprimis est custodiendum, ut quo geneie coeperis 
translationis, hoc finias. Multi autein, cum initiiim a tempestate 
sumseruat, inceiidio ant ruina finiunt; quae est inconsequentia 
reruin foedissima.”'^ Observe, for inst.unce, what an inconsistent 
group of objects is brought together by Shakespeare, in the 
following passage of the Tempest; speaking of j)ersons re- 
covering their judgment after the enchantment, which held them, 
was dissolved : 


• The cUami dissolves apace, 

And as the morning steals upon the night, 

Melting the darkness, so their rising senses 
Begin to chase the ignorant fumes that mantle 
Their clearer reason,—— 

So many ill-sorted things are here joined, that the mind can see 
nothing clearly ; the morning stealing upon the darkness, and al 
the same time melting it; the senses of men chasing fumes, igno~ 
rant fumes, and fumes that mantle. So again in Romeo and 
Juliet : , 

— as glorious, 

As is a Wing’d messenger from heaven, 

Unto the white uptiiiii'd wondering eyes 
Of moi tals, that 1 all hack to gaze on him, * 

When he bestrides the lazy pacing clouds, . 

And sails upon the bosom of the air. 

Here, the angel is represented, as, at one moment, heslriding tlie 
clouds^nd sailing upon the air ; and upon the bosotp of the air . 
too ; which forms such a Confused picture, that it is impossible 
for any imagination to -comprehend it. 


• “We must be particularly attentive to end with the same kind of metaphor 
with which we have begun. Some, when they begin the figure with a tempest 
coiiclndc it with a coi^flagration ; wlllcli forms a shameful inconsistency.” 

O 
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More correct writes tlianj|Shakspeare sometimes fall into 
this error of mixing mettphoim It is surprising how the fol-* 
lowing inaccuracy should have escaped Mr. Addison in his letter 
from Italy : * 

I bridle in my struggling muse with pain^ 

That longs to launch into a bolder strain.* 

The muse, ^figured as a horse, may be bridled; Jmt when we 
speak of laimchingy we make it a ship ; and by no force of 
imagination can it be supposed both a horse and a ship at one 
momeiif ; bridled^ to hindel it from launching. The same autlior, 
in one of his ^umbers in the Spectator, says, “ There is not a 
single view of human nature, which is not suflwnent to extinguish 
the seeds* of pride.” Observe the incoherence of the things 
here joined together, making “ a view extinguish, and extinguish 
seeds.” • 

Horace, also, is incorrect in the following passage : 

Urit enim fulgorc bu % qiil prsgravat artes 

Intra se positas. L. li. Lp, 1 , 13. 

(Jnt qui pragravat. — He dazzles who bears down with Ids 
weight ; makes plainly an inconsistent mixture of metaphorical 
ideas. Neitlier can this other passage be altogether vindicated ; 

ab miser, 

Quanta laboras in Charybdi ! 

Digue, puer mUiore tiamma. — L. i. od. 

Where a whirlpool of water, Charybdis, is said to be a flame, 
not good enough for this young man ; meaning, that he was un- 
fortunate iij the object of his passion. Flame is, Indcedt become 
almost a literal word for the passion of love : but as it still re- 
tains, in some degr<‘e, its figurative power, it should never have 
been used as synonymous with water, and jiixed witli it in the 
same metaphor Wlien Mr, Pope (Eloisa to Abelard) says. 

All 4hen is full, possessing and possost, 

Mo craving void left aching in the breast. 

A void may, metaphorically be said to crave; but can a void be 
saidtofl[cAe? ^ • 

A good rule has been given for examining the propriety of 
metaphors, v lien we doubt whether or not they be of the mixed 
kind ; namely, that we should try to form a picture upon them, 

* “ In my observation on this passage, 1 find that 1 had coincided with Dr. 
Johsioii, who passes a similar censnre npon it ic his Life of^Addison. 
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and consider how tlic parts woidd agree, and what sort of fi- 
gure the whole would present, -when delineated with a penci* 
By this means we should become sensiWe, whether inconsistent 
circumstances were mixed, and a monstrous image thereby pro- 
duced, as in all those faulty instan<ies I hav^e now been giving ; 
or whether the object was all along presented in one natural 
and consistent point of View. 

As inetap\)rs fiught never to be mixed, so, in the*sixth place, 
wc should avoid crowding them^ together on the same object. 
Supposing each of the metaphors to be preserved distinct, jet, 
if tliey be heaped on one another, they produce a (Mujfusion 
somewhat of Ihe same kind witli the mixed metaphor. AVe may 
judge of this b} tfjc following passage iVom Horace : 

Motuni ex Metello coiiW.c c^vicum, 

Bcllitiuc cauiitas, ei vitia, tt modus 
Liidumquc foituna^, {rravesqi^^ 

Priucipiim amicitias, et arnia 
Nonduni expiafh iiiicUciituiiL>ua» 

Peiiciilosa* plenum opu^ alea’ 

Tractas, et incedis per iji^ics 
buppositos cincrl doioso.*— Lib. li. od. 1. 

This passage, though very poetical, is IioweA’cr, harsh and ob- 
scure ; owing to no otlier cause but this, that three distinct me- 
taphors are crowded together, to describe J lie diCicuUy of 
Poliio’s writing a history of the civil wars First, « Tractas 
anna uiicta cruorihus nondum expiatis next, ^ Opus plei um 
periculos® alcjc and then, ‘-Incedis per igins, snpposito; 
doloso cineri.” The mind has dillicully in passing readllj tliroiigli 
so many difl'erent views given it, in quick succession, of the 
same o bf^ct. * 

TJic only other rule concerning metaphors, which I shall add, 
in the sc\eiilh plact, is, that they be not too far pursued. It 
the resemblance, orfwliich the figure is founded, he long dw idt 
upon, and carried into all its minute circumv«taiK*es, we make an 

* Of 'u'arm commotions, wiathinl jais, 

The jjfrowiiijif seeds of civil wais ; 

Of double fortune’s cruel garner, 

The specious meuns, the private aims, 

And fatal friendships ot the guilty (^roat, 

Alas ! how fatal to the Koman state ! 

Of mighty icp^ioiir* late .subdu’d , 

And arms with Latian blood cmbnrd ; 

Yet unatoned (a labour 
Doubtful the die, and diie the cast !) 

You treat adventurous, and incautimis tie i } 

On hres with faithless ^hers ovt rspicad.— 

^ o 2 
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allegory instead of a inelaplior ; we tire the reader, who soon 
becomes weary of this play of fancy; and we render our dis- 
course obscure. This i»*j^called, straining a metaphor. Cowley 
deals in ihis to excess ; and to this error is owing, in a great 
measure, that intricacy and harshness, in his figurative language, 
which I before remarked. Lord Shaftesbury is sometimes guilty 
of pursuing ,his vnctaphors too far. Fond, .to a hi^j^h degree, of 
every decoration of style, when once he had lint /pon a figure 
that pleased him, he was*extremely loth to part with it. Thus, 
in his Advice to an Author, having taken up soliloquy, or medi- 
tation, under flie metaphor of a proper method of evacuation 
for an author, lie pursues this metaphor through several pages, 
under all* the forms “ of discharging crudities, throwing olf 
froth and scum, bodily operation, taking pliysic, curing indi- 
gestion, giving vent to cboler, Tiile, flatulencies, and tumours;” 
till, at last, the idea becomes nauseous. Dr. Young also olten 
trespasses in the same way. The merit, however, of this writer, 
in figurative language, is great, and deserves to be remarked. 
No write/, ancient or modern, had a stronger imagination than 
Dr. Young, or one more fertile in figures of every kind His 
metaphors are often new, and often natural and beautiful. But 
his imagination was strong and rich, rather than delicate and 
correct.* Hence, in his Night Thoughts, there prevails an ob- 
scunty, and a hardness in his style. The metaphors are frequently 
too bold, and frequently too far pursued ; the reader is dazzled 
rather than enliglitened ; and kept constantly on the stretch to 
keep pace Avith the author. We may observe, for instance, Low 
tlie following metaphor is spun out : 

♦ 

Thy thoug^hts are vao^ibond ; all outward bound, 

Midst sands and rocks, and storms, to cruise for plcasnrc, 

If {gain'd dear bought ; and better miss’d tlia%|rain’d. 

Fancy and sense, from an infected shore, ^ 

Thy cargo biiiigs ; and pestilence the piizc ; 

Then such the thirst, insatiable thirst, 

By fond iii{|ulgei)ce but hiUain’d the more, 

Fancy still cruises, when poor sense is tired. 

Speaking of old age, he says it should 

AV alk thoughtful on the silent, solemn slioi e 
Of that vast ocean it nf\ist sail so soon ; 

And put good works on boaid ; and wait the nd 
Tiiat s!>urtly blows us into woilds unknown. ^ 

The two first lines ase uncommonly beautiful ; “ Avalk 
tlioughtful on the silent,” &c. ; but when lie continues the nae- 
taplior; “ to putting good AVork| on board, and waiting the 
wind,” It plainly becomes strained^ and sinks% dignity. Of all 
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* tifc English authors, I know none so happy in his metaphors 
as Mr. Addison. His imagination was neither so rich nor so 
strong as Dr, Young’s but far more chaste and delicate. 
Perspicuity, natural grace, aijd^ ease, always ^distinguisli his 
figures. They are neither harsh nor strained ; they never ap- 
pear to have been studied or sought after ; but seem to rise of 
their own a^ord|rom the subject, and constantly embellish it. 

I have now treated fully of the met^aphor, and the rules tliat 
should govern it, a part of style so important, that it required 
particular illustration. I have only to add a few words con- 
cerning allegory. 

An allegory may be regarded as a continued met^hor ; as it 
is the representation of some one thing by another that resembles 
it, and that is made to stand for it. Thus in Prior’s Henry and 
Emma, Emma in tlie following allegorical manner describes her 
constancy to Henry : 

i 

Did I but purpose to embark with thee 
On titc «'mooth surface of a summer’s sea, 

While pentle zephyrs play with prosperous ^Ics, 

And fortune's favour fills the sweUlne; sails, 

But would forsake the ship, and make the shore, 

When the winds whistle, and the teqipests roar t 

We may also take from the Scriptures a very fine exampio 
of an allegory, in the eightieth Psalm ; where the people of 
Israel are represented under the image of a vine, and the figure 
is supported throughout with great correctness and beauty • 
** Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt, thou hast cast out the 
hcathenjh and planted it. Thou prepa^edst room before it, and 
didst cause it to take deep root, and it filled the land. The hills 
were covered with the shadow of it ; and the boughs tliereo' 
were like the goodly*cedars. She sent out her boughs into the 
sea, and her branches into the river. Wliy hast thou broken 
down her fiedges, so that all they which pass^ by tlie way do 
pluck her ? The boar out of the wood doth waste it ; and the 
wild beast of the field doth devour it. Return, we beseech thee, 
O God of hosts, look down from Heaven, and behold, and Visit 
tins vine !” Here there is no circumstance (except perhaps one 
phrase at the beginning, “ thou hast cast out the heathen,”) that 
does not strictly agree to a vine, whilst at the same time the 
whole quadrates happily, with the* Jewish state represented by 
this figure. This is the first and principal requisite in the conduct 
of an allegory, Ijiat the figuvotive and the literal meaning be not . 
mixed inconsistently together For instance, instead of des^nib- 
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ifig' the vine, as wasted by tlie boar from the wood, auddevou^d 
by the wild beast of the field, had the Psalmist said, it was 
afflicted by heathens, or overcome by enemies (which is the real 
meaning), this •would have ruiped the allegory, and produced the 
same confusion, of wliich I gave examples in metaphors, when 
the figurative and literal sense are mixed and jumbled together. 
Indeed, the rhme rules that were given for inet;aphq^'S, may also 
be applied to allegories, account of the affinity they bear to 
each other. The only material difference between them, besides 
the one being shoit, and the other being prblonged, is, that a 
metaphor always explains itself by the words tliat are connected 
with it in Jheir proper and natural meaiiing ; as when I say, 

“ Achilles was a lion an “ able minister is the pillar ol‘ the 
state my lion and my pillar are sufficiently interpreted by the 
mention of Achilles and thg minister, \vliich I join to theilk; but 
an allegory is, or may be, allowed to stand more disconnected 
with the literal meaning; the interpretation not so directly* 
pointed out, but left to our own reflection. 

Allegories were a favourite method of delivering instructions 
in ancient times ; for what we call fables or parables are no 
other than allegories ; where, by words and actions attributed to 
beasts or inanimate objects, Uie dispositions of men are figured ; 
and V, hat we <sall tlie moral, is the unligured sense or ineainng of 
the allegory. An enigma or riddle is also a >spc(‘ies of allegory ; 
one thing represented or imaged by another ; but purposely 
WTapped up under so many circumstances, as to be reiitiered ob- 
scure. Wliere a riddle is not intended, it is always a fault in 
allegory to be too dark. . The meaning sljould be easily seen 
through th^ figure employed tp shadow it. However, the proper 
mixture of light and shade in such compositions, the exact adjust- 
ment of all the figurative circumstances with the literal sense, 
so as neither to lay the meaning too bare and open, nor to cover 
and wrap it up too much, has ever been found an affair of great 
nicety ; ;tnd there arc few species of composition in which it in 
mote difficult to write so as to please and command attention, 
thanin allegories. In some of the visions of the Spectator, w e 
have examples of allegopcs*very happily executed 
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HYPERBOLE.— PERSONIFICATION.— APOSTROPHE. 

i 

The next figure concerning which I am to treat is called 
hyperbole, or exaggeration. It consists in magnifying an object 
beyond its natural bounds. It may be considered sometimes as 
a tro[)e, and sometimes as a figure of thought : and here indeed 
the distinction betw^een these two classes begins not to be clear, 
nor is it of any importance that we should have recourse to 
metaphysical subtHties, in order to keep them distinct. Whether 
we call it trope or figure, it is plain that it is a mo(^ of speech 
which bath some foundation in nature. For in all languages, 
even in common conversation, hyperbolical expressions very 
frequently occur ; as swift as the wipd ; as white as the snow, 
and the like ; and our common forms of compliment are almost 
all of them extravagant hyperboles. If any thing be remarkably 
good or great in its kind, we are iiistantl}^ ready to ad^ to it some 
exaggerating epithet ; and to make it tJie greatest or best we 
ever saw. The imagination has always a tendency to gratify 
itself, by magnifying its prerent object, and carrying it to excess. 
3Torc or less of this hyperbolical turn will prevail in language, 
according to the liveliness of imagination among the people 
who speak it. Hence young j^pople deal always much in hyper- 
boles. Hence the language of %e orientals w^s far more hyper- 
bolical than that of the Europeans, who are of more phlegmatic, 
or, if you please, of more correct imagination. Hence, among 
all writers in early times, ami in the rude periods of society, we 
may expect this figure to aboujid. Greater experience, and 
more cultivated society, abate the warmth of imagination, and 
chasten the manner of expression. • 


The exaggerated cxpi:essions to which our ears are accus- 
tomed in conversayon, scarcely strike us as hyperboles. In an 
instant we make Oie proper abatement, and understand them 
according to tlieir just value. But w^hen there is something 
striking and unusual in the form of a hyperbolical expression, 
it then rises into a figure of speocb which draws our attention : 
and here it is necessary to ^observe, that unless the reader^s 
imagination be in such a state as disposes it to rise and swell 
along with the hyperbolical expression, he is always hurt and 
offended by it. For a sort of* disagreeable force is pul upon 
him j he is required to strain and exert his fancy, when he feels 
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no inclination to make any such effort Hence the hyperbole 
is ^ figure of difficult management ; and ought neither to be 
frequently used, nor long dwelt upon. On some occasions, 
it is undoubtedly proper, being, as was before obserred, the 
natural style of a sprightly qnd heated imagination ; but when 
hyperboles are unseasonable, or too frequent, they render a 
composition frigief and unaffecting. TJiey are th^ resource of 
an author of feeble imagination ; of .one, describing objects 
wliieli either want native dignity in themselves; or whose 
dighily he cannot show by describing them simply, and in tlieir 
just propoi tions, and is therefore obljged to rest upon tumid and 
exaggerated expressions. * 

Hyperboles are of two kinds ; either such as are employed 
in description, or such as are suggested by the warmtii of 
passion. The best, by far, are those w hich are the effect of 
passion :^for if the imagiiuition has a tendency to magnify 
its objects beyond their i natural proportion, passion possessi s 
this tendency in a vastly stronger degree ; and therefore not 
only excuses the most daring figures, but ^ery often renders 
them natural and just. • All passions, without exception, love, 
terror, amazement, indign;dion, anger, ainf even grief, throw 
the mind into confusion, aggravate their objects, and of course 
prompt a hyperborical style. Hence the following sentiments 
^ t Satan, *n Milton, as strongly a:^ they are described, contain 
nothing but what is natural and /roper ; exhibiting the picture 
ol a mind agitated#with rage ancl despair : 

Me, mlso'ablc ! which way slVall I fly 
Iniiiiite wrath, and infinite derail ? 

W'hirh way 1 fly U hell, niys^elf wii hell; 

And in tlie lowest deptli^ a lower\leep. 

Still threatening to devour me, opeh^ wide, 

To which t)ic hell I suffer seems a h^ven.— -Book iv. 1. 73. 

fn simple description’, thnugli lij'perboh^ we not excluded, 
yet they must be used with more caution, an^require more pre- 
paration, in order' to make the mind relish^iem. Either the 
object described must be of that kind, whicii orfctself seizes tlie 
fancy strongly, and disposes it to run beyond wounds ; soinej 
thing yast, surprising, and new, or the writer’s art^^ust be ex- 
erted in beating the fancy gradually, and preparing lit to think 
highly of the object wliicii he intends to exaggerate. When a 
lioet is d‘ scribing an earthquake or a storm, or whenVhe Inis 
brought us into the midst of a battle, we can bear strong fijp*^'’" 
boles without displeasure. But wlieiSt he is desoribing (?|«ly a 
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woman in grief, it is impossible not to be disgusted with sticli 
wild exaggeration as the following, in one of our dramatic poets : 


-I found her on the floor 
In nil the stonn of grief, yet beautiful ; 

Pouring forth tears at such a lavish rate» 

That were the world on Are, the/ might have drown’d 
The wrath of heaven, and quench’d the mighty ruin.— 'Lee. 


This is bombast. The person herself who jsvas under 
the distracting agitations of griet^ might be permitted to hyi^er- 
bolize strongly : but the spectator describing her, cannot be 
allowed an equal liberty r for this plain reason, that the one is 
supposed to utter the sentiments of passion, the othqr speaks 
only the language of description, which is always according 
to the dictates of nature, on a lower tone : a distinctioif, which,* 
however obvious, has not been attended to by many writers. 

. How far a hyperbole, supposing it^properly introcTuced, may 
*be safely carried without overstretching it ; what is* the proper 
measure and boundary of this figure, canRot, as far as I know, 
be ascertained by any precise rule. Good sense, and just taste, 
must determine the point ; beyond which if we pass, we 'become 
extravagant. Lucan may be pointed out as an author apt to be 
excessive in his hyperboles. Among the compliments paid by 
the Roman poets to their emperors, it had become fashionable 
to ask them, what part of the heavens they ^vould choose for 
their habitation/ after they should have become gods? Virgil 
had already carried this sufficiently far ' in his address to 
Augustus:* 

Tibi bracbla contialut ardent ^ * 

Scorpiub, et coeli justa plus parte rchnquit.* — Georg, i. 84. * 

But this did not suffice Lucan. Resolved to outdo all his pre- 
ilcecssoi^s, in n like address to Nero,* he very gravely beseeches 
him not to choose his place near either of the poles, but to 
be sure to occupy just the middle of the heavens, lest, by 
going either to one side or other, his weight should overset tlie 
universe 


Sed neque in Arctoo sedem tibi legrris ovbc, 
Nec polus adversl calidns qua mergitur austii: 
Aitheris imniensi partem si prcsseiis imam 
Sentiet axis onus. Libra ti pondai a cteli 
Orbe tone medio. f *— Phai i. 55. 


* “ The scofpion, ready to receive th> laws, 

' Yields half lus region, and contracts his paws.*' 
\ But, oh ! whatever be thy godhead gr/;dt. 

Fix /IOC in regions too remote thy scat 

Nor d^ign thou near<;lie tiozen Bear to sitiite, . 

Nor where the sultry sotitheiii stars decline. 
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Such thoughts as these, are what the French call ouirts, and 
always proceed from a false lire of genius. The Spanish and 
African writers, as Tertullian, Cyprian, Augustin, are remarked 
for being fond of them. As in that epitaph on Chaides V. by a 
Spanish writer . i 


Pro tiimulo ponas orbrm, pio tefifmine coelinn, 

Sidcra pro fac'ibiis, pro luci^UHs ijiaiia. ^ 

Sometimes they dazzle and impose by their boldness ; but 
w:he’< * r reason and good sense are so much violated, there can 
be no i 1 ue beauty. Epigrammatic writers £crc frequently guilty in 
tliis respect , resting the whole merit of their epigrams on some 
exti-avaga/it hyperbolical turn ; such as the following of Dr. Pit- 
cairn's, upon Holland's being gained from the ocean ■ 

• 

Telliirom fecti e Dii ; sua litora Belgaj ; 

linmetis'jcrj^ie tnolis opus nti unique iuit; 

Pi v^ono^parsas $;lomeraniiit ^rflieie ten as, 

Ntl ihi, quod open pOs&it obei»<;e, iiiit. 

At Belyis maiia et cadi naturaque icnim 
ObstlUt; obstaiitcb hi domueie Deob. 


So much for the hyperbole. We proceed now to those figures 
which lie altogether in tJie thought ; where the words are taken 
in their common and literal sense. 

Among these, the first place is unquestionably due to Per- 
St nificatior, or that figure by which we attribute life and action 
to inanimate objects.^ Tlie technical term for this is jirosopopana : 
but as personification is of the same import, and moie allied to 
qur own laitguafe, it will be better to use this word. 

If is a figure, the use of which is very extensive, and its foun- 
dation laid deep in human nature. At first view, and when con- 
sidered abstractly, it would appear to be a figure of the^utmost 
boldness, and to border on the extravagant and ridiculous. For 
what can seem more remote from the track of reasonable thought, 
than Uf speek of stones and ^ees, and fields and livers, as if they 
were lining creatures, and to attribute to them thought and sen- 
sation, affections and actions ? One might* imagine tliis to be no 
more than childish conceit, which no person of taste could relish. 
In fact^ however, the case, is very different. No such ridiculous 

ft 

Press not too much on any part the sphere ; 

JBard were the task thy weight divine to bear : . 

Soon would the axis feel the unusual load, 

And, groaxffng, bend beneath tb’ incumbent god ; 

O'er the raid orb raore equal shaft thou rue,* 

And with a jostcr balance nx the skies.— ^R owe* 
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. effect is ]proclu<5cd by personification^ when properly employed ; 
on tfie contrary, it is found to he natural and agreeable ; nor is 
any very uncommon jlegree of passion required, in order to 
make us relisli it. All poetry, even in its most gentle and hum- 
ble I'orms, abounds with it. Fr(to*prose, it is far from being 
excluded: nay, in common conversation, very frequent ap- 
])roaches arP\ imide to it. When we say the grouqd t/iirsts for 
rain, or the earth smiies wkh plentjs when we speak of am- 
bition’s being rest/ess, or a disease being deceitful, such expressions 
show the facility with which the mind can accommbdate the 
properties of living ^creatures to things that are inanimate, or to 
abstract conceptions of its own forming. 

Indeed, it is very remarkable, that there is a •wonderful 
pronehess in human nature to animate all objects. Whether* 
this arises from a sort of assimilating principle, from a propeii- 
sion to spread a resemblance of ourselves over all otlicr things, 
or from wdiatevcr other cause it arises, solit is, that almost 
every emotion which in the least agitates the mind, bestows upon 
its object a momentary idea of life. Let a man, by aft unwary * 
Kstep, sjn ain liis ancle, or hurt his foot upon a stone, and, in the 
rulfled discomposed moment, he will, sometimes, feel himself 
disposcid to break the stone in pieces, or to utter passiomde ex- 
pressions against it, avS if it had done him an injury. If 4)ne has 
been long accustomed to a certain set of objects, which have 
made a strong impression pn his imagination ; as ^o a house, 
where lie^Jias passed many agreeable yea/s ; or to fields, and 
trees, and mountains, among which he has often >valked with the 
greatest delight :* when he is obliged to part with them, espe- 
cially if he has no prospect of ever seeiujg them again, he can 
scarce avoid havkig somewrhat of iKe same feeling as when he is 
leaving old friends. They seem endowed with life. They 
become objects of his afibetion; and, in the moment of his 
parting, it scarce seems absurd to him, to give vent to his feeling 
in words, and to take a formal adieu. ^ * 

So strong is tliat impression of life which is made upon us, 
by the more magnificent and striking objects of nature esi)e- 
cially/that I doubt not, in the leasts of this having been one 
cause of the multiplication of divinities in the heathen world. 
The belief of dryads and naiads, of the genius of the wood, and 
tlie god of the river, among men of lively imaginations, in the 
early ages of tlie world, easily arose from this turn of mind. 
When their favourite rural q})jects had often been animated in 
their fancy, it was an easy transition to atttibute to them some 
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real divinity, some unseen power or genius wtiich inhabited 
them, or in some peculiar manner belonged to them.* Imagi- 
nation was* highly gratified, by thus gaining somewhat to rest 
upon with more stability ; and when belief coincided so much 
witli imagination, very s%kt causes would be sufficient to 
establish it. 

From this deduction may be easily seen how^it comes to 
pass, that personification makes so gieat a figure in all com- 
positions, where imagination or passion have any concern. On 
mnuuKialile occasions, it is the very language of imagination 
and passion, and therefore, deserves to b^ attended to,# and 
examined mth peculiar care. There are three dilferent degrees 
of this figure ; wliich it is necessary to remark and distinguish, 
ill order to determine the propriety of its use. Tlie first is, 
when some of the properties or qualities of living creatures are 
ascribed to inanimate objects ; the second, wJien those inanimate 
objects are introduced as acting like such as have life ; and the 
third, when they are represented, either as speaking to us, or as 
•listening to what we say to them. 

The first and lowest degree of this figure* consists in as- 
cribing to inanima,te objects some of tlie qualities of living crea- 
tures. Where this is done, as is' most commonly the case, in 
a word pr two, and by way of an epithet added to the object/ 
' a raging storm, a deceitful disease, a cruel disaster,* &c. it 
raises the style so little, that the humblest discourse will admit 
itu.lhout any force. This, indeed, *^is such an obscure degree 
of personification, that one may doubt whether it deserves the 
name, and miglit not be classed with simple ipetaphors, which 
escape in a maimer unnoticed. Happily employed, howe\er, it 
sometimes adds beauty and sprightliness to an expression, as in 
thfs line of Virgil : 

A tit coDjurato descendens Dacus ab Istro.— Gcor. i*u 497. 

Where the personal epithet, conjuraiOy applied to the river hirOy 
is infinitely more poetical tlian if it had been oppliecl to the 
person thus : 

Attt conjuratus descendens Dacus ab Istro. 

A*very little taste \\iU make any tnc feel the difference between 
these two lines. 

The next degree of this figure is, when we introduce inani- 
mate olgepts acting like those that have life. Here we rise a 
stej) higher, and the personification becomes sensible. Accord- 
to the nature of -the action, which we altriUute to those in- 
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animate olyects, * and tlie particularity with which we describe 
it, such is the strength of the figure. When pursued to any 
length, it belongs only to studied harangues, to highly figured 
and eloquent discourse : when slightly touched, It may be 
admitted into subjects of less elevation. Cicero, for instance, 
speaking of the cases where killing another is lawful in self- 
delencc, use^ the following words : “ Aliquando nobis gladius 
ad occidcndiiiii hoiuineni ab ipsis porrigitur legibl^i." ^(Orat. 
pro Milone.) The expression is happy. The laws are per- 
sonified, as reaching forth their hand td give us a sword for 
putting one to dej^th. Such short personifications as these 
may be admitted, even into moral treatises, or works of cool 
reasoning ; and provided tliey be easy and not strained, and 
that ^vie:*.be not clojed with too frequent returns of them, they 
ha\e a good effect on style, ami render it both strong and 
lively. ^ 

^ The genius of our language gives us an advantage in the use 
of this figure. As, with us, no substantive nouns liave gender, 
or arc ma.sculiiv‘ and feminine, except the proper nanifs of male 
and female creatures, by giving a gender to any inanimato 
object, or abstract idea, that is, in place of the pronoun //, using 
the personal pronouns, he or she, we presently raise the style, 
and begin personification. In solemn discourse, this maj often 
be done to good puq^ose, when speaking of reli^on, or virtue, 
or our country, or any sucli object of dignity. I shall give a 
remarkably fine example from a sermon of Bishop Sherlock’s, 
where we shall see natural religion beautifully personified, and 
be able to judge from it of the spirit and grace wliich this figure, 
wlien well conducted, bestows^ oil ’a discourse. I Iimst take 
notice, at the same time, tliat it is %n instance of this figure, 
carried as fai as prose, even in its highest elevation, will admit, 
and, therefore, suited only to* conipositicms where the great 
efforts of eloquence are allowed. The'* author is comparing ^ 
together our Saviour and Mahomet: ** Go,” says he, “ to your 
Natural. Religion ; lay before her Mahomet, and his * disciples, ; 
aryayed in ariAour and*blood, riding in triumph over the spoils 
of tlu^usands who fell by his victorious sword. Show her the 
cities which he set in flames, the countries which he ravaged and'i 
destroyed, and the miserable distress of all the inhabitants ot the, 
earth. When slie has view ed him in this scene, carry her into , 
Jiis retirement ; show her tlie propliet’s chamber ; bis concubines ^ 
and bis wives ; and let her hear him allege revelattbn, and a 
divine commissiim, to justify his adultery and lust.. When she 
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' is tired with this prospect, then show her the blessed Jesus, 
humble and meek, doing good to all the sons of men. Let her 
see him in his most retired privacies ; let her folbw him to the 
mount, and hear his devotions and supplications to God. Carry her 
to his table to \dew his poor fare, and hear his heavenly discourse. 
Let her attend him to the tribunal, and consider the patience 
with which he endured the scolTs and reproaches of his enemies. 
Lead Jjex te his cross ; let her view him in the agdny'^ of death, 
and hear his last prayer for his persecutors ; Father, forgive 
thenif f.)*' they know not what they do 1 — ^Wlicn Natural llcligion 
has thus viewed both, ask her, which is the prophet of God V 
But her answer we have already had, when she saw part of tins 
scene, through the eyes of the centurion, who attended at the 
cross. By him she spoke, and said. Truly this Man was the Son 
of GodJ*^"^ This is more than elegant; it is truly sublime. Tin; 
whole passage is animated ; and the figure rises at llie con- 
clusion, when Natural Religion, who, before, was only a spec- 
tator, is introduced as speaking by the centurion’s voice. It lias 
the better ^jffect too, that it occurs at the conclusion of a discourse, 
where we naturally look for most warmth and dignity. Did 
Bishop Sherlock^s sermons, or, indeed, any English sermons 
whatever, afford us many ^passages equal to this, we should 
oftener have recourse to them for instances of the beauty of 
composition. * v 

Hitherto we have spoken o^ prose ; in poetry personifieri- 
tion > of tliis kind are extremely frequent, and are, indeed, the 
life and soul of it. We expect lo find every thing animated in 
the descriptions of a poet who has a lively fancy. Accordingly 
Homer, the father and prince ofpoets^is remarkable for tlie use 
of this figure. Wjir, pesjpe, .darts, spears, towns, rivers, every 
tiling, in short, is alive in his writings. The same is the caso 
with Milton and Shakespeare. No personification, in any 
author, is more striking, or introduced on a more proper occa- 
sion, than the following of Milton’s, on occasion of Eve’s eating 
the forbidden fruit : ' 

So her rash hand, in evU hoiif, 

Foith reaching to the fnut, she pluck'd, she eat; 

Earth felt the wonyd an<l Nature, from her seat, 

Sighing, through all hci woiks, gave signs of vroe, 

Tl.at all wasS lost. Par. Lost, ix. 780. * 

All the circumstances and ages of men, poverty, riches, youtJi, 
old age,,all the dispositions and passions, melancholy, love, 

* Bishop Sherlock’s Serinohs, vol. i. disc«‘?« 
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grief, contentment, are cajftible of being personified in poetry, 
with great propriety. Of this, we meet with frequent examples 
in Milton’s Allegro Jind Penseroso, Parnell’s Hymn to Content- 
ment, Thomson’s Seasons, and all tlie good poets : nor indeed, 
is it ca^to set any bounds to personifications of this kind, in 
poetry. ^ 

One of th^ greatest pleasures wc receive from poetry, is, to 
find ourselves always in the midst of our fellows ; ‘and to*Ree 
ever^ tiling thinking, feeling, and acting, as we ourselves do. 
T’his is perhaps the principal charm of this sort of figured style, 
li it introduces #is into society with all nature, and interests 
u even in inanimate objects, by forming a connection between 
then» and us, tlirough that sensibility which it ascribes to them. 
This is-tixoinplilird in the following beautiful passage of Thom- 
son's Summer, wherein the^life which be bestows upon all 
nature, when describing the effects of the rising sun, renders the 
scenery uncoimnonly gay and interesting : 

I5ut yo^dci comes the powerful kin;^ of day, 

K<*|oi(*inpr in the cast. The lessening cloud. 

The kindling azure, and the monnlaiii’s hiow 
Tipt with ethereal his near approacli 

Betoken glad, 

By thee icfmed, 

In brisker moasuics, the rclucent tream 
Fiisks o’er the mead. The piccipu e abrupt, 

Projecliiis; lioiroi on the blackcu’d flood, 

Softens at tUy retuin. Th<' desert joys, 

Wildly thion^h all lus melancholy boMml« ; 

Kude ruins {^litter ; dnd the biiny deep. 

Seen fioin some ppinted piomontory*.s top. 

Reflects from every llnetnatiu^ wave 
A (glance extensive as the day. 

The same effect is remarkable in that tine passage of Milton : 

-To the nuptial bow^gr 

I led her blushing; like the mom. All hr.iven 
And happy constellations, on that hour. 

Shed their selectest influtmee. Tlie earth 
Gave si^irns of g;ratulation, and each hill. . 

Joyous the birds: fresh g^alcs, and a^entle airs, 

Whisper’d il to the woods, and from their wings 
Flum; rose, flung odoar from the spicy shrub. 

Disporting.— 

^ The third and highest degree of *this figure remains to be 
mentioned, when inanimate objects are introduced, not only as 
feeling and acting, but as speaking to us, or hearing and listen- 
ing when we address ourselves to them. This, though on 
several occasions far from being unnatural, is, ^owever, mofre 
difficult in the execution, thaif the other kinds of personification 
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this is plainly th^ boldest of all Rhetorical figures ; it is the 
style of strong passion only; and, therefore, never to be at- 
tempted, unless when ilie mind is considerably heated and agi- 
tated. A slight personification of some inanimate thing,, acting 
as if it had life, can be rejished by the mind, in the ^idst of 
cool description, andivhen its ideas are going on in ordinary 
^ain. But it must be in a state of violent emotion, and have 
de^arted^considerably from its common track of thought, before 
it can so far realize the personification of an insensible object, 
as to conceive it listening to what we say, or making any return 
to us. All strong passions, however^ have^ tendency to use 
this figm-e; not only love^ anger, and indignation, but even 
those which are seemingly more dispiriting, such as grief, re- 
morse, and melancholy. For all passions struggle for vent, and 
if they can find no otW object, tpill, rather than be silent, pour 
themselves forth to woods, and rocks, and the most insensible 
things ; especially, if these be in any degree connected with the 
causes and objects that have thrown the mind into this agitation. 
Hence, ,^n poetry, where the greatest liberty is allowed to the 
language of passion, it is easy to produce many beautiful exam- 
ples of this figure. 'Milton affords us an extremely fine one, in 
that moving and tender address which Eve makes to Paradise, 
just before sHic is compelled to leave it. 

Ob I uiiexpected stroke, worse than of death ! 

Must J thus les^ve thee. Paradise ! thus leave 
Thee, native soil, these happy walks, and shades. 

Fit haunt of Gods ! where Iliad hope to spend 
Quiet, tpouvh sad, tiie respite of that day, 

IVhlch ^ust be mortal to us both. O fiowers ! 

That never will in other climate grow, 

My early visitation and my last 

.Aft evX 'Which 1 bred up with tender hand, 

From your first bp’ning bods, and gave you names ! 

Who now si&U rear you to the sun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from tli^ ambrosial fount ! 

Book ii. 1. 268. 

Tlii9 i'< altogeAier the language of nature, and of female paMion. 
It is observable, th9.t all plaintive passions are peculiarly prona 
to the use of this figure. The complaints which Philoctetes, in 
Sophocles, pours out to ,the rocks and caves of Lenmoa, amidsi 
the excess of his grief and despair, are remarkably fine example^ 
of it.* And there are frequent examples, not in poetry only 
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but in real life, of persons, when jus^ about to sofler deatl^ 
taking a passionate farewell of the sun, moon, and stars, or other 
'sensible objects around them. 

There are two great rules for the management of this sort "j 
of pei^niheation. The first rule is, never to attempt it, unless 
when pr^pted by a strong passioni and never to continue it when 
the passi^ begins to flag. It is one of those high ornaments, 
which can Wy find place in the most Warm and sj^irited parts 
of composition ; and there, too, must be'employed with modera- 
tion. 

The second rule is, never to personify any object in this way, 
bat such as has some dignity in itself, and can make a proper 
figure in this elevation to which we raise it. The observance of 
this rule is required, even in the lower degrees of jrtsrsonifica- 
tion j but still more, when an address is made to the personified 
object. To address the corpse of a deceased friend, is natural ; 
but to address the clothes which he w^ote, introduces mean and 
degrading ideas. So also, addressing the several parts of one’s 
body, as if they were animated, is not congruous to the dignity 
of i^assion. For this reason, I must condemn the Allowing 
passage, in a very beaiitifnl poem of ftir. Pope\s, Eloisa to 
Abelard. 

Dear fatal name' lest evci unreveaVd, 

Noi pAbS these Ups in hol> silence sealed \ 

Hide it, my heait, within thatclo.se disguise. 

Where, inix*d with God’s, his lov'd idea lies: 

Ohl write it not, mv iiaml !— his name \;ippeais 
Already written — Hint it out, my tears ^ 

Here are several diflerent objects find parts of the body personi- 
fied ; and each of them is addressed or spoken to ; lef us consider 
with what propriety. The first is, the name of Abelard : Dear 
fatal name ! ever,” ike. To this no reasonable objection 
can be made. For, as the name of a person often stands for the 
person himself, and suggests the same ideas, it can bear tins 
personification with sufficient dignity. Next, Elcjisa speaks to 
herself, and personifies her heart for this purpose : ‘‘ Hide it, my 
heart, within that close,” &c. As the heart is a dignified part of 
the humam frame, and is often put for the mind or affections, tliis 
also ma^ pass without blame. But, wben from her heart she 

** O ittountftinff, rivers, rocks, and savage herds. 

To you I speak ! to you alone, I now 
Must breathe my sorrows ’ yon are wont to liear 
My sad complaints, and 1 will tell you all t 

Tliat I have suAered fro^t AcluUei' Fon."— KaAifjjLiSi 
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passes to her liand> and tells her baud not to write hia 
this is forced and unnatural ; a personified hand ia low, add not 
in the style of true passion ; and the figure becomes still Worse, 
Jp^lien, in the last place, she exhorts her tears to blot out what 
her hand had written, Oh ! write it not,^ &c. Thesis, in 
tliese two lines, an air of ciJIgraininatic conceit, whi^ native 
passion never suggests ; and which is altogether unsuitiole to the 
tenderness ^^licli breathes through the rest of that excellent poem. 

In prose compositions, this figure requires to be used with 
still greater moderation and deliency. The same liberty is not 
allowed to the imagination there, as in poetry. The same assis- 
tances cannot be obtained for raising passion to its proper height 
by the force of numbers, and the glow of style. However, ad- 
dresses to inanimate objects are not excluded from prose ; but 
have their place only in the higher species of oratory. A public 
speaker may on some occasions very properly address religion 
or virtue ; or his native country, or some city or province, which 
has suffered perhaps great calamities, or been the scene of some 
men:ioralj|e uctiod. But we must remember, that as such ad- 
dresses are among the highest efforts of eloquence, they sliould 
never l)e attempted, unless by persons of more than ordinary 
genius. For if tlie orator fails in his design of moving our pas 
sions by them, he is sure of being laughed at. Of all frigid 
things, the most frigid are the awkward and unseasonable at* 
tempts sometimes made towards such kinds of personificaUoii, 
especially if they be long contiflued. We see the writer or 
speaker toiling, arid labouring to express the language of some 
passion, which he neither feels himself, nor can make us feel. 
We remain not only cold, but frozen ; and are at full leisure to 
criticise on the ridiculous figure whicli tlie personified olgect 
makes, when wc ought to have been transported with a glow of 
enthusiasm. Some of the Frendi writers, particularly Bosquet 
attd Flechier, in their sermons and funeral orations, have at- 
tempted and ^executed this, figure, not without waiunth And 
dignity. Their works are exceedingly wortliy of being ce»- 
j Aidted, for instances of this, and of several other ornaments of 
Indeed, the vivacity and ardour of die French ;|etijnA is 
mjiJrAlaiiited to this bold species of oratory, than tfiri more oor* 
loiifi!: il^Ut less animated genius of the British, wlwi in 
very rarely attempt any of the high figures of 

r '• ' ' ' 
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So much for peraomfioatioils or prosopopoeia^ in all its different 
forms. 

Apostrophe is a figure so much of the same kind> that it will 
not^quire many words. It is an address to a real person ; but 
one ^io is either absent or dq^d> as if he were present and 
listenih^o us. It is so much allied to an address to inanimate 
objects p^<«oniiied, that both these figures are sometimes called 
apostrophes. However, the proper apostrophe iS in boldness 
one degree lower than the address to personified objects ; for it 
certainly requires a less effort of imagination to suppose persons 
present who are dead or absent, than to animate insensible 
beings, and direct our discourse to them. Both figures are sub- 
ject to the same rule of being prompted by passion,Jn order to 
render .them natural : for both arc the language of passion or 
strong emotions only. Among the poets apostrophe is frequent; 
as in Virgil : * 

-Pereunt HypanUque Dy masque ^ 

Conti vi a «>ocii$ ; nec le tua pliirima, Pantheu, 

L«il>^iiUMn pietas, tier A polling intiila twit !* AE)n. |i. 428. 

lU line fnneral oration of Mai y of Austiia, Queen of France, the aaaior addresses 
Algiers, in the prospect of the advantage which the aims of Louis XIV. were to 
gain over it . ** Avaiit lui U Fiance, piesque sans vaisscanx, tenoit en vain anx 
deux liters* Maintenant, on les volt eonveites depiiis Ic levant jusqu\u cou* 
chant de nos ilottes victoi tenses; et la haidiesse Franroise poiie partont la 
terreur avec le noin dc Louis. Tn cederas, tu tombeias sous ce vainqueiir, 
Alger * riche des .dcpoiiilles do la ( hit^tUnU*. To di'^ois en ton rami avaie, Je 
tiens la mer sous mes 1ol\, et les nations sont ma proic. La legeiet^ de tes 
vaisseaux te donnoit de la contiaiice. ISlai*- tti te iciias attaqiiO dans tes 
mnrailles, Ammo nn mscan lavissant qu'on iioA cheudier panni ses loiheis 
et dans son nid, oh tl partage son bntln d ses petii^. Tn rends deja tes csclaves. 
Louts a hris6 les fers, dont lu accalilois ses snjets.'" i^c. In another passage of 
the same oration, he thus apostrophues the Isle of Pheasants, which had been 
rendered famous bv bemg the scene of Uiosnconfeicm*es, in which the tiealy of 
the Pyreniice*! between Fiance and Spain, and the inaiiiage of this princess with 
the king of France, were concluded. ** Isle paci6quc, ou se doivent terminer les 
difTf^rends de deux grands empires d qiii tu scis de Umites : isle tternenement 
sn^inorahle par les coiil^*rcnees de denx grands tuinistres.-~-Augustejoninceoh 
deux ddres nations, longteinps ennemies et alors reconcilit^os par Marie Th^icset 
s'avanrciit snr lenrs coulins, leurs rois h lenr tele, non phii/ pour se combatMe, 
mals poor s'emhrasscr.— Ff'tes fiacr<6es, maiiage fortune, voile nuptial, bcu^dic- 
tioo, saciiflce, puis- je m^lcr aiijourd’hui VOS c^ri6inonles etvos pompes aveeces 
pompes fqnhbres, et le comble grandeurs a\ec leiira ruines 1” In the funeral 
option pf Henrietta, queen o^tCngland, (which is perhaps the noblest bf all his 
compositions,) aller recounting all she had douo to support her uiifortiinute hus- 
baiui, he concludes with this beautiful apostrophe : O mere ! O femme I Oreum 
admirable et digue d'nne mcUleiirc fortune, si les fortunes de la tone (’toient 
qitelqOe chose ! Enfin U faut coder d votre sort. Vons avez assez soutemi I'etat, 
qui cst atta(|ud par une ibree invincible ct divine. 11 ne reste plus d^soimais, 
clnoii qtte volts toniex ferine parmi ses ruines.” 

* Pantheos ! tkee, thy mitre, nor the bAids 
Of awfiil Pluebus> sav'd from impious hands.— Drydew# 
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Tlie poems of Ossiati are full of the most beautifal instances 
of this figure : « Weep on the rocks of roaring wiods^ 0 maid 
of Inistore; bend thy fair head over the waves, thou fairer 
than the ghost of the hills, when it moves in a sunbeav^i at 
noon over the silence of Morveu ! He is fallen ! tliy y;^th is 
low ; pale beneath the sword of Cuthullin QuintiUjjfi atihrds 
us a very fine example in prose; when, in the begii/iing of his 
sixth book, deploring the uutiinelj death of his son, which had 
happened during the course of the work, he makes a very inov,. 
ing ai»n tender apostrophe to him, « Nam quo ille animo, qua 
medicorum admiratione, mensium octo \aletu<lineni tnlit J 
in supremis consolaius est? quam etiam dehch^flfej 
non noster/ipsuin ilium alienatne mentis errorem ciiiSI solas 
literas habuit? Tuosne ego, O mem spes inaiie« ! labentes 
otulos, tuum fugientem spaitum vidi? Tumn corpus frigi- 
dum, exsaiigue complexus, aiiiinam recipere, auramquo coirf* 
niuocm liaurire ainplms potui ? — Teiie c^onsulari nuper adoptione 
ad omnium spes honorum patris admotmn, fe avunculo prsetori 
generum fiestinatuin, te omnium »spe Atlicce eloquc ntia' candi^ 
datum, parens superstes tantum ad pamas amisi In this 
passage, Quintilian sho'ws tlie true genius of an orator, as much 
as he does elsewliere that of the critie. 

For such bold figures of discourse as strong personifications, 
addresses to persoiiifitcl objects, and apostiophes, the glowing 
iinagination of tins ancient oriental nations was particularly 
fitt J. Hence, in the sacred Scriptures, we hnd some very 
remarkable instances: O thou sv^ord of the Lord ! •now long 
will it be ere tJiou lie quiet ! put tlijself up into the scabbard, 
rest and be still ! How can it be quiet, seeing the Lord hatli 
given it a charge against Ashkelon, and against the sca-shore ? 
there he hath appointed it.^l Theie is one passage 

« nnpkX, Book 1. 

f ** Uitlk what iipnit, and bow raucli to the adniiiation of the nh>ftk*iaasi 
did he h04i Uiiotijriidut ei^ht maoth$ liU lini^eiiu^ disties^* With wlslt tender 
atteiftioiM did he study, even in the last estiemity, to comtort me : and, whe^n no 
loini^er bjinselt, how aileetiusj; was it to behold the disorder od etfortu of hi» 
vnifiderlnjt nnud, wholly employed oo tiibjecU of literature ' Ah ! toy OmitTated 
and iatlen hopes! have I then beheld your closing eye», and kieard the last Kroan 
lil’oto your lips? After bavttig embraced yo«i cold and hteathlest lAdy, haw 
waailhiiay power to diaw the vital air, or coniimie to dtaa a miserable hirf 
Whcitt I hadynst beheld }oa raised by coiisalar adoption to the prospect of aU 
yodr faUter'a hottouis, destined to be son-in-Uw to your uncle the Prwto^, pa|tdad 
out by iifeqeral aapectatlon as the snccesstnl caudidate tor the prlae of Attic ^U>* 
quetiee, In U*>s watnckit of yoiti openinft honours, must t ioia you fOt ever» apd 
layhain an anhhpiql yafewt, surviving only to sailer woe r 

t Jeremhdb xlvlh 0, T. 
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tltolar, which I most not omit to mention, because it contains 
* a greater assemblage of sublime ideas, of bold and daring figures, 
than is perhaps any where to be met with, it is in die four* 
teei^ chapter of Isaiah, where the prophet thus describes the 
fall «S|^e Assyrian empire : “ Thou shalt take up this proverb 
egainsn^ie king of Babylon, anft say. How hath the oppressor 
ceased ! t 1^ golden city ceased ! The Lord hath broken tlxe 
staff of the wicked, and the sceptre of the rulers. ‘He who smote 
tlie people in wrath with a continual stroke : he tiiat ruled 
the nations in anger, is persecuted, and none hindereth. The 
whole earth is at rest, and is quiet; tliey break forth into 
singing. Yea, the fir-trees rejoice at thee, and the cedars of 
Lebanon, saying. Since thou art laid down, no filler is come 
riip against us. licit from beneath is movetl for ttiee, to meet 
"thee 111 thj coming : it .stirreth up the dead for thee, even all the 
chief ones of the earth : it bath raisi;d uj) from their thrones all 
the kings of the nations. All they sliall speak, and ouy unto 
thee. Art thou also become weak as n e ? Art thou become like 
unto us? Thy pomp is hi ought down to the grav^. and llie 
noise of thy viols ; the worm is sjiread under thee, and the worms 
cover thee. How art (liou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of 
the morning ! how art thou cut down to the ground, which didst 
weaken the nations ! For thou hast said in thine heart, I will 
ascend into heaven, 1 will exalt my throne above the stars of 
iiod ; I will sit also upon the mount of the congregation, in the 
sides of (he north. 1 will ascend above the heights of the clouds, 
I will be* like the Most High. Yet thou shalt be brought down 
to hell, to the sides of the pit. They that see thee shall narrowly 
look upon thee, and consider thee, sajing. Is this the man that 
made (he earth to tremble, tliat dijl shake kingdoms? that made 
the world as a wilderness, and destroyed the cities thereof? that 
opened not the house of his prisoners ? All the kings of the na- 
tions, even all of ttiem lie in glory, every one in his own house. 
But Utou art cast out of thy gi'ave, like an abpminable branch : 
and as tho raimeiit of those that ai'o siaiu, thrust through w'itb a 
sword, that go down to the stones of the pit, as a carcass trod- 
dwB yiidei^ feat.” This w'liole passage is full of sublimity. E>ciy 
objeot is animated ; a variety of personages are introduced ; W'o 
War the Jews, the fir-trees, and cedars ot Lebanon, the ghosts 
,of daparted kings, the king of Babylon himscltj ami those who 
look upon his body, all speaking in tbeir order, and acting Uieir 
different parts without confusion 
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COMPARISON, ANtltHESIS, INTERROGATION, CXCLAMA^N, 
AND OrHl<Ut FK^UKES OP SPEECH. / 

We are still engaged in tic consideration o^^guares of 
speech ; wliiuli, as they add much to the beauty of style when 
properly employed^ and are at the same time liable to be greatly 
abused, require a careful discussion. As it would be teiuous to 
dwelt on all tlie variety of figurative expressions which rhetori- 
cians have enumerated, I cho.se to select (he capital figures, such 
as occm most frequently, and to make my remarks on these ; the 
principles and rules laid down concerning them will sufficiently 
direct us to the use of the rest, either in prose or poetry. Of 
metaphor, which is the piost common of them all, 1 treated 
fully ; and in the last lecture, I discoursed of hyperbole, per- 
souifiratiou, and apostrophe. This lecture will nearly finish 
what rcmqins on the head of figures. 

Comparison, or simile, is what I am to treat of first $ ft 
figure frequently employed both by poets and prose-WTiters, for 
the ornament of composition. In a iorincr lecture, I explained 
fully the difference betwi.xt this and metaphor. A metaphor is a 
comparison implied, but net ( \prcssed as such ; as when I say, 
* Achilles is alien,” \ueaning that he resembles one in courage 
or strength. A comparison us, wlieti lie resemblance between 
two objects is expressed in form, and generally pursued more 
fully than the nature ol a metaphor admits ; as W'hen I say, 
“ The actions of princes are like those gi eat rivers, the coarse 
of which every one beholds, b,ut their springs have been seen by 
few.” This slight instanr.e will show, that a hapiiy comparison 
is a kind of sparkUng ornament, which adds not a little lustre 
and beauty to discourse ; and hence such figures are termed 'by 
Cicero, “ oratioqis lumina.” 

The pleasure we take in comparisons i.s just and natural, 
Wo may remark three different sources whence it arises, f^St, 
i)rom the pleasure which nature has annexed to Uiat act of the 
mind by which we compare any two objects together, trace re^ 
seteblahooo among those that are different, and efifferenees among 
those that resemble each other; a pleasure, the final catisa pf 
which is> to pi'Ompt us to remark and observe, and thereby tsf 
bake ns advance in useful knowledge. This operatlms Of the 
mind is naturalj^ imd onivcraally agreeable ; qf> appears fhMn 
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the delight which even children have m comparing tilings to 
. gather, as soon as they are capable of attending to the objects 
tiiat surround them. Secondly, the pleasure of comparison 
ar^es from the illustration which the simile employed gives to the 
prim^pal object ; from the clearer view of it which it presents ; 
or thwunore strong impression* of it which it stamps upon the 
mind ; w^d thirdly, it arises from the introduction of a new, and 
commonly a splendid object, associated to tlie p^ncipal one of 
which we treat; and from the agreeable picture which that 
object presents to tlie fancy ; new scenes being thereby brought 
into view, which, without the assistance of this figure, we could 
not have cryoyod. 

. All comparisons whatever may be reduced under two heads, 
^ exflainmg and embeUihhmg comp.*irisous. For whcli a writer li- 
henr tlie object of which he treats to any other thing, it alwaj s 
is, or at least alwajfH should lie, with a view either to make us 
understand that object more distinctly, or to dress it up, and 
adorn it All manner of subjects admit of evjilamiug compari- 
sons., Let an author be re.'i.soning ever so .siricilj, or treating 
the most absfiuse point in ]diilosopJiy, lie m.iy verj properly in- 
troduce a coiiipHrison, iiu rely n ifh a view to m.iko his subject 
belter understood. Of this nature is the following in Mr. l£ar- 
ris’s Hermes, oinplojed to explain a very abstract point, tho dis- 
tinction between tlie powers ol sense and imagination in the hu- 
man mind, " As nax,” says ho, “-nould not be adequate to the 
purpose of signature, if it bad not the power to retain as will as 
to receive the impression, the same holds of tlie soul with respect 
to sense and imagination. Sense is its receptive power ; imuj;,i- 
nation its retentive. Had it sense without imagiualioii, it would 
not be as wax, but as water, where, tliungh all impressions be 
instantly made, yet as soon as they are made tliey arc instantly 
lost” fn couiparisous of this nature, the understanding is con- 
cerned much more than the fancy : and therefore the only rules 
to be observed, witli respect to them, are, that they be clear, and 
that they be useful ; that they tend to render our conception of 
the prinmpal object more distinct ; and that they do uot lead our 
view aside and bewilder it with any false light, 

Ilut embellishing comparisons, iptroduced not so much with 
a view to inform and ipstruct, as to adorn the subject of which^ 
ive treat, are those with which we are chiclly concerned at pre-' 
as figures of speech ; and those, indeed, which most fre- 
epuniiy occur. Resemblance, as I before mentioned, is the foun- 
dation of this ^gure. W^must not, however, ^ke resemblaooe, 
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in too oirict a senso, for actual aimilitude amt Ukaneaa of ap- 
prarance. Two objects may sometimes bo very happily com- 
pared to one anotlior, though tltey resemble each other, strictiy 
speaking, in nothing; only because they agree in the e%cts 
wliich they produce upon the mind ; because they raise a^ain 
of similar, or, what may be callfid, concordant ideas ; smtnat tile 
remembrance of Ibe one, when recalled, serves to strmiglhen the 
impression made by the other. For example, to describe the 
nature of soft and melancholy music, Ossian says; " Tito music 
of Carryl was. like the memory of joys that are past, pleasant 
and minu'nful to tlie soul.” Tiiis is happy and delicate. Yet, 
surely, no kind of mnsic has any resemblance to a feeling of the 
mind, such as (he memory of past jov s. Had it been compared 
to the voire*uf ibe nightingale, or the murmur of the stream, as 
it would have been by some ordinary poet, tlie likeness would 
have been more strict ; but, by founding liis simile upon the ef- 
fect which Carryl's music produced, the poet, while he conveys 
a very tender image, gives ns, at the same time, a much stronger 
impression of <hc nature and strain of that music : “ Like the 
memory of joj s that are past, pleasant, and mournful to the 
soul.” 

Tn general, whether comparisons be founded on tlie simili- 
tude of the two objects compared, or on some analogy and 
agreement in their clTects, the fundamental requisite of a com- 
pa.'isun is, that it shall serve to illustrate the object for the sake 
of which it is introduced and to give us a stronger conception of it. 
Some little excursions of fancy may be permitted, in pursuing the 
simile ; but they must never deviate far from the principal object. 
If it be a great and noble one, every circuntstauce in the com- 
parison must tend to aggrandize it ; if it be a beautiful one, to 
render it more amialile ; if terrible, to fill us with more awe. 
But to be a little more particular : the rules to be given concern- 
ing comparisons, respect chiefly two articles ; tlie propriety of 
their introduotion, and the nature of the objects whence they 
are taken. 

First, iiie propriety of tlteir introduction. From what has 
been already said of comparisons, it appears that they are not, 
like the figures of whivh 1 treated in the last lectiue, thb Ian- 
■ g«age «f strong passion. No; they are tlie language of ima- 
ginatittn t-ath^r ^an of passion : of an imagination Sj^ghtly, 
inde^ aa4 iifanned ; but uudistm-bed by any violent or agiti^ 
„ emotion. Strong passion is too severe to admit (his {day of 
^ leisure to cast about for resembling oljeots; 

w fit 
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it dwell* «a that object which hw seized and taken possession 
p[ tlie soul. It is too much oeoapied and fdled by it, to turn its 
view aside, or to fix its attention on any other thing. An author, 
therefore, can scarcely commit a greater fault, tban> in the midst 
of pa*''jon, io introduce a simile. Metaphorical expression may 
be alluw'iible in such a situation ; though even this may be car- 
ried too falv{^ but the pomp and solemnity of a forma] compari- 
son is altogether a stranger to passion. It changes fclie key in a 
moment : relaxes and brings down the mind ; and shows us a 
writer perfectly at his ease, while he is personating some other, 
who is supposed to be under the torment of agitation. Our 
writers of tragedies are very apt to err here. In some of Mr. 
Rowe's plays, these flowers of similes have been strewed un- 
seasonably. Mr. Addison's Cato, too, is justly censurable in 
this respert j as, when Porcius, just after Lucia had bid him 
fareviell fur ever, and when he should naturally have been re- 
presented as in the most violent anguish, makes his reply in a 
studied and affected comparison : 

Thus o'er t)ic dying lamp the nnvtcpdy flame 
Hanti^s on a point, leaps oil by bts, 

Ami tails as loth to quit its hold. 

Thou must not fjo ; niy soul atill hovels o*ci thee, 

Ami Cdu*l aret loose. 

Every one must be sensible, that this is qmte remote from the 
language of nature on such occasions. 

However as comparison is not the style of strung passion, 
so neither,,when employed fur cinbellishmeiif , is it the language 
of a mind wholly unmuv e.<l. It is a figui e of dignity , and always 
requires some elevation in the subject, in order to make it pro- 
per : for it supposes the imagination to bo uueotmnonly enliven- 
ed, though tiie heart be not agitatcdlby passion. In a word, the 
proper place of comparisons lies in the middle region between 
tlie highly pathetic, and the very humble style. This is a wi«le 
field, and gives ample range to the figure. But oven this field 
we must take care not to overstock with it. For, as vve before 
said, it is a sparkling ornament, and all things tliat sparkle, 
dazzle and fatigue, if they recur too often. Similes should, 
even in^oetry* he used with moderatiqii, but, in prose writings, 
much Wtore ; otherwise, the style wiH become disagreeably florid, 
and tlie ornament lose its virtue and effect. 

I proeeed, next, to the rules that relate to objects whence 
comparisons should be drawn, supposing them^ introduced in 
Uieir proper place. 
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1q Uie first pjuse^ the; most not be drawn from tMngs which 
have too nem^ and obvious a resemblance to the object with 
which we compare them. The great pleasure of the act of com* 
paring lies, in discovering likenesses among things of ^ereat 
species, where we could not, at the first glance, expect a re* 
semblance. There is little iart or ingenuity in poii^g out the 
resemblance of two objects, that are so much akin, jw lie so near 
to one ano^er in nature, that every one sees they must be alike. 
When Milton compares Satan’s appearance, after his fall, to 
that of the suu suffering an eclipse, and affrighting the nations 
with portentous darkness, we are struck with the happiness and 
the dignity of the similitude. But when he compares Eve’s 
bower iu Paradise, to the arbour of Pomona ; or Eve herself to 
a drya(l,*or wood-nymph, wo receive little entertainment: as 
every one sees, that one arbour must, of course, in several 
respects resemble another arbour, and one beautiful woman 
another beautiful womad. 

Among similes faulty through too great obviousness of tite 
likeness, we must likewise rank tliose which are taken from 
objects 'become trite and familial* in poetical language. Such 
are the similes of a hero to a lion, of a person iu sorrow to a 
flower drooping its head, of violent passion to a teni|)e.st, of 
chastity to snow, of virtue to the sun or the stars, and many 
more of tiiis kind, with wliich we are sure to find modern 
wi iters, of second-rate genius, abomiding plentifully ; banded 
down from every Writer of verses to anotlier, as by hereditary 
right. These comparisons w ere, at first, ]>eriiaps, very proper 
for the pm'poses to which they are applied. In the ancient 
original poets, who took them directly from nature, not from 
their predecessors, they had beauty. But they are now baaten ; 
onr ears are so Hceastoiued to tlieni, that they give no awose- 
ment to the f4ncy. There is, indeed, no mark by which wa can 
mom readily distiuguisli a poet of true genius, from one of a 
barren imagination, than by the strain of th.dr compari«ens. 
AU wlio call themselves poets affect them ; but, whereas a were 
versifier copies no new image from nature, which appears, to his 
uninventive genius, exhausted by those who have gone before 
hini, and, thei'efore, couti^nts himself with humbly following (bnir 
traick,; to an author of real fancy, nature seems to onlocfc;, spoa* 
taneously, her hidden stores ; and the eye “ quick glancing from 
eariA io heaven” discovers new shapes and fornu, noV Uke*^ 
nesses between objects dnobserved before, vfbieh reader, (tie 
limiles tmgifijfl, expressive, and lively 
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Bttt> in th« Second plaoe^ aa comparisons ought not to be 
/oonded on likenesses too obvions, sUU less ought (hey to bo 
Ibnnded on those whioh are too taint and remote. For these, in 
place^of assisting, strain the fancy to Ooniprehend them, and 
throw no light upon the subject. It is also to be obserred, 
tirnt a comparison, which, in the piHncipal circumstances, carries 
a sufBcientiy, near resemblance, may become unuatural and ob- 
soure, if puslmd loo far. Nothing is more opposite to the de- 
sign of this figure, than to haiit after a great number of 
coincidences in minute points, merely to show how far tlie poet’s 
wit can stretch the resemblance. This is Mr. Cowley’s common 
fault ; whose comparisons generally run out so iar, as to become 
rather a studied exercise of wit, than an illustration of the prin- 
cipal object. We need only open his works, his odes especially, 
to find ifiitlances every where. 

In the tiiird place, the object from which a comparison is 
drawn, should never be au unknown objeet, or one of whieh lew 
people can form clear idea.s : “ Ad iuferendain rebus lucein,” 
says Quintilian, “ repertm sunt similitudines. Pru'clpu^ igitur, 
est cuslodieudum ne id quod .simiiitudinis gratill adst-ivimuh, aut 
obseumm sit, aut iguotiim. Debct onim, quod illustraiulce 
alterius rei gratia as.smuilur, ipsum esse elarius eo quod illumi- 
nat"* •• Comparisons, llicrelore, founded on pbilosophieal dis- 
coveries, or on tuiy thing with which persons of a certain trade 
only, or a certain profession, are conversant, attain not their 
I>roper effect. Tliey should be taken from those illustrious, 
noted objivts, which mo.st of the readers either liave seen, or 
can strongly conceive. This leads me to remark a fault of 
which modem poets are vciy apt to be guilty The aucieiits 
took their similes from that fare of nature, and that class of 
objects, witli which tliey and their readers were acqusunted. 
Hence lions, and wolves, and serpents, were fniitlid, and very 
proper sources of similes amongst them ; and these having be- 
come « sort of consecrated, classical images, are ^cry commonly 
adopted by the modems : ii\jodiriously, how ever, lor tlie pro- 
priety of them is now iu a great measure lost. It is only at 
second hand, and by description, that we are acquainted with 
monif of those objects ; and, to most rfaders of poetry, it were 
more to the purpose to describe Huns, or serpents, by similes 

• CSslnilwrtMm* have been introduced into discourw for the »Ac of tbrowmff 

on the Mibjeot. Wemmt, Uicrefoie, bemueli on oui Buaid. uot to cmnloy, 

•• Ui* newMd of onr simile, any object wbich is eithei ob»<v»*e or unknown. 
Tbat, omrsty, Wbkb is nsed for the purpuM of lilustnttlns some Mbei 
to be Mote obvions ond plain, than the winjf intended to be lllustr\led. — viii. 8. m 
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iHm men, than to describe men by Hons. Now-^Mnyi, 
v>6 can more easily form tlie conception of a fierce combat be- 
tween two men, tlion between a bull and a tigSr. Every country 
1ms a scenery peculiar to itself ; and tlie imagery of ever^ good 
poet will exhibit it. Tlie introduction of unknown objects, or of 
a foreign .scenery, betrays a^ocl copying, not after nature, but 
from oilier writers. 1 have only to observe furlhejif 

III lhe>lburt]| place, tliat, in compositions of a serious or 
elevated kind, similes should never lie taken from low or mean 
objects. These are degrading ; wherea.s, similes arc commonly 
inieaded to embellish, and to dignify ; and, therefore, unless in 
burlesqU'* nriting.s, or n here .similes are introduced purposely 
to \ iiify and diminish an object, mean ideas should never be 
presented to ns. Some of Homer's comparison, s have been 
taxed, without reason, on this account. For it is to be remem- 
bered, that the meauue^ss or dignity of objecks depemb, in a 
great degree, on the ideas and manners of the age wherein we 
live. Many similes, tliereforo, drawn from tlie incidents of rural 
life, w|pcli a]>pear low to ns, had abundance of dignity in those 
simpler ages of antiquity. 

I have now considered such of the figures of speech as 
seemed mo.st to merit a full and particular discussion : meta* 
phor, hyperbole, per.soniricatiou, apostrophe, and comparison. 
\ few moie jet remain to be mentioned; the proper use and 
conduct of whicK will be easily understood from the principles 
already laid down. 

As Comparison is founded on the resemblance, so Antitliesis 
on the contrast or opposition of two objects. Contrast lias 
alwajs this eflect, to make each of tlic contrasted objects appear 
in the stronger light "VYlHte, for instance, never appears so 
bright as when it is opposed to black ; and when both are 
viewed together. Antithesis, therefore, may on many occasions 
be emploj ed to advantage, in order to strengthen the impression 
which we intend that any object should make. Thus Cicero, < 
til hi > oration for Milo, representing the improbability of. Milo’s 
forming a design to take awaj the life of Clodius, at a time when 
all circumstances were unfavourable to such a design, and altar 
bo bad 1st other upporlvnities slip, when he could liave executed 
tbc iiouie (bsign, if he had formed it, with much more eaM and 
safetjt, heighlen.s our conviction of this iinprobabiUty by a slullid 
use of tips figure i “ Quern igif ur cum omnium gratift intorfioetw 
(intuit, bui||L\o!utt cum aliquorum qucrelft? (^em juiV# 
lofo, quent^mpore, (piem impui\f, non cat a||[sus> iltlwrib* 
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iniqao loco, alieno tempore, periculo capitis, non dubitavit 
occidere 7'’'^ In order to render an antithesis more complete, 
it in always of advantage, that the words and members of the 
sentence expressing the contrasted objects, be, as in this in* 
stance of Cicero’s, similarly constructed, and made to correspond 
to each other. This leads ns to reihark the contrast more, by 
setting the tilings which we oppose more clearly over agnins 
each other ; in the same manner as when we contrast a black 
and a white object* in order to perceive the full difference o 
tlieir colour, we would clioose to have both objects of the same 
bulk, and placed in the same li^ht Their resemblance to each 
otlier, ill certain circumstances, makes their disagreement in 
others more palpable. 

At the same time, I must observe, that the frequent use of 
antithesis, Vspeciallj w^iere the opposition of the words is nice 
and quaint, is apt to render stjle disagreeable. Such a sentence 
as the following, from Seneca, does very well, where it stands 
alone : “ Si quern voluens esse divitem, non est quod angeas 
divitias, sod miuuas cupiditates.’^f Or this : ^ Si »ul uaturam 
vives, nunquameris pauper; si ad opin»oriein, nunquam dives.’*]: 

A maxim, or moral sajing, properly < i ou^h ic<‘ci\os this form ; 
both because it is supposed to be the fruit of meditation, and 
because it is designed to be engraven on the memory, wln’ch 
recalls it more easily by the help of such contrasted exjiressious. 
But where a string of such sentences sucreed each other ; wlicre 
Uiis becomes an author's favourite and pi\ vailing maimer of 
expressing himself, his style is faulty : and it is upon this account 
Seneca has been often, and justly", censured. Surli a style ap- 
pears too studied and laboured; it gives us the im|>ression of 
an autlior attending more to his niaiuier of saying things, than 
to the things themselves which he says. Dr. Young, though a 
writer of real genius, was too fond of antillu^sis. In his Estimate 
of Human Life, we find whole passages that run in such a strain 
as this : ^ The peasant complains aloud ; the courtier in secret 

• “ Is it Cl edible that, when be declined puttini; ClodUiE to doatb witli tbe 
consent of all, he would cbooNe to do it with thc^disapraobation of maiw C an 
you that the peison whom he bctnpied to bla>, wlicn he might have fiotie 

Bowlcll fAl justice, in a convenient place, at a proper time, with secuu im- 
punity, lie made no scruple to minder a$;ainst justice, in an unfavoiuable place, 
at an otMeasoiiable time, and at the risk of capital coudeinnatiou r 

t ybuseek to mldte one rich, study not to incieasc his stores, bu* to ^ 
diminish Uis desires,** 

If yon regulate your desires according to the standard of iiatuic, you " 
^11 he poor 5 if according to tbe standard of opinion, yes^ will never be \ 
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repinets. In want, what distress! in affluence, wha( satiety! 
The great are under as much difficulty to expend witli pleasure, 
as the mean to labour with success. The ignorant, through 
ai^^grouttded hope, are disappointed j the knowing, tjtrough 
knowledge, despond. Ignorance occasions mistake ; mistake, 
disappointment; and disapilointiiient is misery. Knowledge, 
on the other hand, gives true judgment; and irue^ judgment of 
human thirgs, gives a demonstration of their insufficiency to our 
peace.^ TJicre is too much glitter in stich a style as this to 
plea ^r long. We are fatigued, by attending to such quaint and 
artificial sentences often repeated. 

There is anotlier sort of antithesis, the beauty of wdrich con- 
sists ill surprising us by the unexpected contrast of things which 
it brings together. JMuch wit may be shown in this ; but it 
belongs wholly to pieces of professed wit and humour, and can 
find no place in grave, compositions. Mr. Pope, who is re- 
markably fond of antithesis, is often happy in this use of the 
figure. So, in his Rape of the Lock : 

^ Whc»tlicr file nytnph Uiall break Diana’s law, 

Or auine iVuil cliina jar rc*ceivc a Caw ; 

()i slain liPi bonour, or j^er now !>rocailc ; 

Koioot her pra>ors, or miss a ma&quorade j 
C)t lose liei hoai t, or nocklaoc, at a ball, 

Oi wlictbct lieaveii has cloomM that Shock must fall. 

What is c ailed the point of an epigram, consists, for the most part, 
in some antithesis of this kind; surprising us with the smart 
ami unexpected turn which it gives to the thonglit , and ia the 
fewer words it is brongiit out, it is always the happier. 

Coiiiparisnn.s and antithesis are figures of a cool nature: 
the ])ro<lQclions of imagination, not of passion. Interrogations 
and Exclamations, of which I am next to speak, arc passionate 
figures. They are, indeed, on so many occasions, the native 
language of passion, that their use is extremely frequent; 
and, ill ordinary conversation, when men are heated, they 
prevail as much as in tlie most sublime oratory. The unfigured, 
literal use of interrogation, is, to ask a question ; but when men 
are proiiqiffed by passion, whatever they would affirm, or deny, 
with great vehemence,, they naturally put in th<; form of a 
question ; expressing thereby the strongest oonfitlence of tlie 
truth of liieir own sentiment, and appealing to tlieir hearers 
for the impossibility of the contrary. Thus, in Seripture: 
“Cod is nMt a man tliat lie should lie, neii^er the sop of 
man that liSjShonId repent. H«th he said Jt? and shaH lie 
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not do it ? Hath he epoken it 7 and shall he not make it 
good?*** So OemosiheiieSy addressing himself to tlie Athe- 
nians : ^ Tell me> ^ill you still go about and ask one another^ 
what^ews ? What can be more astonishing news than this, 
that the man of Maccdon makes war upon the Athenians, and 
disposes of the aflairs of Greece ?-^Is Philip dead? No, but he 
is sick. What signilies it to you whether he be dead or alive? 
For, if any thing happens to this Philip, you will pmnediately 
raise up anothe?-.” All this, delivered wiihont interrogation, 
had been faint and inellectual ; but the warmth and eagerness 
which this questioning method expresses, awakens the hearers, 
and strikes thorn with much greater force. 

Interrogations may often be eniplojed with propriety, in the 
course of no higher emotions than naturally arise id pursuing 
some close and earjicst reasoniiig. But exclamations belong 
only to stronger emotions of the mind; to surprise, ailmiration, 
anger, joy, grief, and the like ; 

lieu piftab! hpu piisca fidcs! iiivlctaque bcllu 
Dextta! ^ 

Both interrogation and exclamation, and, indeeil, all passionate 
figures of speech, operate upon ns by means of sympathy. Sym- 
pathy is a very powerful and extensive principle in our nature, 
disposing us to enter into every feeling and passion, which we 
behold expressed by others. Hence, a single person coining 
into company with strong marks, eitlier of melancholy or joy, 
upon his ^countenance, wdll diffuse that passion iu a moment 
through the whole circle. Hence, iu a great crowd, passions 
are so easily caught, and so fast spread, by tliat powerful con- 
tagion which the ouimated looks, cries, and ge stures of a multi- 
tude never fail to curry. Now, inteVrogatious and exelamations, 
being natural signs of a moved and agitated mind, always, when 
they are properly used, dispose us to sympathize witli the dispo- 
positions oftho.se w ho use them, and to feel as they 1‘eel, 

From this it follows, tliat tlie great rule witli regard to the 
conduct of such hgures is, that the writer attend to the maimer 
in whioh nature dictates to us ip express any emotion or passion, 
and Uitft lie give his language thati turn, and no other ; above 
dl\, tlmt he*nevef aflqct the stylo of.a |)assion which he does not 
feek With interrogations he may use a good deal ol‘ freedom ; 

m above observed, falling in so much with the ordinary 
eoiuraa of language and reasoning, even when no great vehemence 

• * Nfumbersi^chsp. xxiii* vt»r. lU* 
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h supposed to have place in the mind. But^ with respect to ex** 
clamation^;, he must be more reserved. Nothing has a worse 
effeot .than the frequent and unseasonable use of them. Rttw, 
joyenile writers imagine^ that by pouring tliem forth 6ften!,^liey 
render their compositions warm and animated. Whereas quite 
the contrary follows. They lender it frigid to excess. When 
an author is always calling upon us to enter into transports 
which he has said nothing to inspire, we are both disgusted and 
enraged at liim. He raises no sympathy, for he gives us no pas- 
sion of his own, in which we can take part. He gives us words 
and not passion ; and, of course, can raise no passion, unless 
that of indignation. Hence I am inclined to think, he was not 
much mistaken, who said, that when, on looking into a book, 
he found the pages thick bespangled with the point which is 
called “ punctum admirationis,” he judged this to be a sufficient 
reason for his laying it aside. And, indeed, were it not for the 
help of tliis ‘^punctum adinirationis,” with which many writers 
of the rapturous kind so much abound, one would be often at a 
loss to discover, whether or not it was exclamation which they 
aimed at: For> it has now become a fashion, among these wri- 
ters, to subjoin points of admiration to sentences, which contain 
nothing but simple affirmations, or propositions ; as if, by an 
affected method of pointing, they could transform them in the 
reader’s mind into high figures of eloquence. Much akin to this, 
h another contrivance practised by some writers, of separating 
almost all the members of their sentences from each otlier, by 
bla.ik lines ; as if, liy setting them thus asunder, they^ bestowed 
acme special importance upon them ; and required us, in going 
along, to make a pause at every other word, and weigh it well. 
This, I think, may be called a typographical figure of speech. 
Neither, indeed, since we hate been led to mention the arts of 
writers for increas*ing the importance of their words, does ano* 
tfaer custom, which prevailed very much some time ago,' seem 
worthy of imitation ; I mean that of distinguishing the sigmfioant 
words, in every^ sentence, by italic characters. On some occa- 
akma, it is very proper to use such distinctions. But when we 
them so far, as to mark with them every supposed empha*^ 
fical wprd, these words are apt to multiply so fast in the sKitht>i'’s 
imaginftiop, that every paifee^s crowded with italics ;; ^bich can 
effect whatever, but to hurt the eye and create f.on<« 
fusion, ^ sense point not out the most emphatical 

f 


^ vanauon in the type, especially when enuring so 
Will give smdl aid. And, aceordiogly/ 
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masterly writers^ of late, have, with good reason, laid aside aU 
those feeble props of significancy, and trusted wholly to lue 
we^Iit of their sentiments for commanding attention. But to 
return from this digression : 

Another figure of speech, proper only to animated and warm 
composition, is what some critical writers call Vision ; when, in 
place of relating somethiiTg that is past, we use the present 
tense, and describe it as actually passing before ouf eyes. Thus 
Cicero, in his fourth oration against Catiline : “ Videor eniiu 
niihi hanc urbem videre, lucciu orbis terrarum atque areem om- 
nium gentium, subito uno incendio concidentem ; cerno animo 
sepulta in patria miseros atque insepiiltos acervos civium ; ver- 
satur mihi ante ociilos adspectus CetJiegi, et furor, iitvestraceede 
bacchantis.”"^ This manner of description supposes a sort of 
enthusiasm, whicli carries the person who describes in some 
measure out of himself; and, when V^ell executed, must needs 
impress the reader or hearer strongly, by the force of that sj m- 
pathy which I have before explained. But, in order to a suc- 
cessful execution, it requires an unconimonly warm imagination* 
and such a hap]>y selection of circumstances, as shall make us 
think we see before our eyes (he scene that is describedr Other- 
wise, it shares the same fate with all feeble attempts towards pas- 
sionate figures ; that of throwing ridicule upon the author and 
leaving the reader more cool and uninterested than he was before* 
The same observations arc to be applied to repetition, suspension, 
correction, and many more of those figurative forms of speech, 
which rhetoricians have enumerated among the beauties of elo- 
quence. They are beautiful, or not, exactly in proportion as 
they are native expressions of the sentiment or passion intended 
to be heightened by them. Let nature and passion always speak 
their own language, and they will suggest figures in abundance. 
But, when we seek to counterfeit a warmth which we do not 
feel, no figures will either supply the defect, or conceal the im- 
posture. 

There is one figure (and I shall mention no more) of frequent 
use tltnong all public speakers, particularly at the bar, which 
Quintitian insists upon considerably, and calls Amplification. It 
consists ill an artful exaggeration <If all the circumstances of 
some object or action which we want to place in a strong light, 

• 1 «€em lo myvelf to behold thw city, the ornament of tlie cai tli, and the 

capital Of all nations, suddenly Involved in one conflaRi ation. I ^ee betore mo 
me iridOifi^htcred heaps of citlaens lying unbnried in tlie imdit ot their rnuKa 
country. The furious counteuanco^f Cethegus rises to niy\view, while wiui a 
vago Joy he is triauiphing ia your miseries.*’ c. 0. . 

a 
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either a gqod or a bad one. It is not so properly one Bgnrej as 
the i^anagement of several which we make.tb tend to* 
poinl It may be carried on by a proper use of itoagnifjib^ 6t 
ext^huating terms^ by a regular enumeration of particulars/ dt* fSfy 
throwing together, as into one ^nass, a crowd of eircumstanceV; 
by suggesting comparisons also with tWngs of a like nature. 
But the principal instrument by which it works, is by a climax^ 
or a gradual rise of one circumstance above anotlier, till our idea 
be raised to the utmost. I spoke formerly of a climax in sound ; 
a climax in sense, when well carried on, is a figure which never 
fails to amplify strongly. The common example of this is, that 
noted passage in Cicero, which every school-boy knows ; 
“ Facinus e»t vincire civcm Romanum ; scelus verberare, prope 
parricidium, necare ; quid dicam in cruceni tollere I shall 
give an instance from a printed pleading 4)f a famous Scotch 
lawyer, Sir George M’Kedzie. It is in a charge to the jury, in 
the case of a woman accused of murdering her own child. 
* Gentlemen, if one man had any how' slain another, if an adver- 
sary had killed bis opposer, or a w'oman occasioned the death of 
her enem^, even these criminals would have been capitally pun- 
ished by the Cornelian law : but, if this guiltless infant, who 
could make no enemy, had been murdered by its own nurse, 
what punishments woukl not then the mother have demanded? 
With wLat cries and exclamations would she have stunned your 
ears? Whai shall ^ we say then, when a woman, guilty of ho- 
micide, a mother of the murder of her innocent child, hath com- 
prised all those misdeeds in one single crime ; a crime, in its own 
nature detestable ; in a woman, prodigious ; in a mother, incre- 
dible ; and perpetrated against one whose age called for Com- 
passion, whose near relation ‘claimed affection, and whose 
cence deserved the highest favour ?” I must take notice, 1 m)W*» 


ever, that such regular climaxes as these, though they have con- 
M.^tlierable beauty, have, at the same time, no small appearance of 
tvords^^j study / and, therefore, though they may be admitted mto 
harangues, yet they speak not the language of great ear- 
and passion, which seldom proceed by steps so regulfar. 

. for tlie purpose^ of effectual persuasion, aim they 

so successful, tis |id arrangement of circumstance^} in 
pr order. For, when much art aiq>ears, we ari^ al- 

guard against the deceits of eloquence; but 

to pot a Roman citlsec In bonds ; it ig Uie SOSt tq 

# Uian parricide to nnt him to death ; what name then 
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• wlLen a speaker Itas reasoned strongly, and by force of argument 
itas made good his main, point, be may then, taking advantage of 
tile favourable bent of our minds, make use of such artificial fi- 
g^ures to confirm our belief and to warm our minds. 


LECTURE XVIII. 

nOtTRATIVE LANGUAGE— GENERAL CHARACTERS OF STYLE- 

DIFFUSE, CONCISE-FEEBLE, NERVOUS— DRY, PLAIN, NEAT, 

Elegant, flowery. 

• 

JSAvrNG treated, at considerable length, of the figures of 
speech, of their origin, of their nature, and of tlie management 
of such of tliem as are important enoagh to require a particular 
discussion, before finally dismissing this subject, I think it in- 
cumbent on me, to make some observations concerning tlie 
proper use of figurative language in general. These, indeed, I 
have in part already anticipated. Rut, as great errors are often 
committed in tliis part of style, especially by young writers, it 
may be of use that I bring together, under one view, the most 
material directions on this head. 

I begin with repeating an observation formerly made, that 
neither all the beauties, nor even the chief beauties, of com- 
position depend upon tropes and figures. . Some of the most 
sublime and most pathetic passages of the most admired 'au- 
thors, both in prose and poetry, are expressed in the most sim- 
ple style, without any figure at all; instances of which I have 
before given. On the other hand; a composition may abound 
wiA . these studied ornaments ; tlie language may be artful, 
splendid, and highly figured, and yet the composition be on tlm 
whole frigid and unafiecting. Not to speak of sentiment and 
tliought, which constitute the real and lasting ment of any work, 
if the s^le be stiff and affected, if it be deficient in perspicuity 
or precision, or in ease and neatness, all the figures that can be 
en^hyed will never render it agreeable : they may dazzle a 
vulgar, but will never please a jud\ci(Ais eye. 

• In; the second place, figures, in order to be beautiful, must 
always rise natorally from the subject. I have shown that , all 
of them are the language either of imagination, or of passion 5 
sqtfib 0|f them suggested by imagination, when it is awakened 
an 4 sprightly, Bach as metfiphors and eomparisbns ; others by 
passion or more heated emotion, such as personifications and 

q3 
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apostrophes. Of course they are beautiful then only, when they 
are prompted by fancy or by passion. They must rise of their 
own accord ; they must flow from a mind warmed by the object 
which it seeks to describe ; we should never interrupt the course 
of thought to cast about for ^figures. If they be sought after 
coolly, and fastened on as designed ornaments, they will have a 
miserable etRict. It is a very erroneous idea, winch many have 
of tlie ornaments of stjle. as if the j vvere things detache<l from 
the subject, and that could be stuck to it, like lace upon a coat- 
this is, indeed, 

Piirpiirens^ late qiii splcndeat, imiis et alter 

o A&suitui pannus.* Ars Poet, v, 15. 

And it is this false idea wliich has often brought att(Mition to the 
beauties of writing inio^ disrepute. Whereas, tlie real and 
proper ornaments of stjle arise from sentiment. They flow in 
the same stream wdth the current of thought. A writer of 
genius epneeives las subject strongly ; his imagination is filled 
and impressed with it ; and pouj*s itself forth in that figurative 
language which imagination naturally speaks. He puts on no 
emotion which his subject does not raise in him ; ho speaks as 
be feels ; but his stjle will be beautiful, because his feelings are 
lively. On occasions, when fanej is languid, or finds nothing 
10 rouse it, we sln^uld ne\er attempt to hunt for figures. We 
tlnm work, as it is said, “ i’lvita Minerva supposing figures 
invented, thej" will the appearance of liting forca^l ; and, in 
this case, they had much belter be omitted. 

In the third place, even when imagination prompts, and the 
subject naturally gives rise Jo figures, they must, however, not 
be employed too frequently. In all beauty, simplex munditiis’’ 
IS a capital (jualitj-. Nothing derogates more from the weight 
and dignity of any composition, than too great attention to orna* 
meat. When Jhe ornaments cost labour, tliat labour alwajs 
appeal s ; though thej^ should cost us none^ still the reader or 
hearer may be surfeited with tfiem ; and when they come loo 
thick, they give the impression of a light and frothy genius^ that 
evaporates in show, rathe^ than brings fortli wbat is solirl. The 
cUreetions of the ancient critics, on tliis head, are full pf gqod 
sense, and deserve careful attention. “ Voluptaiibus maximis,* 
says Cicero, de Orat. lib. iii., ^ fastidium finitimum est in rebus 
omnibus ; quo hoc minus in oratione mireirmr. In qua, vel ex 

* VShreds of ifia'ple with bArad loiitre shlae, 

^Scw*d o» >oor poem/'— 
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poetis, vel oratoribus, possumus judicare, concinnam, ornatam, 
feativam isine iiitermissione; quamvis clans sit coloribus picta, 
ve\ poesis^ vel oralio> non posse in delectatione esse diulurna. 
Quarc^ bene et prsejclare, qnamvis nobis ssepe dicatur^ belle et 
festive nimium ssepe nolo.”^ same pnrposc are the ex- 

cellent directions with wdiicli Quintilian concludes his discourse 
concerning figures, lib. ix. c. 3. ** Ego illud de iis figuris, qufc 
vere sunt, adjiciain brcviter, .sicut oriiaut orationem opportune 
positae> ita ineptitfsiinas esse, cum imruodice petunfur. Sunt, qui 
neglecto rcruin poiidcre, et viribiis sentcntiaruni, si vel inapia 
verba in hos modos dcpravarint, suumios se judicent artifices; 
• ideoque non desinimt eas nectere ; quas sine sententia sectari, 
tarn est ridiculum, quain qurerere habituin gestun/que sine cor- 
pore." 'Ne luc quideiu, qua* rectfr fiunt, densandm sunt nimis. 
Sciendum imprimis, quid quisque postulct locus, quid persona, 
quid tenipus. Major enim pars liaVum figuraruin posita est in 
delectatione. Ul)i vero atrocitaie, invidia, miseratione pugnan- 
dum est ; quis ferat verbis coiitrapositis, et consimilibus, et 
pariter cadciitibus, irascentcjn, fieiiteni, rogantcni ? Cum in Ids 
rfbus cura verborum derogd alfcctibus fi<lciu ; et, ubicunque ars 
osteutatur, \oritas abesse videatur.”"[’ After these judicious and 
useful observations, I have no more to add, on this subjef’.t, ex- 
cept this admonition : 

In the fourtli place, that without a genius for figurative lan- 
guage, none should attempt it. Imagiiifftiou is a power not to 
be acqujjrcd ; it must be derived from nature. Its redundancies 


• “ In all hiitnan thini^, borders so nearly on the most lively pkasnres, 

that we need not be surprised to find this hold in eloquence. From rcadinflf 
either poets or oratois we may eas.ily satisfy ourselves, that neither a poem nor 
an oration, which, without uitennission,* is showy and sparkling, can please us 
long. Wherefore, though we may wish tor the fre«iuent praise of having ex- 
pressed ourselves well and properly, we should not covet repeated applause, 
for being bright and splendid,'* 

t I must a«ld, concerning those figures which are proper in themselves, that 
as they beautify a composition when they are seasonably i»itroduced, so they de- 
form it greatly if too frequently sought aftei. There are some, who, neglecting 
strength of sentiment and weight <»f qiattoi, if they can only force their empty 
words Into a figurative style, imagine themselves great writers ; and therefore 
eontinoaliy string together such ornaments; which is just as ridiculous, where 
tfiere'is no sentiment to support them, as to contiive gestures and diesscs tor 
what wants a body. Even those figures wbkjh a subject admits, must not come 
too thick. We must begin vrilh considkring what the occasion, the time, 
the porson. who speaks, render proper. For the object aimed at by the greater 



rattororSit occasion*, a solicitous att^Uon to 

words weakens plwion j and wh^i so tnucli art is shown, tJlcre is snspecte o 
littlttOituperiljr.” * 
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we may prone, its deviations we may colreot, its sphere we 
may enlarge, but the faculty itself we cannot create ; and all 
efforts towards a metaphorical ornamented style, if we are de^ti* 
tute of the proper genius for it, will prove awkward and 
gusting. Let us satisfy ourselves, however, by considering, 
that without this talent, or at least with a very small measure 
of it, we may both write and speak to advantage. Good sense, 
dear ideas, perspicuity of language, and proper arrangement of 
words and thoughts, will always command attention. Thape 
arf, iiKtoed, the foundations of all solid merit, both in speaking 
and writing. Many subjects require nothing more ; and tliose 
which admit of ornament, admit it only as a secondary requisite. 
To study and to know' our own genius well ; to follow nature : 
to seek to improve, hut m>t to force it, arc directions which 
cannot be too often gi\en to tliose who desire to excel in the 
liberal arts, * 

When I entered on the consideration of style, 1 observed 
that, words being the copies of our ideas, there must always be 
a very intimate connexion between the manner in which every 
wi'itcr emplojs words, and his manner of thinking; and that, 
from the peCuliaritj of thought and expression which belongs to 
him, there is a certain character imprinted on his style, whicli 
may be denominated his manner ; commonly expressed by such 
gc'icral tern s, as strong, weak, dry, simple, affected, ortlielike. 
These distinctions curry, in general, some reference to an au- 
thor s manner of thiitking, but refer chiefly to his mode of ex- 
pression. They arise from the whole timor of his language; 
and compreheinl the effect produced by all those parts of style 
which we have already considered ; the choice which he makes 
of single words ; his arrangement of those in sentences ; Die de- 
gree of bis precision ; and his embellishment, by means of musi- 
odl cadence, figures, or other arts of speech. Of such genera} 
characters of s^Ie, therefore, it remains now to speak, as the 
reaah of those underparts of which 1 have hitherto treated* 

That 'lifferent subjects reqiyre to be treated of in different 
sorts of style, is a position so obvious, that I shall not stay to 
illustrate it. Every one sees that treatises of philosophy^ fojr 
isstapeo, ought not to bd qimposed in the same stylo with 
orations. E/ery one sees, also, that different parts of the same 
compqsifinu require a variaDon in the style and manner. )h> a 
sermon, for iostanoe, or any harangue, the application or pero- 
ration admits more orUament, and requires more warmtit» than 
the cfidactio pa^. But 'what I meiSt at present to remark is, 
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^ that amidst this variety, we still expect to liad> in the comjiosi- 
tions of any one man, some degree of uniformity or consistency 
wilb himself in manner : we expect to 6nd some predominant 
chalracter of style impressed on all his writings, which shall bo 
suited to, and slmll mark, his particular genius, and turn of 
mind. The orations in Livy difler much in style, as they ought 
to do, from the rest of his history. The same is tlie case with 
those in Tacitus. Yet both in Livy's Orations and in those of 
Tacitus, we are able clearly to trace the distinguishing manner 
of each historian ; I he magnificent fulness of tlie one, and the 
sententious conciseness of tlie other. The “ Lettres Persanes,** 
and ^ L’Esprit des lioix,'’ are the works of the same author. 
They required very difl'erciil composition surely, andraccordingly 
they differ widely ; yet still wo see the same hand. Wherever 
there i»s real and native genius, it gives a determiiialioii to one 
kind of style rather tliau another? Where nothing of this 
appears ; where there is no marked nor peculiar char^ter in 
the compositions of any author, we are ajit to infer, not without 
reason, that he L a vulgar and trivial aullior, who wfitesTrom 
imitation, and not from the impulse of original genimf. As the 
most celebrated painters are known by their hand, so the best 
and most original writers are kno^vn and distinguished, throvgU-f 
out all their works, by tlieir style and peculiar manner. This 
will be found to hold almost without exception. 

< The ancient critics attended to these, general characters of 
style whi^h we are now to consider. Diony sius of Halicaniassus 
divides them into three kinds, and calls them tin austere, the 
ilorid, and the middle. By the au.st<*re, he means a style dis- 
tingu^ished for strength and iinnin^ss with a neglect of smooth- 
ness and ornament; for examples bf which, he gives Pindar and 
.^schylus among the poets, and Thucydides among the prose 
writers. By the florid, he means, as the name indicates, a style 
ornamented, flowing, and sweet; resting more upon numbers 
and grace, than strength ; he instances Hesio J, Sappho, Ana* 
creon, Euripides, and principally Isocrates. The middle kind 
is the just mean between these, and comprehends the beauties 
of bofb ; in which class ho places Homer and Sophocles among 
the poets ; in prose, Herodotus, l)cnrosthenes, Plato, and (u hat 
seems strange) Aristotle. Tliis must be a very wide class in- 
deed, which comprehends Plato and Aristotle under one ^licle 
as to style,** Cicero and Quintilian make also a threefold 
division of style, though witli respect to different qu^ities of it ; 

♦ De Compo^tlone Vcrbonmi, cap. 35* ^ 
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in inrhicli they are followed by most of the modern writer^ on^ 
rhetoric; the simplex, femie, or subtile i the grave or vehemem: 
and tlie medium or icmperatum genm diccndl But these divisfions, 
and the Illustrations they give of them, are so loose and genera^ 
tlmt tliey cannot advance ua nifich in our ideas of style I sliall 
endeavour to be a little more particular in what I have to say on 
tiiis subject. 

One of tfic first and most obvious distinctions of the different 
kinds of style, is what arises from an author’s spreading out his 
thou ,ms more oi less. This distinction forms, what are called, 
the Diffuse and the Concise Styles. A concise writer compresses 
his Ihoughts into the fewest possible uords ; he seeks to employ 
none but such as arc most e^prps<?i\e ; he lops off, as redundant, 
every expression which docs not add something material to the 
sense. Ornameni he dees not reject ; he may be lively and 
figured; hut his ornament intended for the sake of force, rather 
than gjjace, He ne\cr gives you the same thought twice. lie 
places it in the light which appears to him the most striking; 
hut if y<Jru do not apprehend it well in that light, you need not 
expect to find it in any other. His sentences are arranged with 
compactness and strength, rather than with cadence and har- 
mony. The utmost precision is sfudit^d in them ; and Uiey are 
commonly designed to suggest more to flie reader’s imagiiiatiofi^ 
If ah they directly express. 

A diffuse wiiler unfolds his IlioughK fully, lie places it in 
a Vttriefy of lights, and gives the reader every possible jissisiance 
for understanding it eoini)letely\ He is not very 4*arpful to ex- 
press it at first in its full strength ; because he is to repeat the 
impression; and what he wants in strenglli, lie proposgs to 
supply by copiousness. AVrifers of this cliaracter generally 
Jove magnificence and amplification. Their periods naturally 
run out info some length, and having room for ornament of every 
kind, I hoy admit it freely. 

Each of these manners has its peculiar advantages ; and 
eabh beaimes faulty w hen carried to the extreme. The extreme 
of Conciseness becomes abrupt and obscure ; it is apt also to 
lead into u sl 3 le too pointed, and bordering on the epigram 
matio.. The extreme of ditluspness becomes weak and languid 
and tires the reader. Howxvei, to one or other of tliese two 
manners, a writer may lean according as bis genius prompts 
and under the general cliaracter of a concise, or of a 
»aore open «nd diffuse style, may possess much beauty in his 
composition* 1 \ 
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' IPor iHustr&tiohs of these general characters^ I can only refer 
totbe Writers who are examples of them. It is not so much 
cletached passages, such as I was wont formerly to quote 
for instances, as from the current of an author’s style^ that we 
fire to collect the idea of a formeij manner of writing. TJie two 
most remarkable examples that I know, of conciseness carried 
as far as propriety will allow, perhaps in soipe cases further, are 
Tacitus the historian, and the president Montesquieu in “L’Esprit 
des Loix/^ Aristotle too holds an eminent rank among didactic 
writers for his brevity. Perhaps no writer in the world was 
ever so frugal of his words as Aristotle ; but this frugality o 
expression frequently darkens his meaning. Of a beautiful and 
magnificent diffuseness, Cicero is, beyond doubt, lbe»most illus- 
trious instance that can be given. Addison also, and Sir William 
Temple, come in some degree under this class. 

In judging when it is proper to leiln to the concise, and when 
to the diffuse manner, we must be directed by the nature of the 
composition. Discourses thaf are to be spoken, require a more 
copious style than books that are to be read. When the i^iole 
meaning must be calched from Ihe mouth of the speaker^ witliout 
the advantage wliich books afford of pausing at pleasure, and 
reviewing what appears obscure, great conciseness is always to 
be avoided. We should never presume too much on the quiok- 
liess of our hearer’s understanding ; but our style ouglit to be 
such, that the bulk of men can go alongiwith us easily, and 
without effort. A flowing, copious style, flierefore, is required 
in all public speakers ; guarding, at the same time, against such 
a degree of diflusitni as renders them Iangui<l and tiresome ; 
which will always prove the case, when they inculcate too 
thuch, and present the same thought under too many different 
views: 

In written compositions, a certain degree of coiicisene.ss 
possesses great advantages. It is more lively, keeps up aiten- 
tidh, makes a brisker and stronger impression, and gratifies the 
mind by supplying more exercise to a reader’s own tliouglit. 
A"sli6titiinent, wlucli, expressed diffusely, will barely be admitted 

be^just, expressed concisely, will be admired as spirited. 
Description, when we vmnt to have if vivid and animated, should 
bef in a concise strain.^ This js' different from the common 
; most persdhs being ready to suppose, that upcm de**. 
s^riptidn a writer may dwell more safely than upon other thii^#;^ 
and '^hai by a^fifll and" extended style, it is rendered more rich 
and expiessive. I appreliiSnd, on the contrar;j|p that a dtfittse 
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mwner.generdUy weakens it Aii^ reiiandant w^rib or 
stancoa Encumber the fancy, and make the object we ip^aent' |o ! 
it, appear confused and indistinct. Accordingly, the most 
terly describers, Homer, Tacitus, Milton, are almost always ^ 
concise in their descriptions. They show us more of an object - 
at one glance, than a leeble dilfuse writer can show, by turning 
it round and round in a variety of lights. The strength and 
yivacity of *description, whether in prose or poetry, depend > 
much more upon the happy choice of one or two striking dr* 
cumstaiices, than upon tlie multiplication of them. ^ 

Addresses to the passions, likewise, ought to be in the con- 
cise, rather than tlic diffuse manner. In tfiese, it is dangerous 
to be diffusf, because it is very difficult to support proper wamth 
for any length of time. Wlieii we become prolix, we are always 
in hazard of cooling ilie reader. The heart too, and the fancy, 
run fast ; and if once we*^ can put them in motion, they supply 
inany particulars to greater advantage than an author can dis^ 
play them. The case is difierent, when we address ourselves to 
the Understanding : as in all matters of reasoning* explication^ 
and instruction. There I would prefer a more free and diffuse ‘ 
manner. When you are to strike the fancy, or to move the 
heart, be concise ; when you are to inform the understanding, 
wliicb moves more slowly, and requires the assistance of a gaide« 
IS better to be full. Historical narration may be beautiful, 
either in a concise a diffuse manner,* according to the writers 

f euius, Li\y and Herodotus are diffuse; Thucydides and 

allust are succinct; jet all of them are agreeable, 

I observed that a diffuse style generally ^abounds in long pe^ - 
riods ; and a concise writer, it is certain, will often employ short 
sentences. It is not, however, to be inferred from this, that 
long or short sentences are fully characteristical of the one pr, 
the other manner. It is very possible for one to compose always 
in short sentences, an<l to be withal exti*eraely diffuse, if a 
measure of senfimcnt be spread through many of these sentences. 
Seneca is a remarkable example. By the shortness and quaint- 
ness of his sentences, he may appear at first view very conchse ; 
yet jli^ is far from being so. He transfigures the same ^ough4 
into jniany different forms. He makes it pass for a new 

giving ^ turn/ So also most of the ; 

tors ,coi 3 ?pose Jn short sentences ; though their style> in 
is not emmise ; commonly less so tlian the bulk of 
wiriters, ^n^nces are much longer. A 

breaks dowri.ii|to two or three senteijces, that 
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which an English author crowds into one. The direct efirct of 
ihoft sMitenceSj is to render the style brjskr and lively, but not 
alwajpi concise. By the quick successive impulses whicl^ they 
make on the mind, tliey keep it awake ; and give to composition 
more of a spirited character. Long periods like Lord Claren- 
don's are grave and stately; but, like all grave tilings, they are 
in hazard of becoming dull. An intermixture of both long and 
short ones is requisite, when we would support solemnity, to- 
gether with vivacity; leaning more to the one or the other, 
according as propriety requires that the solemn or the sprightly 
should he predominant in our composition. But of long and 
short sentences, I had occasion, formerly, to treat under the 
head of the Construction of Periods. • 

The Nervous and the Feeble are generally held to be cha* 
racters of style, of the same import with the concise and the 
diffuse. They do indeed very often coincide. Diffuse writers 
have, for tlie most part, some degree of feebleness ; and nervous 
writers will generally be inclined to a concise expression. This, 
however, does not always hold ; and there are instances*of v^ii* 
ters, who, in the midst of full ^nd ample style, have maintained 
a great degree of strength. Livy is an example ; and in the 
English language. Dr. Barrow. Barrow’s style has many faults. 
It is unequal, incorrect, and redundant, out nitlial, for force aud 
expressiveness, uncommonly distinguished. On every subject, 
he multiplies words with an overflowing .copiousness; but it is 
always a torrent of strong ideas and significant expressions 
vhich he pours forth. Indeed the foundations of a nervous or a 
weak style are laid in an author’s manntr of thinking. If he 
conceives an object strongly, he will exiwss it with energy : 
hut if he has only an indistinct view ‘of his subject; if his ideas 
be loose aud wavering ; if his genius be such, or, at the time of 
Ills writing; so carelessly exerted, that he has no firm hold of the 
conception which he would communicate to us, the marks of all 
this will clearly appear in bis style. Several numcaning words 
and Ibose epithets will be found ; his expressions will be vngui' 
and general ; his arrangement indistinct and fee'blu ; we shall 
cottceive»8omewhat of his meaning, but our conception will he 
faint Whereas a nervous writer, ^^hetlier he employs an e.x- 
tended of a concise style, gives us always a strong impression of 
his meaning ; his mind is full of his subject, and his words are 
all' expressive ; every phrase and every figure w'hich he uses, 
tends to render the pictnrr, which he would set before us, more 
lively and eompldte. 
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1 dbserved^ under the head of Diffuse aOd 
that author might lean either to the one or the ot]ief> ai^d 
bfe beautiful. This is not the case witli respect to the ne^jiroits 
^ and the feeble. Every author, in every composition, ought ,to 
study to express himself with^some strength, and, in proportioii 
as he approaches to the feeble, he becomes a bad writer. In all 
kinds of waiting, however, the same degree of strength is not 
demanded. But tlie more grave and weighty any composition 
is, the more should a character of strength predominate in the 
style. Hence in history, philosophy, and solemn discourses, it 
is expected most. One of the uiost complete models of a ner- 
vous style, is Demosthenes in his Orations. 

As every good quality in style has an extreme, when pursued 
to which it becomes faulty, tliis holds of the nervous style as 
well as others. Too great a study of strength, to the neglect of 
the other qualities of stjle, is found to betray ♦ writers iiito a 
harsh manner. Harshness arises from unusual words, from 
forced inversions in the construction of a sentence, and too 
much rfegleot of smoothness and ease. This is reckoned the 
fault of some of our earliest classics in the English language ; 
such as Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Francis Bacon, Hooker, Chil- 
lingworth, Milton in Iiis prose works, Harrington, Cudworth, 
and other writers of considerable note in the days of Queen 
Eiizabeth, Janies I. and Charles I. These writers had nerves 
and strength in a Sigh degree, and are to this day eminent for 
that quality inj*tyie. But the language in their hands was ex- 
ceedingly different from w^hat it is now, and was indeed entirely 
formed upon the idiom and construction of the Latin in th0 ar- 
rangeuicnt of sentences. Hooker, for instance, begins the Pre- 
face to his celebrated work of Ecclesiastical Polity, with the 
following sentence*; “ Tliougli for no otlier cause, yet for this, 
that posterity may know we have not loosely, throi%h ailenoc, 
permitted things to pass away as in a dream, there shall bfe,’for 
' information, extant this much concerning the present state 
%t the church of God established amongst us, and their careful 
^ eufleavCttrs which would have upheld the same.’' Such a 
tence now sounds harsh in our ears. Yet some advantages oer- 
< attended iliis sort^of ^style ; and whether we have 
OJF loaty upon the whole, by departing from it, may bear ui^ 
tiuii. By t|ie freedom of arrangement, which it pemi^hd, it 
rendmii the language susceptible of more 
" variety of coilocation, aUd more harmony of period, ilut how- 
ever llfis be,j!su*ch o style isriowo|solet 0 ;\anffM 
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^eoiild addjit it without the censtire of harsibnesB and affeGtatioYi. 

{MPeeout form which the language has assumed^ has m some 
^useaiuvei sacrificed the study of strength to that of perspicuity 
and^ease. ^ Oar arrangement of words has become less forcible^ ' 
|»ejhaps^ but more plain and natural ; and this is now understood 
to be the genius of our language. 

^ * The restoration of King Charles 11. seems to be the era of 
the formation of our present style. Lord Clarendon was one of 
the first who laid aside those frequent inversions which prevailed 
among writers of the former age. After him. Sir William 
Temple polished the language still more. But the author, who, 
by tlie number and reputation of his works, formed it more than 
any one, into its present state, is Dryden. Dryden began to 
write at the Restoration, and continued long an author both in 
poetry and prose. He had made the language his study ; and 
though be wrote hastily, and often intx)rrectly, and his style is 
not free from faults, yet there is a richness in his diction, a co- 
piousness, ease, and variety in his expression, which has not 
been surpassed by any who have come after him.^ Sinc^Lis 
time, considerable attention has been paid to purity and elegance 
of style : but it is elegance rather than strength, tliat forms the 
distinguishing quality of most of the good English writers* 
Some of them compose in a more manly and nervous manner 
than others ; but, whether it be from the genius of our language, 
vor from whatever other cause, it appears to roc, that we are far 
from the strength of several of the Greek and Homan authors. 

’ Hitherto we have considered style under those characters 
that respect its expressiveness of an author’s meaning. Let 
fiianow proceed to consider it in another view% with respect to 
the degree of ornament employed* to beautify it. Here, the 
style of different authors seems to rise, in the following grada- 
tion: a dry, a plain, a neat, an elegant, a flowery manner. Of 
each of these in their order : 

. Firsts a dry manner. This excludes all orndment of every 
Content with being understood, it has not the least aim 
^ to please, either the fancy or the ear. This is tolerable only in 

* Johnson, in his Life of Dryden, gives the, following character of nis 
<>Vo|e irtyls ; ** Bis prefaces have not the formality of a settled style, in 'which the 
'fihi half of the sentence betrays the otiier. The clauses are never balanced, 

. nor tho J^orlods modelled j every word seems to drop by chance, though it falls 
'bhto its pr^r place. Nothing is cold or languid ; the whole is airy, animated 
aid what is little, is gay; what U great is splendid. Though all is 

Is feeble ; though aU seems careless, there is nothing harsh ; and 
lhottgli,jwiica Ws earlier works, more than a century has passed, they have no- 
thing obMkte.** ^ 
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Sii^tic yriting ; and even the*:©, to tts bear 
weight Md solidity of matter is requisite ; and entire pepapic|d% 
.of language. Aristotle is the complete example of a 
%liever, perhaps, Was there any author who adhered so rigitjily 
to the strictness of a didactic planner throughout all his writtngs^^ > 
aiid eonveyed so much instruction, without the least approach 
to ornamen/. With the most profound genius and extensive 
views, he writes like a pure intelligence, who addresses luiaself 
solely to the understanding, without making any use of the chan- 
nel of the imagination. But this is a manner which deserve® 
not to be imitated. For, although the goodness of the mutter' 
may compensate the dryness or harshness of the style, yet is that " 
dryness a <?oiisiderable defect ; as it fatigues attention, and con- 
veys our sentiments with disadvantage to the reader or hesu'er. 

A Plain Style rises one degree above a dry one. A writer of 
this character employs very little ornament of any kind, and 
rests almost entirely upon his sense. But, if lie is at no pains 
to ^ngage us by the emplojment of figures, musical arrange,- 
ment, or any other art of writing, he studies, however, to avoid , 
disgusting us like a dry and a harsh writer. Besides perspicuity, 
he pursues propriety, purity, and precision, in his language ; 
which form one degree, and no inconsiderable one, of beauty* 
Liveliness, too, and force, may be consistent with a very plain 
siyie : and therefore, such an author, if his sentiments be good, 
may be abundantly agreeable* The difference between a dry , 
and plain writer is, that the former is incapable o£ ornament, ^ 
and Seems not to know what h is ; the latter seeks not after it 
He gives us his meaning, in good language, distinct and pure 
any further ornament he gives himself no trouble about; either, 
because he thinks it unnecessary to his subject; or, because.his 
genius does not lead him to delight in it ; or, because it leads 
him to despise it* 

This last i^as the case with Dean Swift, whb may be plkced 
at file head of those that have employed the plain, style* ^’ew 
writers have discovered more capacity. He treats every subject 
which he handles, whether serious or ludicrous, in a masterly 
manner. He knew, abnost beyond any man, the pur?ty,^^0 
tlie precision of flie* English language ; and ' 

* Ois of the General CbaracteTB of Style, purncidaHr ' 

aad the anU the ciiar<(cter« of those £ii|;lUh aatUors are • 

der thein, in Ais and the following Jectare, fceveral. ideas, have 
fv^om aniaiittierl|^'I¥eatt«e on Rbethrlc, nartof vddeh Wai shbWd td ii^ manSr 
ago, by the and initeidoaa auter, Dn Adam aiid midblM 

is ^ped| wiirhe ||veu by lum to the public* ' 
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to such as wish to attain a pure and correct style^ he is one of 
the most ilscful models. But we must not look for much oriin* 
ment^ and grace in his language. His haughty and morosse 
genius made him despise any embellishment of this kind, as V 
beneath his dignity. He delivers liis sentiments in a plain, 
downright, positive manner, like ^oue who is sure he is in the 
right ; and is very indifferent whether you be pleased or not. 
His sentences are commonly negligentlj arranged*; distinctly 
enough as to llie sense ; but without any regard to smoothness 
of sound ; often without much regard to compactness or ele- 
gance. If a metaphor, or any other figure, ^'hanced to render 
his satire more poignant, he would, perhaps, vouchsafe to adopt 
it, when it came hi his way ; but if it tended only t(\ embellish 
and illustrate, he would rather throw it aside. Hence, in his 
serious pieces, his sljle often borders upon the dry and un- 
pleasing ; in his humorous ones, the plainness of Jiis manner 
sets off his wit to the highest advantage. There is no froth, 
nor affectation in it ; it seems native and unstudied; and while 
Ive hardlj appears to smile himself, he makes liis rcadei* lattj^h 
heartily. To a writer of such a genius as J)eau Swift, the plain 
style w^as most admirably fitted. Among our philosophical 
writers, Mr. Locke comes under this class ; perspicuous and 
pure, but almost without any ornament whatever. In works 
which admit, or reejuire, e\er so much ornament, there are parts 
whoje the jilain manner ought to predomim te Rut we must 
remember, that when this is the character which a writer affects 
throughout tils whole composition, great weight of matter, and 
great force of sentiment, are required, iii order to keep up the 
rcadcr^s attention, and prevent him from becoming tired of the 
author. 

Wliat is called a Neal Style comes next in order; and 
here we are got into the region of ornament : but that ornament 
not of the highest or most sparkling kind. A writer of this 
character shows, lliat he does not despise the beauty of lan- 
guage. It is an object of his attention. But his attention is 
shown in the choice of words, and in a graceful collocation of 
them ; raAheV than in any high efforts of imagination, or elo- 
quence. His sentences are always clean, and free from the in- 
cumbrance of superfluous wonfs ; ot^ a moderate lengtii ; ratlier 
inclining to brevity, than a swelling structure; closing with pro- 
priety j without any tails or adjections dragging afler the proper 
close* His cadence is varied } but not of tlie studied musical 
kinill , His figures, if he uses/Einy, are short and correct, rather 
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(hau bold oiifi glowiug. Such a style ’as tlris> may be et-* 
teined t>y a writer wlio Las no great powers of fancy on 
genius by industry merely, and careful attention to the frtdes 
of writing ; and it is a style always agreeable. It imprints a 
character of moderate elevation on oUr composition, and car- 
ries a decent degree of ornament, which is not unsuitable 
to any subject whatever. A familiar letter, or a law paper, on 
the driest subject may be written \\ith neatness ; and a sermon, 
or a philosophical treatise, in a neat style, will be read with 
pleasure. 

An Elegant Style is a character expressing a higher degree 
of ornament than a neat one ; and, indeed, is tJiC term usually 
applied toi style, when possessing all the virtues of ornament, 
witlioul any of its excesses or defects. From what has been 
formerly delivered, it V ill easily be iimlerstood, that complete 
elegance implies great j^nrspicuity and propriety ; purity in the 
choice of words, and care and dexterity in their harmonious 
and happy arrangement. It iiujiHes, further, the grftce and 
beauty ‘of imagination spiead over style, as far as the suhjec;! 
admits it ; and all the illustration which figurative language 
adds, hen propel ly employed. In a word, an elegant writer 
is one v^ho pleases the fancy and the ear, while he informs the 
understanding; and wlm gives us liis iileas clothed wdth all 
the beau y ot e;Rpression, but not overcharged with any of 
i*s misplaced fim4y. In this class, therefore, we place Onl;jj^ the 
fir£t-rate writers in the language; such as, Addison, Dryflen, 
Pope, Temple, Bolingbrokc, Atlerbury, and a few rilore : writers 
who (blfcr widely from one another in many of the attributes of 
style, but wJmm we now class iogolher under the denomination 
of elegant, as, in the scale of ornament, possessing nearly the 
same place. 

When the ornaments, applied to style, are too rich and 
gaudy in proportion to the subject ; when they return upon us 
too fast, and strike us either with a dazzling lustre, or a false 
briliiducy, this forms wJiat is called a Florid Style ; a term com- 
monly u»sed to signify the excess of ornament In a young com- 
poser this is very pardonable. Perhaps, it is even*a promising 
symptom in young people, that their style should incline to the 
florid and luxuriant ; ^ Yolo se eterat in adolescente fecunditas,^ 
Mys Quiutilian, " multum inde decoquent anni, multum ratio 
fimabit, aliquid vehit usu ipso deteretur ; sit mode tUidf OioidI 
possit el quod exsculpi.-^Audeat haec mtas plura, et invoniat 
et iuventis gaudeat; $int licet ^la non satin et 
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Facite remedium .u^rtat}s ; 8teri](ia nullo labore 
^ vincimtur.^'^ Bat,, alttiaii^fa florid style may ke allowed to 
yof in their first essays,, it must not receive the same induU 
genee from writers of maturer jrears. ft is to he expected, that 
judgment, as it ripens, should chasten ^imagination, aUd reject, as 
juvenile, all such ornaments as 4re redundant, unsuitable to tlie 
subject, or not conducive to illustrate it. Nothing can be more 
contemptible than that tinsel splendour of language, which some 
writers perpetually afiect It were well, if this could be ascribed 
to the real overflowings of a rich imagination. We should then 
have something to amuse us, at least, if we found little to in- 
struct us. But the worst is, that with those frothy writers, it is 
a luxuriancy of words, not of fancy. We sec a laboured attempt 
to rise to a splendour of composition, of which they ^ave formed 
to , themselves some loose idea ; but having no strength of genius 
for attaining it, they endeavour to supply the defect by poetical 
words, by cold exclamations, by common-place figures, and 
every thing that has the appearance of pomp and magnificence, 
it has escaped these writers, that sobriety in ornament one 
great secret for rendering it pleasing ; and that, without a foun- 
dation of good sense and solid thought, tlie most florid style is 
but a childish imposition on the public. The public, however, 
Ure but too apt to be so imposed on j at least, the mob of 
readers, who are very ready to be caught, at first, with whatever 
is dazzling and gaudy. 

1 cannot help tliioking, that it reflects more honour on the 
religious iurn, and good dispositions of the present age, than on 
th© public taste, that Mr. Hervey^s Meditations have had so 
great a currency. The pious and benevolent heart, which is al- 
ways displayed in them, and the lively fancy, which on some oc- 
casions, appears, justly merits applause: but the perpetual 
glitter of expression, the swoln imagery, and strained descrip- 
tion which abound in them are ornaments of a false kind. I 
would, t^ierefore, advise students of oratory to imitate Mr, Her- 
yey^s piety, rather than his style ; and in all compositions of a 
serious kind, to turn their attention, as Mr. Pope says, "from 

sounds to &ings, from fancy to the heart.** Admonitions of this 

# 

, • la yott^, I wUh to see luxuriaScy^of Omcy appear* Much of it wUl be 
dSaOliitheU by years { wach will bo^ corrected by ripenips judgment ; some ot it, 
by tbs mm jMcaetipe ef composition, will be worn sway. Let tlmre be w sm- 

matter, at Srst, that can bear some pruning and lopping oif. At nus time 
of iir4 let getolasbbbold bnd ittventlve.and pride Uselfin its effwts, tl^gbUiesc 
mm not, as yet, H correct; Lnxuriaftcy can easily be cared : but for hanw 
,im«a tbate is |to reomdy.’wii. 4» ( 
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kind 1 hav« already had occasion to give, and may hefeaflmr 
repeat them ; as I oonoeive notUng more incnmbent on me in 
this oofirse of Lectores, than to take every opportimity.Mt^^- 
tioning my readers against the affected And frivolous use di dm.- 
nament; and, instead of that slight and superficial tiute in 
writing, which I apprehend tabe at present too fashifi)dble, to 
Introduce, as &r as my endeavours can. avail, a tdite for more 
Solid thought, and more manly simplicity in style. 


LECTURE XIX. 

08MKRAI. qUARACTERS OK STYUi-SIMPLE, AFFECTED, VEHE 
MEMT— DIRECTIONS FOR FORMING A PROPER STYIiE. 

Having entered, in the last lecture, on the considera* 
tion of the general cliaracvers of style, I treated of the concise 
and difiuse, the nervous and feeble manner. 1 considered style 
aiso^ with relation to tho different degrees of ornament employed 
to Ueauftfy it ; in which view, the manner of diflerent authors 
rises according to the following gradation : dry, plain, neat, 
elegant, flowery. 

I am next to treat of style under another character, one of 
great importance in writing, and which requires to be accurately 
•.^amined; that of sinlplicit}^ or a natural style, as distinguished 
from affectation. Simplicity, applied to writing, is a term very 
frequently used ; but like other critical terms, often used loosely, 
and without precision. This has been owing chiefly*to the dif- 
ferent meanings given to the word simplicity, which, therefore, 
it will Ih necessary here to distinguish ; and to show in what 
sense it is a proper attiibute of style. We may remark four 
diffbrent acceptations in which it is taken. 

The first is, simplicity of composition, as opposed to too 
gfiMt a vaiiety^of parts. Horace’s precept refe^ to this : 

tit unidvU timplex dontaxat et onam.*^A. P. x. flS. 

^ Thjis is the simplicity of plan in a tragedy, as distingoiibed 
from dbttble plots, and crowded incidents : the simpllcit;^ of the 
.dBneid, in opposition to the digressions of Lucan, and 
tbP imiMered tales of ^osto^ the simplicity of Grecian arefaiteo- 
oppesition to the irregular variety of the Gothic. In 
thls,|Cji»toj is toe same with unity. 

* ^ Slito Warn (he Wshd’tbar tomwir m MOtroh 

.JMal ksepeiM emiai hnw (hr(|ah the wlk^%*nt4S«i. 
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aecc^nd s^e is^ siwp^dtjr of ^ugtt^ 09 t^potcd to re-' 
Simple t|iioti^» are what ansa natin«}}y,| yfaat the 
pfrat^ott or the sph|eht auf^at upaonm^t -, apd ^hat^^when once 
'. angigi^tedt are eaa% hppr^mided bjr allv .Rt^finemeat in wntjiig 
.eiqpresses a leaa Qatorat.aad, obvious train of thought^ and 
.wMoh it r|!M|uires a peculiar tom genius to pursue ; within 
certain Jhpunds very beautiflil; but when carrief^ .top fas’, ap- 
proaching to intricacy^ and hurting us by the appearance of 
being reekercM, or far-sought. Thus, we would naturally say, 
that Mr. Parnell is a poet of far greater simplicity in his turn of 
thought, than Mr. CoWley ; Cicero’s thoughts on moral sabjects 
are natural ; Seneca’s, too refined and laboured. In these two 
senses of simplicity, when it is opposed either to variety of parts 
or to refinement of thought, it has no proper relation to style. 
There is a third sense of simplicity, in which it has respect 
to style ; and stands opposed to too ftmch ornament, or pomp of 
language ; as when we say Mr. Locke is a simple, Mr. Hcrvey 
a fiorid writer ; and it is in this sense, that the simplex^ the 
^ tcmic,” or " sabtik genus diceudi,” is understood by and 

Quintilian. The simple style, in this sense, coincides widi the 
plain or the neat style, which I before mentioned j and, therefore, 
requires no further illustration. 

Rut there is a fourth sense of simplicity, also respecting . 
style ; but not respecting the degree of ornament employed, so 
nmeh 08 the easy and natural manner in which our language 
ejqvrcsses our thoughts. This is quite difi'erent from the formm- 
toase of (he word just now mentioned, in which simplicity was 
equivalent to plainness : whereas, in this sense, it is compatible 
witih the highest ornament, Homer, for instance, possesses this 
sjjxqdtcity in . the greatest perfection ; and yet no writer has more 
oraament and beauty. This simplicity, which is what we are 
now to consider, stands opposed, not to ornament, but to affec- 
tation of ornament, or appearance of labour about our style ; and 
it is a distinguishing excellency in writing. * 

' A writmr of simplicity expresses himself m such a manner, 
that ovhty one thinks be could have written in the same way : 
RTorailo if^escHbes it, 


lit iibi juii^ 

' i4em« viid^t muUiinio fniRlra^tie lalboret 


* •* FfflfHi i^wo tije« Mcb fictions wouW I raises 

' thrir Snonrs <iiiO theft* Iwswto v«ta. 

n Q 
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rbwe aihBi ao marks of art in his expression j it seems Um very 
laognage of natow ; you see in the style, not the writer afld Ws' 
iabonr, but the man in his own natural character. He may Be 
rich in his expression j he may be full of figures and of fancy $ 
but these flow from him without gffort ; and he appears to write 
in this manner, not because he has sluthed it, but because it is the 
manner of expression most natural to him. A certain degree of 
negligence, also, is not inconsistent with this character of style, 
and even not ungraceful in it ; for too minute an attention to 
words is foreign to it ; “ Haboat ille,” saj s Cicero, (Orat. No. 
77.) “ molle quiddam, et quod indicet non ingratani urgligentiam 
hominis, de re magis quam de vorbo laborautis.** This is the 
great advantage of simplicity of style, that, like simplicity of 
manners, it shows us a man’s sentiments and turn of mind!, laid 
open without disguise. More studied and artificial manners of 
writing, however beautiful, ^lavc always this disadvantage, that 
they eriubit an author in form, like a man at court, where the 
splendour of dress, and the ceremonial of behaviour, conceal those 
pecui^ritA^s which distingaisli one man from another. But readr 
ing an author of simplicity, is like conversing with a person of 
distinction at home, and with ease, where we find natural man* 
aers, and a marked character. 

The highest degree of this simplicity is expressed by a 
k't.'uch t^rir, to which we have none that fully answers in our 
language, muvete. It is not easy to give a precise idea of the 
import of this word. It always expresses a discovery of charac- 
ter. 1 believe the best account of it is given by a French critic, 
M. Marmontel, who explains it thus : that sort of amiable inge- 
'inity, or undisguised openness, which seems to give us some 
degree of superiority over the person who shows it ; a certain 
infantine simplicity, which we love in onr hearts, but which dis* 
flays some features of the character that we think we coidd 
have art enough to hide ; and which, therefore, a^ays leads us 
to Smile at the person who discovers this character. Ia Fobk 
toilkei in his Fables, is given as the great exanple of such 
MsSestf. This, however, is to be understood as descriptive of a 
parijoilar species only of simplicity. • 

V7|(ib respect to simplicity, in general, we may remark, that 
the uriginal writers arb always the most eminent for ft. 

This happens firom a plain reason, that they wrote firom the 

tU* turns certain Mitahi* sad which SM 4 

. i,nmttiH4eBiii)8ieansotlMe»ii4wt|)|uarttohespm|iiM«^^ 
ishtUwnthe«s|iirasrie»'* * 
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jKetfttes of natural genins, and were not formed iqton the labours 
an^ frritings of others, which is always in hazard of producing 
aifectation. Hence, among the Greek writers, we have more 
models of a beautiful simplicity than among the Roman. Homer, 
Hesiod, Anacreon, Theocritus, Herodotus, and Xenophon, are 
all distinguished for it.' Among the Romans also, we have 
some writers of this character, particularly TerenCe, Lucretius, 
Phmdrtis, and Julius Caesar. The following passage of Ter- 
ence’s Andria, is a beautiful instance of simplicity of manner in 
description : 

Funns interim 

Procedit: sequimur: ad scpulcbram irenimus: 
lu ignem impGbita eat : fletun Interea base soror, o 
Qiiajn du|ii, ad flammam accessit imprudeatius 
Satis cum periculo. Ibi turn exanimatas Pamphilust 
B^ne dUsImulatuin amorem ct ceiatnm indicat: 

Acenrrit ; medium mnlicrem complect'iur, 

Mea Olyccriuin, inquit, quid agis i Cur te is perditum? 

Tam ilia, ut consuetnm facile amorem cerneres, 

Rcjecit se in eum, dens quam familial Act i* sc. 1* 

All llie words here are remarkably happy and elegant, and con- 
vey a most lively picture of the scene described ; while, at the 
same time, the style appears wholly artless and unlaboured. 
Let us next consider some English writers, who come urder 
this class. 

Simplicity is the great beauty of Archbishop Tillotson^s 
manner. Tillotson has long been admiied as an eloquent 
writer, ai^ji a model for preaching. But his eloquence, if we 
can call it such, has been often misunderstood. For, if we 
include, in the idea of eloquence, vehemence and strength, pic- 
turesque description, glowing figures, or correct arrangement of 
sentences, in all these parts of oratory the archbishop is exceed- 
^iigfly deficient. His style is always pure, indeed, and perspL 
CttotiS, but careless and remiss, too often feeble and languid; 

Meanwhile the funeral proceeds ; we follow ; 

Come to the sepulchre : the body's placed 
Upon the pile ; lamented ; whprenpon 
this sister I was speaking of, all wild, 

Ran to the fiames, with petil of her life. 

There I tliere I the frighted Pamphilus betrays 
His well^desemblod and long hidden love ; 

Buns up, and takes her round the waist, and crie^ 

Ohf my Olycerlum ; what is it you do t 
Why, why endeavour to destroy yourselff 
Then she, in such a mannem that you thenea 
Might eatily perceive thslr long, long love, 
fhmihilieirself back into hli arms, and we|i4 
Ohjl hew Ihmillariy I^L.GoufAM« 



construction of Jbjte oi^tcnwc* i 
drag unJiarjwwuonoly.j . 

'JjW^ tqiieajrda strength or sublimity, Bni^ jootwi^toD^^tl 
tibsyfm def^ snc^i o constant yein of good sense and 
TBiis through; his' irorhs^ such ^ earnest and serious nrann^, 
had so mnch. usefld .instrnetioo; conveyed .in a istyle so pure, 
'tu^ural, and cunagected, as will justly reconuaend him to hig|i 
regsyrd, as long as the Bnglisb language remains.; not indeed, 
.as: a mochil of the' highest eloquence, bid as a simple and 
‘ auBiiible •atitm’, whose mimner is strongly expressive of fwat 
goodness hud worth. I observed before, that simplicity pf 
. manner may be consistent with some degree of negligence in 
style ; and if is only the beauty of that simplicity which makes 
the negl%ence of such writers seem graceful. But, as appears 
iu the archbishop, negUgcuce may sometimes he carried se jhr 
ah to impair the beauty of simplicity, and make it border on a 
tiat and lai^uid manner. 

" ' '1^ 'William Temple is another remarkable writer in tiie 
style of mmpUcity. In point of ornament and correctoesa, he 
rises a degree above Tillotson ; though, for correctness, Itc sis 
not in the highest rank. All is easy and flowing in him ; he is 
Csceechhgly harmonious ; smoothness, and what may be called 
’hmeftity, are^the distinguishing characters of his manner: re- 
' inking apme^es, as such a manner will naturally do, into a 
prolixl'and remiss style. No writer whatever has stamped aypon 
Style a more lively impression of his own character. In 
yeachng .^s works, we seem engaged in conversation with hhto ; 
' We become thoroughly acquainted with liim, not merely as an 
WErihoty but as a man, and contract a friendship for Juni. He 
may be ctoed as standing in the middle, between a 
lnmplirity,fOnd the highest degree of ornament which tias 
of style admits. r - 

< : <1 ^ tiie latter of these, the highest, most corioet, add 

degree of the simple manna*, Mr. Addison h, beyaiMt 
® ike English language, the most perfect exaa^e 
though not wi^ut some faults, ho is, on p» wh«fls, 
model for imitation, and the freest from coasii^^rd^ 
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^dfeotefioB in hia imBttieri ^ ««® no marKS cw »» » ^ 

>reed " 

SiSer TmoW «“d of poUtene«. 

•SS “r.S^t of rt«osa. jmd f'^»“..’^J^’.'”^ 

' manLr, though perfectly suited to such ^ 

the Spectator, not altogether a proper 

higher and more elalwrate kinds of composifa . S 

have e«r done much justice to 1»« 
rfhis merit has not altvays been^seen m ^ 
though his poetry be elegant, he among ^e poets ; 

among Ae prose writers, than he is ®“*‘ ^ jj ® and*^more 

aud, in ptose. Ids hmour « ^ ^/^Icler-^f Sir 

original strain, than his philosop ly. critique on 

de Coverly discovers more genius than the critique on 

“**sih authors as thos j S 

one is never tired of reading. nleased without 

other hewties being predominanUhis foms not m p 
imd distinguishing character. ^ ^ ^ ^dst of all 

nddstbf att his grandeur; , ^Ucity of 

his vehemence. To grave and^sole^ m 

adds the more venerable air* Accordingly^ 

iSw rMMrled u ft. prevailinS 

'TJZ S«iptar« i »4 “ •^, 

M««^iii»ch suited to the digmty of inspiration. _ 
Iii|p»lx«) 0 d^^ mrn-h less heautiM y ^ gtaftesbury. 

giw u 1^® washable **®*®P^* * observations aayorai 

^4.«wisAsauo^®,J Cohsi*ffa*»l« 


his 
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less^ h0 liM. Hu works might be read with profit the ni(Knt3 
philosophy which they contain, had he not filled them with 
many oblique and invidious insinuations against the Christian 
religion, thrown out. too. with so much spleen and satire, as do 
no honour to his memory, eith^ as an author or a man. His 
language has many beauties. It is firm, and supported in an 
tmcommon degree ; it is rich and musical. No English author, 
as I formerly showed, has attended so much to the regular toit- 
struction of his sentences, both with respect to propriety, and 
with resiHsOt to cadence. All this gives so much elegance and 
pomp to his language, that there is no wonder it should have 
been highly admired by some. It is greatly hurt, however, by 
perpetual stiflUess and aflectation. This is its capital fault. His 
Lordship can express nothing with simplicity. He seems to have 
considered it is as vulgar, and beneath the dignify of a man of 
quality, to speak like other men. Hence he is ever in buskins ; 
and dressed out with .magnificent elegance. In every sentence 
we see the marks of labour and art ; uolliing of that ease, which 
expresses a sentiniciit coming natural and warm from the heart. 
Of figures and ornament of crer^ kind, he is exceedingly fond ; 
sometimes happy in them; but his fondness for them is too 
visible ; and. having once laid hold of some metaphor or allusion 
that pleased Ima, he knows not how to part witli it. What is 
mo<>t wondeiiul. he was a professed admirer of simplicity; is 
alwaA s extolling it in the ancients, and censuring the moderns 
for the want of it ; thoiigh hr departs from it himself 9s far as 
any one modem whatever. Lord Shaftesbury possessed delicacy 
and refinement of taste, to a degree that we may call excessive 
and sickly . but he had little warmth of passion ; few strong or 
vigorous feelings : and the coldness of his character led him tO 
fihat artificial and stately manner which appears in bis writings 
He was fonder of notliing than of wit and raillery ; but he is far 
from being bap^y in ii. lie attempts it often, but always 
awkwardly ; he is stilT even in his pleasantry ; and laughs in 
fomt^ Hke an author, and not like a man.* 

fVom litte account which I have given of Lord Shaftesbury'S 
manner.' it may easily be imagined, that he would mislead i&afiy 

• 

' ItSiay be not nnworthy »f*bcbu( mentioned, that the fiiW ledMoa 

of bit fyninby intn wnne wntpublUlied, taiieptltionily 1 b^ve, in atefHtnw 
fbrm, in tbe sene tSSe ; nod u tomeUmet ^be met wllb ; by eomltfrlAf wbijAl 
with the corrf'«iS4 ndltion of the feme tnntite, as it now stwada atnimiit IMi* 
we Me one of fiMtlMst enrioni and muful nuimpiei that 1 imou, «f nStnt 
U raMLoM Ubtti ths art rf pfgUiUtts hnsnasc, lireabina; lansavnWnt^ aM 
werbUiip ab inpoiAst dfsodbt into a biiib}y*fim..beil perfomuies, 
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frho LUiuUy admired Iiiin. Nothing is more dangerous to the 
hribo y>f imitators, than an author, who, with many imposing 
beanies, has also some very considerable blemishes. This is 
fully axemplified in Mr. Blackwall of Aberdeen, the author of 
the Life of Homigr, the Letters on Mythology, and the Court of 
Augustus : a writer of considerable learning, and of ingenuity 
also ; but infected with an extravagant love of an arti^cial style, 
and of that parade of langut^e which distinguishes the Sbafts- 
burean manner. 

Having now said so much to recommend simplicity, or the 
easy and natural manner of writing, and having pointed out the 
defects of an opposite maupipr ; in order to prevent mistakes on 
this subject, it is necessary for me to observe, that «t is very 
possible for an author to write simply, and yet not beautifully. 
One may be free from affectation, and not have merit. The beau> 
tifol simplicity supposes an author to 'possess real genius ; to 
write with solidity, parity, and liveliness of imagination. In 
this case, the sbnplicity or unaffectednrss of Ms manner is the 
crowning ornament , it heightens every other beauty ; it ’isr^the 
dress of nature, without which all beauties are imperfect. But 
if mere unaffecteduess were sufficient to constitute the beauty, of 
style, weak, triffiiig, and dull writers might often lay clmm to 
tliis beauty. And, accordingly, wc frequently meet with pretend- 
ed critics, who extol the duUest writers on account of what they 
call the * chaste simplicity of their manner which, in trutM 
is no other than the absence of every ornament, tlirougb the 
mere want S( genius and imagination. We must distinguish, 
therefore, between that simplicity which accompanies true genius, 
and which is perfectly compatible with every proper ornament 
of style, and that which is no other than a careless and slovenly 
manner. Indeed, the distinction is easily made from the eflect 
produced. The one never fails to interest the reader ; the other 
is insipid and tiresome. 

I proceed to mention one other manner or ohardeter of style, 
different from any tliat I have yet spoken of ; which may be dis- 
ttngi pahe d by tbe name of the Vehement This always implies 
sirengthi^ and is not, by any means, inconsistent with simplici- 
ty ; but, in its predominant character^ is distinguishable from 
irither strong or the simple mander. It has a peculiar ar- 
dour | it is a glowing style ; the language of a man, whose ima- 
gination and passions are heate^^nd strongly affected by wbat 
he writes; who is thereforpi^egligent of lesser graces, but 
himself fotth with iWiraptdity and fulness of a tommt 
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It belongs to the higher kinds of oratory j *ad, indeed^ is rathey 
expected from a man who is speaking, than from one i^ho is 
writing in his closet. Tlie Orations of Demosthenes furnisln' 
the fall and perfect example of this species of style, ^ 

Among English writers, t^ie one who has m9<>t of tins dl|la- 
acter, thoogh mixed, indeed, with several defects, is Lord Doling- 
broke. Bolingbroke was termed by nature to be a fhctioos 
leader; the demagogue of a popular assembly. Accordingly 
the sty it' that runs tlirough all his political writings, is tiiat ot 
one declaiming with heat, rather than writing with deliberation. 
He abounds in rhetorical ligares, and pours himself ibrtli with 
great impetuosity'. He is copious to a fault ; places the same 
thought hSforc us in many different views ; hut generally witli life 
and ardour. He is bold, rather than correct ; a torrent that flows 
strong, but often muddy^ His sentences are varied as to length 
and shortness ; inclining, however, most to long periods, some- 
times including parentlicses, and frequently crowding and heaping 
anp^ltitude of things upon oue another, as naturally happens in tlm 
warmth of speaking. In the choice of his words, there is great 
felicity and precision. ' In exact construction of sentences, he is 
much inferior to Lord Shaftesbury ; but greatly superior to him in 
life and ease. Upon the whole, his merit as a writer would have 
bs* 11 very considerable, if his matter had equalled his style. But 
whilst we find many things to commend in the latter, in the fotmer, 
as I before remarked, we can hardly find any thing to eommeadu 
In his reasonings, for the most part, he is flimsy qiid false ; in 
his political writings, factious ; in what he calls his philosopiikal 
ones, irreligious and sopliishcal in the highest degree. V'' 

I shuil insist no lunger on the different manners of writers, 
or the general characters of style. Some other, besides those 
which 1 have mentioned, miglit be pointed out ; but 1 am sensi- 
ble, that it is very difficult to separate such general considorw- 
tions ot the style of authors from their peculiat tom of seati* * 
ment, which it is not my business at present to criticise. Con* 
ceited writers, for instance, discover their spirit So much in tb<flr 
oobigiosition, tliat it imprints on their style a character of pnf1i>ci 
ness i though I confess it is difficult to say whether this cut b« 
classed among tlie attrihiftes of style, or rather is to be ascrilMd 
lOthrely to the thought. In vdiatever class we rank it, 1 
pearances 'if it ought to be av^ed with care, as a most ifisgiMlii. 
ing blemish it> writing. Und^he general heads wbiuk t Juwm'' 
coasidered, { have taken an opj^rLniiy of giving the okfliWter 
of many of the eminent classica in’^ie English Imifitafe, < 
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iFsom I iisi^vai s^d on tbii ii&bjecL itma; be inferred, 
flullo determitK enecmgiidl thesb difierent maaners of writing, 
wbat'iapreoitely ^ best, iO neither easy nor necessary. Style 
18' a field that admits of great latitude. Its qualities in different 
aatiiora may he very diffm'eot; ^d yet in them all beautiful. 
Eoom must he left here for genius ; tor that particular determi- 
hatiou. which every one receives, from 'nature to one manner of 
i^rossion more than another. Some general qualities, indeed, 
there are of such importance, as should always, in every kind of 
composition, be kept in 'view ; and some defects we should 
always study to avoid. An ostentatious, a feeble, a harsh, or 
an obscure style, for instance, always faults ; and perspicuity, 
Strengtli, neatness, and simplicity, are beauties to*be always 
aimed Tat. But as to the mixture of all, or the degree of pre- 
dmniiianoy of any one of these good qualities, for forming our 
peculiar ^stinguishing manner, no precise rules can be given ; 
nor will I venture to point out any one model as absolutely 
perfect. . 

it wUl be more to the purpose, that I conclude these disser- 
tations upon style, with a few directions concerning the proper 
metliod of attaining a good style in general ; leaving the particu- 
lar character of that style to be either formed by the subject on 
which we write, or prompted by the bent of genius. 

’The first direction which I give for this purpose, is, to study 
clciMF ideas on the subject concerning which we are to write or 
speak. Th|^ is a directioit which may at first appear to have 
snmll relation to style. Its relation to it, however, is extremely 
close. The foundation of all good style, is good sense accom- 
panied with a lively imagination. The style and thoughts of a 
nmtSHTwre so intimately connected, that, as 1 have several times 
Idisted; it is frequently hard to distinguish tliem. Whenever the 
in^pressions.of things upon our minds are faint and indistinct, 
< 0 r 'perplexed and confused, our style in treating olQ sudi' things 
Jtf 0 ‘ mfallildy be so too. Whereas, what we conceive clearly 
afrumgly, we shall naturally express .with oleaniess and 
^^^«treng^. Ws, then, we may be assured, is a capital rule 
Of to Blink closely on the subject till we have attained 

'Wew^of tlie matter^hich 'we.are to clothe in 
tiS we hecome warm and mterested in it ; then, and not 

begin tp flow. Oenerdl^ 
lbs .h»|i4 sm^^nmst pr^r e;apressioDS are those wi^. 

Bsooh l^^W ^ 

ipintilid|B’|f, observation,, lib* fw;*.!..., 
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'Pleramqae optima verba rebus cohmreni, et ceraoottir spa, 
Ippiine. At oos quserimus Ula^ tanqiiam lateant seque slb^P* 
caat. Ita nuAquam putamos verba esse circa id de quo dicendpm 
est ; sed ex aUis locis petimas, et inventus vim afferimus.”'^ 

In the second place, in 0 {der to form a good style, the fre- 
quent practice of composing is indispensably necessary. Many 
rules concerning style I have delivered ; but no rules will answer 
the end without exercise and habit. At the same time, it is not 
every sort of composing that will improve style. This is so far 
from being the case, that by frequent careless and hasty compo- 
sition, we shall acquire certainly a very bad style ; we shall have 
more trouble afterwards in unlearning faults and correcting neg- 
ligences, than if we had not been accustomed to composition at 
all. In the beginning, tlierefore, we ought to write slowly and 
with much care. Let the facility and speed of writing 1^ the 
fruit of longer practice. " Moram et soUcitudinem,” says Quin- 
tilian with the greatest reason, lib. x. c. 3. " initiis imperu. Nam 
primum hoc constituendum ac obtinenclum est, ut quam optima 
scribamus : celeritatem dabit consuetude. Paullatim res facilius 
se ostendeul, verba respondebunt, compositio prosequetur. 
Cuucta denique ut in familia bene instituta in officio erunt. 
Summa hsec est rei : cito scribendo non fit, ut bene scribatur ; 
bene scribendo fit, ut cito.”-{- 

We mu; t observe, however, that there may be an extreme, 
in too great and anxious care about words. We must not re- 
tard the course of thought, nor cool the heat of imagination, by 
pausing too long on every word wc employ ; there is on certain 
occasions a glow of composition which should be kept up, if wa 
hope to express ourselves happily, though at the expense of al- 
lowing some inadvertencies lo pass. A more severe examination 
of these must be loft to the work of correction. For, if the 
practice of composition be useful, the laborious work of correct* 

* ‘'Tbv proper woids for the most part adhere to the tluHlghto wbirb 
are to be > xpressed by them, and may Ite diarovered ai by their own But 
w« bant ettor them as if they weio hidden, and only to he found in a eonaw, 
Heaee, in'*tead ol conceivin;; the woids to tie near the subject, we go to iiuuat ot 
tbeih to some other quaiter, and endeavour to {dve force to the expiBtoions wd 
have found out.” 

enjoin that such as ar% iwuinning the practice of compositiouv wittu ’ 
•lowly Usd with anxioiiv deliberation^ Their aieat object at first sbuuld'be, to 
write as well US possible; practice II enable them to write speedtty. By 
decrees mupter will offer itself still uu i readily ; words will be at hanii i uen- 
position wiR jlow; every dune, as laC i arran^ment of a welt-crdeiMd 
Will present ittoU to its proper placed . sum of the whole Is this, by nH% 
compositioo, we shpU never aequire the arO fcompotinc wettf by tjrndiBtodlb* , 
we shall emue to write spnedilji 
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iiitt ia lW8 so 5 feJodeed ii^solafeV JBfecessaiy to oor reading 
1 ® henkl front tie KiiMt: of w^position. Wbat we have 
shotdd U ltti4 by Idr some' Htile time, till the ordouf of 
cbm^iti'on be past, till ^e f'ondness fo^ the esi»fessions^we 
have used be worn off, and the egressions themselves be for- 
gotten; and then revietflng our work with a cool and critical 
eye, as if it w’ere the performance of another, we shall discern 
BSady imperfections which at first escaped ds. Then is the 
VseMdn for pruning redundancies ; for examining the arrangement 
of Sentences ; for attending to the juncture and connecting parti- 
cles ; and bringing sty^le into a regular, correct, find supported 
form. This “ lima labor” must be submitted to by all who would 
communicate their thoughts with proper advantage to others ; 
and some practice in it will soon sharpen Aeir eye to the most 
necesmiy objects of attention, and render it a much more easj 
and' practicable work than might at first he imagined. 

in the third place, with respect to the assistance that is to 
be gained firom the writings of others, it is obvious, ^ 
ought to render ourselves well acquainted with the style flt^e 
sest authors. This is requisite both in order to form a just 
taste in style, and to supply us with a full stock of wor^ on 
every subject. lu reading authors with a view to style, atten- 
tion should be given to the peculiarities of their different man- 
ners; and in this, and former lectures, I have endeavo^dto 
suggest several things that may be useful in this view. 1 snow 
oo ^ercise that will he found more useful for acquinng a propw 
stymie, titan t* translate some passage from an eminent Englis 
aiihhr into, our own words. Wbat I mean is, to take, for m- 
st^ce, some page of one of Mr. Addison’s Spectators, and read 
it okrdully over two or three times, tiU we have got a^ hold 
of tie thoughts contained in it ; then to lay aside the hook; to 
ottempt to write out the passage from memory, in the best way 
,we can ; and having done so, next to open tie book, and com- 
what we have written with the slyle of tie author, buch 
«a exercise will, by comparison, show us where the defecte ot 
'? dw style tie ; will lead us to the proper attentions for rectifying 
and among tie different ways iu which tie same thougbt 
^^be ^.resseti will make us perceive tiiat whidh is tie most 

& ;, ,Ia lb fourth Ptice, I must caidfon, at, tie, same toe, against 
.earifb. of any autiX whatever. Tbs is 

It hwnpters gtiiuju i? is likefy' to produce a 

lo.aoK 
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imi&te' aiit iiithor's jflSuIii as trett as &is lilettttliiaa: !M6 jak^- sHlI 
ever’bectinici a go6d writer or spealcer, arhoiiaiif aotao'iib! 
ofcOafi^dOnce to follow his own genius. We ottg^ to hwear^,' 
' , In partiOttlar; of ado|iting any author’s noted phrasal mr trOu^ 
oiribihg jpassoges from Ehn. Snoh a habit will prove fhtal to all 
genuine Composition. Infimlely better it is to have Something 
t^t is our own^ though of moderate beauty, titan to afieet to 
stiine in borrowed ornaments, which vfill, at last, betra;y the 
uttier poverty of our genius. Ou these heads of composing, 
cot^etihg, reading, and imitating, I advise every stodent of 
oratory to consult what Quintilian has delivered in the tentii 
book of ' his Institutions, where he will find a variety of 
excellent ^observations and directions, that well deserve at* 
teiition. 

Ill the fifth place, it is an obvious, but material rule, with 
resj^ct to style, that we«always study to adapt it to the subject, 
and also to the capacity of our hearers, if we are to speak in 
pnbhc. Nothing merits the name of eloquent or beautiful, which 
is ns^tjeuited to the occasion, and to tiie persons to whom it is 
addressed It is to the last degree awkward and absurd, to attempt 
a poetical florid style, on occasions, when it should be our busi- 
ness only to argue and reason ; or to speak witii elaborate pomp 
of expression, before persons who comprehend notiiing of it, and 
who can only stare at our unseasonable magnificence. These 
.etc defects not so much in point of style, as, what is much worse, 
iU point of commqn sense. When we begin to write or spetdk, 
we ought previously to fix in our minds a clear conception of 
the end to be aimed at ; to keep this steadily in our view, and 
to spit opr stylo to it If we do not sacrifice to this great ob- 
ject e> 5 ery ill-timed ornament that may occur to our fancy, ive 
are unpardonable ; and tiiough children and fools may admire, 
men of sense will laugh at us and our style. 

.'1^ the last place, I cannot conclude the subject without 
ti^ admonition, that, in any case, and on any occaeion, atten*^'' 
tioQ'to style must not engross us so much, as to detoact from 
ija,..h^her degree of attention to the thoughts ; “ Curam „vprb^ 
?ays the great Roman mitic, * return volo fesse solicit^;;' 

A direction the more necessary, as the present twte 
“qf;) in writing, *Beems to lean more to 'style thmi to 

Ii .ia mueh easier^ dress up trivial « and common, 

, senti^nts with someWnty m expression, thto'tik afford nffmd 
of vigorcntC and n^[^ji^ought9. The 

* “ To sonr expcainioD fee fettentiTe ; b^abofet your sCstter be 
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true genius ; the fomer may be attained by industry, witi. the 
help of very superficial parts. Hence, we find so many writers 
frivolously rich in style, but wretchedly poor in seutimriit. 
The public ear is now so much accustomed to a correct and 
ornaraentecl slyle, that no writer can, with safety, neglect the 
study of it. But he is a contemp<i;ible one, who does not look 
to something beyond it ; who does not lay the chief stress upon 
his matter, and employ such ornaments of style to reeomend it, 
as aro manly, not foppish ; “ Majore animo,” says the writer 
whom 1 have so often quoted, “ aggredienda e.st eloquentia • 
quas, si loto corpore valet, ungues polire et capillum rom- 
ponere, non existimabit ad curam suam pertinere. Ornatus 
et virilis et fortis et sanctus sit; nec effeminatam levita« 
tern et fuco ementitum colorem amet: sanguine ht viribua 
niteat* ** 


LECTURE XX. 


CBITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE STYLE OP <«R. ADDISON, IN 
No. 411 OF THE SPECTATOR.(^ 


I HAVE insisted fully on the subject of lai^uage and style, 
both because it is, in itself^ of great importance, 'and because it 
is more capable of being ascertained by preci</fc rule, than seve- 
ral other parts of composition. A critical uTiiily.sis of tlio style 
of some good author will tend further to illustrate the subject ; 
as it will suggest observations which I have not had occasion ♦'o 
make, and will show, in tlie most practical light, the use of those 
which I have made 


Mr. Addison is the author whom I have chosen for this pur- 
pose. The Spectator, of which his papers are the chief orna- 
ment, is a book which is in the hands of every one, and which 
cannot be praised too highly. The good sense, and good writ- 
ing, the useful morality, and the admiraUe vein of huraonr which 
abound in it, render it one of those standard books which have 


done theogreatest honour to the English nation. I have form 
erly givsu the general character of ^r. Addipji wu/l}lc 

* A higheJ^ spirit Plight to aniunftte tl^e who study 
to couPoU the health and soundness of thi whole hody» rai 
attention tP such triiting ohiects as parin^he nails and diet 

ornament be manly and chaste^ wHh^etfentinate gaiety t or ai tificial coiourmg ; 
let It Phlne with tim ftPer of health fl^cl strength.” 


anc 


They ought 

Ktjud tlicir 
hair. T^et 
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mafber, as natoral and unaffected, es^sy and polite, and fiill of 
those graces which a flowery imagination difiusea over lyiting. 
At the same time, though one of the most beautiful writers’in the 
language, he is not the most correct ; a circumstance which ren- 
ders his composition the more proper to be the subject of our 
present criticism. The free find flowing manner of this amiable 
writer- sometimes led Jiim into inaccuracies, which the more 
studied citcumspection and care of far inferior writers have 
taught them to avoid. Remarking his beauties, therefore, which 
I shall have frequent occasion to do as I proceed, I must also 
point out his negligences and defects. Without a free, impartial 
discussion of botli the faults and beauties whicli occur in his 
composition, it is evident this piece of criticism would be of no 
service : and from the freedom which 1 use in criticising Mr. 
Addon’s style, none can imagine, that I mean to depreciate his 
itritings, after having repeatedly declared the high opinion which 
1 entertain of them. The beauties of this author are so many, 
and the general character of his style is so elegant and estimable, 
tha^he minute imperfections I shall have occasion to point out, 
are but like those spots in the sun, which may be discovered by 
the assistance of art| but which have no effect in obscuring its 
lustre. It is, in wed, my judgment, that what Quintilian applies 
to Cicero, “ Ille se profecisse sciat, cui Cicero valde placebit," 
may, with justice, be applied to Mr. Addison ; that to lie highly 
plea;;ie4 w.th his manner of writing, is the criterion of one’s hav- 
ing acquired a gwd taste in English style. The paper on which 
we are now to emer, is No. 411, the first of his celebrated essays 
on the Pleasur^ of the Imagination, in the sixth volume of the 
Spectator. , It begins thus : — 

* Our sight is the mo^t perfect, and most delightful of all 
our senses." 

Tliis is an excellent introductory sentence. -It is clear, 
jprecise, and simple. The author lays down in a few plain 
vfords. the proposition which he is going to iUustrate throughout 
tjl^e rest of the paragraph. In this manner we sbuuld sdways Set 
oni A first sentence should seldom be a long, and nevjer an in- 
trijsa^t - * . 

. in V ve said-\^Qur sight is the most perfect ipid iHno 

inoii^ dcHglsis. ¥ —But he haMudged better, in omitting to repeat 
.toe the rejptiljon of it is proper ebi^^ when 

we intend out thetol^ts of wfikkiro speak, as dis- 

tinguislied (Contrasted*^), each otbmr; and srhenwe 
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want that tlie reader's attention should rest on that distilction* 
Foj instance ; had Mr. Addison intended to say, tliat our sight 
is at once the most ^ delightful and the most « useful ” of all 
our senses, the article might then have been repeated with pro- 
priety, as a clear and strong distinction would have been con- 
veyed. Hut as between ‘‘perffct” and ‘^delightful/ there is 
less contrast, there was no occasion for such repetition. It 
would have had no other effect, but to add a word unnecessarily 
to the sentence. He proceeds ! 

“ It fills the mind with the largest variety of ideas, con- 
verses with its objects at the greatest distance, and continues 
the longest in action, without being tired or satiated Vith its 
proper enjoyments.” \ 

'This sentence deserves attention^ as remarkably harmonious 
and well constructed. It possesses, indeed, almost all the pro- 
perties of a perfect sentence. It is Entirely perspicuous. It is 
loaded with no superfluous or umiecessary words. For ^ tired 
or satiated,” towards the end of the sentence, are not UBa<l for 
synonymous terras. They convey distinct ideas, and refer .to 
diflerent members of ,t)ie period ; that thi^ sense “ continues the 
longest in action v^rithout being tired,” that is, without being 
fatigued with its action ; and also, without being “ saliated with 
its proper enjoyments.” That quality of a good sentence which 
I termed its unity, is here perfectly presei:ved. ^ It is “ our sight 
of which he speaks. This is the object q^rried through the 
sentence, and presented to us in every member of it, by tliose 
verbs, fills, converses, ^continues,” to each of which , it is 
clearly the nominative. Those capital words are disposed of 
in the most proper places ; and that uniformity is maintained in 
file construction of tlie sentence, which suits the unity of the 
object 

Observe, too, the music of the period ; consisting of three 
members, each of which, agreeably to a rule I formerly men- 
tioned, grows, and rises above the other in sound, till the sen- 
tence is conducted, at last, to one of the most melodious closes 
which our language admits; “without being tired or satiated 
with its proper enjoyments,” “ Knjoj ments,” is a word of length 
and dignity, exceedingly proper fqr4//close,^^<5t)u the same lUo 
be a musical one. The liar m(^ is the Wh l bestowed so 
disposition of the members of tie period, wtbat if it had follovcea 
so well, is no less jus't and j^peV with respeu sensible ^ faulty 
^foltows the order of hUture/^First, we have the 
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jccts Mentioned;, which sight furnishes to the mind ; next, we 
have the action of sight on those objects ; and lastly, we hpc 
the time and continuance of its action. No order could be. more 
natural or happy. 

This sentence has still anoilier beauty. It is figurative 
without being too much so for ^jthe subject. A metaphor runs 
through it. The sense of sight is, in some degree, personified. 
We are tol(f of its “ conversing with its objects ; and of its 
not being “ tired or “satiated” with its “enjoyments;” all 
which ex|n cssions are plain allusions to the actions and feelings 
of men. This is that slight sort of personification, which, 
without any appearance of boldness, and without elevating the 
fancy much above its ordinary state, renders discourse pic- 
turesque, and leads us to conceive the author^s meaning more 
distinctly, by clothing abstract ideas, in some degree, with sen- 
sible colours. Mr. Addison abounds with this beauty of style 
beyond most authors ; and , the sentence which we have been 
considering, is very expressive^qf his manner of writing. There 
is no burnish in it whatever, unless that a strict critic might 
perhaps object, that the epithet “ large,” which he applies to 
“variety” — “the larggj^t variety of ideas,” is an epithet more 
commonly applied to. extent than to nnmberi. It is plain, that 
he here employ if to avoid the repetition of the word “ great,” 
which occurs itifpjiediately afterwards. 

The sense Of i^eling^an, indeed, give us a( notion of ex- 
tension, shape, and /all other ideavS that enter at tire, eye, except 
colours ; but, at same time, it is very much stratfeened and 
confined in' its oj^erations, to the number, bulk, and distance of 
its particular objects.” 


This sentence is by no means so happy as the former. It is, 
indeed, neither clear nor elegant. “ Extension and shape,” can 
with no propriety, be called “ ideas they are properties of 
matter. Neither is it accurate, even according to Mr. Locke’s 
philosophy (with whidyftir author seems here to have puzzled 
himself,) tc speak of ^y sense “ giving us a notion of ideas 
our lenses give us me ideas themselves. The meaning would 
h^ve l^een much mori clear, if the author had expressed'^'himseL 

indeed, give us the idea of ex- 
w the othic properties of matter which are 

m rtPtwte: except colours.’ 

, tlte. sentence is still more embarrassed. 
'^ can^ve mhhe o]\the seiise yf feeUng 
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« confined in its operations, to the number, bulk, and nistance 
oL its particular objects ?»> Surely, every sense is confined, as 
much as the sense of feeling, to the number^ bulk, and distance 
of its own objects. Sight and feeling are, in this respect, per- 
fectly on a level ; neither of them can extend beyond its own 
objects. The turn of expression is so inaccurate here, that one 
would be apt to suspect two words to have been otnilted in the 
printing, which were originally in Mr. Addison's manuscript ; 
because the insertion of them would render the sense much more 
‘ intelligible and clear. These two words are, “ with regard — 
** it is very much straitened, and confined, in its operations, with 
regard to the number, bulk, and distance of its particular ob- 
jects.” The meaning then would be, that feeling ii^more limited 
than sight ^ in this respect that it is confined to a narrower 
•circle, to a smaller number of objects. 

The epithet “ particular,” applied to “ objects,” in the con- 
clusi< 5 i of the sentence, is redundant, and conveys no meaning 
whatever. Mr. Addison seems to have used it in place of 
^peculiar,' as indeed he d(Ms often in other passag^vfc-of his 
writings. But << particular” and ^peculiar,' tliough they are 
too often confounded, are words of different import, from each 
other. “Particular” stands opposed to ‘'general peculiar' 
stands opposed to what is possessed ‘ in common wiifixx|;hers. 
“ Particular” expresses what in the logical st;^le is called speem,: 
‘ peculiar' what is called dijfe?'enfia. ‘ Its peohliar objects,’ would 
have signified, in this place, the objects of fthe sense (if feeling, 
as distingyished from th^ objects of any other sense ; and would 
have had more meaning than “ its particular objects.” Though, 
in truth, neither the one nor the other cpidmt.-was requisite. 
It was sufficient to have said simply, ‘ its objects.' 

® Oqr sight seems designed to supply all these defects, and 
may be considered as a more delicate and diffusive kind of touch, 
that spreads itself over an infinite multitude of bodies, compre- 
hends the largest figures, and brings into our reach some of the 
most remote parts of the universe.” 

Here again the author's style returns upon us in all its 
beaufy. This is a sentence distinct, graceful, well arranged, 
and highly musical. In the lattgEjifert of it, it is constructed 
with three members, which are prmed much in the same manner 
with those of the second senterme, on wluch I bestowed so much 
praise: The cdnstructioh ij .so similar, that if it had followed 
immediately it, we sl^uld have bean sensible of a faulty 
^ s 2 
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monotoliy. But the interposition of another sentence b^tweeh' 
them, prevents this effect. ’ 

“ It is this sense which furnishes tlie imagination with its 
ideas ; so tliat by the pleasures of the imagination or fancy 
(which I shall use promiscuously,) I here mean such as arise from 
visible objects ; either when we Wve tliem actually in our view ; 
or when we call up tlieir ideas into our minds by painting. Sta- 
tues, descriptions, or any the like occasion.” 

In place of, “ it is this sense which furnishes,” — ^the author 
might have Said more shortly, ‘this sense furnishes.’ But the 
mode of expression which he has used, is here more proper. 
This sort of full and ample assertion, “ it is^his which,*’ is fit to 
be used when a proposition of importance is laid down, to whibh 
we seek to call tlie reader’s attention. It is like pointing with 
the hand at the object of \fhich we speak. The parenthesis in 
the middle of the sentence, “ which I shall use promiscuously," 
is not clear. He ought to have said, ‘ terms which I shall use 
promisinibusly ;* as the verb “ use ” relates not to the pleasures 
of tlie imagination, but to the terms of fancy and imagination/ 
which he was lo employ as synonjunous. “ Any the like oc- 
casion”— lb call a ^inting or a statue “ an occasion,” is not a 
happy expression, nor is it very proper to speak of “ calling up 
. i4ea.s by occasions.” The common phrase, * any such means,' 
^ Would have been mbi^e natural. 

“ We cannot indeed have a single image in the /ancy that 
did not make its first entrance through the sight ; but we have 
Ibe power of ne Ssfei Hg. altering, and compounding those images 
which we have once received,,into all the varieties of picture and 
vision that are most agreeable to the imagination ; for, by this 
faculty, a man in a dungeon is capable of entertaining himself 
with scenes and landscapes more beautiful than any that can be 
found in the whole compass of nature.” t . . 

It may be of use to remark, that in one member of this seii' 
toace there is an inaccuracy in syntax. It is very proper to say, 
" dtering and compounding those images which we haye once 
reemvetk into all the varieties of picture and vision." .But we 
cun •‘o propriety say, “\t,*mning them into all the varieties 

and .according tp the mann^in which the.words are ranged, 
th^^imnstract^n is unavoidable. ’ For " retaining, altering, and 
coji^iandiagi'^ are participles, ea<d(^of wlpch equally rffera to, 
aru!^i|^rerns the subsequent noon, those irndges;" ahdf that 
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nqan again is neoessarilj^|onnected with the following 4trepo> 
.tition, “ into.” This instance shows thein^ortance of carefully 
attending to the rulqs of grammar and syntax $ when so pure a 
writer as Mr. Addison could, through inadvertence, be guilty of 
such an error. The construction might easily have Imen rec- 
tified, by disjoining the particinle “retaining* from the other 
two participles in this way : ‘ We have the power of retaining 
those images which we have once received : and of* altering and 
compounding them into all the varieties of picture and vision 
or better perhaps thus : ‘We have the power , of retaining, 
altering, and compounding tho.se images which we have once 
received; and of forming them into all the varieties of picture 
and vision.’ — The latter part of the sentence is clear and 
elegant. ‘ * 

There are few words in the English language, which are 
employed in a more loose and uncircitmscribed sense than those 
of the fancy afid the imagination.” 

“ There arc few words — which are employed.” — It had 
been better, if our author here had said more simply — ‘ Pew 
words in the English language are employed.’ — ^Mr. Addison, 
whose style is of tlie free and full, rather than the nervous kind, 
deals, on all occasions, in this extended sort of phraseology. 
But it is proper only when some assertion of cons>-quence is 
advanced, and which can bear an emphasis ; such as that in the 
first sentence of the former paragraph. On other occasions, 
these litUe yords, ' it is,’ and ‘ there are,’ ought to be avoided, 
as redundant and enfeebling. — “ Those of the fancy and the 
imo^nation.” The article ought to have been omitted here. As 
he does not mean the powers of “ the fancy and the imagination,* 
but the words only, the article certainly had no proper place ; 
neither indeed was there any occasion for the other two words, 
“those of.” Better, if the sentence had run thus ; 'Few words in 
the English language are employed in a more loose and uncir- - 
com^cribed sense, than fancy and imagination.* 

“I therefore thought it necessary to fix and determine the 
notibn of these two words, as 1 intend to make use of them in 
the thread of my following speculations, that the reader tnay ’’on- 
ceive''righ% what is the subject vjifidfc I proceed upon.” 

'^^oug^ * determine* may appeSr synonymous 

wo^ds, yet a difiefence' between them may be remarked, and 
fi^ey may be yijiw^, as, implied here, with peculiar delicacy. 
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The either had just said/ that the vr^tds of ^hichlie is s{i^^ 
ing lyiere ^ loese*^ and ^uncircumscrihed.^ ^ Fix^ relates tci the 
first of these^ " determine^ to the last. We ^lix’ what is ^ loose; 
that is, we confine the word to its proper place, that it may not 
fluctuate in our imagination, and pass from one idea to another ; 
and we ^ determine’ what is ^uimircumscribed*, that is, we ascer- 
tain its termini, or limits ; we draw the circle round it, that wc 
may see its boundaries* For we cannot conceive the meaning of 
a word, nor indeed of any other thing, clearly, till we see its 
limits, and know how far it extends. These two words, there- 
fore, have grace and beauty as they are here applied ; tliough a 
writer, more frugal of words^than Mr. Addison, would have pre- 
ferred the single word ^ ascertain,’ which conveys, without any 
metaphor, the import of them both. 

The “ notion of these words” is somewhat of a harsh phrase, 
at least not so commoidy used, as the " meaning of these 
words.” — “ As I intend to make use of them in the thread of 
my speculations this is plainly faulty. A sort of metaphor is 
improjvf>rly mixed with words in the literal sense. He might 
very well have said, ^ as I intend to make use of them in my 
following speculations,’ This was plain language ; but if he 
chose to borrow an allusion from ** thread,” that allusion ought 
to have been supported ; for there is no consistency in ^ making 
use of them in the tliread of speculations and indeed, in ex- 
pr ^ssing an/ thing so simple and familiar as this is, plain lan- 
guage is always to l|e preferred to metaphorical. — “ The subject 
whuh I proceed uiyion,” is an ungraceful close of a sentence; 
better, ** the subject upon which I proceed.” 

' “ I must therefore desire him to remember, that by the 
pleasures of the imagination, I mean only such pleasures as 
arise originally from sight, and that I divide these pleasures into 
two kinds.” 

As the lost sentence began with — « I therefore thought it 
nei^ssary to fix,” it is careless to begin this sentence id a 
mahuer so very similar, ^ T must therefore desire him to re- 
, especially, as the small variation of using, ' on this 

or ^ for this reason,’ in place of therefore*^ woftlci have 
the style. — Whenlm says, mean only edch plea- 
soresi^ it may be remarkelCroat the adverb “ only” is fldt in 
its |n*c^3pcr ,plnce. It is not intended here to qualify^ the Verb 
blit "such pleasures;” and therefore haVe ‘ 

.been placeii|^i^^ coimection as possibly with % wwd 
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vhtch it limits oi* qualifies The style becomes more cl^r and 
ne^t, when the words are arranged thus : ^ by the pleasures oi 
the imagination^ I mean such pleasures only as arise from 
sight/ 

My design beings first of all, to discourse of those primary 
pleasures of the imagination, ^hich entirely proceed from such 
objects as are before our eyes ; and, in the next place, to speak 
of those secondary pleasures of the imagination, whioh flow 
from tile ideas of visible objects, when the objects are not 
actually before the eye, but are railed up into our memories, or 
formed into agreeable visions of things, that are either absent, 
or fictitious.^’ 

^ , It is a great rule in laying down the division •of a subject, 
to study neatness and brevity as much as possible. The 
divisions are llieri more distinctly appndicnded, and more easily 
remembered. This sentence is not perfectly happj in that re- 
spect. It is someA\hat c logged by a tedious phraseology. “ My 
design being first of all to discourse — in tlio next place to speak 
of — sUeli objects as are before our eyes — things that are either 
absent or lictitiofis/’ Several words might have been spared 
here ; and the stjle made more neat and compact. 

“ The pleasures of the imagination, taken in their full extent, 
are not so gross as those of sense, nor so relined as those of the 
ugdersfanding.” ^ 

t 

This sentence is distinct and eh'gant. i 

• The last arc indeed more preferable, because they are 
founded on some new knoivledge or imprc^venient in the mind of 
man: yet it must be confessed, tluit those of the imagination are 
as great, and as transporting as the other.” 

In the begiiiing of this sentence, the phrase, more prefer- 
able” is such a plain inaccuracy, that one wonders liow Mr. 
Addison should have fallen into if ; seeing ^ preferable, ” of it- 
self, expresses the comparative degree, and is the same with more 
eligible, or more excellent. 

I must observe further, that the proposition contained in the 
last member of this sentence, is neither clear nor neatly ex 
pressed: “‘it must be confesse(l^ niJat those of the imagination 
are as greaC and as transporting as the other.” — In the former 
sentence) he had compared tnree things together ; the pleasures 
of the imagibation, those of sense, and those of the understanding. 
In the begining <rf this sentence, he had called the pleasures of 
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the UfltferalaiHHng “the last:’* and he ends the sentence trith 
ebsenHng, that those of the imagination are as, great and trans- 
porting “ as the ether.” Now^y besides that “ the other** makes 
, npt a proper contrast with “ the last,” he leaves it ambiguous, 
wheiher, by “the other,” he meant the pleasures of the under- 
standing, or the pleasures of sense ; for it may refer to either by 
the construction, though, undoubtedly, he intended that it should 
refer to the pleasures of the understanding only. The proposi- 
tion, reduced to perspicuous language, runs thus : ^ Yet it must 
be confessed, that the pleasures of the imagination, when Com- 
pared with those of the understanding, are no less great and 
transporting.’ 

“ A beautiful prospect delights tlie soul as much as a demon- 
stration ; and a description in Homer has charmed more readers 
than a chapter in Aristotle.”' 

This is a good illustration of what he had been asserting, and 
is expressed with that happy and elegant turn for which our au- 
thor is^ery remarkable. 

“ Besides, the pleasures of the imagination have this advan- 
tage, above those of the understanding, that they are more obvi- 
ous, and more easy to be acquired.” 

This is also an unexceptionable sentence. 

“ It is but opening the eye, and the scene enters,” 

This sentence is lively and picturesque. By the gaiety and 
briskness which it gives the stjde, it shows the advantage of in- 
termixing such a short sentence as this amidst a run of longer 
ones, which never fails to have a happy efl'ect. I must remark, 
howev^i^, a small inaccuracy. A “ scene” cannot be said to 
“ enter f an actor enters ; but a scene ^ appears,’ or 'presents 
it^lf/ 

* **The colours paint themselves on the fancy, with Very 
litSe utiention of thought or application of mind in the 
.bel^lder.” 

^^s is still beautiful illustration.; carried on with tba4 agree- 
able ^^^werincss of fancy and style, which is so well seated, 
to pleasures of Jhe i?H%ination, of whicb the author, is 

treatiiigv;: ' , , . , / i \ 

« W« we know not how;, with iit 

mv tiiingr we see. immediately^ assent to the hcau^'hf twk 
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without i^uiruig into file particalar causes undaocca^. 
* 8ioni| of it." 

ITiere is a falling off here from the elegance pf tlie former 
sentences. We “ assent" to the truth 'of a proposition ; but 
cannot so well be said to “ assent to the beauty of an object." 

‘ Acknowledge/ would have expressed the sense with .more 
propriety. The close of the sentence too is heavy aqd ungrace- 
ful — “ the particular causes and occasions of it” — both “ particu- 
lar” and “ occasions" are words quite superfluous ; and the 
pronoun “ it” is in some measure ambiguous, whether it refers 
to “ beauty” or to “ object.” It would have been some amend- 
ment to the style to have run thus : ‘We immediately acknow- 
ledge the beauty of an object, without inquiring into the cause of 

thMi)eauty.' , 

* 

** A man of a polite imagination ^ let into a great many 
pleasures that the vulgar are not capable of receiving.” 

* Polite” is a term more commonly applied to manners or 
behaviour, than to the mind or imagination. There is no'thing 
further to be observed on this sentence, unless the use of “ that” 
for a relative pronoun, instead of ‘ which / an usage which is too 
frequent with Mr. Addison. ‘ Which’ is a much more deflnite 
word than “ that,” being never employed in any other way than 
as a relative ; whereas, “ that” is a word 6r many senses ; some- 
times a demonstrative pronoun ; often a conjimction. In some 
cases we are indeed obliged to use “ that” for a relative, in 
order to avoid the ungraceful repetition of ‘ which’ in the same 
sentence. But when we are laid under no necessity of this 
kind, ‘which’ is always the preferable w’prfl, and certainly 
was so in this sentence — “ Pleasures ivhic/i the vulgar are not 
capable of receiving,” is much bdtter than “ pleasures that the 
vidgar," 8cc. 

* Hp can converse with a picture, and find m agreeable 

companion in a statue. He meets with a secret refreshment 
in a description ; and often feels a greater satisfaction in the 
prospect of fields and meadows, than (pother does in the 
poitse^iop. It gives him, indeed, a kind of property in every 
thtiig hb seeis, and inatres the most ^j'de, uncultivated parts of' 
naiui:« ajflmiuister to Ins pleasures : so that he looks upon the 
world, as it were, in another light, and discovers in it a multi- 
tude, of charms, th%t 4mpceal themselves from the generality of 
magDjdatd.^ . .'i - 
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4Ii this is very beautiful. The illustration is and 

the style runs with the greatest ease and harmony. jWe see 
no labour, no stiffness, or afieotation; but an author writing 
from the native flow of a gay and pleasing imagination. 
This predominant character of Mr. Addison'i^ manner, far 
more than compensates all those little negligences which we 
are now remarking. Two of these occur in this paragraph. 
The first, &n the sentence which begins with, *<It ^ves him in- 
deed a kind of property’’ — To this “ it,” there is no proper 
antecedent in the whole paragraph. In order to gather the 
mefuting, we must look back as far as to the third sentence 
before the first of the paragraph, which begins with, A man of 
a polite imagination.” This phrase, « polite imagination” is the 
only antecflclent to whicli this “ it” can refer : and even that is an 
improper antecedent,^ as it stands in the genitive case, as the 
qualification only of a man. 

The other instance of negligence, is towards the end of the 
naragrapli — “ So that he looks upon the world, as it were, in 
another light.” — By “ another” light, Mr. Addison means, a 
liglit^ diflerent from that in which other men view the world. 
But though this expression clearly conveyed this meaning to 
himself when writing, it conveys it very indistinctly to others ; 
and is an instance of that sort of inaccuracy, into wliiob, in the 
wamith of composition, every writer of a lively imagination is 
i*pt to fall ; and which can (»nly be remedied by a cool subsequent 
review, — “As itvfere” — m upon most occasions no more than 
an ungraceful pal/lialive, and here there was not tlie least occa- 
sion for it, as he was not about to say any thing which required 
a softening of this kind. To say tlie truth, this last sentence, 
"eo that he looks upon the world,” and what follows, had better 
lieea wanting altogether. R is no more than an unnecessary 
recapitulation of what had gone before ; a feeble adjection fo the 
lively picture he liad given of the pleasures of the imagination. 
The paragrj^ph would liave ended with more spirit at the words 
immediately preceding ; “ The uncultivated parts of nature ad- 
minister to his pleasures.” 

j ! 0 > < 

“There are, indeed, but very few who know how ^o be idle 
-imd iipnocent, or have a Yelish of any pleasures that are not 
cri|^p$l> eve^ diversioiH&ey take, is at the expoise pf same 
one yur^ or anotlier, and their very first step out btuj^as ^ 
into vice .dr folly.* ,, , . 

a„y Nothing <5<^ he more or more ^elf tjurded, than 
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tfib si^tetioe. It is neat, clear, and musical. We qpuld 
alter one word, or disarrange one member, without 
spoiling it Few sentences are to be found more finished, or 
more happy. * ' * . 

A man should endeavour, therefore, to make the sphere of 
his innocent, pleasures as wide as possible, that he may retire 
into them with safety, and find in them such a satisfaction as a 
wise man would not blush to take." 

This also is a good sentence, and gives occasion to no 
material remark. 

Of this nature are those of the imagination, which do not 
require such a bent of thought as is necessary to# our more 
s^ridtiS employments, nor, at the same time, >suffer the mind to 
sink into that indolence and remissness, which are apt to ac- 
company our more sensual delights ; biffc, like a gentle exercise 
to the faculties, awaken them from sloth and idleness, without 
putting them upon any labour or difBculty." 

'The beginning of this sentence is not correct, and affords an 
instance of a period too loosely connected with the preceding 
one. “ Of tliis nature," says he, ^ are those of the imagination." 
We might ask, of what nature ? for it had not been the scope of 
the preceding sentence to describe the nature of any set of plea- 
sures. He had Said, that it was every man's duty to make the 
sphere of his innocent pleasures as wide as possible, in order 
that, witliin that sphere, he raiglit find a safe retreat, and a 
laudable satisfaction. The transition is loosely made, by begin- 
ning the next sentence with saying, ^ Of tins nature are those of 
the imagination." It had been better, if, keeping in view the 
governing object of the preceding sentence, he had said, ^ This 
advantage we gain,' or, * This satisfaction we enjoy, by means 
of the pleasures of imagination. The rest of the sentence is 
abundantly correct. # 

^ We might here add, that the pleasures of the fancy are 
more conducive to health* than those of the understanding, which 
are. worked out by dint of thinking, and attended with too vio- 
lertt a labour of the brain." 

Oh' this sentence notliing occurs Reserving of remark, except 
thtft ^ h^ohkcfd out by dint of thinking," is a phrase which borders 
too much on vulgar and colloquial language, to be proper for 
hfing <mployod h) u polished composition. 



, M)p|ightfpl aceueii, whethei; in najtur^?^ paiwttog^ prpcietry, 
bav^ kindly on the, body, as well ^s the m^d, 

not (>ily serve ' to dear and brighten the imaginatipn, but are ^ 
able to disperse grief and melancholy, and to set the animal 
^ spirits in pleasing and agreeable motions. For this reason Sir 
Francis Bacon, in his Essay upon Health, has not thought it 
improper to prescribe to Bis reader a poem, or a prospect,' 
where he^ particularly dissuades him from knotty and subtile 
disquisitions, and advises him to pursue studies that fill the 
mind with splendid and illustrious objects, as histories, fables, 
and contemplations of nature.^ 

In the latter of these two sentences, a member of the period 
is altogether out of its place ; which gives the whole sentence a 
harsh and disjointed cast, and serves to illustrate the rules E 
formerly gave concerning arrangement. The wrong-placed 
member, which I point^at, is this * where he particularly dis- 
suades him from knotty and subtile disquisitions these words 
should undoubtedly, have been placed, not where they stand, 
but ' thus : ' Sir Francis Bacon, in his Essay upon Health, 
where he particularly dissuades the reader from knotty and sub- 
tile speculations, has not thought it improper to prescribe to 
liim,^ &c. This arrangement reduces every thing into proper 

order. 

% 

^ I Lave in this paper, by way of introduction, settled the 
notion of those ^pleasiu’es of the imagination, which are the 
subject of my present undertaking ; and endeavoured, by seve- 
ral considerations, to recommend to tny readers ‘the pursuit of 
Uiose pleasures.: I shall, in my next paper, examine the several 
sources from whence these pleasures are derived.’’ 

These two concluding sentences afford examples of the proper 
ooltocatibn of circumstances in a period. I formerly showed, that 
it is often a matter of difficulty to dispose of them in such a man- 
ner, as that they shall not embarrass the principal subject of the 
sentence. In the sentences before us, several of these incident 
;^r!bumstances necessarily come in — ^ by way of introduction — 
rbyj^yeral considerations— in this paper— -in the next paper.” 

, AlJiAfhich are, with great propriety, managed by onr au^ior. It 
upon trial, iliat there were no other the 

aai^nce# hi wWch they pould have been placed jto .eq^W advan- 
he s4id, for instance, ' 1 have sejttled the 
ther ,tbe’??|8«W^ those ^pleasures of lhe;imhgittie^bn> which 
;ai^ mi^jkrtaking, % w;^y of 
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tion in this paper, and endeavoured to recommend the pursuit of 
those pleasures to my readers by several consideratioiis f we 
must be sensible, that tlie sentence, thus clogged with circum- 
stances in tlie wrong place, would neither have been so neat not 
so clear, as it is by the present construction. 


LECTURE XXI. 

CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE STYLE IN No. 412 OP 
THE fiPECTATOB. 

The observations which Iui\e occurred in reviewing that 
papeP of Mr. Addison’s, which was the subject of the last lec- 
ture, sufficiently show, tliat, in the writings of an author of the 
most happy genius and distinguished talents, inaccuracies may 
sometimes be found. Though such inaccuracies may be over- 
balanced by so many beauties, as to render the style pleasing 
and agreeable upon the uliole ; yet it must be desirable to every 
writer to avoid, as far as he can, inaccuracy of any kind. As 
the subject, therefore, is of importance, I have thought it might 
be useful to carry on this criticism throughout t^vo or threo sub- 
serjuenl papers of the Spectator. At the same time 1 must inti- 
mate, that the lectures on these papers arc solely intended for 
such as are applying themselves to the study of English style. 
I pretend not to give instruction to tliose who are already well 
acquainted witji the powers of language. To them my remarks 
may prove unedifying ; to some tliey may seem tedious and mi- 
nute ; but to sucb as have not yet made all the proficiency which 
tliey desire in elegance of style, strict attention to the composi- 
tion and structure of sentences cannot fail to prove of conside- 
rable benefit ; and though my remarks on Mr. Addison should, 
in any instance, be tliouglit ill •'founded, they will, at least, serve 
the purpose of leading them into the train of niaking^proper re- 
marks for themselves.^ — I proceed, therefore, to the examinfik 
tion of the subsequent paper. No. 412. 

* If tliera he readers mIio think any further apolofty requisite for my suhen- 
tiiiin^ to cHticise the sentences of so eminent an author as Mr. Ad<Uson, 1 mmt 
take notice, that 1 was iiatnral'y led to it by the cii cnm^tancos of that pat t of 
the kingdom where these Lectures were road ; where the oidinaiy spoken km- 
gnage often differs much fiom what is used by good English aiithois. Hence 
it occurred to mo« as a pioper method of correcting any peculioiities of dialect, 
to direct stiulents of eloquence, to aiml>ae and examine, with paiticiilar atten* 
tion, the btiucture of Mr, AddieOh’s sentences. TItosc papers of the Spectator, 
which are the subiott ot the tbUowin^Lecturei, were accordingly given out in 
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^ I shall first consider those pleasures of the imagination, 
which arise from tlie actual view and survey of outward objects : 
and these, 1 think, all proceed from the sight of what is great, 
uncommon, or beautiful.” 

This sentence gives occasion for no material remark. It 
is simple and distinct. Tlfe two words which he here uses, 
« view” and survey,” are not altogether synonymous : as tlie 
fonrier may be supposed to iiupoi*t mere inspection ; the latter 
more deliberate examination. Yet they lie so near to one 
nuv)tJier in meaning, that in the present case, any one of them, 
perhaps, would have been sufficient. The ei)ithet ^ actual,” is 
introduced, in order to mark more strongly tlie distinction be- 
tween whSt our author calls the primary jdcasures of imagina- 
tion, which arise from immediate view, and the secondary, which 
arise from remembrance or description. 

“ There may, indeed, be something so terrible or offensive 
that the horror or loathsomeness of an object may overbear the 
pleasure which results from its novelty, greatness, or beauty; 
but still there will be such a mixture of delight in the verj dis- 
gust it gives us, as any of tliese three qualificutioiis are most 
conspicuous and prevailing.” 

Tliis sentence must be acknowledged to be an unfortunate 
>iie. The sense is obscure and embarrassed, and the expression 
loose and irregular. The beginning of it is perplexed by the 
wrong posit’ on ot the words “ something” and ‘^object.” The 
natural arrangement would have been, “ I'liere iffay, indeed, be 
aomething in an object so terrible or offensive, that the horror or 
loathsomeness of it may overbear.” — Tlie,se two epithets, “ hpr- 
ror” or loathsomeness’” arc awkwardly joined together. 
^ Loathsomein ss” is, indeed, a quality which may be ascribed 
to an object ; but “ horror” is not, it is a feeling excited in the 
mind. TJje language would have been much more correct, had 
tiur author said, ‘ TJiere may, indeed, be something in nn object 
an terrible or offensive, that the horror or disgust which it ex* 
r oites may overbear/ — ^The first two epithets, “ terrible” or “ of- 
fensive,” would then have expressed the qualities of object ; 
tlie tetter, “ horror” or “ disgust,” the corresponding sentiments 
w]ikh these qualities prodhee in>us. « Loathsomeness” was the 
most imlneippy word he could have chosen : for to be loathsome, 

e\erd«e to to be lho« examined and analyzed ; and several of the obser- 

vations whinb follow, boUi on the beauties and blemishes lids rntthor, were mg 
ISoeted by the obiorvatiOus given tome incomeqnenoe of the exercise prescribed 
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is to be odious, and seems totally to exclude any “ mixtuve of 
vlelight,^ which he afterwards supposes may be found in the 
object. 

In the latter part of the sentence there are several inaccura- 
cies. When he says, “ there will be such a mixture of deliglit 
in the very disgust it gives us, as^nny of these three qualifica- 
tions are most conspicuous” — the construction is defective, and 
seems hardly grammatical. He meant assuredly to Say, ^ such 
a mixture of delight as is proportioned to the degree in whicli^ 
any of these three qualifications arc most conspicuous.’ — We 
know that there may be a mixture of pleasant and of disa- 
greeable feelings excited by the same object ; jet it appears in- 
accurate to say. that there is any “ tlcliglit in the ve^ disgust.” 

plural verb are” is iiuproperlj joined to ^ any of tlicse 
three qualifications for as “any” is here used distribiitivcly, 
and means ‘ any one of these three qualifications,’ the corres- 
ponding verb ought to have been singular. The order in which 
the two last words are placc<l, should have been reversed, and 
made to stand ^ prevailing and conspicuous.’ They are “ con- 
spicuous” because (hey prevail. 

“Bj greatness, I do not only mean the bulk of any single 
object, but the largeness of a whole view, considered as »ne en- 
tire piece ” 

In a former lecture, when treating of the structure of sen- 
tences, I quoted this sentence as an instain*e of the careless 
manner in w^ich adverbs are sometimes iiiterjci’ted in the midst 
of a period. “ Only,” as it is here placed, appears to be a lim- 
itation of the following verb, “ mean.” The question might be 
put. What more docs he tlian “ onjy mean ?” As the author 
undoubtedly, intended it to refer to the “ bulk of a single 
object,” it would have been idaced, with more propriety, after 
tliese words ; ‘ I do not mean the bulk of any single object 
only, but the largeness of a whole view.’ — As thie following 
phrase, “ considered as one entire piece,” seems to be some- 
W'hat deficient, both in dignity and propriety, perhaps this ad- 
jection might have been altogether omitted, and the sentence 
haws closed with fully as much advantage at Uie word “ view.” 

« Such are the prospects of an open champaign countiy, a 
vast uncultivated desert, of huge heaps of mouutaius, high rocks 
anid precipices, or a wide expanse of waters, where we are not 
itruok with theinovelty or beauty of the sight, but with that 
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rudcrkind of magnificence which appear$ in many of ihetie 3tu- 
pendous works of nature. ♦ 

This sentence^ in tlie main> is beautiful. The obje cts pre* 
sented are all of them noble, selected with judgment, arranged 
with propriety, and accompanied with proper epithets. We 
mast, however, observe, that tne sentence is too loosely, and not 
very grampmtically, connected with the preceding one. He 
says, — “such are the prospects;” — “such,” signifies of that 
haturc or quality, wliich necessarily presupposes some adjective, 
or n ord descilptive of a quality going before, to which it refers. 
But in the foregoing sentence there is no smdi adjective. He 
had spoken of “greatness” in the abstract only ; and, there- 
fore, “ suck” has no distinct antecedent to which we can refer it. 
The sentence would have been introduced with more granmiati- 
CQ(||{)ropnety. by sajing, ^ To this class belong:,’ or, ^ under this 
head are ranged the prospects/ 8wC. The “ of/’ which is {jyrefixed 
to “ huge heaps of mountains,” is misplaced, and has perhaps 
been an error in the printing; as, either all the particulars 
here enumerated should have had this mark of the genitive, or 
it should have been prefixed to none but the first.— Whyn, in 
the close of the sentence the author speaks of tliat “ rude mag- 
nificence which appears in many of these stupendous works of 
nature,” he had better l ave omitted tlie word “ many,” which 
Si erns to except some of them. Whereas, in his general pro- 
position, he uudcAibtedlj meant to include all the stupendous 
orks he bad enumerated ; and there is no question, that, in all 
of them, a rude ttagnificeiice appears. 

“ Our imagination loves to be filled with an object, or to grasp 
at any thing that is too big for its caimcity. We are flung into 
a pleasing astonishment at such unbounded view\s ; and fi^el a 
delightful stillness and amazement in the soul, at the apprehen- 
sion of them.” 

w'* 

Tlie language here is elegant, and several of the expressions 
remsnirably happy. Tliere is nothing which requires any ani- 
madversion except the close, “ at the apprehension of themk* 
Not only is this a languid enfeebling conclusion of a sentej^ce, 
olhci'vdse beautiful, but " the apprehension of views,” is a phrase 
destitute of all propriety, and, indeed, scarcely inteliijgible. Had 
tins atl^ection been entirely omitted, and the sentence been al- 
lowed to ^'loee with • stillness and amazement in tlie soul,” it 
ttoi^d (tave been a ^at improvement. Nothing is frequently 
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more Imrtful to tbe gruce or vivacity of a period, tlian superfiuous 
dfagging words at the ccaclusion, 

^ The mind of man naturally hates every thing that looks 
like a restraint upon it, and it is apt to fancy itself under a sort 
of ronfuiement, when the sight is pent up in a narrow compass, 
and shortened on every side b;^ the neighbourhood of walls or 
inouiftains. On the contrary, a spacious horizon Is an image of 
liberty, where the eye has room to ran^jc abroad, to expatiate at 
large on the immensity of its views, and to lose itself amidst 
the variety of objects that ofler themselves to its observation. 
Such wide and undeterniinecl prospects are pleasing to the fancy, 
as tlie speculations of eternity, or infinitude, are to the under- 
standing.” 

Our aullior's siyle appears here in all that native beauty 
which cannot be too much jiraised. The iiumbers flow smoothly, 
and with a graceful liarmony. The words which he has chosen, 
caiTy a certain amplitude and fulness, well suited to the nature 
of the subjrc ( ; and ilie nnunbers of the periods rise in a grada- 
tion, accommodated to the rise of the thought. The eye lij’st 
“ ranges abroad iheu " expatudes at large on the immensity of 
its views and, at loses itself amidst the variety of objects 

that ofler iluMUselvis to ils observation.” The “ laucy” is ele- 
gantly contrasted wdlli tbe understanding;” ^ prospects” with 
“speculations;” and w ide and undctenni)icd prospects” with 
“speculations ofeleruity and infinitude. 

“ But if^there l)c a beauty or ujicoinmomicss joined with this 
grandeur, as in a troubled oeean, a heaven adorned wiili stars 
and meteors, or a spacious landscape cut out into n\<jrs, woods, 
rocks, and ineadoAvs, the pleasure* still grows upon us, as it 
arises from more lliaii a single principle.” 

The article prefixed to “ beauty,” in the beginning of this sen- 
tence, might have been omitted, and the style have run, perhaps, 
to more advantage thus : ^But il' beauty, or uncoinmoiiness, he 
joined to this grandeur.’ — ‘A landscape cut out into rivers, 
woods,’ &c. seems unseasonably to imply an artificial formation, 
and would have been better expressed by, * diversified with rivers, 
woods/ &c. 

“ Every thing that is new or uncommon raises a pleasure in 
the hnugiuation,Jt)ecause it fills the soul w ith an agreeable sur- 
prise, gruUfies ils curiosity, and gives it an idea of w'hich it was 
not before possessed. We *|re, indeed, so often conversant with 
* T 
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one set of objects, and tired out vrith so many repeated shows of 
the same things, that whatever is new or uncommon contributes 
a little to vary human life, and to divert our minds, for a 
while, with the strangeness of its appearance. It serves us for a 
kind of refreshment, and takes off from that satiety we are apt 
to complain of in our usual and ordinary entertainments.” 

The style “in those sentences flows in an easy and agree- 
able manner. A severe critic might point out some expressions 
that would bear being retrenched. But this would alter the 
gcitiu') and character of Mr. Addison's style. We must always^ 
remember, that good composition admits of beitig carried on 
under many jliflerent forms. Style must not be reduced to 
one precise standard. One writer may be as agreeable, by a 
pleading difl'uscness, when the subject bears, and his genius 
prompts it, as auotl)er by a coiiei-.e and forcible manner. It is 
fit, however, to observe, that in the beginning of tlio.se sentences 
which we have at present before us, the phrase, “raises a 
pleasure iu tlie imagination,” is uiujucstiouubly too fiat and 
feeble, and might easily be amended, by saying, 'affords 
pleasure to the imagination and towards the end, there are two 
* of's,” which grate harshly on the oar, iu that phrase, “ takes 
off from that satiety w'e arc apt to coiitplaiii of wliere the eor- 
tectiun is as easily made as in the otiier case, by substituting 
' tliminisbe . that satiety of which we are apt to complain.* Such 
instances show tba 'advantage of frequent reviews of what we 
have wrilteii, iu ord-r to give proper correctness and polish to 
our language. \ 

* It is this which bestows charms on a monster, and makes 
aveu the imperfections of dature please us. It is this (hat 
recommends varitily, where the mind is every instant called oft 
to something new, and the attention not suffered to dwell too 
long, and W”ste itself on any particular object It is Uiis like- 
wise, that improves what is great or beautiful, and makes it 
afford the mind a double entertainment” 

jjtU] the stylo proceeds with perspicuity, grace, and harmony. 
The ftiU and ample assertion, with which each of these itbntences 
is introduced, frequent on many Oceasioas^ with our author,* is 
here proper and seasonable ; as it was his intention to^inagnify, 
as much as possible, the effects of novelty and variely, and to 
draw our attention to them. His frequent use %{ “ that” instead 
> of “ which,” is anothbr peculiarity of his style p but, on this oc- 
casion iu particular, cannot be muck commended, as, ” it is this 
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*which/ seetas, m every view, to be better than, * it is tlu$ that,** 
tttree tbnes repeated. I must likewise take notice, that the 
antecedent to, * it is tliis,^ when critically considered, is not 
^altogether proper. It refers, as we discover by the sense, to 
^ whatever is new or uncommon.” But, as it is not good lan- 
guage to ^ay, ^ whatever is new bestows charms op a monster,” 
one cannot avoid thinking that our author had ^one better to 
have begun the first of these three sentences, with saying, ^ it is 
novelty which bestows charms on a monster,' &c. 

. Groves, fields, and meadows, are at any season of the yea^ 
pleasant to look upon, but never^so njudkas in the opening of j 
the spring, when they are all new and frdlh, with their first gloss - 
ppon them, and not yet too much accustomed and familiar to 
the eye.” 

In this expression, “ never so m\ich as in the opening of the 
spring,” there appears to be a small error in grammar ; ^or 
when the construction is filled up, it must be read, ^ never so 
much pleasant' Had he, to avoid this, said, ^ never so much 
so,^ tlie grammatical error would have been prevented, but the 
language would have been awkward. Better to have said, ^but 
never so agreeable as in the opening of the spring.' "We readily 
say, the eye is accustomed to objects ; but to say, as our author 
has done at the close of the sentence, that objects are “ ac- 
customed to the eye,” can scarcely be allowed in a prose com- 
position. t 

« For this reason, there is nothing that more enlivens a pros- 
pect than rivers, jetteaus, or falls of water, where the scene is 
perpetually shifting, and entertaining the sight, every moment, 
with sometliing that is new. We are quickly tired with look- 
" ing at hills and valleys, where every thing continues fixed and 
settled in the same place and posture, but find our tlioughts a 
little agitated and relieved at the sight of such objects as are 
ever in motion, and sliding away from beneath the eye of the 
beholder.” ^ 

; Th^ first of these sentences is connected in too loose a raan- 
^ iier with that which immediately preceded it. When he says, 

^ i^qr tills reason, there is nothing that more enlivens,” &c. we 
|tro *6iafettled to look for the ^ reason*^ in what he had just before 
' But thc^ we finid no « reason” for what he is now going 
to asj^ert, except that groves and meado'^s are most pleasantin 
tlm sprmg. We know th^t he has been speaking of the pjei^ 

^ " t2' _ ' ' ' ' 
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$ure produced by novelty and variety, and our minds naturally 
recur to this, as the reason here alluded to ; but his languai^ 
does not properly express it. It is, indeed, one'of the defects of 
tliis amiable writer, that his sentences are often too negligently* 
connected with one another. His meaning, upon the whole, w# 
gather with ease from the tenf or of his discourse. Yet this 
negligence prevents his sense from striking us with that force 
and evidence, which a more accurate juncture of parts would 
have produced. Bating this iuacenrary, these two sentences, 
espeeiilly the latter, are remarkably elegant and beautiful. The 
close, in particular, is uneommouly fine, and carries as much ex- • 
pressive harmony as tij^e language can admit. It seems to paint 
what he is describing, at once to the eye and the ear. — * Such 
objects as are ever in motion, and .sliding away from beneath the 
eye of tlie beholder.” — Indeed, notwithstanding those small 
errors, uliich the .strictness of critical examination obliges me 
to point out, it may be safely pronounced, that the two para- 
graphs which we have now considered in this paper, tlie one 
concerning greatness, and the other concerning novelty, are 
extremely worthy of Mr. Addison, and exhibit a stjle, which 
they who can successfully imitate, may esteem themselves 
happy. 

* But there is nothing that makes its uay more directly 
to tne soul than beauty, which inimediately diffuses a secret 
satisfaction and coyjplaccney tlirough the imagination, and 
give., a linishing to any thing that is great or uncommon. 
The very first discovery of it strikes the mind viitli an inward 
joy, and spreadst'a cheerfulness and delight through all its 
faculties.” 

Some degree of verbosity may be here discovered, as 
phrases are repeated which seem little more than the echo of 
one another such us " diffuising satisfaction and complaoen<^ 
through the imagination — striking the mind with inward joy 
.->-Spreading cheerfulness and delight through all its faculties.” 
At the same time, 1 readily admit, that this full and flowing style, 
even thoi^b it carry some redundancy, is not unsuitable to the 
gaiety pf the subject on which the author is entering, and is 
more allowable here, than it woxdd have beep on some other 
occasions. 

” There is not, perhaps, any real beauty or deformity mow in 
one xdece of matter than another; because wo^night have been 
so nude, thai whatever now appAtrs loathsome to us, Osight 
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havo sbown itself asreeable ; but we find by experience, that 
there are several modifications of matter, which the mind, without 
any previous consideration, pronounces at first sight beautiful or 
^leformed.” 

In this sentence there is nothing remarkable, in any view, to 
draw our attention. We ms]^ observe only, that tlie word 
• more,* towards the beginning, is not in its proper place, and 
that the jireposition “ in” is wanting before “ another.* The 
phrase ought to have stood thus — ‘ Beauty or deformity in one 
piece of matter, more tlian in anotiier.' 

“ Thas we .see, that every different species of sensible crea- 
tures has its different notions of beauty, and tliat each of tliem is 
inost afteeted with the beauties of its own kind. 'Aiis is nowhere 
more remarkable than in birds of the same shape and propor- 
tion, when wo often see the male determined in his courtship by 
tlie single grain or tincture of a feather, and never discovering 
any charms but in the colour of its species.* 

Neither is there here any jiarticular elegance or felicity ot 
language. — ‘Diftercnt .sense of beauty’ would have been a more 
proper expression to lia\e been applied to irrational creatures, 
than as it stands, “ different notions of beautj.* In the close of 
tlie second sentence, w hen the author snj s, “ colour of its 
species,” he is guilty of a considerable inaccuracy in changing 
the gender, as he hud said in the same sentence that the “ male 
was determined in his courtship.” ^ 

“ There is a second kind of beauty, that we find in the 
several products of art and nature, which docs not work in the 
imagination witli that v armth and violence, as the beauty that 
appears in our proper sjiecies, but is apt, however, to raise in 
us a secret delight, and a kind of fondness for the places or 
object in which we tliscovcr it.” ' 

Still, I am sorry to say, we find little to praise. As in his 
enunciation of the subject, when beginning the former para- 
graph, lie appeared to have been treating of beauty in general, 
ip distinction from greatness or novelty ; this " second kind of 
beauty,” of which he here speaks, comes upon us in a sort of 
surprise, and it is only by degrees we learn, that formerly he had 
no more in view Uiau the beauty which the difl’erent species of 
sensible creatures find in one another. Tin’s “ second kind of 
he sjys, “ we find in the several products of art «ad 
tthture.* He tradoobtedlylmeans, not in all, but ‘ in several of 
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the products of art and nature and on^t so to have espressed 
himself; and in the place of products” to have used also the 
more proper word “productions.” When he adds, that this 
kind of beauty “ does not work in the imagination with that 
trarmth and violence as the beauty that appears in our proper 
species ;* the language would c^rUxinly have been more pure 
and elegant, if he had said, that it ' does not work upon the 
’ imagination with such warmth and violence, as the beauty that 
appears in our own species.’ 

“ T.'lns consists cither in the gaiety or variety of colours, in 
the .symmetry and proportion of parts, in the arrangement and 
disposition of bodies, or in a just mixture and concurrence of 
all together. “Among tliesc several kinds of beauty, the eye 
takes most delight in colours.” 

To the language here, I .tee no ohjeetion that can be made. 

“ Wc no where meet with a more glorious or pleasing show 
in nature, than what appears in the heavens at the rising and 
letting of the sun, wJiich is wholly made up of those difl'ereiit 
stains of light, tliat show themselves in clouds of a difibrent 
situation.” 

The chief ground of criticism on this sentence, is the dis- 
jointed situation of the relative “ Avhich.” Graminatically, it 
refers “ to the rising and setting of the sun.” But the author 
meant, that it should,' refer to “ the show which appears in tlie 
heavens at that timo^. It is too o«)miuon among autlv>rs, when 
they arc writing Avitliout much care, to make .such particles as 
“ this" and “ which,” refer not to any particular aiib'cedent word^ 
but to the lanor of .s<;tne phrase, or j)e.rhaps tlie scope of some 
whole sentence, nhich lm.s gone before. This practice saves 
them trouble in manshalling their words, and arranging a period: 
but though it may leave their meaning intelligible, yet it renders 
that meaning much ]e.ss perspicuous, determined, audprecise« 
than it might oUjerwi.se have been. The error I have pointed 
out, might have been avoided by a small alteration in the con^ 
strnction of the sentence, after some such manner as this * We 
no where meot with a more glorious and pleasing show in nth 
turc, than w*hnt is formed in the heavens at the rising and setting 
of the suft, by the different stains of light which show thetdr 
selves in clouds of different situations.' Our autlior wiitek,f “ in 
clouds of a different situation,” by which he means, clouds that 
«>(i'diff«r In situation from each other. ^But as this'* is neitlier the 
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nor jg^aimnatic^l meaning of his words, it was nece$- 
„((4ry, tg ciiange the espreasion, as 1 have done, into die plural 
, qumber. 

*lPor this reason, we find die poets, who are always address* 
ing themselves to the imagination, borrowing more of then 
epithets from colours than frcjn any other topic.” 

On this sentence nodting occurs, except a hemark similar 
to what was made before, of loose connection with the sentence 
which precedes. For, though he begins with saying, “ For this 
reason,” the foregoing sentence, which was employed about the 
“ clouds” and the “ sun,” gives no reason fof the general pro- 
position he now lays down. Tiie “ reason” to which he refers, 
■was given two sentences before, when he observed, that the eye 
takes more delight in colours than in any other beauty ; and it 
was with that sentence that the prifsent one should have stood 
immediatdly connected. 

As the fancy delights in every thing that is great, strange, 
or beautiful, and is still more pleased, the more it finds of these 
perfections in die same object, so it is capable of receiving a new 
satisfaction by the assistance of another sense." 

“ Another sense,” here means, grammatically, ' another sense 
than fancy.* For there is no other thing in the period to which 
this expression " another sense,” can al^ all be opposed. He 
hbd not for some time made mention of any “ sense” whatever. 
He forgpt to add, w’hat was undoubtedly in his thoughts. ' ano- 
ther sense than that of sight.’ 

* Thus any continued sound, as the music of birds, or a fall 
of water, awakens every moment the mind of the beholder, and 
makes him more attentive to the several beauties of the place 
which lie before him. Thus, if there arises a fragrancy of smells 
or perfumes, they heighten the pleasures of the imagination, and 
mukiB even the colours and verdure of the landscape appear more 
^eeable : for the ideas of both senses recommend each odier, 
Sihd urc pleasM^r together, than when they enter the mind se- 
pqrslely ; as the different colours of a picture, when they are 
.^^(^Lt^Sposed, set off one another, and receive an additional 
the advantage of their situation ” 

Wheffter Wit, Addison’s theory here be just or not, mqy 
'questioned.. continued sound, such as that of a fall of w^er 
1#’ so. 'for •frOsa every moment the mind of the 
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bcholder^^ Uiat nothing is more likely to lull him asleep. Jt 
may^ indeed^ please the imagination^ and heighten the beauties 
of the scene ; but it produces this effect, by a soothing, not by 
an awakening influence. With regard to the style, nothing ap^ 
pears exceptionable. The flow, both of language and of ideas, 
is very agreeable. The author roniinues, to the cud, the same 
pleasing train of thought, which^had run tliroiigh the rest of 
the paper; anft leaves us agreeably employed in comparing 
together different dcgi res of beauty 
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CRITICAL EXAMINATION Or THE STYLE IN No. 113, OF THE 
SPECTATOR. 

* Though in yesterday’s paper wt considered how every 
thing that is great, new, or beautilul, is apt to affect the ima- 
gination with pleasure, we must oun, tliat it is impossible for 
us to assign the necessary cause of this pleasure, because wp 
know neither the nature of an idea, nor the substance of a 
human soul, which might help us to discover the conformity or 
disagreeablencss of tlie one to the other; and, therefore, for 
want of such i lij^ht, all that’^^e can do in speculations of this 
kind, In, to reflect on t^ose operations of tlie .soul tliat are most 
agreeable, and to rapge, under their pioper heads, what is 
pleasing or displeasing to tlie mind, without being ablo'*to trace 
out the several necessary and efficient eausf 3 Jrom whence the 

pleasure or displeasure arises.” 

• 

This sentence, consitlored as an inlrodnctory one, must be 
ackaon lodged to l)c very faulty. An introductory sentence 
should never contain any thing that can in any degree fatigue oi* 
puzzle iht reader. WIk'u aii author is entering on a new branch 
of his subject, informing us of wbat he has done, and what he 
jiuiposes furtlier to do, we yaturally expect that he should ex- 
press luBiself ill the simplest and most perspicuous manner 
possible. But the sentence now before us is crowded and in- 
disluK/l; containing three separate propositions, wliich, as 1 
shall afterwards show, required separate sentences toktgiibid 
them. Mr. Addison’s chief excellence, as a wiHtcr, lay in dc- 
sciihing and painting. There he is great; but in methodizing 
o'ld leeijioning, he is riot so eminent^ As besidVii Iho general 
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fault^ pf litolixity and indistinctness, this sentence contains se- 
* vem inaccuracies, I shall be obliged to enter into a minute 
discussion of its structure and parts ; a discussion which to 
many readers will appear tedious, and which therefore they will 
naturally pass over ; but which, to tliose who are studying com- 
position, I hope may prove of so^e benefit, 

** Though imyesterday's paper we considered.”— |The import 
of ** though” is ^ notwiilistanding that.’ When it appears in the 
beginning of a sentence, its relative generally is ^yet and it is 
employed to warn us, after we have been informed of some truth, 
that w^e are not to infer from it some other thing which we might 
perhaps have expected to follow : as, ^ TJiough virtue be the 
only road to happiness, yet it does not permit the umlimited gra- 
tification of our desires.’ Now it is plain, that there was no such 
opposition between the subject of yesterday’s paper, and what 
the author is now going to say, between his asserting a fact, and 
his not being able to assign the cause of that fact, as rendered 
tlie use of this adversative particle “ tliough” eitJier neoesi^ary or 
proper in the introduction. — “We considered how every thing 
that js great, new, or beautiful, is apt to atlect the imagination 
with pleasure.”~The adverb “ how” signifies, either the means 
by which, or the manner in which, sometlnngds done. But, in 
trutli, neither one nor tlie other of these had been considered by 
our author. lie had illustrated the fact alone, that they do af- 
fect the imagination with pleasure ; and, with respect to the 
quotnodojf or the how, he is so far from having\ considered it, that 
lie Ls ju$t mKr going to show that it cannot be explained, aiid 
that ^ve must rest contented with the knowledge of tlie fact alone, 
and of its purpose or final cause. — “ We must own, that it is im- 
possible for us to assign the necess&ry cause” (he means, what 
is more commonly called the ejficient caii^e) “ of this pleasure, 
because^ we know neitlier the nature of an idea, nor the substance 
of a human souL”^— “ The substance of a human soujj' is certainly 
a Very uncouth expression, and there appears no reason why he 
should imve varied from the word “ nature,” whicli would have 
been c?qtially applicable to “ idea” and to “ soul.” 

might help us,” our author proceeds, “to discovei 
the^onformity or disagreeableness of the one to the othcr.”*^ 
The;** jv Well,;’' at the beginning of this member of the period, is 
sur^y ungminmatioal, as it is a relative, without any antecedent 
in alt tlie sentence, ft refers, by the eonstruction, to ^*the na^ 
lure of ankiea,.(ii|r tlie substance of a human soul b«t this ts b)y 
.u6 means the veferetioe whidi tiie author intended. His meaning 
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it; oor knowing*' the nature of an and ihe 

a kaman sou], inight help us to discover the oonfoitai^ na disiu 
^reeableness of the .one to the other': and therefore the' synha 
absolutely required the word * knowledge” to have been ios«eted 
as the antecedent to.** which.” 1 have before remarked, and, the 
remark deserves to be repeatec^. that nothing is a more certain 
sign of carfiless composition than to make such relatives as 
“ which," not refer to any precise expression, but carry a loose 
and vague relation to the general strain of what had gone before. 
When our sentences run into this form, we may be assured there 
is something in the construction of them that requires alteratioh. 
The phras^ of discovering " the conformity or disagreeableness 
of the one to the other” is likewise exceptionable ; for * disa^' 
greeableness” neither forms a proper contrast to the other' word 
“ conformity,” nor expresses what the author meant here (as far 
as any meaning can be gathered from his words,) that is, a cer- 
tain unsuitableness or want of conformity to the nature of &e 
soul. To say the trutli, this member of sentence had much 
better have been omitted altogether. ** The conformity or disa- 
greeableness of an idea to the substance of a human soul,** is a 
phrase which conveys to the mind no distinct nor intelligible con- 
ception whatever .01 The author bad before given a sufficient rea- 
son for his not assigning the efficient cause of those pleasures of 
the hnaguiatiqn, because we neither know the nature of our own 
ideas nor of the soul : and tliis further discussion about the con- 
ffirn'ity or disagreeableness of the nature of the one, to the sub- 
stance of the othen affords no clear or useful illustration. 

" And thereforl,” the sentence goes on, " for want of such 
a light, all that vx can do in speculations of tliis kind, is to 
reflect on those operations of the soul that are most agreeable, 
and to range under their proper heads what is pleasing or dis- 
pleasing to the mind.” — ^The two expressions in the beginnhig 
of diis menj|>er, "therefore,” and "for want of such a lights* 
evid^tiy refer to the same thing, and are quite synonymous. ^ 
otiier of them, therefore, had better have beet], omitted., 
of " to range under their proper heads,*' the language 
tv^d'kave been smoother, if "their" had ' be^. jet^>out.. 
f^Wiiltout' being able to trace out the several ne(^saaty*>i)itt|i 
d 'aaitses from whence the pleasure or .ffisple^Itt'aansdK!^'' 
%j«SSSii(6ni "fpoiU' whence,” though seemingly" % 

freqa^Blfit; j asage, is taxed by Dr. Johnson as a; 
of S|^ci^ ; “whence** alone has 

^ frhtti whmiee,** SskUi therefore appears an 
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plioation. 1 am inclined to think, that the whole of ‘'this 
mtAnber of the sentence had belter have been dropped, llie 
pOriod might have closed wiili full propriety, at tlie words 
pleasing or displeasing to the mind.” All that fo]low.s, .sag. 
gests no idea that had not been fally conveyed in Uie preceding 
part of the sentence. It is a jmere expletive a(|jection, which 
might be omitted, not only without injury to the meaning, but to 
the great relief of a sentence already labouring under the multi- 
tude of words. 

Having now finished the analysis of tliis long sentence, I 
am inclined* to be of opinion, that if, on any occasion, we can 
adventure to alter Mr. Addison’s style, it may be done to ad- 
vantage here, by breaking down tin's period in*the following 
manner : “ In yesterday's paper, we have shown that every thing 
which is great, new, or beautiful, is apt to ufi'ect the imagination 
with pleasure. We must own, thaf it is impossible for us to 
assign the efficient cause of this pleasure, because we know not 
the nature either of an idea, or of the human soul. All that we 
can do, therofore, in speculations of (his kind, is to refiect ou 
the operations of (lie soul which are most agreeable, and to 
range, under proper heads, what is pleasing or displeasing to 
the mind.’’ — We proc<>ed now to the exainiiiatiou of the following 
sentences. 

“ Fjnil causes lie more bare and open to our observation, 
as there are often a great variety (hat belong to the same efl'ect ; 
and these, though they are not allogcthcr so satislactory, .ire 
generally nJbre useful than the other, as (hej gi^e us greater 
occasion of admit ing the goodness and winlom of the first 
contriver.” 

Though some dilference might bo traeed between the sense 
of “ bare” and “ open,” yet as th«*y are hero employed, they are 
so nearly synonymous, that one of them was siifficiptit. It n ouhl 
have been enough to have said, ‘ Final causes lie more open to 
observation.’— One can scarcely help obseiwing here, that Die 
obviousness of final ranses does not proceed, as Mr. Addison 
ffupposas, from a variety of them concurring in the some e/feci, 
which is often not the case ; hut from our being able to ascertain 
wore clearly, from our own experience, tlic congruify of a final 
tiadM, with the circumstances of oiu condition ; whereas Die con- 
stitumit parts of subjects, whence efficient causes proceed, lie 
for the most pa^ beyond the reach of our faculties. But as ^s 
rsnmrk rwpwts the thougl^ more than the style, it is sufficient 
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for us Id obscrvo, tliat when he says, “ a great variety that W 
long to the same effect/ the expression, strictly considereit/is 
not altogether proper. Tlie accessory is properly said to belong 
to the principal ; not the principal to the accessory. Now an 
effect is considered as tlie accessory or coiivsequcncc of its cause ; 
* and therefore, though might/'Well say a variety of effects be- 
long to the same cause, it seems not At) proper to say, that a 
variety of causes belong to the same effect. 

“ Oij< f f the final causes of our delight in any thing that is 
great inaj be this : “ The Supreme Autlior of Oiir has so 
formed the soul of nio* , tliat nothing but himself can be its last, 
adequate, am^ proper liappiness. Because, tlierefore, a great 
pari of our happiness must arise from the contemplation of his 
being, that he might give our souls a just relish of such a con- 
templation, he lias made th^iu naturally delight in the apprehen- 
sion of what is gTTut or unlimited.” 

The concurrence of two conjunctions, *•' because, therefore/ 
forms rather a harsh and unpleasing beginning of the last <*f 
these sentences; and, in the closc^, one would think, that the 
author might have devised a happier word than "apprehension,” 
to be applied to what is “ unlimitcil.” But that I may not be 
tin u *ht hjpercntical, I shall anake no lurthcr observation on 
tin* sentences. » 

/ C 

>iir odmiraliolji, wlihih is a very j)leasing motion of the 
inincl^ immediately pses at the coiihideratioii of any object that 
talas up a good ul of room in the tancy, and, by consequence^ 
will improve into the highest pitch ol astonishment anddevoiton^ 
wlien we contempbile his nature, that is neither circumscribed 
by time nor plac(‘, nor to be comjirchended by the largest 
capacity of a created being.” 

Hcru (»ur audior’s stjle rises beautifully along with the 
thought. However imuuMirale lie may "sometimes be when 
coolly philosophising, yet, whenever his fancy is awakened by 
description, or his mimi, as here, vvarmed with some glowing 
sentiment^ he presently becomes great, and discovers^^ in his 
languago^ the hand of a mastei. Every one must observe, wjitb 
what felicity this pcniod is constructed. The words are long 
and mgjestic. The members rise one above another, and cott- 
^lie sentonce, at last, to that full and harmonious close, 
leaves upon the mind such an impression as the author 
nded to leave, of something unqpmmonly great, awful, uud 
Sftpgnificcint. • ' . # 
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“ He lias annexed, a secret pleasure to the iJea of aWy thing 
that is now or uncommon, that he might encourage us in the 
pursuit of knowledge, and engage us to search into the wonders 
of creation ; for every new idea brings such a pleasure along 
with it, as rewards the pains we have taken in its acquisition, 
and, consequently, serves as a motive to put us upon fresh 
discoverks.’’ ^ 

The language, in this sentence, is clear and precise ; only, 
we cannot but obser\e, m this, and the two following sentences, 
which are constructcct in the sam<‘ manner, a strong proof of 
Mr. AddisoS's ann'asomible paitiality to the particle, that,” in 
preference to " which” ainu \cd a secret pleasure to the idea 
of any Ihiiig that is new or uncommon, that he might encourage 
us.*" — ilcrc the first *'• that’’ stands for a relative pronoun, and 
the nevt “ that,” at the distance onl) pf four words, is a conjunc- 
tion. This confusion of sounds serves to embarra*^ » ‘.tjle. 
MucJi better, sure, to have said, ‘ the idea of an^ thing which is 
new or um ommon, that he might encourage/ — The expression 
ivhh which the sentemee coiicliuUs — “a motive lo put us upon 
fresh discoveries” — is Hat, and in some degree, improper. He 
should have said, ^put us ujioii making fresh discoveries^— 
or rather, * serves as a motive inciting us to male fresh 
discoveries.* 

He has made every tiling that is beautiful in our owrt 
species, pleasant, that all creatures might hif tempted to multiply 
their kind,^aml fill the v^orld with mhabitaiits ; lor *tis» very re- 
markable, that w hcrever nat*ire is crossed ki tJie production of 
a monster (the result of any unnatural mixture,) the breed is in- 
capable of propagating its likeness, and of founding a new order 
of creatures ; so that unless all animals were allured by the 
beauty of their own species, generation would be at an end, and 
the earth unpeopled.” 

✓ 

Here we must, liowever reluctantly, rofui-n to flie cmploj- 
ment of censure : for tJiis is among the worst sentences our 
author ever wrote ; and contains a variety of blemishes. Taken 
as a wkole, it is extremely deficient in unity. Instead of a com- 
plete proposition, it contains a sort of chain of reasoning, the 
links of which are so ill pul together, that it is with diificulty vve 
can trace the connexion ; and, unless we lake the trouble oi 
perusing it several times, it will leaVe nothing on the mind but 
an indistinct and obscure impression. 

Besides this g^eneral fa^t respecting the meaning, it contains 
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Mtme gbmt inaccuracies in langua^re. First, 6od*s having mada 
every thing whioh “ is beautiful in our species” (that is, in'the 
human species) ** pleasant,” is certainly no motive for “ all crea< 
tures,” for beasts, and birds, and fishes, “ to multiply their 
kind.” What tlie autlior meant to say, ttmugh he has expressed 
himself ill so erroneous a mani^cr, undoubtedly was, 'In all the 
difierent orders of ercatiires, he has made every tiling which is 
beautiful ill their own species pleasant, that all creatures might 
be tempted to multiply their kind.’ Tlie second member of the 
sentcnci js otill wor.‘'C. “ For, it is \cry remarkable, that wher- 
ever nature is crossed in the produitiou of a nwiister,” &c. 
The rensoii which he here gives lor the preceding assertion, 
intimated by Ac casual particle " for,” is far Iroiii being olivious. 
The connection of thought is not readily apparent, and would 
have required an intermediate step, to render it distinct. But, 
what does he mean, by “ riature being crossed in the produc- 
tion of a monster ?” One might understand , him to mean, 
. ‘ disappointed in its intention of producing a monster as when 
we say one is cros.scd in his pursuits, w e mean, Uiat he is disap- 
pointed in accomplishing the cud uhich ho intended. Had he 
said, ‘ crossed by the production of a moust,ur,’ the sense would 
have been more intelligible. But the proper rectification of the 
expression would be to insert the adverb “ as,” before tlie pre- 
|)Ositto.' “in,” alter this iiiaiiner— ‘wherever nature is crossed, 
as in the producUoit oi a monster the insertion of this par- 
iicle “ as,” throws to much bght on the construcKon of this 
member of the sentence, that 1 am very much inclin^ to believe 
it had stood thus, originally, in our author’s manuscript ; and 
that the present reading is a typographical error, which having 
crept iitto tiie first edition of the Spectator, ran through all the 
subsi'queut ones. 

* 111 the last place, he Las made every thing that is beautiful, 
in all Othci oujects, pleasant, or rather has made so many ob- 
jects appear beautitul, tliat he might render the whole creation 
more gay and delightful. He has given almost every thing 
about ns the power of raising an agreeable idea in the imagina- 
tion ; no tkat it is imponsible fur u» to behold his works with 
coldtKss or indifference, and to survey so many beantieswi^ont 
a secret satisfaction and complacency.” 

The idea, here, is so jhst, and the language so clear, fiowfHg, 
and agreeable, that to remark any diffoseness. which may be 

V 
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Attributed t» these sentences, would be justljr esteeme^ 

' erifical. 


“ Things would make but a poor appearance to the eye, if we 
saw them only in their proper figures and motions : and what 
reason can we assign for their exciting in us many of those 
ideas which are difieretit trom lyiy thing that exists in the ob 
jects themselves, (for such are light and colours,) were it not to 
add supernumerary ornaments to the universe, and make it more 
agreeable to the imagination 

Our author is now entering on a theory, which he is about 
to illustrate, if not ivith much philosophical accuracy, yet, ’With 
great beauty of fancy, and glow of expression. •A strong in- 
stance of his want of accuracy appears in tlie manner in which 
lie Opens the subject. For what meaning is tliere in things 

* exciting in ns many of those ideas which are different from any 
thing that exists in the objects ?” No one, sure, ever imagined, 
that our ideas exist in the objects. Ideas, it is agreed on all 
hands, can exist no where but in the mind. What Mr. Locke's 
philosophy teaches, and what our author should have said, is, 

* exciting in us many ideas of qualities which are different from 

any thing that exists in the objects.’ The ungraceful parenthesis 
which follows, “ for such are light and colours,” had far better 
have been avoided, and incorporated with the rest of the sen- 
tence, in this manner : — ' exciting in us man^ ideas of qualitiesi^ 
such as light and colours, which are diilerenj from any thing that 
exists in, tl* objects.* ' ^ 


* We are every where entertained with pleasing shows and 
a|iparitiottX.^ We discover imaginary gloribs in the heavens, 
and in the earth, and see some of this visionary beanty pnured 
out iq>on the whole creation ; but what a rough unsightly sketch 
of 'nature should we be entertained with, did all her colouring 
disappear, and the several distinctions of light add shadb van- 
ish t In short, our souls are delightfully lost and bewildered in 
a pleasing delusion ; and we walk about like the enchanted hero 
a romance, who sees beautiful castles, woods and raeadoas ; 
1^, ai'ihe satne time, bears the warbling of birds, and the purl- 
' stmama but, i^on the finishing of some*secret spell, the 

faalB^rfic scene breaks up, and the disconsolate knight finds 
■jjlnwdf ,tB.a banpi^ heath, or in a solitary desert.” 



out several inaeomacmt l 
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retura mu^h more pleasure to llic display of beauties, 
for wbicli we have now full scope ; for tliesc two sentences *»are 
each as do the highest honour to Mr. Addison’s talents as a 
Wtiter. Warmed with the idea ho laid laid hold of, his delicate 
s«insil>ility to the beauty of nature is finely displayed in tJie 
illustration of it. 'Ilie style is flowing and full, without being 
too difliise. is flowery, bu^ not gaudy; elevated, but not 
ostentatious. 

Amid-' (his blaze of beauties, it Is necessary for us to 
remark one or two inaecuraeics. AVhen it is said, towards the 
close of the fust of those sentences, ‘^Mvhat a rough unsightly 
sketch of nature should wt be entertained witli,” the ]>repositiou 
** with’’ should have been ])laecd at the beginning, rather than 
at the end of this member; and the word ‘‘entertained,” is 
both improperly applied here, and carelessly repeated from the 
former part of the sentcncA It was there (m})lo3ed aecording 
to its more common use, as relating to agreeable objects. ^ We 
are every where entertained with phasii.g shows.” Ileie, it 
would have been more proper to lm\e cJianged the phrase, and 
said, Mvith whal a rough unsightly sketch of nature should we 
be presented,’ — At the close of tlie second sentence, where it is 
said, the fantastic scene breaks up,” the expression is lively, 
but ’u* altogether justifiable. An assembly •‘breaks up,’ a 
scene “closes''' or “ disajipc ar^.” 

K\ •»pting thescv two ^ligllt inaeeuraeics, the stylo hero is 
not only correet, iut peife^'lly edegant. The most striking 
bea»;ty of tlic jmssage arises from the hajipy simile^whioh the 
author em))lo},s, anil the line illustration which it gives to the 
thought* TJie “ eijclianted hero,” the “beautiful castles,” tlie 
** fantastic sc/ene,” Ihe “ secret spell,” the “ disconsolate knight,” 
are terms chosen wuth tJic utmost felicity, and strongly rocal 
all those romantic ideas with which he intended to amu*se our ^ 
imagination.^ Few authors are more successful in their imagery 
thsin Mr Addison ; and few passages in his works, or in those of 
any authoi, are more beautiful and picturesque, than that on 
which we liave been commenting. 

“ It 13 not improbable that something like tins niajfbetlie 
state of the soul uftcT its first separation, in respect of tli,e 
images it wdll receive from matter ; though, indeed the idoaa of 
colours arc sti pleasing and beautiful in Uie imagmation> tliat it 
is possible tliu seal will not be deprived of tliem# but* pcrlwpe ^ 
find them excited by acme other occasional causa^ as tb^' 
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pr^si^nt by the different impressions of tlie subtile master on Uie 
orphan of the sight.** ! 

As all human things, after having attained the summit, 
begin to decline, we must acknowledge, that, in this sentence, 
there is a sensible falling off from the beaut} of what went 
before. It is broken and deficient in unity. Its parts are not 
sufficiently compacted. It (^ntains, besides, some faulty ex- 
pressions. When it is said, ^ somi^hiiig like this may bo tlie 
state of the soul,’* to the pronoun “ tliis” there is no determined 
antecedent; it refers to the general import of the preceiliug 
description, which, as I have several times remarked, always 
renders style clumsy and inekgant, if not obscure ; ‘‘the state 
of the soul after its first separation,” appears to [je an incomplete 
.^phrase, and “ first” seems a useless, and even an improper, 
word. More distinct it he had said, “ slate of the soul imme- 
diately on its separ.diori from the* body.” The adverb “ per- 
haps” is redundant, after having just befoie snni, ‘•it is pos- 
sible.” 

“ I have here su}>j)osecl that iny reader is acquainted with 
that great modern (liscovery, whuh is at present universally 
acknowledged b} all the inquirers into natural philosophy, 
namely, that light aiul colours, as apprehendeil by he imagina- 
tion, are only ideas in the mind, and not (lualities that have any 
existence in matter. As this is a truth wlqeh has been proved 
incontestably liy many modern x>hilosoph( jfs, and, is, incited, one 
of the finest speculations in that sc if nee, if the English reader 
W’ould scvf the notion explained at large, lie may find it in tlio 
eighth chapter of the second book of Mr. Jiocke's Essay on tlie 

Tiuinan Uuiiderstandiiig.” ' 

• 

In these two concluclinpr sentences, the author, Iiustening to 
finish, appears to write ratlicr eari'lessly. In the first of them, a 
manifest tautology occurs, when he speaks of what is “ uni- 
versally acknowledged by all inquirers." In the^ second, when 
he calls “ a truth which has been inrontestubly proved » first, 
a “ speculation," and afterwards, a “notion," the langtiage 
surely is not very accurate. When he adds, “ one of the I. ie.st 
Speculations in that science," it does not, at fir.st, appear what 
science he means. One would imagine, he meant to refer to 
“ modem philosophers for “ natural phiIo.soph} ” (to which, 
doubtless, he refers) stands at much too great a distance to be 
the proper or obvious antecedent to the pronoun “ that." The 
oiroumstaaoe towards the,close, “ if the hlnglish reader would 

® IS 
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aed tfa« notion enplained at large, he may find it.* ia properl 7 
taken noil^ of by the autlior of the Elements of Oriticism. as 
nrrong arranged, and is rectified thus : “ the English reader, ff 
he would see the notion explained at large, may find it.” 8sc. 

In concluding the examination of this paper, we may ohservo 
that, though not a very long one, it exhibits a striking view both 
pf the beauties and the detects ot Mr. Addison’s style. It con- 
taina some of the best, and some ' I the worst hentences that arc 
to be found in his works. But. upon the whole, it is an agreeable 
and elegant • ssay 


LECTURE XXIII. 

CnmCAL EXAMINATION OV THE STYLE IN No. 114 OF 

THE SPECTATOR. 

< • 

• Ip we consider the works of nature and art. as they are 
qualified to entertain the imagination. w( shall find the last 
very defective in eomparison ,of the former; lor, tliough they 
may sometniies appear as boautitul or strange, they can have 
nothing in them of that vastness and immensity which afford so 
grrat an entertainment to the mind of the beholder.” 

T 1 a<l occasion formerly to observe, that an introduetory sen» 
tence should always be short and siniplo. and contain no more 
mattci .lian is necessary for opening the .subject. This sentence 
leads to a repetition <1 this cbscrvalion, as it eontains both an 
assertion, and the |iruul of the assertion; two things, which, 
for the most part, But especially at first seltnig out, are with 
more advantage kepjt separate. It would certainly have been 
batter, if this seiitenee had contained only the assertion, ending 
with the word “ former and if a new one had then begun, en- 
tering on the proofs of nature’s superiority over ai t. which is the 
subject continued to the end of the paragra^ih. The proper di- 
vision cf tlie period 1 shall point out, after having first made a 
fate obflervations wliu h occur on difierent parts of it. 

** K we considei the works.” Perhaps it might have been pre- 
feraUa* if our author had begun with saying, * When we esasider 
the works.* — Discourse ought always to begin, when it is possi. 
blr, with a clear proposition. The “ if,” which is here employed, 
fonverts the sentence into a supposition, which is always in sonfC 
degree entangling, and proper to be used only when the coffrae 
, pf i;easobii)g renders it necessary. As this observationi, Imwo 
^ I 
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perhapii be cohsidex^ed a$ evetvrefined, atid lu t}i9 
jirould have remained the satae in either form of exprusion> I do 
not mean to charge our author with any error on tins accoutifc 
We cannot absolve him from inaccuracy in what immediately 
follotvs ; ^ the works of nature and art.*^ It is tlie scope of the 
author, throughout this whole paper, to compare nature and art 
together, and to joppose the|a in several views to each other. 
Certainly, therefore, iu the beginning, he ougitt to have kept 
them as distinct as possible, by interposing the preposition, and 
saying, 'the works of nature and of art/ As the words stand 
at present, they would lead us to think that he is going to treat 
of these works, not as contrasted, but as rouiiected ; as united 
in forming one whole. When I speak of body and soul as united 
in the human nature, I would interpose neitlu r A tide nor prepo- 
"sition between them; 'man is compounded of soul Ymd body/ 
Bui the case is altered, if I mean distinguish them from each 
oilier ; then I represent them as separate, and say, ' 1 am to 
treat of the interests of the soul and of tlie body/ 

“ Though they may sometimes appear as beautiful or 
strange/' — I cannot Jiel[> consi<leriiig this as a loose member of 
the period. It does not clearly aiiiit ai at first wliat the antece 
dent is to "they.’’ In reading onwards, we see the woiks of 
art to be meant ; but from the structiiro of the sentt nee, " tliey** 
might be understood to refer to “ the former,” as well as to " the 
last.” In what follows, there is a greaticr ambiguity — "may 
sometimes appear as beautiful or strange.)^ . It is very doubtful 
in what sense we arc to understand " as,’\ in this passage. For 
according as it is accented in reading, it iii^ay signify, that ' they 
appear equally beautiful or strange/ to wit, with the works of 
nature ; and then it has tlic force of the Jixatin tarn : or it may 
aignity no more tlian that they " appear in the light of beautiful 
and strange and then it has the force of the Latin tanqnam 
without importing any comparison. An expression so ambigu- 
ous, is always faulty; and it is doubly so here ; because, if the 
ituthor intended the former sense, and meant (as seems most 
probable) to employ " as’^ for a mark of comparison, it was ne- 
cessary to have mentioned both the compared objects ; whereas 
only one member of the comparison, is here mentioned, viz. the 
^ works of art ; and if he intended the latter sense, " as" was iu 
that case superfluous and encumbering, and be had better have 
said simply, ^appear beautiful or strange.'“The epithet 
* strange/ which Mr, Addison applies to the works of art, cauuot 
"" be praised Strange works” appears not by any means a h$ppy 

f ^ A 
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eypres9;Lon^to signify what be here intends^ which is new or 
nncoiAfimottT ^ 

iPhe sentence concludes with much* harmony and dignity — 
• they can have nothing m tliem of that vastness and immensity 
which afloid so great an eritertainmtnt to the mmd of the be- 
holder/’ There IS here a iuliiess and giandfur of expression 
well suited to the subject, thoiyh peihaps„ " enteitainmeut*’ 
IS not quite the*);)ropcr word ioi eljiussjng the eflei t which vast- 
ness and immensity liavf upon the mind Reviewing the obser- 
vatiouN tJiat have ht ni made oii*this pc nod, it might, I think, 
with auvantcige, b< i< -.olvtd into two sfntinns, somewhat after 
thismaiinei ‘Wlun \u (oiisidti the works of natuu and of ait, 
as they an qualilit<l to entti tain tin iinaguu>tioii, wt shall hnd 
the latte* \eiy* delectivi m lompaiison of the fonner The 
Vforks of ait may sonu turns app< ii no kss beautiful oi uncom- 
mon than those ol natuu , lut they can have nothing of that 
vastness and immensity wliuh so highly tiauspoit the iiind of 
the beholder/ 

“The one,” pioceeds oui authoi in the ruxt sentence, “ may 
be as polite and d*^ In ate as the olhfi , but (an nevei show her- 
self so august and magnih( < nt in tin design ” 

The “one,” and the “ othci,” in tin fiistpaitof this sen- 
ti neP, inns unquestionably rtlcr to the “ woiks of nature and of 
Uli ” Foi of llu«!e >h( hid bicn sptaking imniediat<ly before; 
anil with reft i< lice to |th( pluidwoid, ‘ woiks,” had employed 
the pluial pronoun “jht^ ’ But m tin louiscof the sentence, 
he <liop6 this construction , and passes \eiy incongiuoiisly to the 
ptr^onihcation of a|t — “can m\<i show hcrsdl ” — To lender 
Ins stjle consisteni, art,” amj not “ the woiks of art,” should 
have been made the nominative in tins sinteine — “ Ait may be 
as polite and delicate as nature, but tan luvcr show lurself. — 
“ Polite” IS a term ofteaer applied to persons and to maimers, 
timn to things , and is employed to signify their being highly 
civilized, Pohshid^ or refined, was the idea which the author 
had in view. Though the general tui n oi this sentence be ele- 
gant, yet m order to lender it perfect, I must observe, that the 
candlvdjipg words, “ m the design” should either have been alto- 
gedier omitind, or sometlimg should have been properly opposed 
to tbom in the preceding member of the period, thus : " Ait may, 
m the execution, be as polished and delicate as nature : but, 
in the design, can never show herself so au^st und rang- 
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“ There is somethinjf more bold and masterly iiifthe rottgl^’ 
cardess. strolls, of nature, than in the nice touches Ind etnheU 
Ushments of art.” 

This sentence is perfectly happy and elegant ; and carries in 
all the expressions that curiosa felicitas, for which Mr. Addison 
is so often remarkable. l^Id and masterly” are words ap-^ 
plied with the utmost propriety. The strokes of nature” are* 
finely opposed to the touches of art and the « rough strokes'* 
to the “ nice touches the former painting the freedom and ease 
of nature, and the other, the diminutive exactness of art ; while 
both are introduced before us as diflierent performers, and their 
respective merits in execution very justly cont(asted with each 
other, 

‘‘ The beauties of the most stately garden or palace lie in a 
narrow compass, the imagination immediately runs them over* 
and requires something else to gratify her ; but in the wide fields 
of nature, the sight wanders up and down without confinement, 
and is Ifed with an infinite variety of images, without any certain 
stint or number.” ' \| 

This sentence is not altogether so correct and elegant as the 
former. It carries, however, in the main, the character of our 
author's style ; not strictly accurate, but agreeable, easy, and 
unaffected: enlivened too with a slight ]^>rsonification of the 
imagination, wdiich gives a gaiety to thej period. Perhaps it 
had been better, if this personification of \]\e imagination, with 
which the sentence is introduced, had been continued through* 
out, and not changed unnecessarily, and even improperly, into* 
sight,” in the second member, which is cotjtrary both to unity 
and elegance. It might have stood thus : “ the imagination 
immediately runs them over, and requires something else to 
gratify her ; but in the wide fields of nature, she Wj^nders up and 
down without confinement.” The epithet “ stately,” which the 
author uses in the beginning of the sentence, is applicable, with 
more propriety, to “ palaces” than to “ gardens.” The close o 
the science, ^ without any certain stint or number,” may b*" 
ol^^cted to, as both superfluous and ungraceful. It miglit, pe&- 
htjjis, Imve' terminated better in tins manner : ^she is fed with attj 
Variety of images, and wanders tip and down with6utl 
c&h'linemeht'.* ^ 

"^For tliis /eason, we always find the poet in 
country life, where natoi^ appears in tiie greatest pedlectioir. 



md «at all thoaa acanaa that are moat apt to delight 

the imagioltion.* ^ ^ 

' iChefe ia nothing in thia sentence to attract particular atten* 
tioa< One would think it was rather the “ country” thap a 
“ country life,” on which the remark here made should rest. 
A * country life” may be product^e of simplicity of manners, 
and of other virtues ; but it is to r the country” itself, that the 
properties here mentioned belong, of displaying the beauties 
of nature, and furnishing those Scenes which delight the imagi'* 
nation. * 

But thoi;^h there ate several of these wild scenes that are 
more delightful dian any artificial shows, yet we find the works 
of nature still more pleasant, the more they resemble those of 
art ; for in this case, our pleasure rises from a double principle ; 
^m the agreeableiiess of the objects to the eye, and from their 
similitude io other objects : we are pleased, as well witli com- 
paring fheir beauties, as witli surveying them, and can represent 
them to our minds either as copies or as originals. Hence it is, 
that we take delight in a prospect which is well laid out, and 
diversified with fields and meadows, woods, and rivers j in those 
accidental landscapes of trees, clouds, and cities, tliat are some- 
Umr s found 'rt the veins of marble, in the curious fretwork of 
rocks and grottos ; and, in a word, in any thing that hath sneh 
U drgrOe of variety aK^ regularity as may seem the efiect of de- 
sign in what we c^l t^,, viurks of rhancc.” 

The style, in the two sentences which compose this para- 
graph, is smooth ami perspieuous. It lies open, in some places, 
to criticism ; but lesi the readey should be tired of what he may 
bdbsidef as petty remarks, I shall pass over any which these 
sentences suggest ; the rather too, as the idea which they present 
tih *us, of nature’s fesembling art, of art's being considered 9s an 
oiijl^nai, and nature as a copy, seems not very distinct nof 
VSlm biouelit out. nor indeed verv material to our author*# 
pttiTOse. 

) * If the products of nature rise in value, according fbilty 

pMftf or lcS.> resemble those of art, we may be sure that artifieiA 
works rect^ive^a greater advantage from the resemblsnOS of sOjjk 
as are naturi^; ^cause here the simUitude is not only pleasai^ 
bpt the pntterii mot^e perfect.” 

It is nfcosaniy to present design, to poitli put tpw cow 
si|wrat|te iniimsiMwIas tiriiick ocemr m this sentMoe. « K ths 
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products** (he Iia4 bettor have «aid 'the productioiB*) * of mi* 
*ture rise in viriue according as they more or less rolemble those 
of 'art.’’.-r-Does he mean, that these productions ** rSse in value,* 
both according as they “ more resemble,” and as they ” less re> 
semble,” those of art? His meaning, undoubtedly, is, that they 
rise in value only, according as they “ more resemble them ;» 
and therefore, either these ^'ords, “or less, must be struck 
out ; or the sentence must rui| thus — ' productions of nature rise 
or sink in value, according as they more or less resemble.* — ^The 
present construction of the sentence has plainly been owing to 
hasty and careless writing. 

The other inaccuracy is toward the end of the sentenca^ and 
serves to illustrate a rule which 1 formerly gave concerning the 
■ “position of adverbs. The author says, — “ because here, the 
similitude is not only pleasant, but Ihe pattern more perfect.” 
Here, by the position of the adverb “ only,” we are led to imar- 
gine that he is going to give some other properly of the simili^ 
tude, that it is “ not only pleasant,” ns he says, but more Uian 
pleasant ; it is useful, or, on some account or other, valuable. 
Whereas, he is going to op}>ose another thing to the “ similitude* 
itself, and not to this property ofj its being “ pleasant and 
therefore, the right collueation, beyond doubt, v is, " because 
here, not only the similitude is pleasant, but the pattern more 
perfect the contrast lying, not between “ pleasant” and “ more 
perfect," but between “ siuiibtuUe” and/** pattern.” — Much of 
the clearness and neatness of style depends on such attentions 
as these.^ 

* The prettiest landscape 1 ever saw, was one drawn on the 
walls of a dark room, which stood opposip, on one side, to a 
navigable river, and on the other, to apaik. The experiment 
is very common in optics.” 

In the description of the landscape which follows, Mr. Addi- 
son is abundantly happy ; but in this introduc^on to it, he is 
obscure and indistinct. One who had not seen the experiment 
of the camera obscura, could comprehend notliiiig of what he 
mtiant. And even after we understand what be points at, we 
Are aTsome loss, whether to understand his description as of 
one eontinned landscape, or of two different ones, produced by 
the projection of two camera obscuras on opposite walls. The 
scene which I am inclined to think Mr. Ad^son here refers to, 
is Greenwich jfark, with the prospects of the Thames, as seen 
by a caJoera obscure, which is placed in a small room fii the 
npper Otory of the Obsertatory ; where I rMnember to luMMi 
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many ycarstwifico^ the whole acene here described, corresponding 
so much to Mr. Addison’s account of it in this passage^ that, at* 
the lime, it recalled it to lnynleInor3^ As the Observatory stands 
in the middle of the Park, it overlooks, from one side, both the 
river an<l the Park ; and the objects afterwards mentioned, the 
ships, the trees, and the deer, are presented in one view, with- . 
out needing any assistance from opposite walks. Put into plainer 
language, the sentence might ruir thus : ‘ Tl>e prettiest land- 
scape I ever saw. was one formed by a camera obscura, a com- 
mon optical instrument, on the^wall ot a dark room, which 
overlooked a navigable ri\er and a park.' 

“ Iferc yoa might discover the waves and tluctnations of the 
water in strong aftd proper colours, with tlie picture of a ship 
entering at one end, and sailing by degrees tlirougli tlie whole 
piece. On another, there app^'aied tlie gret n shadows of trees 
waving to and fro willi the wind, and herds of deer among them 
in miniature, leaping about n])0ij the wall.’’ 

Bating one or two small ina(cimu*i( s, tins is beautiful and 
lively painting. The principal inaccuracy lies m the connection 
of the two sentences, here,” and ^ on another.” I suppose 
the author meant, on one side” and “ on another side.” As 
it stands. “ anothei” is migiammalieal, having nothing to which 
it refers. But the fluet nations ut tlie water, the sliip entering 
and suilu g on by legiu'es. the tttes waving in the wind, and the 
herds of deer among Nhem heaping about, is all very elegant, 
and gives a beautilul f ncoplioii of the scene meant to be des- 
cribed. ^ 

^ I must confess, tjie novelty of siuh a sight may be one oc- 
casion of its pleasaniucss to thd imagination ; but certainly the 
chief reason is its near restmblance to nature ; as it does not 
only, like other pictures, give the colour and figure, but the mo- 
tions of the thifigs it represents.” 

In tljffi^|entence there is notliing remarkable, either to be 
praise(U|||^innied. In the conclusion, instead of “ the things 
it repuKts,” the regularity of correct style requires “ the things 
whicJjlv) epresentb.” In the beginning, as “ one occasioiP* and 
the ^Hiief reasoif' are opposed to one another, I should think 
ic better to have repeated the same word—" one reason of its 
pleasantness to the imagination, but certainly the chief reason, 
is/ &c. 

* W'e iMve before obnerve'l/ tliot ihen is generally, in nature 
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aiomethiiig more grand and auguat than what we meet with m tite 
puriosjtiea of art. When, therefore, we see tliis imilaicd it any 
measure, it gives us a nobler and more exalted kuid oflfplea* 
sure, than what we receive from the nicer and more accurate 
productions of art. 

It, would have been belter to have avoided terminating these 
two sentences in a manner so similar to each oth^ ; ^‘^curiosities 
of art’’ — productions of ai t.” \ * 

“ On this account, our English gai;dens are not so entertain- 
ing to the fancy as those in France and Italy, wheiewe see a 
large extent of ground covered with an agreeable inixfiire of 
garden and lores!, which repiesent every where an artificial 
rudeness, much more charming than that neatness and elegance 
wliiclrwe meet with in those ol our own country.” 

The expression — “represent evtrj Avlicre an artificial rude- 
ness,” is so inaccurate, that I am incljiicd to think, what stood 
in Mr. Addison’s manuscript must have been — ‘ jireserit every 
uhere,’ For the mixture ol garden and ibrest docs not “ repre- 
sent,” but actually ^cxliibits* or ^ present^ aitificiaJ rudenexss. 
TJiat mixture ‘^represents” indeed ^natural ^rudeness,’ that is, is 
designed to imitate it ; but it in reality, ^ is,’ find ‘ presents,® ‘ arti- 
ficial rudeness.” 

"It might indeed be of ill consequence to the public, as well 
as unprofitable to private persons, to alienate mueli ground 
from pasturage and the plough, in many parts o i a country that 
is so well peopled and cultivated to a far greater a\ivantage, fiut 
vshy may not a whole estate be tin own into a Lind of garden 
by frequent plantations, that maj turn as iimch to the profit as 
the pleasure of the owmer ? A marsh overgrown with willows, 
or a mountain shaded with oaks, are not only more beautiful, but 
more beneficial, than when they lie bare and unadorned. Fields 
of corn make a pleasant prospect ; and if the walks were a little 
taken care of that lie between them, and the natural embroider 
of the meadows were helped and improved by some small addi- 
tions of art, and the several rows of hedges were set off by trees 
and flowers tBat the soil was capable of receiving, a man might 
make a pretty landscape of his own possessions,” 

The ideas here are just, and the style is easy and perspicuous, 
though in some places bordering on the careless. In that pas- 
sage, for instance, ^^^tjie walks were a little taken care of that 
•* lie between them”— ‘One memberjis clearly out of its place and 
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the tem ef the phrase, a little taken care is vulg{ijf 
collmuial* Much better if it had run thus«^*if ft little cara 
wer«%be$tow6d on the walks that lie between them.^ 

“ Writers who have given us an account of China tell us, 
the inhabitants of tliat country laugh at the plantations of our 
Europeans, which are laid out by the rule and the line ; because, 
they say^ any ^ne may trees in equal rows and uniform 
figures. They choose ratfier to show a genius in works pf 
this nature, and therefore always conceal the art by which' 
direct themselves. I^hey have a word, it seems, in their 
language, by which they express the particular beauty of a 
plantation, that thus strikes the imagination at first sight, 
without discovering what it is, has so agreeable an eflect.” 

These sentences furnish occasion for no remark, except, that 
in the last of them, “particular” is improperly used instead of 
“ peculiar” — ^ the peculiar beauty of a plantation that thus 
strikes the imagination,’ was the phrase to Jia^e conveyed the 
idea which the author meant; namelj, the beauty which distin- 
guishes it from plantations of aiiollier kind. 

“ Our British gardeners, on the contrary, instead of humour- 
ing nature, love to deviate from it as much as possible. Our 
trees rise in cones, globes, and pjramids. We see the marks 
os the sci'-sars on every plant and bush.” 

These sentc^nces are li\cly and elegant. They make an 
agreeable dived ity from the strain of those which went before ; 
and. are mark/d with the hand of Mr. Addisi^u. I have to 
remark only, tpai, in the phrase, “ instead of humouring nature, 
lo\e to deviatj? from it” — “ humouring” and “ deviating,” are 
terms not properly opposed to each other ; a sort of personifica- 
tion of nature is begun in the first of them which is not sup- 
ported in the second. — To “ humouring,” was to have been 
oppoHeth“ thwarting”— or if « deviating” was lept, « following” 
f^^***ff ftl^’og vith nature,” was to have been used. 

“) do not know whether I am singular in my opinion, 
but, for my own pait, I would rather look upon a tree, in all its 
Inxuriancy and diflusioh of boughs and branches, Smn when it 
h tlius cut and trimmed into a mathematical figure ; aod cannot 
but fancy that an orchard, in flower, looks infinitely more 
delightfak tlian all Ihe little labyrinths of tlie most finished 
parterre/' 

i ^ 

This sentence is extremely harmonious, rad every way 
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beautiful. It carries all the characteristics of our antiior’s 
hatorsd, graceful, and flowing ]anguage.->-A tree, * in >[il its 
luxuriancy and diffusion of boughs and branches,” is a remark* 
ably happy expression. The author seems to become luxuriant 
in describing an object which is so, and thereby renders the 
sound a perfect echo |o the sen.se. * 

“ But as our great modellers ( gardens have their inaga* 
. zines of plants to di.spose of, it is 'lery natural in tthein, to tear 
up all the beautiful plantations of fruit tree.s, and contrive a 
plan that tliey may most turn to their profit, in taking off their 
evergreens, and the like moveable plants, with which their shops 
are plentifully stocked.” 

An author should always study to conclude, when it is in 
his power, with grace and dignity. It is somewhat unfortunate, 
that this paper did not end, as it might very well have done, 
with the former beautiful period. The impression left on the 
mind by tlie beauties of nature with which he had been enter- 
taining us, would then have been more agreeable. But in this 
sentence there is a great falling off; and we return with pain 
front those pleasing objects, to the insignificant contents of a 
nurseryman’s shop. 


LECTURE XXIV. 

CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE STYLE IN A PASSAGE OF 
DE.VN SWIFT’S WRITINGS. 

My design, in the four preceding lectures, was not 
merely to appreciate the merit of Mr. Addison’s style by point- 
ing out tlie faults and the beauties tliai ai’e mingled in the writings 
of that great author. They were not composed withiiny view 
to gain the reputation of a critic ; but intended for the as.sistanc4 
of such as are desirous of studying the most proper and elegant 
construction of sentences in the English language. To such, it 
is Imped, tlmy may be of advantage ; as the proper application u, 
rules respecting style, will always be best learned by means 
of the illustration which examples aflbrd. I conceived that ex- 
amples, taken from the writings of au author so justly esteemed, 
would on that account, not only be more attended to, but would 
also produce this good effect, of familiarising those who study 
composHioa vrith the style ofl a writer, from whom they may 
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ivhole, derive gre^ benefit* With the same view, I 
shatllin this lecture, give one critical exercise more of th^ sain6 
kitid/upon the style of an author of a diflerent character, Dean 
Swift ; repeating the intimation I gave formerly, that such as 
\ stand in need of no assistance of this kind, and who, therefore, 

, will naturally consider sucll iniiuite discussions concerning the 
ijpropriety*of words, and stricture of sentences, as beneath tlieir 
\ atilention, had best pass ovSc what will seem to them a tedious 
^ part of the work. ^ 

I f merly gave tlie general character of Dean Swift's style. 
He is esteemed one of our most correct writers. His style is of 
the plain and simpl'" kind ; free from all aifectation, and all su^ 
perfluity ; persjiicuous, man)}, and pure. These are its advan* 
tages. But we arc not to look for much ornament and grace in 
it.* On the contrary, Jl)can Sw^ift seems to have slighted and 
despised the ornaments of language, rather than to have stu- 
died them. His arrangement is often loose and negligent. In^ 
elegant, musical, and figurative language, he is much inferior to 
Mr. Addison, His manner of writing carries in it the charac- 
ter of one who rests altogether upon his sense, and' aims at no 
more dmn giving his meaning in a clear and concise manner. 

That part of his writings, whicli I slmll now examine, is the 
beginiimg of his treatise, entitled, ‘‘A Proposal for correcting^ 
impi oving, ami ascertaining the English Tongue,” in a Letter 
adUressed to tluxEarl of Oxford, then Lord Ifigh Treasurer. I 
was led, by tlic nature of this subject, to choose this treatise ; 
but, in justice tv( the Dean, 1 must observe tliat, lifter having ex- 
amined it, I do 4iot esteem it one of his most correct produce 
lions; but am djptio tlimk it has been more hastily composed 
than some other of tliem. * li bears the title 'and form of a let- 
ter : but it is, however, in truth, a treatise designed for the pub- 
lic ; and therefore, in examining it, we cannot proceed upon the 
indulgent* due to an ejiivstolary correspondence. When a man 
address( s himself to a friend only, it is suflicient if he makes 
himself lully understood by him ; but when an author writes for 
the public, whether lie employ the form of an epistle or not^ 


• I am Rlar) to fmil, Hint, in my judi*nicnt conreniiiis this atitlioi's com{»o$i. 
lien, lli4ve comcuieU with the opinion of a \ cry able critic: Tliis easy and 
Conveyance o! meamtini it was Swift’s desiie to attain, and tor Itavinf? at- 
tstinod, he certainly deceives plai^e, thonsh, perhaps, not Uie hif^hest praise. 
For purposes meiely didactic, when something' Is to be told that was not 
known before, it in Oie highest decree proper; hut against that inattention 
by which known truths are snilefod to be neg^lectecC^il makes no provision ; 
it instructs, but does not persiiade/%Volinson'!s Lives of the Poets; in 
Swift, * 
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we are always entitled to expect^ that he shall express himself 
with accuracy and care. Our author begins thus : 

^'What I had the honour of mentioning to your loiilship^ 
some time ago, in conversatioiu was not a new thought, just 
then started by accident or occasion, but tlio result of long re- 
flection ; and 1 have been coiiflrincd in my sciitiincuts by the 
opinion of some very judicious per vjns with whom 1 cpnsuUed,** 

The disposition of circuinstan in a sentence, such as 
serve to limit or to qualify some as*? 'Hion, or to denote time and 
place, I formerly shewed to be a matter of nicety ; and I ob- 
served, that it ought to be always held a rule, not to cTowd such 
circumstances together, but ratlicr to intermix them with more 
capital words, in sucli dillerent parts of tlic sentence'Vis can ad- 
mfl "them naturally. Here ate two circumstances of this kind 
placed together, which had better liave been se}>araied. “ Some 
lime ago, in conversation” — lutter thus: "What I had the 
honour sotne time ago, of mentioning to your lordship in eon- 
versatiou’J-^ was not a new thoiighi,” j)roeeeds oui^ author, 
^ started b^ aecideni or occasion the <liflemit meaning of 
these two words may not, at first occur. IMiey have, however, 
a distinct meaning, and are properlj useil : for it is one very lau- 
dable property of our author's styh , that it is seldom eneumbeved 
with superfluous, synonymous words, “ Started by accident,” 
is, fortuitously, or at raiKtoM : started ‘ by oecasion/ is, by some 
incident, which at that tiujudti^ave birth to it. llis meaning is, 
that it was not a new thl|||^t which eitlier tastily sprung up 
ill his mind, or was suggested to him, lor the fVst time, by the 
train of the discourse : but, as he adds, “ was tfie resuli of long 
reflection.” — He proceeds : \ 

"They all agreed, that nothing would be of greater use to- 
wards the improveineiit of knowledge and politeness, than some 
effectual method, for correcting, enlarging, ^d aricertainirig our 
language ; and they think it a work very pebble to be compas- 
sed under the protection of a prince, the countenance and en- 
couragement of a ministry, and the cave of proper persons 
chosen for sjijch an undertaking.” 

This is an excellent sentence ; clear, and elegant. The words 
are all simple, well chosen, and expressive ; and arranged in the 
most proper order. It is a harmonious period too, which is a 
beauty not frequent in our author. The last part of it consists 
of three members, Vliich gradually rise and sw^ell one above 
another, without any affected «;or unsuitable pomp ; — nptAsr 
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like prAtfectkw of a prince, the countenance and encovrageMoDt of 
a ministry, and the care of proper persons ciiosen for such an ttn> 
dertaking.” We may remark, in the beginning of tlie sentence, 
the proper use of the preiiosition — “ towards* — “ greater use to 
Wurds the improvement of knowledge and politeness* — import- 
ing the pointing or tendency of any tiling to a certain end ; which 
couid not liave been so well expressed by the preposition * for/ 
commonly employed in pla^e of ' towards,’ by authors who aro 
less attentive, than Dean S^ift was, to the force of words, 

One fault might perliapj, be found, both with this and the 
former seiitenre,«considered as introductory ones. We expect 
that an introduction is to unfold, clearly and diaectly, the subject 
that is to be treated of. In the first sentence, our author had 
told us of'a thought he mentioned to his lordship, in conversa* 
sation, which had been the result of long reflection, and con- 
cerning which he had fiuusulted judicious persons. But what 
that tiio|)glit was, we aro never told directly. We gathe" it in- 
deed from tlie second .sentence, wherein he informs us, in what 
Utese judicious persons agreed ; namel} , that some method fur 
improving the language was both useful and practicable. But 
this indirect method of opening the subject, woul^ have been 
very faulty in a regular treatise ; though the ease of the episto- 
lary form, wliich our author here assumes in addressing his pa- 
tron, may excuse it in the present case. 

" 1 was g1a(l to find your lordship’s answ er in so different a 
styh* from what) hath commonly been made use of, on the like 
occasions, for .s/imc j oars past ; ' that all such thoughts must be 
deferred to a tijiie of peace a topic which sonic have carried 
so far, Uiat tlu* would not have us, by any means, think of pre- 
serving our civil and religious constitution, because we are en- 
l^aged in a war abroad.” 

This sentence also is clear and elegant ; only there is one 
inaccurficy when he speaks of his lordsliip’s “ answer* being in 
so different a st)le from what had formerly been used. His an- 
swer to what? or to whom ? For, from any thing going before, 
it does not appear that any application or address had been made 
to liis lordship by those persons, whose opinion w® mentioned 
in the preceding sentence ; and to whom the answer, here spo- 
ked of» naluially refers. Tliere is a little indistinctness as I 
belhre observed, in our author’s manner of introducing his sub- 
ject may observe too, tliat the plirawe, “ glad to fitid 

yotir answer in so different a style,* tlioui^ abundantly suited 
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to Ibe language of conversation, or of a familiar letter, yet in re« 
gular contposil^' requires an additional word ; * glad to jSnd 
yoiur anWer run •«! so diflerent a style.’ 

“ It will be among the distinguisliing marks of your Min- 
istry, my lord, that you have a genius above all such regards, and 
that no reasonable proposal, for the honour, the advantage, or 
ornament of your country, however foreign to your immediate 
office, was ever neglected by you.” * 

The phrase, " a genius above allvucli regards,” both seems 
somewhat harsh, and does not clearly express what the author 
means, namely, the “ confined views” of those who neglected 
every thing that belonged to the arts of peace in the time of 
war, — Except this expression, there is nothing that cun be sub- 
jetit to the least reprehension in this sentence, nor in all that 
follows, to tl,e end of the paragraph. ^ 

• I confess the merit of this candour and condi'scension is 
very much lessened, because yonrlordsiiip hardly leave.s us room 
to offer our good wishes ; removing all our difficulties, and sup- 
plying our wants, faster than the most visionarj projector can 
atjjust his schemes. And therefore, mj lord, the design of this 
paper is not so much to offer jmu waj s and means, as to complain 
of a grievance, the redressing of which i.s to be j our own work, 
as much as tliat of paying tlie nation’s debts, nr opening a trade 
into the South Sea ; and though not (»f such immediate benefit 
as either of these, or any other ot your glorious actions, yet, 

perhaps, in future ages ,pot less to your honour.’! 

• 1 

The compliments which the dean here pays to his patron are 

very high and strained ; and show ti.at, with all his surliness, 
he was as capable, on some occasions, of making Itis court 
to a great man by flattery, as other writers. However, witli 
respect to the style, which is the sole object of our present con- 
sideration, every thing here, os tar as appears to me, is ffiultless. 
In tliese sentences, and, indeed throughout this paragraph,«in 
general, which we have now ended, our autlior’s style appears to 
great advantage. We see that ease and simplicity, that cor- 
rectness and distinctness, wliich particularly characterise it. 
Itis very remarkable bow few Latinized words Dean Swift em- 
ploys. No, writer, in our language, is so purely English as he 
^s, or borrows so little assistance from words of foreign deriv8<» 
tion. From none can we take a better model of the choice and 
proper slgtdfit^anoy ^ words. It is remarkable, in tlie sentences 
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we have now before us, Iiqw plain nil the expressions are, 
and yet, at the same time, how sijjnifieant ; and, in the ^inidst of 
that high strain of compliment into which lie rises, how little 
thele is of pomp, or glare of expression. How very few wri- 
ters can preserve this manly temperance of style ; or would 
think a compliment of this nature supported with suflicient dig- 
nity, unl<\s.s tliey Itad embellished it with some of those higb- 
soundiifg words, whose chj[cf effect is no other than to give their 
language a still' and force^^ appearance ! 

^ Mj lord, J do liore,^ in the name of all the learned and 
polile jnrsons of the nation, complain to j our lordship, as first 
minister, that our language is extremely iuiperfeet ; that its daily 
improvements are by no moans in proportion to its daily coiTup- 
tions ; that the pretenders to polish and r( line it, have chiefly 
multiplied abuses and absurdities ; and that, in many instances, 
it oilends against every part of grammar.’’ 

The turn of this senlenec is extremely elegant. He had 
spoken Ix^fore of a grievanee for which he sought redress, and 
he carries on tlie allusion, by entering, here, directly on his 
subject, in the style of a public representation presented to the 
minister of state. One iinperleetion, however, there is in this 
sentoiKM*, which, hicLily for our purpose, serves to illustrate a 
rule befon' given, coueerniiig the position of adverbs, so as to 
avoiu ambigi ity. It is in the middle of the sentence ; “ that the 
pi'clenders to [V^olish and rciine it, have clnelly multiplied abuses 
and ubsurdilicsr-- Now, coneerning the import of this adverb, 
^ chiefly, ” 1 ask, whether it signifies that thete pretenders to 
polish tlifi language have been the ‘ chief persons’ who have 
multiplied its abuses, in distinction from others ; or that the 
^ chief thing’ which these pretenders have done. Is to multiply 
the abuses of our language, in opposition to their ^ doing any 
thing to reline it?’ These two meanings are really dilferent; 
and jcT: by (he posilioii which the word “ chieliy” has in the 
sentence we are lefi at a loss in wJiieh to understand iL Tlie 
conslructifui w ould lead ns ralJicr to llie latter sense, that the 
chief thing which thes" pretenders have done, is to multiply the 
abuses of our language. But it Is more tlian probable, that tli 
foriimi" sense was what the dean intended, as it carries more of 
his usual satirical edge ; ‘ that the pretended reflners of our laiu 
guage w<>rc» in fact, its chief corrupters f on which supposition. 
Ids words ought to have run thus ; ^ ih^t the pretenders to 
polish and reline iL have been the chief persons to multiply its 
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abusejs and absurdities which would have rendered the sense 
perfectly clear. 

Perhaps, too, there might be ground for observing further 
upon this sentence, that as language is the object with which it 
sets out ; “ that our language is extremely imperfect and, as 
there follows an enumeration concerning language, in three par- 
ticulars, it had been better if language had been k^t the ruling 
word, or the nominative to ev^y verb, without changing the 
construction ; by making pre f nders” the ruling word, as is 
done in the second member of the enumeration, and then, in the 
third, returning again to tlie former word, “ language — that the 
pretenders to polish — and that, in many instances, it offends,* — 
I am persuaded, that the structure of the sentei^ce w ould have 
been more neat and happy, and its unity more complete, if the 
members of it had been arranged thus : * That our language is 
extremely imperfect ; that its daily improvements are by no 
means in proportion to its daily corruptions ; that, in many 
instances, it offends against every part qf grammar ; and that 
the pretenders to polish and refine it, have been the chief per- 
sons to ipultiply its abuses and absurdities.* This degree of at- 
tention seemed proper to be bestowx*d on such a sentence as this, 
in order to show how it might have been condi cted after the 
most perfect manner. Our author, after having said, 

® Lest your lordship should think my censure too severe, I 
shall take leave to be more particular proceeds in the follow- 
ing paragraph : \ 

“ I believe your lordship will agree with me, in the reason 
why our language is less refined than those of Italy, Spain, or 
France.* 

I am sorry to say, that now we shall have less to commend 
in our author. For the whole of this paragraph, qp which we 
are entering, is, in truth, perplexed and inaccui ate. Even in 
this short sentence we may discern an inaccuracy ; “ why our 
language is less refined than those of Italy, Spain, or France ; ” 
putting^the pronoun “ those* in the plural, when the ante- 
cedent substantive to which it refers is in the singular, “ our 
languagetf* Instances of this kind may sometimes be found in 
English authors; but they sound harsh to the ear, and are 
certainly contrary to the purity of grammar. By a very little 
attention, this ipAccuracy might have been reme^ed, and the 
sentence bare been madg to run much better in this way: 

• X 
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^wliy our language Is leaa refined than tlie Italian, Spanish^ or 
French.’ 

ft " ’ 

^ It IS plain^ that the Latin tongue^ in its purityj^ nras never 
in this island ; towards the conquest of which^ few or no at- 
tempts were made till the time of Claudius ; neither was that 
language ever so vulgar in Britain^ as it is known to have been 
in Gaul and Spain.® / 

To say> tliat “ the Latin ^ngue, in its purity, was never in 
this islaiub” i® very careless style ; it ought to have been, ’ was 
never spoken in this island.’ In the progress of the sentence, 
he means to give a reason why the Latin was never spoken in 
its purity amctfigst us, because our island was not conquered by 
the Romans till after the purity of their tongue began to decline. 
But this reason ought to^have been brought out more clearly. 
This might easily have been done, and the relation of the several 
parts of the sentence to each other mucli better pointed out by 
means of a small vferiation ; thus : ' It is plain, tliat the Latin 
tongue^ in its purity, was never spoken in this island, as few or 
no attempts towards the conquest of it were made till the tiinp 
of Claudius.’ He adds, " neither was tliat language ever so vul- 
gar in Britain.”— Vulgar” was one of the worst words he could 
have chosen for expressing what he means here ; namelyi tliat 
the Latin tcngue was at no time so ^ general’ or so muehin 
* commpn use,’ in Rritain, as it is known to have been in Gaul 
and Spain. — ** Vulg|^r,” when applied to language, commonly 
signifies impure, or (debased language, such as is spoken by the 
low people, which quite opposite to the author’s sense here ; 
for, instead of meaning to say, that the Latin spoken in Britain 
was not so debased as what Vas spoken in Gaul and Spain, he 
means just the contrary, and had been telling us,^ that we never 
were acquainted with the Latin at all, till its purity began to be 
corrupted. 

^ Further, we find that the Roman legions here were at 
lengtii all recalled to help tlieir country against the Goths^ and 
other barbarous invaders.® ^ 

1 X * 

chief scope oi tliis sentence is, to give a resiSM 'why the 
l^in Ipngue did not strike any deep root in this Jsk^, on no 
count of £he sboi't, conUnuance of the Romans in it. He goes : 

* Meantime Britons^ left to shift - fowidhtuhseives^ futd 
daily Wassed inroads froa; the Piets, .were .forced to 

ctdl in toe Salons ior fheir defence ; Vho, consequently, reduced 
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* the greatest part of the island to their own power, drove tliat 
Britons into the most remote and moimtainous p|irts, and the 
rest of the country, in customs, religion, and language, became 
wholly Saxon.** 

s. This is a very exceptionable sentence. First, the phrase, 
“left to shift for themselves,” is rather a low^plirase, and too 
much in the familiar style be proper in a grave treatise. 
Next, as tlie sentence advance!. — “ forced to call in the Saxons for 
their defence, who, consequently, reduced the greatest part o f 
the island to their own power.” — ^What is the meaning <tf “ con- 
sequently” here ? If it means ^ afterwards,’ or ^ in progress oi 
time,* tills, certainly, is not a sense in which • consequently” is 
often taken ; and therefore the ^expression is chargeable with 
obscurity. The adverb, “ consaquently,” in its most common 
acceptation, denotes one thing following from another, as an 
I effect from a cause. If he uses it in this sense, and means that 
: the Britons being subdued by the Saxons, was a necessary con^ 
sequence W their having called in these Saxons to their assist- 
ance, tins cons^uence is drawn too abruptly, and needed more 
^explanation. For though it has often liappened, that nations 
*have been subdued by their own auxiliaries, yet this is not a con- 
sequence of such a nature that it can he assumed, as it seems 
here to be done, fori a first and self-eviflent principle. — But fur- 
ther, what shall we say to this phrase, 9^ reduced the greatest 
part of the island to their own power ?”\‘ We say, ^reduce to 
rale, redijce to practice’ — wo can say, that ^ one nation reduces 
another to subjection,’ — But when * dominion’ or ^ power’ is 
used^ we always, as far as I know, say, ^ reduce under their 
power/ — Reduce to their pow^r,” is so harsh and uncommon 
an expression, that though Dean Swift’s authority in language 
be very great, yet, in the use of this phrase, I am of opinion 
that it would not be safe to follow his example. ^ 

Besides these particular inaccuracies, this sentence is charge 
able with want of unity in the composition of the whole. The 
persons and the scene are too often changed upon us— FI- st, the 
Britonf are mentioned, who are harassed by inroads from the 
Piets Saxons appear, who subdue the greatest part 

of the fl^ud, and drive the Britons into the mountains ; and^ 
iasfty, the rest of &e country is introduced, and a description 
given of the change made upon it. All tliis forms a group of 
various ohjccls, presented insueh quick succession, thattiteiiiuui 
finds it difficult to comijpro^end them under one viow* Accord* 

‘ X 2 •’ j4. 
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ingly it ia quoted in tbe Elements of Criticism, as an instance df 
a sentence Rendered faulty by the breach of unity. 

“ Tliis I take to be the reason vrhy tliere are more Latin 
words remaining in the British than the old Saisou : which ex- 
cepting some ^ew variations in tlie orthography, is the santb in 
most original words with our present English, as well as with 
the German and other northern djplects.” 

This « ntenre is faulty, somewhat in the same manner with 
tlie last. It is louse in the connection of its paili. ; and, besides 
this, it is also too loost I3' connected witli the preceding sentence 
What he had tlfere said, concerning the Saxons expelling the 
Britons, and changing the customs, the religion, and the lan- 
guage of the country, is a clear ami good reason for our present 
language being Saxon rather than British. This is the inference 
which we would naturally expect him to draw from the premises 
just before laid down : but when he tells us, that " tliis is the reason 
why there are more Latin words remaining in the BrAith tongue 
than in the old Saxon,” we arc presently at a stand. No reason 
for this inference appears. If it can be gathered at all from the 
foregoing deduction, it is gathered only imperfectly. For as he 
bad told us that tlie Britons had “ some” connection with the 
Roman.., he sin uld have also told us, m order to make out his in- 
ference, that the Eaxojis never had * .uiy.’ The truth is, the whole 
of this paragraph, cope crumg, the influence of the Latin tongue 
upon ours, is careless, perplexed, and obscure. Hi.<i argument 
required lo have been more fullj unfolded, in order to make it 
be distinctly apprehended, and to gi\e it its due foroe. lit the 
next paragraph he procer ds to'diseoursc coucerning the influence 
of the French tongue upon our language. The style becomes 
more clear, though uol remarkable tor great beauty or elegance. 

Jjj^ Edward (he Confessor, having lived long in France, ap> 
pekrs to be the first who introduced any mixture of the French 
' tongue with the Saxon ; the court aflecting what the prince was 
fond of, and others taking it up for a fashion, as it is i^w with 
as. William the Conqueror proreedod much farther, bringing 
over with hint vast numbers of that nation, scatterdUlbem in 
every monastery, giving them great quantities of land, directing 
all pleadings to be in tliat language, and endeavouring to make 
ft universal in the kingdom.” 

On these two sentences, I have nothing of moment to oh- 
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serve. The sense is brought o# clearly, and in simple, unaf- 
,fected language. 

* This, at least, is the opinion generally received t but your 
lordship Jiath 1‘ully convinced me, that the French tongue made 
yet a greater progress here under Harry the Second, wlio had 
large territories on llmt coniinent both from his father and 
his wife ; made frequent journeys and expediliiftis thither ; and 
was always attended with a i,guinbcr of his countrymen, retain- 
ers at court.” 

In the beginning of this sentence, our author states an op- 
position between an opinion generally received, and that of his 
lordship ; and in coinplimeni to his patron, he tells us, that 
his lordship had convinced him of somewhat fliat ditfered from 
tiie general opinion. Thus one must naturally utiderstand his 
words : “ Tins, at least, is the# opinion generally received ; 
but your lordship hath fully convinced me” — Now here there 
must be an inaccuracy of expression. For, on examining what 
went before, there appears no s<irt of opposition betwixt the gen- 
erally received opinion, and that of the author’s patron. The 
general opinion was, that William the Conqueror had proceeded 
much farther than Edward the Confessor, in propagating the 
French language, and had endeavoured to make it universal. 
Lord Oxford^s opinion was, that the French tongue had gone on 
to make a yet greater progress under Harry the Second, than 
it had done under his predecessor Willianl : which two opinions 
are as entirely consistent with each other as'any can be; and there* 
fore the opposition Iiere affected to be stated between them, by 
the adversative particle ^ but,” was improper and groundless^ 

^ For some centuries after, there was a constant intercourse 
between France and England by the dominions we possessed 
there, and tlie conquests we made ; so that our language, be- 
tween two and three hundred years ago, seems iff have had a 
greater mixture with French than at present ; many words hav- 
ing been afterwards rejected, and some since the days of Spen«> 
ser ; although we have still retained not a few, xtrhich hav^ been 
long aivtiquated in France,” 

Thif is a sentence too long and intricate, and liable to the, 
same objection that was made to a foi^er one, of the want of 
unity. It consists of four members, each divided from the sub- 
sequent by a semicolon. In going alortg, we naturally expect 
the sentence is to end at j|he second of these, or, at farthest^ at 
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tlie third ; when, to our surpiUe, a new member of the period 
makes its appearance, and btig^es our attention in joining all* 
the parts tojwther. Such a structure of a sentence is always the 
mark of oardcss writing. In the first member of the sentence, 
* a constant intercourse between France and England, by the do- 
minions we possessed there, and the conquests we made,” the 
construction is not sufficiently filled up. In place of ** intercourse 
by the dominions we possessed,” i^ should iiWe been — ‘ by rea- 
son of the dominions we possessed^or — ‘ occasioned by the do- 
minions w<‘ possessed* — and in place of — “the dominions we 
possosseii there, and the conquests we made,” the regular style 
is---' the dominions which we possessed there, and the conquests 
which we made.’*— The relative pronoun 'which* is indeed, in 
phrases of this kind sometimes omitted : but, when it is omitted, 
the style becomes elliptic ; and thougli in conversation, or in the 
very light and easy kinds of writing, such elliptic stjle may not 
be improper, yet in gr<ive and regular writing, it is better to fill 
up the comstruction, and insert the relative pronomi. — /Vfter hav- 
ing said — “ 1 could produce several instances of both kinds, if it 
were of any use or entertainment”— our autiior begins the next 
paragraph thus : 

“To examine into tiie several circumstances by which the 
language of a country may be altered, would force me to enter 
into u Wide field *" 

There is nothing jlemarkahle in this sentence, unless that 
here occurs the first instance of a metaphor since the beginning 
of this treatise ; “ entering into a wide field,” being put for 
beginning an extensive subject. Few writers deal less in figura- 
tive language than Switt 1 beibre oiiserved, that he appears to 
despise ornaments of tliis kind; and though this renders his style 
somewhat dry on serious subjects, yet his plainness and simpli- 
city, 1 must ilbt forbear to remind my readers, is far preferable 
to an ostentatious and nfiected parade of ornament, 

* I shall only obsem, that the l^atin, Uie French, and the 
lilnglish, seem to have undergone the same fortune. The first, 
from the days of Romulus to those of Julius Csosar, Offered 
pmpetual changes , and by what we meet in those au^ors who 
occasionally speuk on that subject, as well as from certain frag- 
ments of old laws, it is manifest, that the Latin, three hundred 
y*ear8 before Tuiiy, was as unintelligible in his tiii>% as the French 

end English of the same pei iod lure i)pw ; and tliese two hove 
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changed as much since William the Conqueror (which is but lit» 
tie less than seven hundred years^} as the Latin appears to have 
done in the like term.* ^ 

The dean plainly appears to be writing negligently here. 
This sentence is one of that involved and intricate kind^ of which 
some instances have occurred before ; but none worse than this. 
It requires a very distinct head to comprehend the whole mean* 
ing of tlje period at first readmg. In one part of it we find 
extreme carelessness of expression. He says, “ it is manifest 
that the Latin, tliree himdrcd years before Tully, was as unintel- 
ligible in his time, as the English and French of the same period 
are now.” Dy the English and French “ of tJie same period,* 
must naturally be understood, 'the English and JF^nneh that 
were spoken three hundred years before Tully.* TMs is the 
only grammatical moaning his \^rds will bear ; and yet as. 
suredly what he means, and what it would have been easy for 
him to have expressed with more precision is, 'the English and 
French that were siioken three hundred years ago or at a pe- 
riod equally distant from our age, as the old Latin, which he had 
mentioned, was from the age of Tully. But when an author 
writes hastily, and does not review witli proper ' are what he has 
written, many such inaceuraeies will bo apt to creep into Ids 
style. 

“ Whether our language or the Frene;h will decline as fast 
as the Roman did, is a question that would perhaps admit more 
debate tlian it is worth. There were many reasons for the cor- 
ruptions of the last ; as the change of their government to a 
tyranny, wliich ruined the sta4y of eloquence, there being no 
foriher use or encouragement for popular orators ; their giving 
not only the freedom of the city, but capacity for employments, 
to several towns in Gaul, Spain, and Germany, and other distant 
parts, as far as Asia, which brought a great nun^er of foreign 
pretenders to Rome ; the slavish disposition of the senate and 
people, by which tlie wit and eloquence of tie age were wholly 
tome^ into panegyric, the most barren of all subjects ; i'te great 
corruption of manners, and introduction of foreign luxury, with 
foreign terms to express it, with several others that might he as- 
signed } not to mention the invasions from the Gkiths and Vandals, 
w'bich are too obvious to insist on.* 

In the enumOTation here made of the causes contributing to- 
wards the comqitioit of the Boman language, there maiqr 
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ina«cttnK)ies — the change of their government' to a tyraiiny*^— » 
Of whoae government? He had indeed been speaking of ttte 
Roman lan^age^ and therefore we guess at his meaning ; bat 
the styk.is iingrammatical ; for he bad not mentioned the Ro- 
mans themselves ; and therefore, when he says “ their govern- 
ment, ** there is no antecedent in the sentence to which the pro- 
noun, “their,^ can refer with any propriety, — -“Giving the’ 
capacity for employments to sevei*al towns in Gaul,” is a ques- 
tionable expression. For though towns are sometimes '^ut for 
the people who inhabit them, yet to give a town “ the capacity 
for employiuents’’ . sounds harsh and uncouth. “The wit and 
elQt|uence of the age wholly turned into panegyric,” is a phrase 
which does not tfell express the meaning. Neither wit nor elo- 
quence can be turned into panegyric ; but they may be turned 
“ towards panegyric,” or “ employed in panegyric,” which was 
the sense the author had in view. 

The conclusion of the enumeration is visibly incorrect — 
“ The great corruption of manners, and introduction of foreign 
luxury, with foreign terms to express it, with several others that 
might be assigned” — He means, ‘with several other reasons.* 
The word “ reasons,” had indeed been mentioned before ; but as 
it stands attlie distance of thirteen lines backward, the repetition 
of it here became indispensable, in order to avoid ambiguity. 
“ Not to smei^on,” he adds, “ the invasions from the Goths and 
Vandals, which are toq obvious to insist on.” One would imagine 
Mm to mean, that the invasions from tlie Goths and Vandals are 
‘ historical facts’ too*' well known and obvious to be insisted 
on. But he nieans quite a different thing, though he has not 
taken the piroper method of expressing it, through his haste pro- 
bably, to finish the paragraph : namely, tliat these invasions from 
the, Goths and Vandals “were causes of the corruption of the 
RiOman language too obvious to be insisted on.” 

I shall uuf*^ur8ue this criticism any further. I have been 
bbligod to point out many inaccuracies in the passage which we 
Miive- cbo|i4cred. But, in order that my observations may not 
jbe cutisirped as meant to depreciate the style or the wiitingS'Of 
0ean, below their just value, there are two remarks, %hioh 
1 necessary to make before concluding tMs lecture. 

One is^'fi^iilti.irere unfair to estimate an author’s style on tim 
whole, by i^e passage in his writings, which chances to be 
bosn^sed in nbaroMsa manner, This is the . ci^'with respect 
to thjs treatise, which ^as mpeh the appearance oT a hasty proi^ 
though, as l ielbw obsei-veo $ w&s by no jaeans .Mi 
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that account that I pitched u]pon it for the aulgect of this exet^ 
But after having examined 1 am seiisible that> in many 
other of his writings, the dean is more accurate. 4 

My other observation, which is equally applicable to Dean 
Swift and Mr. Addison, is, that tliere may be writers much freer 
from such inaccuracies, as I have had occasion to point oUt'in 
these two, whose style, however, upon the whole, may not have 
half their merit. Refinement in larfguage.^ias, of late years, 
begun to be much attended to. In several modern productions 
of very small value, I should find it difficult to point out many 
errors in language. The words might probably, be all propeir 
words, correctly and clearly arranged, and the turn of the sen- 
ten^ce sonorous and musical ; whilst yet the style, upon^he whole, 
might deserve no praise. The fault often lies in what may be 
called the general cast or complexion of the style ; which a per- 
son of good taste discerns to be vicious ; to be feeble, for instance, 
and diffuse ; flimsy or affected ; petulant or ostentatious ; 
though the faults cannot be so easily })ointed out and particular- 
ized, as when they lie in some erroneous or negligent construction 
of a sentence. Whereas, such writers as Addison and Swift 
carry always those general characters of good style, which, in 
the midst of their occasional negligences, every person of good 
taste must descern and approve. We see their faults over- 
balanced by higher beauties. We see a wuiter of sense and 
reflection expressing his sentiments without affectation ; atten- 
tive to tlioughts as well as to words ; and, in tlu\ main current 
of his language, ^elegant and beautiful ; and tlierefore, the only 
proper use to be made of the blemishes which ocjur in tlie writ- 
ings of such authors, is to point out to those who apply tliemselves 
to the study of composition, some of the rules wlii^h they ought 
to observe for avoiding such errors ; and to render them sensible 
of the necessity of strict attention to language and to style. Let 
them imitate the ease and simplicity of those great authors ; let 
them study to be always natural, and as far as they can, always 
correct in their expressions ; let them endeavour to be, at some 
times, lively and striking ; but carefully avoid being at any time 
ostentatinus^'dBd afierted * « 
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I 

EXiOOUBJffCE, OR PUBUC SPE/VRINO.— HISTORY OFfELOQUBNCB. 

—GRECIAN ELOQUENCE.— DEMOSTHENES. 

IJaving finished that part of tlie coarse which relates to 
language and style, we are now to ascend a step higher, and to 
examine the sabjecti upon which style is employed. I b^n 
with what is properly called eloquence, or public Speaking. Jbi 
treating of this, I am to consider the dilferent kinds and subjects 
of public speaking ; the manner suited to each ; the proper dis- 
tribution and management of all the parts of a discourse ; qnd 
the proper pronunciation or delivery of it. But before 1 enter 
on any of these heads, it may bd proper to take a view of the 
nature of eloquence in general, and of the state in which it hasq 
subsisted in ^flerent ages and countries. This will lead into 
some detail ; but I hope a useful one j as in every art it is ,of 
great consequence to have a just idea of Uie perfection of that 
art, of the end at which it aims, and of the progress which it has 
made among mankind. 

Of eloquence, in particular, it is the moire necessary to as- 
certain the proper notion, because there is not any thing con- 
cerning which false notions have been more prevalent Hence, 
it has been so often, and is still at this day in disrepute with 
many, ^¥hen^you speak to a plain man of eloquence, or in 
praise of it, he ^s apt to hear you with very little attention. He 
conceives eloquence to signify a certain trick ofispeech ; the art 
of varnishing weak arguments plausibly ; or of speaking so as 
to please and tiickle the ear. " Give me good sense,” says he, 

“ and keep your eloquence for boys.” He is in the right, if 
eloquence were what he conceives it to be. It would be then a 
very.^ntemptible art indeed, below the study of auy wise or 
good man. But nothing can be more remote from ^th. ,To 
bo truly eloquent, is to speak to the purpose. Fpr the best 
definition which, 1 think, can be given of eloqnencd^ is ^ art of 
speakinig in such a manner as to attain the end for which Wo 
spi^. Whenever a man speaks orwrites, he id dupposedf as 
a rational being, to have some end in view j either to inform, or 
tlil|mase, or to persuade, or, in some way or other, to act 

fellow-creatttresl He who speaks, or writes, in 8ttc]^.iil man- 
ner as ih) adt^t all his words most eSeclually to that end, is the 
most elot[iiciit tnsn. Whatever then the sid^t^he, there is 
I'oom’^ for etoKpiencd: in histot^ or .em as well 
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as ja oratioDiir The definition wluch I have given of eloquence, 
compVehends all the differedt kinds of it ; whether calculated to 
instruct, to persuade, or to please. But, as di'e most impo^ant 
subject of discourse is action, or conduct, the power of elo- 
quence chiefly appears when it is employed to influence con- 
duct, and persuade to action. As it is principally with reference 
to this end, that- it becomes the object of art, eloquence may, 
under this view of it, be defined, the Art of Persuasion. 

This being once established^ certain consequences imme- 
diately follow, which point out the fundamental maxims of the 
art. It follows clearly, that, in order to persuade, the most es- 
sential re4nisitea are, solid argument, clear method, a character 
of probity appearing in the speaker, joined with such^races of 
style and utterance, as shall draw our attention to what he says. 
Good sense is the f^ndation of, all. No man can be truly elo- 
quent without it ; wa fools can" persuade noAe'-but fools. In 
order to persuade a man of sense, ^ou must first convince him ; 
which is only to be done, by satisfying his understanding of the 
reasonableness of what you propose to him. 

This leads me to observe, that convincing and persuading, 
tliough they are sometimes confounded, import, notwithstanding, 
diflerent things, which it is necessary for us, at present, to dis- 
tinguish from each other. Conviction affects the understanding 
only ; persuasion, the i|||l and the practice. It is the business 
of the philosopher to o^^nce me of truth ; it is the business of 
the orator to persuade me to act agreeably to ii, by engaging 
my aflTections on* its side. Conviction and persuasion do not 
always go together. They ought, indeed, U> go together ; and 
wou^ do so, if our inclination regularly followed the dictates of 
our understanding. But as our nature is constituted, 1 may be 
convinced Uiat virtue, justice, or jpublic spirit, are laudable, 
while, , at the same time, I am not persuaded to act according to 
them. The inclination may revolt, though the understand!^ be 
satisfied ; the passions may prevail against the judgment. Con- 
viction !s, hojrever, always one avenue to the inclination^ or 
heart ; and it is that which an orator must first bend his strength 
to gain : ,for no persuasion is likely to be stable, which is not 
fismnded oh conviction- But, in order to persuade, the orator 
must g6 far^r tlmn merely producing conviction ; he most con- 
sidef ihaft as a creature moved by mau^ififerent springs, and 
must act upon them all. He must adJress himself to the pas- 
sions; he must paint to the fancy, and touch the heail; and 
hence,' besides solj^ argument, aid clear method, all the conwlht. 
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tng and interesting arte, botti of composition and prontinciation^ 
enter into the idea of eloquence. 

jj^n objection ' may, perhaps, hence be formed against elo- 
quence; as an art >yhich may be employed for persuading to ill, 
as well as to good. There is no doubt that it may ; and so rea- 
sevsing may also be, and too often is employed, for leading men 
into error. But who would think of forming an argument from 
this against the cultivation of our reasoning powers ? Reason, 
eloquence, and every art which ever has been studied among 
matfkmd, may be abused, and may prove dangerous in the 
hands of bad men ; but it were perfectly childish to contend, 
that, upon this account, they ought to be abolished. Give 
truth and virtue tlie same arms which you give vice and false- 
hood, and the former are likely to prevail. Eloquence is no 

invention of the schpols. Nature teaches every man to be 

eloquent, when he is much in earnest. Place him in some 
<U*itical situation ; let him have some great interest at stake, 

and ybu will see him lay hold of the most effectual meaps of 

persuasion. The art of oratory proposes nothing more than 
to follow out that track which nature has first pointed out. 
And the more exactly that this track is pursued, the more that 
eloquence is properly studied, the more shall we be guarded 
against the abuse which bad men make of it, and enabled the 


better to disUnguish between true eloquence and the tricks of 
«oplustry. ; q|. 

We may distinguU|}i three kinds, or degrees, of eloquence*^ 
^e first, ana lowest, is that which aims on]y at pleasing the* 
.hearers. Such, generally, is the eloquence of panegyrics, in- 
augural orations, addresses to great men, and other harangues 
of this sort. ' This ornamental sort of composition is not alto- 
gether tq he rejected. It may innocently amuse and entcctain 
the JWd ; and it may be mixed, at the same time, with very usqj- 
luhllistiments. But it must be confessed, that v.'h^e the E^es$£^ 
^.lOts no further aim than merely to shine and to plehse, there is 
. greet danger of art being strained into ostentation, and of the 


composition becoming tiresome and languid. * 

.A second end a higher degree of eloquen(!il< is when the 
spacer aims not merely to please, hut also, to inform, to in- 
to convince : when his art is exerted in removittg preju- 
dices. agamst himself and his cause, in choosing the most pre|>er 
argument., ifteting them with the greatest force, arrangifi^ them 
in the heat Oirder> expressing and delivering them w?Mi ^tit^ety 
and j^ut^; tod thcr$hy disposing ns to p^sat that judgitaeDt, 
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or> embrace that side of the cause, to which he seeks to bring^ 
us. Within this compass, chiefly, is employe^ the eloquence of 
the bar. t 

But there is a third, and still higher degree of eloqnene(p 
wherein a greater power is exerted over the human mind ; by 
which we are not only convinced, but are interested, iy^tatdd, 
and carried along with the speaker ; our passions afe made to 
rise together with his ; we enter into all his emotions ; we love, 
we detest, we resent, according as he inspires us ; and are 
prompted to resolve, or to act, with vigour and warmth. De- 
bate in popular assemblies opens the most illustrious field to 
this species of eloquence ; and the pulpit, also, admits it. 

-lam here to observe, and the observation is of consequence, 
that the high eloquence which I have last mentioned, is always 
the offspring of passion. By passion, I mean tliat state of tlie 
mind in which it is agitated, and fired, by some object it has in 
view. A man may convince, and even jjcrsuade others to act, 
by mere rea.son and argument. But that degree of eloquence 
which gains the admiration of mankind, and properly denomi- 
nates one an orator, is never found witlioul warmth or passion. 
Passion, when in such a degi-ee as to rouse and kindle the mind, 
without throwing it out of the possession of itself, is 'universally 
found to exalt all the human powers. It renders the mind in- 
finitely more enlightened, more penetrating, more vigorous and 
masterly, than it is in its calnf moments. A m£|n, actuated by a 
stro^ passion, becomes much greater than he i's at otlier times. 
He is conscious of more strength and force ; he utters greater 
sentiments, conceives higher designs, and executes tliem witii a 
boldness and a felicity of which, on other occasions, he could 
not think himself capable. But chiefly, with respect to persua- 
sion, is the power of passion felt. Almost every man, in pas- 
jjjon, is eloquent. Then, he is at no loss for words an^ argu- 
ments. He transmits to others, by a sort of contagious sympa- 
thy, the warm sentiments which he feels : his looks and gestures 
are all persuasive ; and nature here shows herself infinitely 
morC' powenfiil than art. This is the foundation of that just rid 
noted rule : “ Sj vis me flere, dolendum est primum ipse tibi." 

TRuis principle being once admitted, that all high eloquence 
flpws from passion, several consequences follow, which deserve 
to be attended to; and the mention of which will serve to 
confirm the principle^tself. For hence the universally acknow- 
ledged cflect of enthusiasm, ^r warmth of any kind, in public 
spe^ers, for aflectiug their •audience. Hence all laboured d«- 
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clumation; and affected ornaments of sfyks,. whicli sliolv die n^ind 
to be cool and unmoved, are so mconsistent with persuasive elo- 
.queij|Ce; Hence '‘ail studied pretti.nes 8 es, in gesture or pronan-» 
lotion, detract so greatly from the weight of a speaker. Hence 
discourse that is read, moves us less than one tliat is spoken, 
aer<iiaving less the appearance of coming warm from the heart 
Hence, to call a man cold, is the same thing as to say that he is 
not eloquent. Hence a Sceptical man, who is always in sus- 
pense, and feels nothing strongly ; or a cunning mercenary man, 
who is suspected rather to assume the appearance of passion 
than to feel it ; have so little power over men in public speaking. 
Hence, in 6 ne, the necessity of being, and being believed to be, 
disinterested, and in earnest, in order to persuade. 

These are some of the capital ideds which have occurred to 
me, concerning eloquence in general ; and with which I have 
tliought proper to begin, as the foundation of Uiuch of what 
I am afterwards to suggest. From what I have already said, 
it is evident that eloquence is a high talent, and of great import- 
ance in society ; and that it requires both natural genius, ahd 
much improvement from art. Viewed as the art of persuasion^ 
it requires, in its lowest state, soundness of understanding, and 
considerable acquaintance with human nature ; and, in its higher 
degree, it requires, moreover, strong sensibility of mind, a 
warm and lively imagination, joined with correctness of judg- 
ment, and an ejetensive commanAof the power of language ; to 
which must al.^ be added, the graces of pronunciation and de- 
Every. — Let us nevt proceed to consider in whai state eloquence 
has subsisted in diiierent ages and nations. 

> It is an observation made Jt>y several writers, that eloquence 
is to be looked for only in free states. Longinus, in particular, 
at the end of his treatise on tlie sublime, when assigning the 
reason why so little sublimity of genius appeared in the age 
Hrherein he lived, illustrates this observation with a great deal 
of beauty. Liberty, he remarks, is the nurse of true genius ; 

; it alnimates the spirit, and invigorates the hopes of men'; excites 
vjhoiiotirable emulation, and a desire of cxcelling^W eVOry art.. 
< 411 other qualifications, he says, you may find aifiohg those who 
gea^^prived of liberty; but never did a slave become hn ora* 
he- can only be a pompous flatterer. Now, though tlds 
rimstmlag be, in the main, true ; it must, lioweveliv be under- 
stood Wldi 'aomc limitations. For, unden* arbitrary gov^ments, 
if tliey be of tlia civilized kind, aiid give encoura^eiidemi to the 
arts, ornamented eloquence may Nourish remai^abty. t^tness 
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France at this day, where ever eince the reign of Louis XIV. 
more of what may justly be caBed eloquenci^ within a certain 
sphere, is to be found, than perhaps, in any other nation ijn Eu- 
rope ; though freedom be enjoyed by some nations in a much 
greater degree. The French sermons, and orations pronounced 
on public occasi^s, are not only polite and elegant haron^ucs, 
but several of tnem are uncommonly spirited, are Smimated 
with bold figures, and rise to a degree of the sublime. Their 
eloquence, however, in general, must be confessed to be of the 
flowery, rather than the vigorous kind; calculated more to 
please and sooth, 4han to convince and persuade. High, manly, 
and forcible eloquence, is, indeed, to be looked for only, or 
chiefly, in the regions of freedom. Under arbitrary govern- 
menfs, besides the general turn of softness and^efiTeminacy which 
such governments may be justly supposed to give to tbe spirit 
of a nation, the art of speaking caflnot be such an instrument of 
ambition, business, and power, as it is in democractical states. 
It is confined within a narrower range ; it can })e employed only 
in the pulpit, or at the bar; but is excluded from those great 
scenes of public business, where the spirits of men have the 
freest exertion ; where important affairs are transacted, and per* 
suasion, of course, is more seriously studied. Where ’^er man 
can acquire most pdwer over man by means of reason and dis- 
course, which certainly is under a free state of government> 
there we may naturally expect that true eloquence will be best 
understood, and carried to the greatest height. ‘ 

^ Hence, in tracing the rise of oratory, we need not attempt 
to go far back into the early ages of the world, or search for it 
among the monuments of eastern or Egyptian antiquity. In 
those ages, there was, indeed, an eloquence of a certain kind i 
but it approached nearer to poetry, than to what we properly 
call oratory. There is reason to believe, as I formerly showed, 
that the language of the first ages was passionate and mefapho- 
rical; owing partly to the scanty stock of words, of which 
speech then consisted ; and partly to the tincture which lan- 
guage naturally takes from the savage and uncultivated state of 
men, agitateefby unrestrained passions, and struck by events, 
which to them are strange and surprising. In this state, rap- 
ture and enthusiasm, the parents of poetry, had an ample field. 
But while the intercourse of men was as yet unfrequent, and 
force and strength wer^ ,,the chief means employed in deciding 
controversies, the arts of oratory and persuasion, of reasoning 
and debate, could be but little ]|^own. The first empires that 
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arose, the Assyrian and Egyptian, were of the despotic kind 
The whole power was in the hands of one, or at most of a few. 
The ^lultitude were aocnstomed to a blind reverence ; they were 
led, not persuaded ; and none of those refinements of society, 
which make public speaking an object of importance, were as 
yet^istroduced. ^ 

It is^mot till the rise of the Grecian republics, that we find’ 
any remarkable appearances of eloquence as the art of persua- 
sion ; and these gave it such a field as it never had before, and 
perliaps, has never had again since that time. And, therefore, 
as the Grecian eloquence has ever been the object of admiration 
to tliose who have studied the powers of speech, it is necessary 
that we fis/ our attention, for a little on this period. 

Greece was divided into a multitude of petty states. These 
were governed at first by kings, who were called tyrants ; on 
whose expulsion from all these states, there sprung up a great 
number of democratical governineuis, ibunded nearly on the 
same plan, animated by the same high spirit of freedom, 
mutually jealous, and rivals of one another. We may compute 
the flourishing period of those Grecian states to have lasted 
from the battle of Marathon, till the lime of Alexander the 
Great, who subdued the liberties of Greece ; a period which 
comprehends about 150 years, and within which are to be found 
most their celebrated poets and philosophers, hut chiefly their 
orators ; for Ihough poetry and philosophy were not extinct 
among them af^er that period, yet eloquence hardly made any 
figure. 

Of these Grecian republics, the most noted by far, for elo- 
quence, and, indeed, for arts of every kind, was that of Athens. 
The Athenians were an ifigenious, quick, sprightly people ; prac- 
tised in business, and sharpened by frequent and sudden revo- 
lutions, which happened in their government. The genius of 
their^overnment was altogether democraticfil ; their legislature 
consisted of the whole body of the people. They had, indeed, 
a senate of five hundred ; but in the general convention of the 
citissens w^as placed the last resort ; and affairs were conducted 
there, entirely, by reasoning, speaking, and a skitful application 
to the passions and interests of a popular assembly. There laws 
were made, peace and war decreed, and tlience the magistrates 
were chosen. For Iher highest honours of the state were alike 
open to all ; nor was the meanest tradesman excluded from a 
seat in their supreme courts. In such 'a state, eloquence, it is 
obvious, would be much studied, as the surest means of rising 
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to influence and power ; ami what sort of eloquence ? Not 
that which was brilliant merely, and sho’pry, but that which was 
found, upon trial, to be most effectual for convincing, ^ntereslin^^, 
and persuading the hearers. For there, public speaking was 
not a mere competition for empty applause, but a serious conten- 
tion for that public leading, which was the great ojtV^-ct 'both of 
the men of ambition, and the men of virtue. 

' In so enlightened and acute a nation, where the highest at- 
tention was paid to every thing elegant in the arts, we nv>^y natu- 
rally expect to find the public taste refined and judicious. Ac- 
cordingly, it was improved to such a degree, that the Attic 
taste and Attic manner have passed into a proverb. It is true, 
that ambitious demagogues, and corrupt orators,' did sometimes 
"dazzle and mislead the people, by a showy but false eloqu^hce ; 
for the Athenians, with all their acuteness, were factious and 
giddy, and great admirers of every novelty. But when some 
important interest drew their attention, when any great danger 
moused them, and put their judgment to a sermus trial, they com* 
monly distinguished, very justly, between genuine and spurious 
eloquence: and hence Demosthenes tiiumphed over all his op- 
ponents ; because he spoke always to the purpose, affected no 
insignificant parade of words, used wciglitj arguments, and 
showed them clearly where their interest lay. In critical con- 
junctures of tlie state, wdieii the public was alarmed with some 
pressing danger, when the people were asse^nbled, and procla- 
mation was made by the crier, for any one to 'fisc and deliver lus 
opinion upon the present situation of affairs, <^mpty doclaination 
and sophistical reasoning would not only have been hissed, but 
resented and punished by, an assembly so intelligent and accus- 
tomed to business. Their greatest, orators trembled on such 
occasions, when they rose to address the people,' as they knew 
they were to be held answerable for the issue of the counsel 
which tliey gave. The most liberal endowments of the grcate.st 
princes never could found such a school for true oratory, as was 
formed by tlie nature of the Athenian republic. Eloquence 
there sprung, native and vigorous, from amidst the contentio 
of factioi>-and freedom, of public business and of active lile ; 
and not from that retirement and speculation, which we are apt 
sometimes to fancy more favourable to eloquence than they are 
found to be. 

Pisistratus, who^ was contemporary with Solon, and sub- 
verted his plan of government, is mentioned by Plutarch, as 
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the first who <Ustinguished himsielf among the Athenians bj 
application to the artsvof speech. His ability in these arts, lie 
employed <for raising himself to the so\ereign power ; which 
however, when he had attained it, he exercised with modeia* 
tion. Of the orators who flourished between his time and the 

•It ■Hl'j 

PeloponncsiK3i war, no particular mention is made in history • 
Pericles, who died about the beginning of that war, was properly 
the first who carried eloqufence to a great height ; to such a* 
height, indeed, that it does not appear he was ever afterwards 
surpassed. He was more tlian an orator ; he was also a states- 
man and a general ; expert in business, and of consummate 
address. Forty years he governed Athens witli absolute^ sway ; 
andjiistorians ascribe his intlnomie, not more to his political 
talents than to his eloquence, which was of that forcible and 
vehement kind, that bore every thing before it, and triumi)he(* 
over the passions and aft’ections of the people. Hem e he liad 
the surnrune of Olympias given him ; and it was said, that, 
like Jupiter, he thundered when he spoke. ThougJi his am- 
bition be liable to censure, yet lie was distinguished for siweral 
virtues ; and it was the conlidcnce which the people reposed in 
his integrity, that gave sucli a pow^erful etfect to his eloquence. 
He appears to have been generous, magnanimous, and public- 
spirited ; lie raised no fortune to himself; he expended indeed 
grcbt .iums ol the public money, but cliiefly on public Avorks, 
and at his death hi said to have valued himself principally on 
having never obliged any citizen to wear mourning on his ac- 
count, during his long administration. It is a reigarkable par- 
ticular recorded of Pericles, by Suidas, that he was the first 
Athenian who composed, aiql put into writing, a discourse de- 
signed for the public, * 

Posterior to Pericles, in the course of the Peloponnesian 
w^ar, aivse Cleon, Alcihiades, Critias, and Theramenes, eminent 
citizens of Athens, who were all distinguished for their elo- 
quence. They were not orators by profession ; they were not 
formed by schools, but by a much more powerful education, 
that of business and <lebate ; where man sharpened man, and 
civil affairs carried on by public speaking, brought <5Very power 
of the mind into action. The manner or style of oratory which 
then prevailed, we learn from the orations in the History o^' 
Thucydides^ who also flourished in the same age. It was manly 
vehement, and concise even to some Jegree of obscurity. 
“Giandes erant verbis,” says Cicero, * crebri sententiis, com- 
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pressione reruiii brevt's, et, ob camipsam causain, iuU i.lum sub- 
ohscuri.”^ A manner very difl'erent from in modern times wo 
would conceive to be the style of popular oratory ; ’^\nd hicli 
lends to give a high idea of the acuteness of those audience's to 
which they spoke. 

The power of eloquencediaving, after the daj^s Fancies, 
become an object of greater consequence than t!ver, this gave 
birth to a set of men till then unknown^ calle<l rhetoricians^ and 
vsometinies sophists, who arose in mullitudes during the l?elopon~ 
nesian war ; such as Protagoras, Prodicas , Thrasynius, and one 
who was more eminent than all the rest, GorgiUs of Leontium. 
These sophists joined to their art of rhetoric & subtle logic, and 
were generally a sort of metaphysical sceptics. ’Gorgias, liow- 
ever, was a professed master of clo(|ijence only. His reputation 
was prodigious. He was highly vei / 1 ofed in Leontium of Sicily, 
his native city, and money was coined witli his name upon it 
In the latter part of his life, he established himselt at Athens, 
and lived ^ till he had attained the age of 105/ years. II er- 

inogenes (dc Ideis, lib. ii. cap. 9.) has picserv/d a fragment o^ 
his, from which we see his style and manneri It is extremebg 
quaint and artificial ; full of antithesis and }>ointed expression * 
and shows how far the Grecian subtilty had already carried the 
study of language. These rhetoricians did not content them , 
selves with delivering general instructions coiycerning eloquence 
to their pupils, and endeavouring to form tld'ir taste ; but they 
professed the art of giving them receipts for making all iorts of 
orations; and of teaching them how to spealc^for, and against, 
every cause whatever. Upon this plan, they were the first who# 
treated of coimnon places^ and the artificial invention of argu- 
ments and topics for every subject. In the hands of such men, 
we may easily believe that oratory would degenerate from the 
masculine strain it had hitherto held, and become a trilling ami 
sophistical art ; and we may justly deem them the first coiTupf- 
ers of true eloquence. To them, tlie great Socrates opposrd 
himself. By a profound but simple reasoning peculiar to hiinsolb 
he exploded their sophistry ; and endeavoured to recal htcii'.s 
attention from lhatr abuse of reasoning and discourse which be- 
gan to be in vogue, to natural language, and sound and useful 
thought. 

In the same age, though somewhat later tluiu I he piuloso- 

# 

* “ They were magnincent in their expressions ; they ahouutled in thought ; 
they compiesscd their matter into few wouU ; and, by their brevity, were sonie^ 
times obseme.*' • 
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plier above mentioned, flourished Isocrates, wJiose writings arc 
still extant. He was ? professed rhetorician ; and by teaching 
eloquence, lie acquired both a great fortune, and higher 
fame than any of his rivals in lliat profession. No con- 
temptible orator he was. His orations are full of morality an<l 
good ; tliey are flowing-and smooth*: but too desti- 

tute of vigoiSr. He never engaged in public aflairs, nor 
pleaded causes; and accordingly his orations are calculated 
only for the shade : “ Pompse,” Cicero allows, “ quam pugnae 
aptior , ad voliiphdem auriuin accoiinnodatus potius quam ad 
judiciorum certanien.”'^ The style of Gorgias of Jjeontiuin 
was formed into shoit sentences, composed generally of two 
members balahced against each other. The style of Iso- 
crates, on the contrary, is swelling and full ; ami he is 
said to be the first who introduced tlie lU'wi^'od of composing in 
regular periods, whicdi had a studied music ami harmonious 
‘'ijnanner which he has earned to a viinous excess. 
What shall w*® an oratiir, wdio employed iui years in 

composing one ^*discourse, still extant, entitled the Panegyric ? 
How much frivbl^>us caie must have been bestowed on all the 
minute elegancd^ words and sentences ! Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus has g?^ven us upon the orations of Isocralos, as also 
upon Ihose of g'ome other Cireek orators, a full and regular 
treatise, whiih i^ opinion, one of the most judicious 

pieces of ancient extant, and very w^orthy of being con- 

sulted. He comdencis The^pfetidour of Isocrates’s style, and 
the morality of hi/ sentiments ; butscyerely censure^ his affecta- 
• tion, and the uniform regular cadence oF uU hi fr sentences.. He 
holds him to be a florid declaimer; not a natural persuasive 
speaker. Cicero, in his critical works, though he admits his 
failings, yet discovers a propensity to be very favourable to 
that ^ plena ac numerosa oratio,’’ tliat swelling and musical 
style which Isocrates introduced; and with the love of which, 
Cicero himself was, perhaps, somewhat infected. In one of his 
treatises (Orat. ad M. Brut.) he informs us, that his friend Brutus 
and he differed in this particular, and that Brutus found fault 
with his partiality to Isocrates. The maniie»of Isoc?^tes gene- 
rally’ catches young people, when they begin to attend to com- 
position ; and it is very natural that it sl^ould do so. It gives 
them an idea of that regularity^ cadence, and magnificence of 
ityle, which fills tlie ^ar : but when they come to write or speak 

* “More fitted for show tiuii for dehal^ , huttei Ifalciilated for the amase^ 
mrot of an audience, than ioj judici.d eotUfiK'/' 
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for the world, they will find this ostentatious manner unfit, cither 
lor carrying on business, or commanding attention. It is said, 
that the hij^h reputation of Isocrates proinp*ted Aristotle, who 
was nearly his contemporary, or lived but a little time after him, 
to write his Institutions of Rhetoric; wdiicli are inde^^l formed 
upon a plan of eloquence very dilTercnt from that of Isocrates 
and the rhetoricians of that time. He seems to have had it in 
view to direct the attention of orators much more towards con- 
vincing and affecting their hearers, than towards the musical 
cadence of periods. 

Isaeus and Lysias, some of whose orations are preserved, 
belong also to this period. Lysias w^as somew|iat earlier than 
Isocrates, and is the model of that manner which llie ancients 
call the “ tenuis vel subtilis,” He has none of Isocrates’s pomp. 
He is every where pure and Attic in the highest degree ; siinjde 
and unaffected; but wants force, and is sometimes frigid in his 
compositions. ♦ Is^cus is chiefly remarkable for being the inas- 

Ir 

* In the judicious comparison, which Dionysius of Ilahcarnassiis makes of the 
merits of Lysias and Isocrates, he asciihes to Lysias, as the distinj^uishinf^ 
chai actor of his tiiamier, a ceitain giace or elcs^ance aiisin< fiom simpUcity ; 

yap ^ AvriOii rr> X'^ptfv ^ 5’ ’lo' 0 xf)aT 0 Vf', /3o6\iirat “ The style of 

Lysias has gracciulne^s for its nature, that of Isociates seeks to have it." In 
ilH* ait of narration, as distinct, probable, and persuasive, he holds Lysias to be 
superior to all oiaiors : at tlic same time, he admits that his composition is nioie 
adapted to piivate liiigatioii than to ‘;ieat subjects, lie «convinces, but he does 
not elevate nor animate, 'Che magnificence and splendour ot Isocrates is more 
suited to gieat occasions, lie is uioie agreeable than Lysias , and, ri dignity of 
sentiment, far excels liim. AVitb regard to the afFectation which is visible in 
Isociates’s ma'^nci, he concludes what he says of it with the following excellent 
observations, winch should never be foigotcn by any who aspiio to be tine 
Oldtors . Tijf /xivTCi (Jyto'yijf Tti/v 7rtpt6^u}v rh xvxhioVf xxl twv ff'j^rijjitiricrpiiov ri 

fci//?orx<w6«s*, oyx eSox/^«fov $oyAs(J«i yxp Siavctu TToAAaxii to* pvOfiiv Aefen'f, aal toC 
xoju^oh Kshtrai ri aAijO/yop* xpxTiffrSv t’ iirtTf,hvjuLx h SiatAexTW ffoAirixij, xai hxymw, 

o/JLOt^Tarov rw xxra <fi5(r<y« fiovAtrou Bi ^ ^ocri; tois voij/xao’xv tviffOxt tJjv Ae^iv, ojJ 
All'll TX vQrifj.xTX’ (rvjxSovhia 5^ 5jj nsf) ^roAsfiou xai eipr^ntg Aiyovri, xal 18 i(wt»j tov ffffi 
T/jfj^oyri x/vSwyov b Btxxa-rxtgy t« xo/i\l/a, xx) tfiarfixa, x.^i finpaxtuiBri txutx Cjx oiSa ^ti>« 
SuiaiTO a» ti^iAeiatv* fix\hov 8’ oiSa on xal /3AaD)jf av xItix ysvoiTO. 

rterpag yxp TrSi ey (ryrouSri xai xxAoig ytv^ptuoffy xu/pov itpxypx xai TroAi/tct^Tarow lAici? 
Jiidic. dcl$ocidtc,§xii. p.558. “His studied cuciiraflexioii of periods, and juvenile 
adectation o( the flowers of speech, I do not approve. The thought is fie .aeiitly 
made subsei»rient to the music of the sentence; and elegance b pietcried to 
reason. Whereas, in every discourse, where business and aflairs are coiireiiied, 
nature ought to be followed: and nature certainly dictates that the cxpicssiou 
should be an object subordinate to the sense, not the sense to the expressieii. 
When one rises to give public counsel concerning war and peace, or takes the 
charge of a private man, who is standing at the hai to bo tiied foi bis life, those 
studied decorations, those theatrical graces and juvenile floweis, aie out ot 
place. Instead of being of service, they are detrimental to the cause we espouse. 
When the contest is of^ serious kind, oinanicuts, which at another time would 
have beauty, then lose their effect’ and prove hostile to the aflections which wc 
wish to raise in ouf hearers/’ 
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Ur of the greal Demosthenes, in whom, it must be acknow- 
ledged, eloquence sli6ne forth Avitli Ingher splendour, than 
perhaps iii any tha't ever bore the name of an orator, and whose 
manner and character, tlierefore, must deserve our particular 
attenti^p 

I shall hf*t spend any time upon tlie circumstances of Demos- 
ihencs* life ; tlrey arc all well known. The strong ambition which 
be discovered to excel in tlie art of speaking; the unsuccessful- 
ness of his first attempts ; his unwearied perseverance in sur- 
mounting all tlie disadvantages that arose from his person and 
address ; his shutting himself up in a cave, that he miglit study 
with less dislivictioii ; his declaiming by the sea-shore, that he 
might accustom himself to the noise of a tumultuous assembly, 
and witli peblfies in his mouth, that he might correct a defect in 
his speech ; his practising at homo with a naked sword hanging 
over his .shoulder, that lie might check an ungraceful motion, to 
which he was subject; all those circumstances which we learn 
fi'om Plutarch,‘are very encouraging to such as study eloqueiu'c,^ 
as they show how far art and application may avail, for ac- 
quiring an excf Hence which nature seemed unwilling to grant us. 

De.s))ising the affiided and florid manner wliicli the rhetori- 
cians of tliat age followed, Demosthenes returned to the forcible 
an 5 i.ianly eloquence of Pericles ; and strength and vehemence 
form tlie principal eharactci isiics of his style. Never had 
orate i a finer fiehl tlian Demosthenes in his Olynthiacs and 
Philippics, which arc liis capital orations ; and, no doubt, to the 
nobleness of the subject, and to that integrity and public spiiit 
wliicli eminently breathe in them, they are indebted for much of 
their merit. The subject it?, to rouse tlie indignation of his 
countrymen agaiiist Philip of Macedon, tlie public enemy of the 
liberties of Greece ; and to guard them against the insidious 
measures, by which that crafty prince endeavoured to lay them 
asleep to danger. In the prosecution of this end, we see him 
taking every proper method to animate a people, renowned for 
justice, humanity, and valour, but in many instances become 
corrupt and degenerate. He boldly taxes them'^ith their 
venality, their indolence, and indiflference to the public cause ; 
while at the ^ame time, with all the art of an orator, lie recals 
the glory of their ancestors to their thoughts, sliows them that 
they are still a flourishing and a powerful people, thenatuial 
protectors of the liberty of Greece, and who wanted only the in- 
clinaflon to exert themselves, in order to make Philip tremble. 
W itb his contf inporarj orators, who ivere in Philip's inleresb 
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and who persuaded the people to peace, he keeps no niCfisure.s, 
but plainly reproaches them as the bitrayers of 1 heir country. 
He not only prompts to vigorous conduct, l)ul he lays down tlie 
plan of that conduct ; he enters into particulars ; and points out, 
witli great exactness, the measures of execution. This is the 
strain of these orations. They are strongly aniiCstlrd* and full 
of llie irnpetuositj and fire o^ public spirit. They proceed in a 
continued train of inductions, consequences, and demonstrations, 
founded on sound reason. The figures winch he uses, are never 
sought after ; but always rise from the subject. He employs 
them sparingly indeed ; for splendour and ornament are not the 
distinctions of ihi>s orator’s composition. Jl is an energy of 
thought peculiar to liimself, which torins his Character, ami sets 
him above »all others. He appears to attend much more to 
lliings than to words. We forget the orator, and lliiiik of the 
business. He warms the mind, and impels to aclion. He has 
no parade and oslenlatiou ; no melliods of iiisinuafion ; no la- 
bom ed inlroductiohs ; but is like a man full of his subject, who, 
after preparing his audience by a sentence or two for hearing 
plain trutlis, enters directly on business. 

Dcmostheiies appears to great advantage, when contrasted 
with iiEschincs, in the celebrated oiation ‘‘ pro Corona.” i^3s(;ln- 
nes was his rival in business, and personal enemy ; aiUl one of 
the most distinguished orators of that age. But when we read 
the (wo orations, ^schiiics is u^eble in coinjiarison of Demos- 
thenes, and makes much less impression on thv. mind. His 
reasonings, concerning tlic law that was in question, are indeed 
very subtle ; but his invective against Demosthenes is general 
and ill supported. Wiierevis Demosthenes is a torrent, that 
nothing can resist. He bears down his antagonist with violence ; 
he draws his character in the strongest colours ; and the jiarticu- 
lar merit of that oration is, that all the descripjjions in it arc 
highly picturesque. There runs tlirough it a strain of magnani- 
mity and high honour : the orator speaks with that strength and 
conscious dignity which great actions and public spirit alone 
inSi»4re. Both orators use great liberties with one another ; and 
ill general, that unrestrained license which ancient niatiners per- 
mitted, and which, was carried by public speakers even to the 
length ot abusive names, and downright .‘♦currility as appears 
both here and in Cicero’s PJiilippics, hurts and olfends a modern 
ear. What ffiose ancient orators gained by such a manner in 
iioint of freedom apd boldness is more than compensated by 
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want of dignity , wliicli seems to give an advantage^ in tJiH re- 
spect to the greater decency of modern speaking. 

The style of Demosthenes is strong and concise, thouffh 
sometimes, it must not be dissembled, harsh and abrupt. His 
words are very expressive ; his arrangement is firm and manly ; 
and, though tal from being unmusical, yet it seems difficult to 
find in him that studied, but concealed, number and rhythinus, 
which some of the ancient critics are fond of attributing to him. 
Negligent of these lesser graces, one would rather conceive him 
to have aimed at that sublime which lies in sentiment, His ac- 
tion and pronunciation are recorded to have been uncommonly 
vclieinent and ardent ; which, from the manner of his composition^ 
we are naturally led to believe. The character which one forms 
of him, from reading Iiis works, is of the austere, rather than the 
gentle kind. He is, on every occasion, grave, serious, passion- 
ate ; takes every thing on a high tone; never lets himself down, 
nor attempts any thing like pleasantry. If any fault can be found, 
with his admirahjc eloquence, it is, that he sometimes borders on 
tlie bard and dry. He may be thought to want smoothness 
and grace; whicli Dionysius of Halicarnassus attributes to bis 
imitating too closely tlie manner of Thucydides, who was his 
great model for style, and whose history he is said to have writ- 
ten i 'gilt tiiiK s over with his own hand. But these defects are 
far more than compensated, by that admirable and lUeasteriy 
torce vd masculine eloquence, winch, as it overpowered all who 
heard il, cannot, at this day, be read without emotion. 

z^fler the days of Demosthenes, Greece lost her liberty; elo- 
quence of course langul.shed, and relajised again into the feeble 
manner introduced b) the rhetortciaris and sopliists. Deme- 
trius PJialereus, who lived in the next age to Demosthenes, at- 
tained indeed some eliaracter, but he is represeriled to ns as a 
flowery, rjtJier Ilian a persuasive speaker, who aimed at grace 
rather than substance. “ DeJectabat Athenienses,” says Cicero, 
“ inagis quani inllammabat.’' ^He amused the Athenians, rather 
than wai’mcd them.” And after his time, w^e hea’’ of no moie 
Grecian orators of any note 
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Hlbl'OUY OF ELOttUENCB. CONTINUED— KOMAN ELOOUENCE— 
• CICERO— MODEKN ELO(}UENCE. 

» 

Ha VINO treated of the rise of eloquence, and of its state 
among the Greeks, we now proceed to consider ^ts progress 
among the Homans, where we shall lind one inodd, at least, of 
ehxnience, in its most splendid and illustrious form. Tlic Ro- 
mans w^ere long a martial nation, altogidlier rude, and unskilled 
i»i arts of any kind. Arts were of late introduction among them ; 
they were not known till after the conquest of Greece; and the 
Romans always acknowledged the Grecians as their masters in 
every part of Itjarning. 

Gia’cia capta forum victorom cepit, et aitos 

Intuht ai'testi Ldtio.* Hoit. Kpi^t. ad Aut?. v. 150. 

As the Roiuans derived their eloquence, poetry, aiid learning, 
tVom the Greeks, so they must be confessed to be far inferior to 
them in genius for all these aecomjdishments. They were a 
more grave and niagnificcnt, but a less acute ai.d sprigldly 
jieople. They had neither ihr vivacity nor the vsensibiliiy oi the 
(Jreeks ; their passions were not so easilj moved, nor their 
conceptions so lively ; in comparison ol them, they were a 
[tidegmatic nation. Their language resembled their cliaraeter ; 
it was regular^ firm, and stately; but w^anted *t1iat sinqdo and 
expressive naivete, and, in particular, that flexibility to suit every 
ditiereiit mode and species of composition, for wliiidi tlie Greek 
tongue is distinguished above that of every other country. 

Grans iiiji^eniuiii, Giaiis dedit ore loturido 
. Musa loqiii.-- 1 Ars Poet. V. 323.^ 

Ami hence, when we compare togetlicr the various rivtil pvo- 
iluctions of Greece and Rome, we shall always find this distine* 
lion obtain, that in the Greek productions there is more n}iiivi‘ 
genius ; in,^he Roman, more regiilariry and art. What tin* 

“ When conejMerM Gieece bioii^ltt in her captive art**, 
triumph’d oVr her savage eoiiqueiois’ heai ts ; 

A *’ou}!;h vciso its niimbci s to i pfino, 

tid our rude style witli elegauce to shiuc.” — 1 '’k tNJ « 

t “ To her lov’d Greeks the Muse indulgent gave, 

I’o liei lov’d Greeks wjlli greatness to ronrei\< ; 

And in subliniei tone Qkmi I ingiiaue idiM- . 

Hci Greeks went only <ovetoiis ol puii t ’ Ik x: i i-s. 
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(irceL'5 invciiletl, the Romans polished , the one was the 
original^ rough sometimes, and incorrect ; the other, a finished 
copy. ' 

As tlie Roman government, during the republic, was of the 
pop^dar kind, tliere is no doubt but that, in the hands of the 
leading men,» public speaking became early an engine of govern- 
ment, and ivas employed far gaining distinction and power. 
But in the rude unpolished times of the state, their speaking 
va . hardly of that sort that could be called eloquence. Though 
Ciccio, in his treatise “ de Claris Oratoribiis,’’ endeavours to 
give some, reputation to the elder Cato, and those who were his 
contemporaries, yet he acknowledges it to have been “ aspennn 
et horridum genus dicendi,” a rude and liarsh strain of speocli. 
It was not till a short time preceding Cicero’s age, that tlie 
Roman orators rose into any note ; Ciassus and Anfonius, two 
of tlui speakers in the Dialogue ue Oratore, a])pear to liave been 
tlie most eminent, whose different manners Cicero d(!scribes with 
groat beauty in that dialogue, and in his other rhetorical works. 
But as none of their productions are extant, nor any of Horten- 
sius’s, who was Cicero's contemporary and rival at the bar, it is 
needless to transcribe from Cicero's writings the account which 
he gives of those great men, and of the character of their 
♦ loquence.'^ 

The object in th‘s xjeriocl most worthy to draw our attention, 
ji< Cicero himsclt ; whose name alone suggests every thing that 
is splendid in ora I or j. ^^iili the history of his life, and with 
his charartei as a man and a politician, we liave liot at present 
any direct concern. We consider him only as an eloquent 
speaker ; and, in this vicw^ it is our business to remark both his 
virtues and his defects, if he has any. His virtues are, beyond 
controversy, eminently great. In all his orations there is high 
art. Tie begins, generally, wdtii a regular exordium ; and with 
mutdi preparation and insinuation prepossesses the hearers, and 
studu^s to gain their aifcctions. His method is clear, and his 
arguments are arranged with great propriety. His metliod is 
indeed more clear than that of Demosthenes ; aifti this is one 
advantage which lie has over him. We find every thing in its 
proper place ; he never attempts to move, till lie has endea- 
voured to convince ; and in moving, especially , • -‘r pas- 

• Such as are deslaous ot particular Infoimati^ii on this head, uad better 
Iwve recourse io the original, by leadmg Ciccio’s thice books de Oratosc, auc 
li's other two treatises, entitled, the on<L, llnitiis, sivc dc Ciaj'Ls Oratonbus 
she othei, Oiatoi ad JM, mutuin , which, on seveial accounts, well deserve 

pCIUiid, • 
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nionSj he is very succcsaful. No man knew the power andforeo 
of words better than Cicero. He rolls them along with the 
greatest beauty and pomp ; and in the structure ot his sewtenees, 
is curious and exact to the highest degree. He is always full 
and flowing, never abrupt.” He is a great amplifier of every 
subject; magnificent, and in his sentiments highly inoial. &is 
manner is on the whole diflusc, yet i4 is often liappily varied, and 
suited to the subject. In his four orations, for instance, against 
Catiline, the tone and style of each of them, particularly tlie first 
and last, is very difl’erent, and accommodated with a great deal 
of judgment to the occasion, and the situation in wliirli lliey 
were. spoken. When a great public object roused |jis mind, and 
’demanded indignation and force, he departs considerably from 
that loose and declamatory manner to which he leans at other 
times, and becomes exceedingly cogent and vehement. This is 
the ease in his orations against Antony, and in those two against 
Verres and Catiline. 

Together with those high cjualities which Cicero possesses, 
he is not exempt from reitani defects, of which it is necessary 
to take rudice. For tlie Ciceronian eloquence is a jiattern so daz- 
zling bv its beauties, lliat^ if not examined with a curacy and 
judgment, it is apt to betray the unwary into a faulty imitation; 
and I am of opinion, that it has sometimes produced tliis effect. 
In most ol his orations, especially those composed in the earlhu* 
part of his life, there is too much art; even carified the lenj^th of 
qstentation. There is too visible a parade of eloquence. H'j 
seems cflen to aim at obtaining admiration, ratln r than at operat- 
ing conviction, by what he says. Hence, on some occasions, he 
is shoAvy rather tJian solid ; and dilfuse where lie ought to have 
been pressing. ^ His sentences are, at all times, round and son- 
orous ; they cannot be accused of monotony, for they posses? 
variety of cadence ; but from too great a study of magniScence, 
he is sometimes deficient in strength. On all occasions, w'licre 
there is the least room for it, he is full of himself. ITis great 
actions, and the real services wdiich lie had performed to his 
country, apiTlogize for this in part ; ancient manners, too, im- 
posed fewer restraints from the side of decorum ; but, even after 
these.'’’ ^ nccs made, Cicero's ostentation of himself cannot be 
who' /»<*a£cd ; and Ids orations, indeed all his works leave on 
our muids the impressfj^oii of a good man, but withal, of a vain man. 

The defects which we have now taken notice of in Cicero’s 
eloquence were not unobserved by his own contemporaries Tliis 
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we leani frowi Quintilian, and from the author ol tne dialogue 
de Causis Corn)pta5 Eloquentiae.’’ Brutus, we are informed, 
calledi him, “ fractum et elumbem,” broken and enervated. 

Suorum homines temporum,” says Quintilian, “ incessere 
audebant eum, ut tumidiorem et Ashinurn, et redundantem, et in 
repetitionibus niniium, et in sali!)us aliquaiulo frigidum, et in 
compositione fractum exsulcantem, ac pene viro inolliorem.”'^ 
These, censures were undoubtedly carried loo far; and savour 
of inalii; .'ly and personal enmity. They saw his defects, but they 
aggravated them ; and tlie source of these aggravations can b(^ 
traced to the difference which prevailed in Rome, in Cicero*s 
days, betwefjfi two great parties with respect to (‘loipience j the 
“ Attici,” and the “ Asiani.” The former, who called themselves 
the Attics, were the patrons of what they conceived to be the 
chaste, simple, and naturril style of eloquence; from wlueli they 
accused (Jicero as Jiaving departed, and as leaning to the florid 
Asiatic manner. In several of Jiis ihetoriral works, particularly 
in his Oiator ad Biufiim,” Cicero, in his turn, endeavours to 
expose this sect, as substituting a frigid and jejune manner, in 
place of the true Attic eloquence ; and contends that his own 
composition was formed upon the real Attic style. In the tenth 
chapter of the last book of Quintilian’s Institutions, a full account 
is given of the disputes between these two parties, and of the 
Ilhodian or middle manner betvv^^en the Attics and the AsialicSj 
Quii'(ilian himself declares on Cicero’s side ; and whether it be 
called Attic or /Asiatic, prefers the full, the copious, and tlie 
ainplify ing style. He concludes with this very just observation : 
‘‘ Plures sunt eloqueiifim facies ; sed stultissiinum est qufierere, 
ad quani rccturus se sit orator ; cum omnis species, qua', modo 
rccid est, liabeat nsuin, — Utelur enim, ut res exiget, omnibus, 
nec pro causa modo, sed et pro partibus causap.”f 

Ok the subject of comparing Cicero and Demosthenes, much 
has bein iiaid by iTilicul writers. The difl’erent manners of 
tli(‘se tww princes of eloquence, and the distinguishing charac- 

* “ Hvs » ontempoi arics vciituieU to reproach him as swellinff^ifcUuiidaiit, and 
Asiatic; too hequent in icpelilions; in his attempts towards wit sometimes 
riiUI : and, in the strain oi his composition, feeble, desultoiy, and more eflcmmate 
than became a maii.”-~Mi. 10. 12. 

t ** Eloquence admits of many diffeicnt foinis; and nothmif can more 
foolish than to inquire, by which of them an oiatoi is to i ovulate hi» composi- 
tion ; since every form which is in itself just, has if,!^ own place and use. The 
oiHtor, accordinj'as circnmstanee.s irqiiire, will employ them all ; suiting^ them 
not only to the cause or subject of which he treats, hut to the difierent parts of 
that subject. ”—xii. 10. W). ^ 
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ters of each, are so strongly marked in their wntiugs, that the 
comparison is, in many respects, obvious an4 easy. Tlic cliarao 
ter of Demosthenes is vigour and austerity ; that ot Ci<‘cro is 
gentleness and insinuation. In the one, you find more matiUness ; 
in the otlier, more ornament. The one is more harsh, but more 
sijirited and cogent; the other, more agreeable, but wilhah 
looser and weaker. • 

To‘ account for tliis diflerenccf, without any prcyudico lo 
Cicero, it has been said? that we must look to the nature of 
their difierent auditories ; that the refined Athenians followed 
with ease the concise and convincing ehxpxence of Demos- 
’thenes ; but that a manner more popular, more flowery, and 
declamatory, was requisile in speaking lo the llomifcns, a people 
Jess acute, and less accpiaiuted with the aits of speech. But 
this is not salisiactory. For we must obseivc, that the Greek 
orator spoke much ofleiicr before a itiixed multitude^ tlian the 
Roman. Almost all the iiublic businef^ss of Alliens was lians- 
acted in popuJiir assembljcs. The common people were his 
hearers, rnd his judg(‘S. W'licrens CJ(‘cro generally addressed 
himself to the “ Palros Conscripti,” on in criminal trials (o the 
prmtor, and the select judges; and it cannot he imagined, that 
the persons of liighcst lank and best *<h 1 neat ion in Reme, required 
a more diffuse manner of pleading Hum the common citizens of 
Athens, in order to make them understand the cause, or relish 
the speaker. Perhaps we shall come nearer Qie truth, by" ob- 
serving, that to unite all the qualities, without|^ I he least excep- 
tion, that form a perfect orator, and to excel e<jually in each of 
fliose qualities, is not to be expected from the limitt d powers of 
Iiuman genius. The highest degree of strength is, 1 suspect, 
never found united with the highesf degree of smoothness and 
ornament; equal attentions lo both are incompatible ; and the 
genius that carries ornament to its utmost length, is not of such 
a kind as can excel as much in vigour. For there ^ainly 
lies the characteristical difference between these two celebrated 
orators. 

It is a disadvantage to Demosthenes, that, besides his con- 
ciseness, wifich sometimes produces obscurity, the language in 
which he writes is less familiar to most of us than the Latin, 
and that we are less acquainted with the Greek antiquities than 
we are with the Roman. We read Cicero with more ease, and 
of course with • more,, pleasure. Independent of this circum- 
stance, too, he is, no doubt, in himself, a more agreeable WTiter 
than the other. But notwithstanding this a<lvantage, 1 am of 
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opinion^ tliat were the state in danger, or some great national 
interest at stake, wl^ich drew tlie serious attention of tlie public 
an oration in tlie spirit and strain of Demosthenes would have- 
inore weight, and produce greater effects, than one in tlie 
Ciceronian manner. Were Dcinosllienes's Philippics spoken in 
a Pritisli assembly, in a similar conjuncture of affairs, they 
would convince and persuade at this day. The rapid style, 
the vehement reasoning, tlietdisdain, angiT, boldness, freedoiv, 
which perpetually animate them, wouid render their success in- 
fallible over any modern assembly. I cpiestion Avbcther the 
same can be said of Cicero’s Orations ; whose eloquence, how- 
ever beautiful, and however well suited to tiie Roman taste, yet 
borders oftd'icr on declamation, and is more remote from the 
manner in Avbich we now expect to hear real business and causes 
of importance treated.^ 

In comparing Demoslhenes and Cicero, most of the Fnnn h 
critics are disposed to give the preference to the bitter P. Ra- 
pin the Jesuit, in the parallels wliicli he has drawn Ixdweeii 
some of the most eminent Greek and Roman writers, uniffu'inly'^ 
decides in favour of the Roman. For the preference which iie 
gives to Cicaro, lie assigns, and lays stress on one nuison of a 
pretty extraordinary nature; viz, that Demoslhenes could not 
possibly have so complete an insight as Cicero into the manners 
and passions of men ; wiiy ? because he bad not the advantage 
4 f perusii.g Arkstotle/s Treatise of Rhetoric, wherein, says our 
critic, be has fuliy laid o))eii that mysttjry : and, to support this 
weighty argument, he enters into a controversy with A. Gellins, 
in order to prove that Aristotle’s rhetoric was not published ffll 
after Demostlienes Juid spoken, at least, his most considerable 
orations. Nothing can be ftiore childish. Such orators as Cicero 
and Demosthenes derived tlicir knowledge of the human pas- 
sions, and their power ol moving them, from higher sources 
than Tiny treatise of rhetoric. One French critic has inde ed de- 
par I from the common tiack ; and after bestowing on Cicero " 
those just praises to which the consent of so many ages shows 
him to be euLiiled, concludes, however, with giving the palm Ic 
Deiriostlieiies. This is Feiielon, the famous Aft'chbishop o 
Cambray, and author of Telcinachus ; himself surely no enemy 
t<’ all the graces and flowers of composition. It is in his Rellec- 

* In this indgti)f*nt, I concur with Mi. David njime, ill his Essay upon Elo- 
Hiicnce. He "lies it as his opinion, that, of all human productions, the Oiations 
i.icscnt tp us the model^ winch approach the neaiest to pel- 
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tions on Rhetoric and Poetry, that he gives tins judgnieiil ; a 
small tract, commonly published along with ^lis Dialogues on 
Eloquence.^ Tliese dialogues and reflections are particularly 
worthy of perbsal, as containing, I think, the justest* ideas 
on tlie subject, that are to be met with in any modern crilical 
writer. 

The reign of eloquence^ among the Romans, was yory sliort. 
After the age of Cicero, it langiiishifd, or rather expired; and 
Ave have no reason to wonder at this being the case. For not 
only was liberty entirely extingnislied, but arbitrary poAver felt 
in its heaviest andinosi oppressive weight; Providence having, 
in its Avrath, delivered o\er the llonian empire to a sue.cession 
of some of the most execi able tyrants that ever dis^!;raced and 
scourged tlie human race. Under tlicir government, it was natu - 
rally to be expected that taste would be eorrii))ted, and genius 
discouraged. Sonic of the ornamental arts, less intimately con 
nected Avith liberty, continued for a while to prevail; but foi 
that masculiiuj eloipicnee, A\hieh had exertusod itself in the se- 
nate, and in jiublie alfairs, there was no long^T any j>lare. The 
change which Avas produ<;ed on clocpiencis by the natnre of the 
government, and the state oi the jmbiie manners, is beautifully 
described in the Dialogue de (/ausis Corrnpta* Elo(pn‘<iti.c, aaIucIi 
is attributed, by some, to Tacitus, by others, to Quintilum. 
Luxury, etfeminacy, and flattery, overvvlielmcj^l all. The torum, 
where so many great allairs had been transacted, was now be- 
come a desert. Private causes Avere still ])leadc/d ; but th<) piib- 
lijp was no loj]ger interested; nor any general attention Irawn 
to what passed there : " Unus inter luce, et alter, dieenti, assis- 
tit; et res velut in solitudine agitur. Oratoii autem elainoie 


• As Ills expressions are remaikably happy and beautiful, the pass here 
referred to deserves to be insetted. — “ Je iic craius pas diic, qiie Dcmostlii^nc 
me paroit sup^'nenr a Ciceroii. Je proteslc que personne n’admlre plusCic6ion 
quejefais. II cnihellit tout cc quit touche. 11 fail honucur a la paiVlc. 11 
fait des mots ce qu’un autre n’en samoit faire. 11 u je iic sals combten de soites 
d’espnts* 11 est m^me. court, et vehement, toiites les Ibis qiiM vciit Vetio , centre 
Catiline, centre Vencs, coutre Antoine* Mats on reniarque quelque pat lire 
dans son discoiiis. L*ait y est merveilleux; mais on fenticvoit. L*oratenr, en 
peasant au salllt de la rcpublique, ne s'oublie pas, et ne se laisse pas ou* Met 
D6mosthcnc paroit sorlir dc soi, et ne voir que la patric. II ne cheiche point le 
beau; il le fait, sans y penscr. II est au'dessus de radmitation. U ^*'>t 
de la parole, coinme uii luimme modeste de son hd])it, pout se coiivm 11 tonne ; 
il foudroyc. C’est nn torrent qui entiaine tout. On nc pent le ci iticjuer, parce- 
qu^oD est saisi. On pense^aux choses qu’il dit, et non a scs paroles. On Ic 
perd de Vue. On Vest occupy que de'Pluhppe, tpii cnvalnt tout. Je suis 
channe de ces deux orateurs; mats j’avone que je sins moms tonch^' del'ait 
infim,et del a ma$*nifique f'loquence dc Cic^ion, que de la rapide simpUcil^ de 
D^mosthenc ^ . 
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plausttque opus est, et velut quodam ilieatro^ quaiia quotidie 
aniiquis oratoribu^ contingebaiit ; cum tot ac tam nol)iles forum 
coarclarent ; cum clientelae, et tribis, et iimnicipiorum legationes, 
periclitantibus assisierent ; cum in plerisqae jadiciis crederet 
populus Romanus sua inleresse quid judicaretur 

In the scliools of tlie declaimers, the corruption of eloquence 
was completed. Imaginary and fantastic subjects, such as liad 
no reference to real life, oi business, were made tli6 themes of 
declamation ; and all manner of false and affected ornaments 
were brought into vogue : Pace vestra liceat dixisse,” sa^s 
Prn onius Arbiter, to the declaimers of his time, “ primi ornnem 
elOqueniiam perdidistis. Levibus enim ac inanibus sonis ludi ■ 
bria qua'dajn excitando, elfecistis ut corpus orationis enervare- 
tur alque caderet. Et ideo ego existimo adolescentulos in 
scholis stultissimos fieri, quia nihil ex iis, qufc in usu habemus, 
aui audiiint, aut vident ; sedpiratas cum catenis in litore stantes, 
et tyrannos edicla sciibcutes qiiibus impereiit filiis ut patruiu 
suorum capita piaicidaiit; sed responsa, in pestilentia data, ut 
virgines fres aut plures immolentur ; sed mellitos verborum 
globul<)s,iet omnia quasi papavere, et sesamo sparsa. Qui inter 
lijvc nutriuiitur, non magis sapere possunt, quam bene olere qui 
in culina habitant.”-}- In the hands of the Greek rhetoricians, 
the manly and sensible eloquence of their first noted speakers 
degenerated, as 1 formerly showed, into subtilty and sopliistry ; 

the hamls of the Roman declaimers, it jiassed into the quaint 
and affected ; iUo point and antithesis. This corrupt manner 
bc'’:ins to appejir in the writings of Seneca ; and shows itself, 
also, in the famous paiiegjric of Pliny the jourfgcr on Trajan, 

• “The couits of judicdture aie, at present, so unfieqnonted, that the orator 
seems to stand alone, and talk lo bare walls. But elofiiicnce rejoices in the 
bursts of loud applause, and exults in a hill audience; such as used to piess 
lonndthc ancient orators, when the foium stood crowded with nobles; when a 
niiineious letiuiie ot clieiUs, w lien foreign ambassadors, when tribes, and whole 
cities, -assisted at the debate ; and when, in many trials, thc^Konian people un- 
derstood themselves to be concciiied in the event/* 

t With your permission, I must be allowed to say,J;liat you have been the 
first destJoyers ot all ti iie elorpiencc. For by those mock subjects, on which you 
employ youi empty and uiinieaiun|r compositions, you have enervated and over- 
thrown fill that is manly and substantial in oiatory. 1 cannot t’at conclude that 
^hc youth whom you educate, must tie totally perverted in your schools, by bear- 
ins' teeing notbitiff which has any affinity to teal life or human afiairs; but 
stoiios of pij-ates stumhriff on tJie shore, piovideii with chains for loadinji' their 
capt^es, and of 'yianth ismuu;; llicir edicts, by which children are commanded 
to cut olf the heads o( their patents ; butiesponses ji;iven by oracles in the time 
of pestilence, thatseveiul virgins must sacrifice^ ; but gUttcrinff oniamenti 
oi phiase, and a style highly spiced, if we piay say so. with aficcted conceits. 
They who ait educated in the midst of such studies, can no inoie acqiiiica 
good taste, th.jn they can smell sweet who^wellperpetiially in a kitchen.^ , 
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which may be considered as tlie last effort of Roman oratory. 
I’liough the author was a man of genius,, yet it is deficient in na- 
ture and ease. We sec, throughout the whole, a perpetual at- 
tempt to depart from the ordinary way of tljiiiklng, tyid to sup- 
port a forced elevation. 

In the decline of the Roman empire, the introduction of 
Christianity gave rise to a new species of eloquence, in the 
apologies, sermons, and pastoral writings of tlie* fathers , of the 
church. Among the Latin fathers, Lactantius and Mmutius 
Felix are the most remarkable for purity of style ; and, in a 
later age, the famous St Augustine possesses a considerable 
share of .sprightliness and strength, liut none of tlie fathers 
afford any just models of eloqueue* . Tlielr language, as soon 
as we descend to tlie third or fourth century, becomes harsh; 
" 'and they are, in general, infected witli the taste of tliat age, a 
love of swolii and strained thoughts ; and of the play of words. 
Among the Greek fathers, the mo^it distinguished, by far, for 
his oratorical merit, is St. Chrysostom. Kis language is pure; 
his sfyle highly figured. lie is <*o]}ious, .smooth, and sometimes 
pathetic. But he retains, at the same time, much of that charac- 
ter which has been always attributed to the Asiatic eloquence, 
diffuse and redundant to a great degree, and olteu overwrought 
and tumid. He may bn read, however, willi advantage, for the 
eloquence of the jnilpit, as being freer from false oruaments 
than the Latin fathers. 

As there is nothing more that occurs to me deserving par- 
ticular attention in the middle age, I pass now to the state of 
eloquence in ^nodern times. Here it must be confessed, that in 
no European nation, public speaking, has been considered as so 
great an object, or been cultivated with so much care, as in 
Greece or Rome. Its reputation has never been so high; its 
effects have never been so considerable ; nor has that high and 
sublime kind of it, which prevailed in those ancient state*^ been 
so much as aimed at : notwithstanding, too, that a new profes- 
sion has been establislied, which gives peculiar advantages to 
oratory, and affords it the noblest field ; I mean that of tlie 
church. Tlje genius of the world seems, in this respect, to 
have undergone some alteration. The two countries wliere we 
might expect to find most of the spirit of eloquence, are France 
and Great Britain : France, on account of the distinguished turn 
of the nation towards all the liberal arts, and of the encourage- 
ment, which, for this €entury past, these arts liave received from 
the public ; Great Britain, on account both of the public capacity 

! z 
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tt«dgewiu8> untl of the free goi^rnment which it JTet eo 

it is, that in neither of those countries has the talent of 
speaking risen near So the degree of its ancient splenitoar^ 
While in.^otlier productions of genius, both in prose and in 
poetry, tliey have contended for tHe priz;e witli Greece, .and 
Rome ; nay, in some compositions, may be thought to have sur-- 
passed them : the names of Demosthenes and Cicero stand, ^t 
this day, unrivalled in fame ; and it would be held presumptuous 
; and absurd, to prete*nd to place any modern whatever in the 
; same, or even in a nearly equal rank. 

It seems particularly surprising, that Great Britain should 
not have made a more conspicuous figure in eloquence than it 
has hitherto attained ; when we consider the enlightened, ancl, 
tlie same time, the free and bold genius of the country, which 
aeems not a little to favour oratory ; and when we consider tliat 
of all the polite nations, it alone possesses a popular government, 
or admits into the legislature such numerous assemblies as can 
be supposed to lie under the dominion of eloquence."^ NotwiHi- 
standing {his advantage, it must be confessed, that, in most 
parts of eloquence, we are undoubtedly inferior, not only to the 
Greeks and Romans, by many degrees, but also in some 
respects to the French. We have philosopliers, eminent and 
conspicuous, perliaps beyond any nation, m every branch of 
science. We have both taste and erudition, in a high degree. 
We have Instorians, Ave have poets of the gieatest name ; but of 
orators or publid speakers, how little have yve to boast ! And 
where are the monuments of their genius to be found? In 
every period we have liad some wlio made a figure, by managing 
the dr/oates in parliament ; but that figure was commonly owing 
to their wisdom, or their experience in business, more than to 
•their talents lor oratory ; and unless, in some few instances, 
wherein the power of oratory has appeared, indeed, with much 
lustre,** the art of parliamentary speaking rather obtained to 
sci^eral a temporary applause, than conferred updn any a lasting 
irenown. At the bar, though, questionless, we have many able 
pleadeis, yet few or none of their pleadings have been thouglit 
worthy to be transmitted to posterity ; or liave coiuinancied at- 
tention, any longer than the cause which was the subject of them 


* Mr/Htime, in liis Essay on Elonwencc, makes this ohserVation, aiwi illns- 
if with usual eleujance. He, indeed, suppose^, that no satisfactory rea- 

of to account for tl»e inferiority of nip^dern to aheient etoquentsk, 

hhn, and shall endeavour, betora the conclitston of tldsl^c- 
i causes, to which, I think, it may, in a great measure, be 
» great seenas of pubUcJipeaking* 


ffood ta4e, tlu 
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!ilter<ifsted the public ; wMICj in France^ tlie pleadings of Patru, ^ 
ift the former age, and those of Cochin and D'Aguesseau, in j 
laiter times, are read with pleasure, and are often quoted as ex- 
amples of eloquence by the French critics. In the saiye manner, 
in the pulpit, the British divines have distinguished themselves 
by the most accurate and rational compositions, which, perhapvS, 
any nation can boast of. Many printed sermons we have, full 
of good sense, and of sound div^ity and morality ; but the elo- 
quence to be found in them, the power of persuasion, of interest- 
ing and engaging the heart, which is, or ought to be, the gresi^ 
object of the pulpit, is far from bearing a suitable proportion 
to the excellence of the matter. There are few arts, in my 
opinion, further from perfection, than that of pre^y^hing is among 
ns ; the reasons of which, I shall afterwards have occasion to 
discuss ; in proof of the fact, it is sufficient to observe, that an 
English sermon, instead of being a persuasive animated oration, 
seldom rises beyond tlie strain of correct and dry reasoning. 
Whereas in the sermons of Bossuet, Massillon Bourdaloue, and 
Plechier, among the French, we see a much higher species of 
eloquence aimed at. and in a great measure attained, than the . 
British preachers have in view. 

In general, the characteristical difference between the state 
of eloquence in France and ill Great Britain is, that the Frencii 
have adopted higher ideas both of pleasing and persuading by 
means of oratory, though sometimes in the execution they fail. 
In Great Britain, wc have taken up eloquenc<|^ on a lower key ; 
but in our execution, as was naturally to be expected, hnve been 
more correot. In France, the style of their orators is orna- 
mented with bolder figures ; and their discourse carried on with 
more amplification, more warmth ivnd elevation. The composi- 
tion is Alton very beautiful ; but sometimes, also, loo diffuse, and 
deficient in that strength and cogency which renders eloquence 
powerful : a defect owing, perhaps, in part to the geniiw ofdhe 
people, which leads them to attend fully as much to ornament as 
to substance ; and, in part, to the nature of their government, 
which, by excluding public speaking from having much influence 
on the conduct of public affairs, deprives eloquence of its best 
opportunity for acquiring nerves and strength. Hence the pulpit ‘ 
is the principal field which is Mt for their eloquence. The 
members^ too, of the French Academy, give harangues at their 
admiasioii, in which genius often appears ; but labouring under 
the misfortujne of having no subject tp discourse upon, they run 
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commonly into flattery and panegyric, the most barren and 
eipid of all topics. ^ ^ 

I observed before, that the Greeks and Romans aspired to a 
more sublime species of eloquence, than is aimed at by the 
moderns. Theirs was of the vehement and passionate kind, by 
which they endeavoured to inflame the minds of their hearers, 
and hurry their imagination away: and suitable to this vehe- 
mence of tliought, was their vehemence of gesture and action ; 
the “ supplosio pedis,”* the “ percussio frontis et femoris,”-|- 
were, as we learn from Cicero’s writings, usual gestures amoftg 
them at the bar ; tliougli now they would be reckoned extrava- 
gant any where, except upon the stage. Modern eloquence is 
much more cooj and temperate ; and in Great Britain especially, 
has confined itself almost wholly to the argumentative and 
rational. It is much of tliat species which the ancient critics 
called ilie “ tenuis” or “ subtilis which aims at convincing and 
instructing, rather than aflecting the passions, and asvsmnes a 
tone not much higher than common argument and discourse. 

Several reasons may be given, why modern eloquence has 
been so limited and humble in its ellorts. In the first place, I 
am of opinion, tliat this change must, in part, be ascribed to that 
correct turn of thinking, which has been so much studied in 
modern times. It can hardly be doubled, that, in many eflbrts 
of mere genius, the ancient Greeks and Romans excelled us ; 
but, on tlu otlieif hand, that, in accuracy and closeness of rea- 
soning on many subjects, w^c have some advantage over them, 
ought, I think, to be admitted also. In proportion as the world 
has advanced, philosophy has made greater progrc/^s. A certain 
strictness of good sense has, in this island particularly, been 
cultivated, and introduced into every subject. Hence we are 
more on our guard against the flowers of elocution ; w^e are on 
the watch ; we are jealous of being deceived by oratory. Our 
public^ speakers are obliged to be more reserved than the an- 
cients, in their attempts to elevate the imagination, and warm 
the passions ; and, by the influence of prevailing taste, their own 
genitts is sobered and chastened, perhaps, in too great a degree. 
Ji is likely too, I confess, that what we fondly ascribe to our 
correctness and good sense, is owing, in a great measure, to 
our phlegm and natural coldness. For the vivacity and sensi- 
bility ot" the Greeks and Romans, more especially of tho former. 


Vld^ de Clar. Orator. 
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seem to have been much greater than cure, and to have given 
them a higher relish of all tile beauties oftoratory. 

Besides these national considerations, we must, in the next 
place, attend to peculiar circumstances in the three great vseenes 
of public speaking, which have proved disadvantageous to the 
growth of eloquence among us. Tliougli the parliament of 
Great Britain be the noblest field which Europe, at this day, 
affords to a public speaker, eloquence has never been so 
powerful an instrument there, as it was in the popular assem- 
blies of Greece and Rome. Under some former reigns, the high 
hand of arbitrary power bore a violent sway ; and in latter times 
ministerial influence has generally prevailed. The power of 
speaking, though always considerable, yet has been often found 
too feeble to counterbalance either of these ; and, of course, has 
not been studied with so much zeal and fervour, as where ita 
effect on business was irresistible and certain. 

At the bar, our disadvantage, in comparison of the ancients^ 
is great. Among them, the judges w^ere generally numerous ; 
the laws were few and simple ; the decision of causes was left* ' 
in a great measure, to equity and the sense of mankind. Here 
was an ample field for wliat they termed judicial eloquence. But 
among the moderns, the case is quite altered. Th' system of law 
is become much more complicated. The knowledge of it is 
thereby rendered so laborious an attainment, as to be the chief 
object of a lawyer's education, and, in a inaiiij^r, the study ofliis 
life. The art of speaking is but a seconclaryfaccornplishment, to 
which he can afford to devote mu<di less of Isis time and labour. 
The bounds* of eloquence, besides, are now much circmriscribed 
at the bar ; and, except in a few cases, reduced to arguing from 
strict law, statute, or precedent ;• by which means knowledge, 
much more than oratory, is become the jirincipal requisite* 

With regard to the pulpit, it has certainly been a great dis- 
advantage, tliat the practice of reading sermons, insteTid of re- 
peating them from memory, has prevailed in England. This 
may, indeed, have introduced accuracy ; but it has done great 
prejudice to eloquence ; for a discourse read, is far inferior to an 
oration sjToken. It leads to a different sort of composition, as 
-WfsiX as of delivery ; and can never liave an equal effect upon any 
, audience. Another circumstance, too, has been unfortunate. 
The sectaries and fanatics, before the Restoration, adopted a 
worm, zealous, an*^ popular manner of preaching; and those X 
who adhered to them in after-times, continued to distinguish 
themselves by somewhat •of the same manner. The odimn of 
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these sects drove the establislied church from that warmth win^ 
they were judged, to have carried too far, into the opposite ex* 
treme of a studied coolness, and composure of manner. Hence, 
from the at t of persuasion which preaching ought always to be, 
it has passed, in England, into mere reasoning and instruction ; 
which; not only has brought down the eloquence of the pulpit to 
a lower tone than it might justly assume ; but has produced this 
further effect, that, by accustoming the public ear to such coOl 
and dispassionate discourses, it has tended to fashion other kinds 
of public speaking upon the same model. 

Ihus I have given some vieiv of the stale of eloquence in 
modern times, and endeavoured to account for it. It has, as 
we have seen, fedlen below that splendour winch it maintained 
m ancient ages ; and from being sublime and vehement, has 
come down to be temperate and cool. Yet, still, in that region 
which it occupies, it admits great scope ; and, to the defect of zeal 
and application, more than to the want of capacity and genius, 
we may ascribe its not having hitherto attained higher distinction. 
It is a field where there is much honour yet to be reaped. It is 
an instrument which may be employed for purposes of the highest 
importance. The ancient models may still, with much advantage, 
be set before us for imitation ; though in that imitation, we must 
doubtless have some regard to what modern taste and modern 
manners wiP bear ; of which I shall afterwards have occasion to 
more. ^ 


LECTURE XXVII. 

DIFFERENT KINDS OF PUBLIC SPEAKING— ELOQUENCE OF PO. 

PULAR ASSEMBLIES— EXTRACTS FROM DEMOSTHENES. 

« 

After the preliminary views which have been given’ of 
the nature of eloquence in general, and of the state in #mc®i it 
hns inh^isted ill different ages and countries, I am now td ^ier 
UlU thie consideration of the different kinds of Public ijSpeaking, 
f|if dii,^gnishing characters of each, and the rules wMcJi relate 
to, . The 'ancients divided all orations into tibiree,^lnds: 
the deiunnstratiVe, ikf deliberative, and the judicial. 
of the demonstrative, was to praise or to blame ; jth^t of 1^4 4eS- 
ber^ve, to advise dt to.dissuade ; Uiat of tfie jn^cial, to^^oujiie 
Or to defend. The chief subjects j^monstrqftT|> 
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wip?*e panegyriosi inv«ctilres, gfl^gERSory^ and funeral orations. 
The deliberative was enq)loyed in mattery of public concern agir 
tated in the senate, or before the assemblies of the people. The 
judicial is the same with the eloquence of tlie bar, epiployed in 
addressing judges, who have power to absolve or to coudemr|^ 
This division runs through all the ancient treatises on rhetoric ; 
and is followed by the moderns who copy them. It is a division 
not inartificial ; and comprehends most, or all of the matters 
which can be the subject of public discourse. It will, however, 
suit our purpose better, and be found, I imagine, more useful, to 
follow that division, which tlie train of modern speaking, natur- 
ally points out to us, taken from tlic three great scenes of elo- 
quence, popular assemblies, the bar, and the, pulpit ; each of 
- which has a distinct character, that particularly suits it. This 
division coincides in part with llie ancient one. The eloquence 
of the bar is precisely the same with what the ancients called 
the judicial. The eloquence of popular assemblies, though 
mostly of what they term tlie deliberative species, yet admits 
also of the demonstrative. The eloquence of the pulpit is alto- 
gether of a distinct nature, and cannot be properly reduced un- 
der any of the heads of the ancient rhetoricians. 

To all the three, pulpit, bar, and popular assemblies, belong, 
in common, the rules, concerning the conduct of a discourse in 
all its parts. Of these rules [ purpose afterwards to treat at 
large. But before proceeding to them, I intend to show, first, 
what is peculiar to each of these three kinds' of oratory, in their 
spirit, character, or manner. For every species of public speak- 
ing has a irfanner or character peculiarly suited to it; of which 
it is highly material to have a just idea, in order to direct the 
application of general rules. The eloquence of a lawyer is fun- 
damentally different from that of a divine, or a speaker in parli- 
ament: and to have a precise and prosier idea of the distinguishing 
character which any kind of public speaking requires, is the 
fcundatioii of w^hat is called a just taste in that kind of 
speaking, 

Lajfing aside any question concerning' the pre-eminence in 
point of Ank, which is due to any one of the three kinds before 
m^niioned, I shall begin' wdth that which tends to throw most 
light^iipon the rest, viz, the eloquence of Popular Assemblies. 
The august theatre for this kind of eloquence, to be found in 
aiiy nation of Eur(ype, is, beyond doubt, the parliament of (Jreat^ 
Brilaitt.' In meetings, too, of less dignity, it may display itself. 
^Vlie'reVor tbere U a'popubr court, or wherever aiiy numbotK of 
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men are aafiembled for debsrte or consultation^ there> tti different 
forms^ ibis species of ploquence may take place. 

Its object is, or ought always to be, persuasion. Tliere 
must be gome end proposed ; some point, most commonly of 
«^ublic utility or good, in favour of which we seek to determine 
the hearers. Now, in all attempts to persuade men, we must 
proceed upon this principle, that it is necessary to convince their 
understanding. Nothing can fee more erroneous, than to im- 
agine, that, because speeches to popular assemblies admit more 
of a d( clamatory style than some other discourses, they therefore 
Stand less in need of being supported by sound reasoning. 
When modelled upon this false idea, they may have the show, 
but never can i^roducc the effect, of real eloquence. Even the 
show of eloquence which they make, will please only the trifling 
and superficial. For, with all tolerable judges, indeed almost 
with all men, mere declamation soon becomes insipid. Of what- 
ever rank the hearers bo, a speaker is never to presume, that 
by a frothy and ostentatious harangue, without solid sense and 
argument, he can either make impression on them, or acquire 
fame to himself. It is at least, a dangerous experiment ; for, 
where such an artifice sufcoeeds once, it will fail ten times. 
Even the common people are better judges of argument and good 
sense than we sometimes think them ; and upon any question of 
bu<^incss, a plain man, who speaks to the point, without art, will 
generally prevail over the most artful speaker who deals in 
flowers and ornamhit, ratlur than in reasoning. Much more, 
when public speakers address ^tlieniselves to any assembly where 
there are persons of education and improved uriderstkiiding, they 
ought to be careful not to trifle with their hearers. 

Let it be ever kept in view , that the foundation of all that 
can be called eloquence, is good sense and solid thought. As 
popular as the orations of Demosthenes were, spoken to all the 
citizens Df Athens, every one who looks into them must see 
how frauglit they are with argument; and how important it ap- 
peared tp him, to convince the understanding, in order^to pet- 
to work on the principles of action. Hence their in- 
fluence in liis own time ; hence their fame at this daj^ Such a 
partem as this, public speakers ought to set before them for 
imitation, rather than, follow the track of those loose and firotliy ' 
dcclaimcrs, who have brought discredit on eloquence. ' Ijet it 
be their first study, in addressing any popular assembly, to bo 
previo^i dy masters of the business on which they are to speak ; 
to b© web provided with matter and argument, and to rpst upon 
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thes^ the chief stress. This will always give to their discourse 
an air of manliness and strength, which Is, a powerful instru* 
meut of persuasion. Ornament, if they have genius for it, will 
follow of course ; at any rate it demands only their se^iondary 
study ; “ Cura sit verborum ; solicitudo rerum ^ To your ex- 
pression be attentive, but about your matter be solicitous,” is an 
advice of Quintilian which cannot be too often recoljected by all 
who study oratory, f 

In the next place, in order to bo persuasive speakers in a 
popular assembly, it is, in my opinion, a capital rule, that we 
be ourselves persuaded of wltatever we recommend to others. 
Never, when it can be avoided, ought we to espouse any side 
of the argument, but what Ave believe to be the true and the 
j-ight one. Seldom or never will a man be eloquent, but when 
he is ill earnest, and uttering his own sentiments. They are 
only the “ verm voces ab imo pectore,” the unassumcd lan- 
guage of the heart or head, that carry tlie force of conviction. 
In a former lecture, Avhen entering on this subject, I observed, 
that all high eloquence jnust be the oHs2>ringof passion, or warm 
emotion. It is this which makes every nian persuasive ; and 
gives a force to his genius, wdiich it possesses at no other time* 
Under Avliat disadvantage then is he placed, wlio, not feeling 
what he utters, must counterfeit a warmth to which he is a 
stranger ? 

I know, that young people, on purpose to train themselves 
to the art of speaking, imagine it useful to ad^^pt that side of 
the question under debate, which to themselves, appeal s the 
weakest, and try wdiat figure they can make upon it. But, 
I am afraid, this is not the most improving education for public 
speaking ; and that it tends to form them to a habit of flimsy 
and trivial discourse. Such a liberty they should, at no time, 
allow; tliemselves, unless in meetings Avhere no real business is 
carried on, but where dcclamatiou and iinprovcnierit of speech 
is the sole aim. Nor even in such meetings would I I’ecom- 
mend it as the most useful exercise. They will improve them- 
selves to more advantage, and acquit themselves with more 
honour, by (jhoosing always that side of the debate to whicii, 
in their own judgment, they are most inclined, and supporting 
it by what seems to themselves most solid and persuasive. They 
win the habit of reasoning closely, and expressing them- 

selves with warmth ajfd force, much more when they are ad-* 
hering to their own seiftin^nts, than when they arc speaking in 
contradiction to them. In assemblies where any real business 
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ii carried oa, wbether ' that bosiaesif he of muc^ iio^taiice 
or act, it is always daageroos odnsequeoce for yoang prac- 
titioaers to make- trial of this sort of play of speech. It 
may fix an imputation on their characters before they arc 
arriure ; and what they intended merely as amusement, may be 
turned to the discredit either of their principles _ or their under^ 
standing. , 

Debate, in popular courts, seldom allows the speaker that 
fill! and accurate preparation beforehand, which the pulpit 
alvvi^y s, and the bar sometimes admits. The arguments must 
he suited to the course which the debate takes ; and as no man 
can exactly foresee this, one who trusts to a set speech, com- 
posed in hi% cl^pet, will, on many occasions, be thrown out oi 
the ground which he had taken. He w’ill find it pre-occupied 
by others, or his reasonings superseded by some new turn of the 
business ; and, if lie ventures to use his prepared speech, it will 
be frequently at the hazard of making an awkward figure, 
There is a general prejudice with us, and not wdiolly an unjust 
one, against set speeches in public meetings. The only occa- 
sion, when they have any propriety, is, at the opening of a de- 
bate, when the speaker has it in his power to choose his field. 
But as the debate advances, and parties warm, discourses of this 
kiiid become more unsuitable. Tliey want the native air ; the 
appearance of being suggested by tiic business that is going on ; 
study and ostentation arc apt to be visible ; and, of course, 
tbough applaud* d as elegai^l , they arc seldom so persuasive as 
more free and linconstvaincii discourses. 

This, hoi^ever, docs not by any means cdbclude against 
premeditation of what we are to say ; the neglect of which, and 
the trusting wholly to extemporaneous efforts, will unavoidably 
produce the habit of speaking in a loose and undigested manner. 
But the premeditation which is of most advantage, in the ^ase 
which we now consider, is of the .subject or argument in general, 
rather than of nice composition in any particular braneh ef “it 
With re|M|||d to the matter, we cannot be too accurate in ouf 
pj^^ardHrso as to be fully masters of the business undar^n- 
but, with regard to words and expresskm^.tt. in very 
so far to overdo, as to render our spedoh itiff ' and 
Indeed, till once persons acquire that fimmesay that 
presbnde'of mind, and command of expression, in ibeet- 

ing, which’ HOthing but habit and praotijse ctm b<Hstap(r„, C4 nu^ 
be proper ibi* spe^er to commit tontetom^ 

of whatheis ftjjirayl " But nfter seme perfonaanoe# fitis fcmd 
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have given him boldness^ he will find it the better method not to 
confine himeelf so strictly ; bat Only to write, beforehand, some 
sentences with which he intends to set out, in order to put him- 
self fairly in tlie train ; andi for the rest, to set down shost notes 
of the topics, or principal thoughts upon wliich he is to insist, 
in their order, le,aving the words to be suggested by the warmth 
ot discourse. Such short notes of the substance the dis- 
course will be found of considerable service to those especi- 
cially who are beginning to speak in public. They will accus- 
tom' them to some degree of accurac}^ whicli, if tliey speak fre- 
quently, they are in danger too soon of losing. They will even 
accustom them to think more closely on the subject in question ; 
and will assist them greatly in arranging their tlv^uglits with 
method and order. 

This leads me next to observe, that in all kinds of public 
speaking, nothing is of greater consequence than a proper and 
clear method. I mean not that formal method of laying down 
heads and subdivisions, which is commonly practised in the 
pulpit ; arifl wliioh, in popular assemblies, unless tlie speaker bo 
a man of great authority and character, and the subject of great 
importance, and the preparation too very accurate, is rather in 
hazard of disgusting the hearers ; such an introduction is pre- 
senting always the melancholy prospect oi a long discourse. 
But though the method be not laid down in form, no discourse 
of any length should be without methbd ; that is, every thing 
should be found in its proper place. / Every oj\{d who speaks, 
will find it of the greatest advantage to himself to have pre- 
\dously arranged his thoughts, and classed under proper heads, 
in his own mind," what he is to deliver. This will assist his 
memory, and cany him tljrough Ids discourse, without that con- 
fusion to which one is every moment subject, who has fixed no 
distinct jplan of what he is to say. And with respect to the 
hearers, order in discourse is absolutely necessary for making 
any proper impression. It adds both force and light to what is 
said. It makes them accompany the speaker easily and readily, 
as he goes along ; and makes them feel the full effect of >e very 
argument whieh he employs. Few things, therefore, deser v e 
ifiore 16 be attended to than distinct arrangement ; for eloquence 
however great, can never produce entire conviction without it. 

Of th© of method, anej the proper distribution of the seve-iPiil 
pirts of discourse, I ^ hereafter to treat. * 

' n;ow consider, ^tho style and expression suited to tho 

eloquent© of popular assemblies. Beyond doubt these give, 
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8Cope for the most animated manner of public speaMng* The 
very aspect of a large assembly, engaged in some debate ot 
moment, and attentive to the discourse of one man, is sufficient 
to inspire that niab with such elevation and warmth, as both 
gives rise to strong impressions, and gives them propriety. 
Passion easily rises in a great assembly, where the movements 
are commigiicated by mutual sympathy between the orator and 
the audience. Those bold figures, of which I treated formerly 
as the native language of passion, have then their proper place. 
That ardour of speecli, that vehemence and glow of sentiment^ 
wliich arise from a mind animated and inspired by some great 
and public object, form tlie peculiar characteristics of popular 
eloquence, ki its highest degree of perfection. 

Tlie liberty, however, whicli we are now giving of the strong 
and passionate manner to this kind of oratory, must be always 
understood with certain limitations and restraints, which it will 
be necessc'iry to point out distinctly, in order to guard against 
daiigeroris mistakes on tins subject 

As, first, the warmth/wdiich we cKjircss must be suited to the 
occasion and (lie subject^: for nothing can be more preposterous, 
than an attempt to introduce great vehonricnce into a subject, 
wliich ivS cither of slight* iniporlauce, or which, by its nature, 
requires to be treated of calmly. A temperate tone of speech, 
is that for \\ liicli there \h most frequent occasion ; and he who is, 
on '^very subject, passiomito and velicment, will be considered as 
a blusterer, aiil meet witl^ little regard. 

In the sr<mnd place, we must take care never to counterfeit 
warmth without feeling it. This always betftiys persons into 
an unnatural manner, which exposes tlicm to rfdicule. For, as I 
have often suggested, to sup 2 >ort the api^earance without the 
the real feeling of passion, is one of the most difficult things in 
nature. Tlie disguise can almost never be so perfect, as not tc 
be discovered. The heart can only answer to the heart. The 
great rule here, as indeed in every other o:ise, is, to follow nature ' 
never to attempt a strain of eloquence which is not seconded by 
our own genius. One may be a speaker, botli of much reputation 
and much influence, in the calm argumentative manner. To at- 
tain the pathetic, and the sublime of oratory, requires ' those 
strong sensibilities of mind, and that high power of expression, 
which are given to few. , , 

In the third jilace, even when the subject justifies the velic- 
mer.lpmnner, and when genius prompts it; when watotb is 
feit, not counterfeited ; we must, still, set a guard on ourselves. 
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not to sallow impetnoaity to as too far. Without emo- 

tion in tlie speaker, etequence^ as was before observed, will ne; 
ver produce its highest effects j but at the same time, if the 
speaker lose command of himself, he will soon lose corhipand of 
his audience too. He must never kindle loo soon : he must begin 
with moderation ; and study to carry his hearers along with him 
as he warms in the progress of his discourse. For, if he runs 
before in the course of passion, and# leaves them behmd ; if they | 
are hot tuned, if we may speak so, in unison to him, the discord 
wili presently be felt, and be very grating. Let a speaker have 
ever so good reason to be animated and fired by his subject, it is 
always expected of him, tliat the awe and regard due to his 
audience should lay a decent restraint upon his warmth, 
and prevent it from carrying him beyond certain bounds. 
If," when most heated by the subject, he can be so far master 
of himself as to preserve close attention to argument, and 
even to some degree of correct expression, this self-command, 
this exertion of reason, in the midst of passion, has a wonder- 
ful effect botl^ to please and to persuade. It is indeed the mas* 
ter-piece, the highest attainment of eloquence ; uniting the 
strength of reason, with the vehenience| of passion ; affording all 
the advantages of passion for the purpose of persuasion, without 
the ^confusion, disorder which are apt to* accompany it. 

In the fourth place ; in the highest fmd most animated strain 
of popular speaking, we must always' preserve regard to what 
the public ear will bear. This direction I give, in order to 
guard against an injudicious imitation of ancient orators, wiio, 
both in their psponunciation and gesture, and in their figures of 
expression, used a bolder manner than what the greater cool- 
ness of modern taste will readily suffer. This ma)'^, perhaps, bs 
I formerly observed, be a disadvantage to modern eloquence. 
It is no reason why we should be too severe in checking the 
impulse of genius, and continue always creeping on the ground ; 
but it is a reason, however, why we should avoid carrying the 
tone of declamation to a height that would now be reckoned ex- 
travagant. Demosthenes, to justify the unsuccessful reaction 
of Cheronseaf calls up the manes of those heroes who fell in the 
battle of Marathon and Platsea, and s^eors by them, tliat their 
fellow citizens had doiie well in tlieir endeavours to support the 
same cause. Cicero, in his Oration for Milo, implores and 
obtests the Alban hilts and groves, and makes a long address 
to tjiem : atid both these orators, have a; $m 
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effect^ But how few modern orators could venture on such 
fipostropfaes ; and ;svhat a power of genius would it require to 
give such figures now their proper grace, or make them produce 
a due qfiect upon the hearers ? 

In the fifth and last place ; in all kinds of public speaking, 
but especially in popular assemblies, it is a capital rule to at- 
tend to all tlie decorums of time, place, and character. No 
warmth of eloquence can atone for the neglect of these. That 
vehemence which is becoming m a person of character and au- 
thority, may be unsuitable to the modesty expected from a young 
speakf.i That sportive and witty manner which may suit one 
subject and one assembly, is altogether out of place in a grave 
cause aiid a^solemn meeting. ^ Caput artis est,’’ says Quintilianj 
“ decere.” “ The first principle of art, is to observe decorum.’’ 
No ope should ever rise to speak in public, without forming to 
himself a just and strict idea of what suits his own age and 
character ; what suits tlie subject, the hearers, the place, the oc-. 
casion ; and adjusting tlie whole train and manner of liis speak- 
ing on this idea. All the ancients insist much on this. Consult 
the first chapter of the eleventh book of Quintilian, which is 
employed wdiolly on this point, and is full of good sense. Ci- 
cero’s admonitions in liis^ Orator ad Brutum, I shall give in liis 
own words, which slioujd never be forgotten by any who speak 
in public. “ Est eloquefctiae, sicut reliquarum rerum, fundamen- 
tnii\ .iapienti i ; ut enini in vita, sic jn oratione, nihil est difficilius 
quani, quid defeat, videre ; hujus ignoratione ssepissime pecca- 
tur; iion enim ‘omnis fortrma, non omnis auctoritas, non omnis 
fietas, nec vei»b locus, aut' tempus, aut auditor oillnis, eodem aut 
verboruin geiaere tracUtndus est, aut sententiarum. Semperque 
in Omni perto orationis, .ut vita?, quid decent, est consideran- 
dum ; quod et ir re, <te qua agitur, positum est, et in personis et 


• Tlie passage m Cicero is very beautifa], and adorned with the hiju^hest 
colouring of his eloquence. “ Mon est hiimano eonsilio, ne ?aedit>cri qutdem, 
judices, Oeoriim immortaliiim ciira, res ilia pcrfccta. Keligiones, mehercnle 
ipsa*, que illani bellnani caderc viderunt, commosse «e videntur, et jus in 
iUo sunni i f timiisse. Vos enini jam, Albdiii tumuli atqiie luci, vos, inquam, 
iiQploro atqne testor, vosque Albauorum ohrut^c ara?, sacronwi popiili Romani 
socise et scqualos, quas ille, propceps amentia, capsis prostratisque, sanctiSsimis 
kicis, substructionmu insanis inolibus oppresserat: vestrie turn ar«e, vestr® 
religi^nea viquernnt, vestia vis valuit, qnam ille onini scelere polluerat, tuque 
cx tuo edito monte, Latiaiis sanctc Jupiter, ciijus ille lacus, nemora, finesqu# 
scope emni nefano stupro, et scelere macularat, aliqnando ad emu puniendum 
octtlos aperpisti : voWs ili®, vobis vestro in conspectu ser®, sed jttst® tamen, 
et debit® petost solut® sunt.” c. 81 . 
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eorum qui dicunt, et eorum qui aadiunt.’’’^— So much for the 
considerations that require to be attended, to, with respect to 
the vehemence and warmth wJhich is allowed in popular elch* 
quence. ^ 

The current of style should in general be full, free, and na- 
tural. Quaint and artificial expressions are out of place here 
and always derogate from persuasion. It is a strong^ and manly 
style which should chiefly be studiedt^ ami metaphorical language, 
when properly introduced, produces often a happy effect. Wlien 
the metaphors are warm, glowing, ami descriptive, some inaccu- 
racy in them will be overlooked, wbicli, in a written composition, 
would be remarked and censured. Amidst the torrent of decla- 
mation, the strength of the figure makes impression ; the inac- 
curacy of it escapes. 

"With regard to the degree of conciseness or difluseness, 
suited to popular eloquence, it is not easy to fix any exact bounds. 
I know that it is common to recommend a diffuse manner as the 
most proper. I am inclined, however, to think, that there is 
danger of erring in this respect ; and tliat, by indulging too much 
in the diffuse st^le, public speakers oflen lose more in point of 
strength, than tliey gain by the fuUicss of their illustration. 
There is no doubt, that in speaking'i to a multitude, we must 
not speak in sentenc.es and apophtliegms ; care niu'!^ bo ta- 
ken to explain and to inculcate ; but this care may be, and 
frequently is carried too far. We ought always to remember, 
that how much soever wc may be pleased w illi hearing ourselves 
speak, every audience is very ready ^o be tired ; and, the mo- 
ment they begiiSN to be tired, all our eloquence goes for nothing, 
A loose and verbose manner never fails to create disgust; and, 
on most occasions, we had better run tlie risk of saying too little, 
than too much. Better place our thought in one strong point of 
view, and rest it there, than by turning it into every light, and 
pouring forth a profusion of words upon it, exhaust the atte.ation 
of our hearers, and leave them flat and languid. 

Of pronunciation and delivery, I am hereafter to treat apart 

* ** Good sen^ is the foundation of eloquence, as it is of all other things that 
are valuable. It happens in oratoiy exactly as it does in life, that ficqnently 
nothing is more difHcult than to discern what is proper and becomini'. In con- 
sequence of mistakinfif this, the |;rossesl faults are otten committed. Foi to the 

different decrees of rank, fortune, and age among men, to all the vauctics of 
time, place, and auditory, the same style of language, and the same stiainof 
thought, cannot agree. In-Overy part of a discouise, just as in every part of 
life, we must attend to what is suitable and decent 4 whether that be determined 
by the nature of the subject of which wc treat, or by the chaiacteis of those 
who speak, or of those who hear.’* 
i 
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At present it is sullicient to observe, that in speaking to mixed as- 
semblies, the best nupnner of delivery is tlie firm and the deter- 
mined, An arrogant and overbearing manner is indeed always 
disagreeable ; and the least appearance of it ought to lie shunned : 
but tliere is a certain decisive tone, which may be assumed even 
ty a modest man, who is thoroughly persuaded of the sen- 
timents lie utters ; and which is best calculated for making a 
general impression. A feebk) and hesitating manner bespeaks 
always some distrust of a man’s own opinion, which is by no 
means a favourable circumstance for his inducing others to 
einbrat it. 

TJiese are the chief thoughts which have occurred to me from 
reflection amj observation, concerning the peculiar distinguishing 
characters of the eloquence proper for pojmlar assemblies. The 
sum of what has been said, is this : the end of popular speaking 
is persuasion ; and this must be founded on conviction. Argu- 
ment ami reasoning must be the basis, if we would be speakers 
of business, and not mere declairners. We should be engaged 
in earnest on the side wdiich we espouse ; and utter, as much as 
possible, our own, and not counterfeited senliments. The pre- 
meditation should be of things, rather than of w^ords. Clear 
order and method should studied : the manner and expression 
warm and animated : ttiojiigh vstill, in the midst of that vehemence, 
whi *h may at times lie sitituble, carried on under the proper re- 
straints which regard to^tlie eudience, anil to the docorum of 
chi.iactcr, ought to lay on\every public speaker: the style free 
and easy; strong and de.sonptive, rather than difiTuse ; and the 
delivery determined and linn. To conclude thiscJiead, let every 
orator remember, that the impression made by fine and arlful 
speaking is momentary; tluit made by argument and good sense, 
is solid and lasting. 

I shall now, that I may afford an exemplification of that 
species of oratory of which 1 have been treating, insert some ex- 
tracts from Domostlieiies. Even under the great disadvantage 
of an I'Inglish translation, they will exhibit a small specimen of 
that vigorous and spirited eloquence which I have so often praised. 
I shall take my extracts mostly from the Philippic^ and Olynthi- 
aos, wdiicli were entirely’^ popular orations spoken to the general 
convention of the citizens of Athens : and, as the subject of both 
the Philippics, and the Olynthiac s, is the same, I shall not con- 
fine myself to one oration, but shall join together passages taken 
from two or three of tltfem ; such as may show his general strain 
of speaking, on some of tlie chief .branches of the subject. 
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subject ill general is, to rouso the Atheuiaiis to guard against 
Philip of ^^[lacedon, whose growing power and crafty policy 
had by that time endangered, and soon after overwhelmed, the 
liberties of Greece. The Athenians began to be alarmed ; but 
their deliberations were slow, and their measures feeble ; several 
of their favourite orators having been gained by Philip’s bribes 
to favour his cause. In this critical conjunction of aflairs De- 
mosthenes arose. In the following manner he begins his first 
Pliilippic ; which, like the exordiums of all his orations, is sim- 
ple and artless.'^ 

“ Had we been convened, Athenians! on some new subject of 
debate, I had waited till most of your usual cou|;^sellors had de- 
clared their opiiiionst If I had approved of what was proposinl 
by them, I should have continued silent ; if not, I should tliea 
ha\e attempted to speak my .sentiments. But since those very 
points on which tiicse speakers have oftentimes been heard 
already, arc at this time to be considcre J ; tliongli I Jiave arisen 
first, I presume I may expect your pardon ; lor if tncy on former 
occasions had advised Ihe pn^per measures, you would not have 
found it needful to consult at present. 

“ F'ir.st then, Atlieiiians ^ however wretched the situatii>n of 
our affairs at present seems, it must not by any lucans be thouglit 
desperate. What I am now going to advance may possibly ap- 
pear a paradox; yet it is a certain Irutli, llml our past misfor- 
tunes afl’onj a circumstance most favourable to^our fiiturehopes.-** 
And what is that ? even that our present dillkullies arc owing 
entirely to cur total indolence,* and utter disregard of our own 
interest. For were we thus situated, in' .spite^ of every eflbrt 
which our duty demanded, then indeed we might legard our 
fortunes as absolutely desperate. But now, Philip hath only 
conquered your supineiiess and inactivity ; the state he hath not 
conquered. You cannot* be said to be defeated ; your foyce hath 
never Jbeen exerted. 

^If there is a man in this assembly who thinks that we must 
find a formidable enemy in Philip, while he views on one hand 
the numerous armies which surround him, and on the otiic , the 
weakness of our state,’ despoiled of so much of its dominions, I 
cannot deny that he thinks justly. Yet let him reflect on this 
there was a time, Athenians ! when we possessed Pydna, Potidaea, 

• 

♦ In the following Extracts, Leland’s ti anslation is mostly followed, 
t This thought is only hinted at in the fit st Philippic, but brought out mcvr* 
fully in the third ; as the same thoughts, occasioned by similar situations of 
ailahs, sometimes oycur in the diiferenf orations oa this subject. 

2 A 
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and Methone, and all ,that country round : v/hen many of (lie 
states, now subjected to lihn, were free and independent, and 
more inclined to our alliance than to bis. If Phiup, at that 
time weak in himself, and without allies, had desponded of 
success against you, he would never have engaged in those 
enterprises which are now crowned with success, nor could 
have raised himself to that pitch of grandeur at which you now 
behold him. But he knew well that the strongest places are 
only priv/'^ laid between the combatants, and ready for the 
conqueror He knew that the dominions of the absent devolve 
naturally to those who are in the field ; the possessions of the 
supine, to the getive and intrepid. Animated by these sen- 
timents, he overturns whole nations. He either rules universally 
as a conqueror, or governs as a protector. For mankind 
naturally seek confederacy with such as they see resolved and 
^ preparing not to be wanting to thcniselves. 

If you, my countrymen ! will now at length be persuaded 
to entertain the like sentiments ; if each ol you will be disposed 
to approve himself an useful citizen, to the utmost that his sta- 
tion and abilities enable him ; if the ricli will be ready to con- 
tribute, and the young to take the field ; in one word, if you will 
be yourselves, and banish these vain hopes which eyery single 
person entertains, that the active part oi public business may lie 
upon ethers, and he remain at his «*ase ; you may then, by the 
rssista ^ce ol the gpds, recall those opportunities which your su- 
pineness lintli nejL>;4ccted, regain your dominions, and chastise 
the insolence of Uiis man, • 

"But wben, ® my "country men ! will you begin to exeit youe 
vigour? Do ;^ou wait iiU roused by some dire event? till foiced 
by some necessity i Wliat then are we to think «)f our present 
condition ? To free men, tlie disgi*ace attending on misconduct, 
is, in my opinion, tJie most urgent necessity. Or say, is it^ your 
sole ambition to wander through the public places,*cach inqyiring 
of the oth« r, ‘What new’ advices ?* Can any thing be more 
. new, than tlat a man of-Maccdon sliould conquer the Athenians^ 
and give law to Greece? ^s Philip dead? ‘ No-rbut he is 
sick.’ Pray what is it to you whether Philip is sick or not? 
Supposing he should die, you would raise up another Philip, if 
YOU continue thus regardless of your interest. 

^ " Many, I know, delight more in nothing than in circulating 

all the rumours ihey hear as articles of intelligence. Some cry, 
Philip hath joined with the Laecdsemonians, and they are con- 
certing the drstruction. of Thebes. Others ass(;U*e us, he hath 
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sent an embassy to the king of Persia ; otliers, that he is forti- 
fying places in Illyria. Thus we all go about framing our seve- 
ral tales. I do believe, indeed, Athenians ! tliat he is intoxicated 
with his greatness, and does entertain his imagination with many 
such visionary projects, as he secs no power rising to oppose 
him. But I cannot be persOaded that he hath so »taken liis mea- 
sures that the wejikest amongst us (for the weakest they are 
who spread such rumours) know what he 'is next to do. Let us 
disregard these tales. Let us only be persuaded of tins, that he 
is our enemy ; that we have long been subject to his insolence ; 

# that whatever we expected to have been done for us by others, 
liath turned against us ; that all the resource leftMs in ourselves ; 

- and that if we are not inclined to carry our arms abroad, we 
shall be forced to engage him at home. Let us be persuaded . 
of these things, and then we shall come to a proper determina- 
tion, and be no longer guided by rumours. We need not 
be solicitous to know what particular events hre to happen. 
We may be well assured that nothing good can happen, unless 
we give due attention to our own aliairs, and act as becomes 
Athenians. 

« Were it a point generally acknowledged/ t^at Philip is 
DOW at actual war with the state, the only thing under delibera- 
tion would then be, how to oppose iiim witli most safety. But 
since there are persons so strangely infatuated, that although he 
has already possessed liitiiself of a considcraWe part of our do- 
minions ; although he is still extending his cori'mests ; although 
all Greece haS ^ulfered by his injustice ; yet they can hear it re- 
peated in this assembly, that it is some of us who seek to em- 
broil the state in w ar : this suggestion must first be guarded 
against. I readily adhiit, that were it in our power to determine 
whether we should be at peace or war, peace, if it depended on 
our option, is most desirable to be. embraced. But if the other 
party hath drawn the sword, and gathered his armies round 
^ him ; if he amuses us with the name of peace, while, in fact, he " 
is proceeding to the gi-eatest hostilities ; what is left for us but 
to oppose Wm? If any man takes that for a peace, which is 
only a preparation for his leading his forces directly upon us, 
after his other conquests, I hold that man’s mind to be dis- 
ordered. At least, it is only our conduct towards Philip, not 
Philip’s conduct towards us, that is to be termed a peace ; and 
this is the peace for which Philip’s treasures are expended, for 
which his eold is so liberally scattered among our venal orators> 

• Phil. iu. 

9 A o 
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tliat he may be at liberty to carry on tlie Avar against you, while 
you make no war on him. 

* Heavens ! is there any man of a right mind who would 
judge of peace or war by words, and not by actions ? is there 
any man so weak as to imagine that it is for the sake of those 
paltry villages, of Thrace, Drojigylus, and Cabyle, and Mastira, 
that Philip is now braving tlie utmost dangers, and enduring 
the severity of toils and seast)ns ; and that he has no designs 
upon fh^ arsenals, and the navies, and the silver mines of 
Athens ? or that he Avill take up his Avi liter quarters among the 
cells and dungeons of Thrace, and lea\"e you to enjoy all your 
revenues in peace ? But you wait, perhaps, till he declare war 
against you — He will never do so — no, though he Avere at your 
gates. He will still be assuring you that he is not at Avar. Such 
were his professions to the people of Oreum, when his forces 
were in the heart of their country ; such his professions to those 
of Pherae, untiHhe moment he attacked their walls : and thus he 
amused the Olynthians till he came withm a feAV miles of them, 
and then he sent them a message, that either tl](;y must quit their 
city, or he his kingdom. He Avould indeed be the absurdest of 
mankind, if, while you suffer his outrages to pass unnoticed, and 
are wholly engaged in accusing and prosecuting ojie another, 
he should, by declaring Avar, put an end to your private contests, 
warn you to direct all .your zeal against him, and dc'prive his 
pensi( ners of their most spcfuous i>retence lor suspending your 
resolutions, that his not being at war auUi I he slate. I, for 
my part, hold ai/cl declare, that by his attack of the Megarmans, 
by his attempts' upon the liberty of Eiibfra, by Iiis late incur- 
sions into Thrace, by his pmet ices in Peloponnesus, Philip has 
violated the treaty ; he is in a state of hostility with you; unless 
you shall affirm, that he wl»o prepares to besiege a city, is still 
at peact*. until the walls be actually invested. The man whose 
designs, whose wdiole conduct *lends to reduce me to subjection, 
that man js at Avar Avith me, though not a bloAV hath yet been 
given, nor a sword drawn. 

^ All Greece, all the barbarian world, is too narfow. for tliis 
man’s ambition. And, though we Greeks see and hear all this, 
wc send no embassies to each other ; we express no resentment ; 
but into such Avretchedness are we sunk, that even to this day 
we neglect what our interest and duty demand. Without en- 
gaging in associations, or forming confederacies, we look with 
unconcern upon Philip’s growing power ; each fondly imagining, 
that the time in Avhich another is destroyed, ife so much time 
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gained to him ; although no man can be ignorant, that, like tho 
regular periodic return of a fever, lie is ooniiug upon those who 
fliinla* themselves the most remote from danger. — ^And what is 
the cause of our present passive disposition ? For §ome cause 
sure there must be, why the Greeks, who have been so zealous 
heretofore in defence of liberty, are now so prone to slavery. 
The cause, Athenians ! is, that a principle, whicji was formerly 
fixed in the minds of all, now exists no more ; a principle which 
conquered the opulence of Persia ; maintained the freedom of 
Greece, and triumphed over the powers of sea and land. That 
principle was, an unanimous abhorrence of all tllose who ac- 
cepted bribes from princes, that were enemies to the liberties of 
Greece. .To be convicted of bribery, was then a^u'ime altogether 
unpardonable. Neither orators, nor generals, would then sell 
for gold the favourable conjunctures which fortune put into their 
hands. No gold could impair our firm concord at home, our 
hatred and diffidence of tyrants and barbarians. But now all 
things are exposed to sale, as in a public market. Corruption 
has introduced such maimers, as have proved the bane and 
destruction of our country. Is a man known to have received 
foreign money? People envy Inm. Docs he own it? They 
laugh. Is lie convicted in form? They forgive him: so univer- 
sally has fiiis contagion difiused itself among us. 

“ If there be any who, though not earned away by bribes, 
yet are struck with terror, as if PhiUp was soi.iething more than 
human, they may see upon a little consideration that he hatli 
exhausted all tliose artifices to which he owe!^: Ins present eleva- 
tion ; and tlfat his afl'airs are now ready to decline. For I my- 
self, Athenians ! should think Philip really to be dreaded, if I 
saw him rai'^ 1 by honourable means. — ^^Vhen forces join in 
harmony " a aflbetion, and one common* interest unites con- 
federating powers, then they share the toils with alacrity, and 
endure distresses with perseverance. But when extravagant 
ambition and lawless power, as in the case of Philip, have ag- 
grandized a single person, the first pretence, the slightest acci- 
dent, overthrows him, and dashes his greatness to the ground. 
For it is not possible, Athenians ! it is not possible, to found a 
lasting power upon injustice, perjury, and treachery. These 
may perhaps succeed for once, and borrow for a while, from 
hope, a gay and flourishing appearance. But time betrays they^ 
weakness, and they fall of themselves to ruin. For as, in struc- 
turcvs of every kinS, the louver parts should have the firmest 
stability, so the grounds and principles of great entqrpris^a 
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should be justice and truth. But this solid foundation is want* 
ing to all the enterprises of Philip. 

^ Hence, among his confederates, there are many whoftiiaic, 
who distrust, who envy him. If you will exert yourselves, as 
your honour and your interest require, you will not only dis* 
cover the weakness and insincerity of his confederates, but the 
ruinous condition also of his own kingdom. For you are not 
to imagine, that the inclinations of his subjects are the same 
with those of their prince. He thirsts for glory ; but tlicy have 
no part in this ambition. Harassed by those various excursions 
he is ever making, they groan under perpetual calamity ; torn 
from their business and their families ; and beholding commerce 
excludeci ♦luiatljieir coasts. All those glaring exploits, which 
have given liiiu his apparent greatness, have wasted hi.i natural 
strength, his own kingdom, and rendered it much weaker than 
it originally was. Besides, liis profligacy and baseness, and 
those troops of bulibons, and dissolute persons, whom he 
caresses and keeps constantly about him, arc, to men of just 
discernment, great indications of the weakness of his mind. 
At present, his successes cast a shade over tliese things ; but let 
his arms meet with the least disgrace, his feebleness will appear, 
and his character be exposed. For, as in our bodie|, while a 
man is in apparent health, the effect of some inward debility, 
which has been growing upon him, may for a time be concealed ; 
but, as soon as it comes the length of disease, all his secret in- 
firmities show thcpjselves, in whatever part of his frame the 
disorJcj is lodged : so, in states and monarchies, while they 
carry on a w^ar jfbroad, many^defects escape the general eye ; 
but, as ..oon as war reaches their own territory, liieir infirmities 
come forth to general observation. 

“ Fortune has great influence in all human afiairs ; but I, for 
my part, sliould prefer the fortune of Athens, wdth the least de- 
gree of vigour in asserting your cause, to this man’s fortune. 
For we have many bett<*r reasons to depend upon the favour of 
heaven than this man. But, indeed, he who will not exert his 
own strenfrth, hath no title to depend either on his friends, or 
on the gods. Is it at all surprising that he, who is himself ever 
amidst the labours and dangers of the field ; who is every where ; 
whom no opportunity escapes ; to whom no season is unfavour- 
£^le ; should be superior to you who are wholly engaged in con 
^rivii\g delays, and fraiqing decrees, and iiviuiring alter news f 
The contrary wruld be much more surprising, if we, who have 
nc\er hitherto acted as became a state engaged in war, slRiuKI 
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conquer one who acts, in every instance^ with indefatigable vigi- 
lance. It is this, Athenians ! it is this yhich gives biiu all his 
advantage against you. Philip, constantly surrounded by his 
troops, and perpetually engaged in projecting his designs, can, 
in a moment, strike the blow where he pleases. Uuf we, wlicn 
any accident alarms us, first appoint our trierarclis ; then wo. 
allow them to exchange by substitution ; then the supplies are 
considered ; next, we resolve t^ man our fleet with strangers 
and foreigners ; tlierf find it necessary to supply their place our- 
selves. In the midst of these delays, wliat we are failing to de- 
fend, the enemy is already master of; for the time of action is 
spent by us in preparing ; and the issues of Avar will not wait 
for our tslow and irresolute measures. ^ 

“ Consider then your present situation, and make such pro- 
vision as the urgent danger requires. Talk not of your ten 
thousands, or your twenty thousand foreigners ; of those armies 
which appear so magnificent on paper only ; great and iernhlc 
in your decrees, in execution wx'ak and contemptible. But let 
your army be made up chiefly of the native forces of' the state ; 
let it be an Athenian strength to whidi you are to trust ; and 
whomsoever you appoint as general, let them be entirely under 
his guidayce and authority. l"or ever since our armies liaA^ 
been formed of foreigners alone, tlieir victories have been gained 
over our allies and confederates only, while our enemies have 
risen to an extravagance of power.” 

The orator goes on to point out the number of forces which 
should be raised ; the places of tlieir destination ; the season of 
the year in which tlfty should set out ; and then proposes in form 
hrs motion, as we would call it, or liis decree, for the necessary 
supply of money, and foi ascertaining the funds from which it 
should be raised. Having finished all that relates to the busi- 
ness under deliberation, he concludes tliesc oratiorrs qn public 
affairs, commonly with no longer peroration than the following, 
which terminates the first Philippic : I, for niy part, have 
never, upon any occasion, chosen to court your favour, by 
speaking any thing but Avhat I was convinced would serve }ou. 
And, on this occasion, you have heard my sentiments freely de- 
clared, without art, and without reserve. I should have been 
pleased, indeed, that, as it is for your advantage, to have your 
tj:ue interest laid before you, so I might liave been assured, thSt 
he who layeth it belbre you would share the advantage. But, 
uncertain as I know the consequence to be Avith respect to my^ 
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self, I yet detenmned to speak, because I was convinced that 
tliese measures, if pursued, must prove beneficial to the public. 
And, of all those opinions which shall be oflered to your ac- 
ceptance, may tlie gods determine that to be chosen which will 
best advance the general welfare !” 

'These extracts may serve to give some imperfect idea of the 
manner of DeKiosthenes, Foi^a juster and more complete one, 
recourse must be had to the excellent original. 
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r 

KLOQITKNrt: OF THE B VU.~-ANALYSIS OF CICERO'S ORATION 
FOR CLLENTIUS. 

I TREATEf), in the last lecture, of what is peculiar to 
the eloquence of popular assemblies. Mueli of hat was said 
on that head is applicable to the eloquence of the bar, the next 
great scene of public speaking to whicli 1 now proceed, and my 
observations upon which will therefore be tlie shorter. All, 
however, that was said in the former lecture must not be ap- 
plied to it ; and it is of importance, that I begin with sliowing 
where the distinction lies. 

In the first piaffe, the cjids of speaking at the bar, and in 
popular assemblies, arc commonly difl'ereiit. In popular assem- 
blies I he great olj|ject is persuasion ; the oratcjr aims at deter- 
mining the hearers to some choice or conduct, as ^ood, fit, or 
.useful. For accomplishing this end, it incumbent on him 
to apply himself to all the principles of action in our nature ; 
to the passions and to the heart, as well as to the understanding. 
But, at llio bar, conviction is the great object. There, it is not 
the speaker’s business to persuade the judges to what is good 
or useful, but to show them what is just and true; and of 
course, it is chielly, or solely to the un(|erstanding that his 
eloquence is addressed. This is a cliaracteristical difierence 
Tvdnch ought ever to be kept in view. 

111 the next place speakers at flie bar, address themselves 
to, one, or to a few judges, and these, too, persons, generally of 
^^ge, gravity, and autliority/vof character. There, they have 
not those advantages w hicli a mixed and ^numerous assembly 
aifords for emph^ying all tlie arts of speech, even* supposing fheir 
subject to admit them. Passion does not rise so easily ; the 
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» speaker is lieard more coolly ; he is watched over more se- 
verely ; and would expose himself to ridicule by attempting that 
high vehement tone, which is only proper in speaking to a mul- 
titude. » 

In the last place, the nature and management of the subjects 
whicli belong to tlie bar, require a very different species of ora- 
tory from that of popular assemblr^. In the latter^ the speak- 
er has a much wider range. He is seldom confined to any pre- 
cise rule ; he can fetch his topics from a great variety of quar- 
ters ; and employ every illustration which his fancy or imagina- 
tion suggests. • But, at the bar, the field of speaking is limited 
to precise law and statute. Imagination is not allowed to take its 
scope. The advocate has always iying before him* the line, the 
square, and the compass. These, it is his principal business to 
be continually applying to the subjects under debate. 

- * For these reasons, it is clear, that the eloquence of the bar 
is of a much more limited, more sober and chastened kind, than 
that of popular assemblies ; and, for similar reasons, we must 
beware of considering even the judicial orations of Cicero or 
Demosthenes as exact models of the manner ef speaking, which 
is ^adapted to the present state of the bar. It is necessary to 
warn young lawyers of tliis : because, though these were plead- 
ings spoken in civil or criminal causes, yet, in fact, the nature 
of the bar anciently, both in Greece and Rome, allowed a much 
nearer approach to popular eloquence, than wliat it now does. 
This was owing chiefly to two causes. 

First, because in the ancient judicial orations, strict law was 
much less an olbject qjT alleiitioii than it is become among us. 
In the days of Demosilienes and Cicero, the nmnicipal statutes 
were few, simple, and general ; and the decision of causes was 
trusted, in a great measure, to the equity and common sense of 
the judges. Eloquence, much more than jurisprudence, was 
tlic study of those who were to plead causes. Cicero Some- 
where says, that three months' studj’^ was sufficient to make any 
man a complete civilian ; nay, it was thought that one might 
he a good pleader at tlie bar, who had never studied law at all. 
For there were among the Romans a set of men called pag- 
maiiviy whose office it was to give the orator all the law kno^'^- 
ledge which the cause he >vas to plead required, and wJiich he 
put into that popular form, and dressed up with those colours of * 
eloquence, that were fn^st fitted for influencing the judges before 
whom he spoke. 

We may oh'^<‘|vc next, that the civil and criminal judges. 
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both in Greece and Rome, were commonly much more nume-* 
rous than they are {vith us, and formed a sort of popular assem- 
bly. The renowned tribunal of the Areopagus at Athens con- 
sisted oif fifty judges at the Icast.^ Some make it to consist of 
a great many more. When Socrates was condemned, by what 
court it is uncertain, w^e are informed that no 'fewer than tw^o 
hundred and eighty voted kgainst him. In Rome, the praetor, 
who was the proper judge both in civil and criminal causes, 
named, for every cause of moment, tlic judices selecti, as tlfey 
w’^ere called, who were always numeroiis, ami had the office and 
power of both judge and jury. In the famous cause of Milo, 
Cice^^f> ^poke to fifty one jndices selecii, and so had the advantage 
of addressing his whole pleading not to one or a few learned 
judges of the point of law, as is the case with us, but to an as- 
sembly of Roman (itizens. Hence all those arts of poj)u1ar 
eloquence whieli w^e find the Roman orator so frequently em- 
ploying, and pro))abIy with much success. lienee tears and 
0 anuniseration arc so often made use of as the instruments of 
g lining a cause. Hence certain practices which would be 
reckoned theatrical among us, were common at the Roman bar ; 
such as introducing not only the accused person dressed in deep 
mourning, but presenting to the judges his family, and his 
young children, endeavouring to move them by their cries and 
tears. 

For these reasons, on account of the wide difference between 
file ancient and modern stale of tiic ]>ar, to which \te may 
add also the diilerence in the turn of ancient aivl modem elo* 
quence, which I formerly look notiee of, too strict an imitation 
of Cicero’s manner of pleading would now be extremely injudi- 
cious. To great advantage he may still be studied by every 
speaker nt the bar. In the address with which he opens his 
subject, and the insinuation he employs for gaining tJie favour of 
the judges ; in die distinct arrangement of his facts ; in tJie 
gracefulness of his narration ; in the conduct and exposition of 
liis arguments, he may, and he ought to be imitated. A higher 
pattern cannot be set before us ; but one who sjiould imitate 
him also ni his exaggeration and amplifications, in his diffuse and 
pompous Jeclaiuatioii, and in his attempts to raise passion, would 
now make himself almost as ridiculous at the bar, as if he should 
appear there in the toga of a Roman lawyer. 

Before I descend to more particular Mirections concerning 


• Vide Pottci, vol. i. p. 102. j 
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the eloquence of the bar, I must be allowed to take noUe^ that 
the foundation of a lawyer’s reputation and smcccss.inust alway s 
be laid in a profound knowledge of his own profession. Nothing 
is of such consequence to him, or deserves more his d^ep and 
serious study. F'or whatever his abilities as a speaker may be. 
if Ills knowdedge of the law be reckoned superficial, few will 
choose to commit their cause to hir^. Besides pre^ous study, 
and a proper stock of knowledge attained, another thing highly 
material to the success of every pleader, is a diligent and 
painful attention to every cause with which he is entrusted, 
so as to be thoroughly master of all the facts and circumstan- 
ces relating to it. On this the ancient rhetoricians insist witl) 
great earnestness, and justly represent it as necessary 
basis to all the eloquence that can be exerted, in pleading 
Cicero tells us (under the character of Antonias, in .the second 
iToOk De Oratore), that he always conversed at full length with 
every client whp came to consult him ; that he took care Ihere 
should be no witness to their conversation, in order that Jiis cli- 
ent might explam himself more freely ; that he was wont to start 
every objection, and to plead the cause of the adverse party w ith 
him, that he might come at the whole truth, and be fully prepa- 
red on every point of the business ; and that, after the client had 
retired, he used to balance all the facts with himself, under three 
different characters, his own, that of the judge, and diat of the 
advocate on the opposite side. He censures very severely those 
of the profession who declined taking so much trouble ; taxing 
them not only^vith shameful negligence, but with dishonesty 
and breacli of triist.^ To the same purpose Quintilian, in the 
eighth chapter of his last book, delivers a great many excellent 
rules concerning all the methods which a lawyer sliould employ 
for attaining the most thorough knowledge of the cause he is to 
plead ; again and again recommending patience and attention in 
conversation with clients, and observing very sensibly, ‘^Non 
tarn obest audire siipervacua, quain ignorare necessaria. Fre- 
quenter enim et vulnus et remedium, in iis orator invenie* 

* “ Equirtem^soleo dare operani, ut de sua quisque re me ipse doceat, et, 
tit ncquis alius adsit^ quo lilieiiiis loqiiatiii*, et ag^^re advcisaiii caiiiaiii, nt ille 
Sifat suam, et, qiiicquid de sua le cogitarit, in meduim piolcriit. Iiaqiic cr'n 
ills Jisee£sit, ties personas iiiiu.s sustiiieo, sunima aniiin a.*quitale, mcani, adver- 
satii jiidicis. — Nonnulli, diim operain siiaiii multain existiiiiari voliint. ut toto fbio 
voiiUre, et a causa ad cay«am ii c videautur, causas dicunt incopufas. 

PA* iUa ouidem magua offeVsio, vel ncKligentra^ sustepUs lebui, 'cl peitidias 
teceptis ; sed etiam ilia major opmione, quod nemo potest de ea re, quum non 

Dorit, non turpissinie dicere.” — 11. 24. 

I 
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quae litigatori in neutram partem, habere momentum vidc- 
bantur.*^"^ . « 

Supposing an advocate to be thus prepared, with all the know 
ledge y^hich the study of the law in general, and of that cause 
which he is to plead in particular, can furnish him, I must next 
observe, that eloquence in pleading is of the highest moment 
for giving ^support to a caui^^. It were altogether wrong to in- 
fer, that because the ancient popular and veliement manner is 
now in a great measure superseded, there is, therefore, no room 
for eloquence at tlie bar, and that the study of it has become 
superfluous. Though tlie manner of speaking be changed, 
yet Mi\l there is a right and piopcr manner, which deserves 
to ill* studied as inucli as ever. Perhaps there is no scene 
of public speaking where eloquence is more necessary. For 
on other occasions, the subject on wliich nicii speak in pub- 
lic, is fiequently suflicient, by itself, to interest the hearers. But 
the dryness and subtilty of the subjects generally agitated at the 
bar, require, more tlian any other, a certain kind of eloquence in 
order to command attention ; in order to give proper weight to 
the arguments that arc employed, and to prevent any thing which 
the pleader advances from passing unregarded*. The eflect of good 
speaking is always very great. There is as much difference in the 
impression made upon the liearers, by a cold, dry, and confused 
speaker, and that made by one wlio pleads the same cause with 
elegance, order, and strength, as th(‘re is between oiir concep- 
tion of an oliject, wlien it is presented to us iii a dim light, and 
\\[ ea we beuold it in a full and clear one. 

It IS no small encouragement to eloquence atHhe bar, that of 
all tne liberal professions, none gives lairer play to genius and 
abilities than that of tlie advocate. He is less exposed than 
some others, to sufler by the arts of rivalry, by popular preju- 
dicejs, or 5cret intrigues. He is sure of coming forward accord- 
ing to his mc]>: for he stands forth every day to view ; he 
enters the lists boldl}' with his competitors ; every appearance 
which he makes is an appeal to the public, whose decision sel- 
dom fails of being just, because it is impartial. Interest and 
friends oiay set forward a young pleader with peculiar advan- 
tages bejond others, at the beginning ; but th^ can do no more 

* ** To listen to somothiits; that is supoifluous can do no hurt ; \vhereas to be 
ij^nurant of somtUhing that is material, may be highly prejudicial. The advocate 
will f*-cqucntly tbs. over the weak side ol a cause, .aid learn, at the same time, 

whati^ the puqitr defence, fiom ciicoiiislatices which, to the patty him«elf, ap- 
pcaicd to be ot'lUlle oi no moment." 
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than open the field to liim. A reputation resting on these assis- 
tances will soon liill. Spectators remark, jmlges decide, parties 
watch ; and to him will the multitade of clients never fail to re- 
sort, who gives the most approved specimens of his knowledge, 
eloquence, and industry . ♦ 

It must be laid down for a first j)rinciple, that the eloquence 
suited to the bar, whether in speakmg, or in writiiijf law papers, 
is of the calm and temperate kind, and connected with close rea- 
soning. Sometimes a little play may be allowed to tlie imagina- 
tion, in order to enliven a dry sulycct, and give relief to the 
fatigue of attention ; but this liberty must be taken with a spar- 
ing hand. For a florid style, and a sparkling manner, never fail 
to make the speaker be lieard with a jealous ear !)y the judge. . 
They detract from liis weight, and always produce a suspicion of 
Jiis failing in soundness or strength of argument. It is purity 
and neatness of expression which is chiefly to be studied ; a style 
perspicuous and proper, which sliall not be needlessly ovesr- 
charged with the pedantry of law terms, and where, at tlic sann 3 , 
time, no afTectation sliall appear of avoiding these, when they 
are suitabl*^ and necessary. 

Verbosity is a comnum fault, of wliiih the gcnllcinen of this 
profession arc accused ; and into whieli the habit of speaking 
and writing so hastily, and with so little prcparati "in, as they 
are often obliged to do, almost unavoidably betrays them. It 
cannot, tliereforc, be too nuicli recodimendcd to those who are 
beginning to practise at the bar, t 1 ini\they sliould early siudy to 
guard against Hliis, while as yet they have liill leisure for prepa- 
ration. Let them form themselves, especially in the papers 
which they write, to the habit of a stiong and a correct style ; 
which expresses the same tiling 111^^1 better in a few words, than 
is done by the accumulation of intricate and eiidles.s periods. If 
this habd be once acquired, it will become natural to thein^after- 
wards, when the multiplicity of business shall force them to com- 
pose in a more precipitant manner. Whereas, if the practice of a 
loose and negligent style has been suflered to become familiar, it will 
notbein thei^ powder, even upon occasions when they wish to make 
an unusual eflbrt, to express themselves wdth energy and grace, • 

Distinctness is a capital property in speaking at the bar. | 
This should be shown chiefly in two things : first in stating the | 
question ; in showing clearly what is the point in debate ; what‘*'| 
we admit ; what we deny ; and where the line of division be- | 
gins between us and the adverse party. Next, it should be shown 
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in the order and arrangement of all the parts of the pleading. In 
every sort of oratioh, a clear method is of the utmost consequence ; 
but in those embroiled and difficult cases which belong to the 
bar,,it i-J almost all in aJI. Too much pains, therefore, cannot 
be taken in pijeviously studying the plan and method. If there 
be indistinctness and disorder there, we can have no success in 
convincing ^ we leave the whole cause in darkness. 

With respect to the conduct of narration and argumentation, 
I shall hereafter make several remarks, when 1 come to treat of 
the component parts of a regular oration. I shall at present only 
obJscrve, that tlie narration of facts at the bar should always l)e 
as coo< ise as the nature of them will admit. Facts are always 
of the greatcsl consequence to be remembered duriiig tiie course 
of the pleading ; but, if the plejider be tedious in his manner of 
relating them, and needlessly circumstantial, he lays too great a 
load upon the memory. Whereas, by catling off all superfluous 
circumstances in his recital, he adds strength to the material 
facts: he both gives a clearer view of what he relates, and makes 
the impression of it more lasting. In argumentation, again, i 
would incline to give scope to a more dilluse manner at the bar, 
than ou some other occasions. For, in popular assemblies, 
where the subject of debate is often a plain question, arguments 
taken I'rom known topics, gain strength by their conciseness. 
But the obscurity of law points frequently requires the argu- 
inents to be spread out, and placed in diflerent lights, in order 
to bi fully iDprehendcd, 

When the pleader < ontos to refute tlie arguments employed 
bj hij adversary, he should be on his guard not to do them in- 
justice, by disguising, or placing them in a false light. The 
deceit is soon discovered ; it tvill not fail of being exposed ; and 
tends to impress the judge and the hearers with distrust of the 
speaker, as wlio either wants discernment to perceive, 
or wants fairness to admit the strength of the reasoning on the 
other side. Whereas, wJien they see that he states, with ac- 
curacy and candour, the arguments which have been used 
against him, before he proceeds to combat them, a strong pre- 
judice is created in his favour. Thej are naturally led to think, 
that lie has a clear and full conception of all that can be said on 
both sides of the argument ; tliat he has entire confidence in the 
‘goodness of bis own cause ; and does not attempt to support it 
by any artifice or concealment. The judge is thereby inclinerl 
to receive much more readily, the impressions which are made 
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him by a speaker, who appears both so fair and so })cnet rating. 
There is no part of the discourse, in which the*oralor lias greater 
oppoitunity of showing a masterly address, than wlien he sets 
hfmself to represent the reasonings of his antagonist, in ofder to 
refute them. 

Wit may sometimes be of service artfie bar, especially in a 
lively reply, by which we may throw ridicule on som6thing that 
has been said on the other side. But tliough the reputation of 
wif be dazzling to a young pleader, I would never advise him 
to rest his strength upon this talent. It is not Iiis business to 
make an audience laugh, but to convince the judge ; and seldom 
or never did any one rise to eminence in his profession, by being 
a witty lawyer. 

A proper degree of warmth in pleading a cause is always of 
usj?.^ Though, in speaking to a multitude, greater vehemence 
be natural ; yet, in addressing ourselves even to a single man, 
the warmth wJiich arises from seriousness and earnestness, is 
one of the most powerful means of persuading him. An* advocate 
personates liis client ; he has laken upon Jiiin the whole charge 
of his interests ; ho slfuids in his place. It is improper, there- 
fore, and has a bad elfcct upon the cuus(i, it ho a})pears iudiUer- 
ent and unmoved ; and few clients will be fond of trusting their 
interests in the hands of a cold speaker. 

At the same time, be must beware of jirostituling his earnest- 
ness and sensibility so much as to enter with equcl warmth into 
every cause that is committed to him, wliothei it can be supposed 
really to excite Iw; zeal or not. There is a dignity of character, 
which it is of the utmost importance for every one in tiiis }iro- 
fession to support. For it must never be forgotten, tliat there 
is no instrument of persuasion more powerful, than an opinion 
of probity and honour in the person who undertakes to persuade."* 
It is scarcely possible for any hearer to separate altogether 
impression made by the character cf him that speaks, from the 
things that he says. However secretly and aad imperceptibly, 
it will be always lending its weight to one side or otlier; 
either detracting from, or adding to, the authority and inlliieiic 
of his speech. This opinion of honour and probity must there- 
fore be carefully preserved both by some degree of delicacy in 
the choice of causes, and by the manner of conducting them. 
And though, perhaps, tjt;e*nature of the profession may render 

* PluriiDum ad omnia momenti e»t m hoc positnm, si vir bonus creditu.. 
Sic enim contlnget, ut non studium advocati Mdeatur afierre, sed paene tesUfi 
hdem/'— Q uint, lib, iv.ls i. 
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it extremely difiScult to carry this delicacy its utmost fength, yet 
there are attentions to this pointy which, as every good man for 
virtue’s sake, so every prudent man for reputation’s sake, will 
find td be necessary. He will always decline embarking in 
causes that are odious and manifestly unjust; and, when he 
supports a doubtful cau'so, he will lay the cliief stress upon such 
arguments as appear to his own judgment the most tenable-; re- 
serving his zeal and his indignation for cases where injustice' 
and iniquity are flagrant. But of the personal qualities and vir- 
tues requisite in public speakers, I shall afterwards have occasion 
to discourse. 

These are the chief directions which have occurred to me 
concerning the peculiar strain of speaking at the bar. In order 
to illustrate the subject turtlier, I shall give a short analysis of 
one of Cicero’s Pleadings, or Judicial Orations. 1 have cdiosen 
that, pro Cluenlio, Tlie celebrated one, pro Mdone, is more la- 
boured and showy •, but it is too declamatory. That, pro ClueiUiOy 
comes nearer the strain of a modem pleading ; and though it has 
the disadvantage of being very long, and compli(‘,aled too in the 
subject, yet it is one of the most chaste, correct, and forcible of 
all Cicero’s judicial orations, and well deserves attention for its 
conduct. 

Avitus Cluentuis, c Roman knight of splendid family and 
fortunes, had accuse»l his stiplather Oppianicus of an attempt 
to poisojn him. lie pievailed in the prosecution ; Oppianicus 
was condeirjiicid and banished. But as rumours arose of the 
judges having been corrupted by money in this cause, these 
gave occiision to much popular clamour, and had thrown) a heavy 
odium on Cluentius. Eight years afterwards Oppianicus died. 
An accusation was brought against Cluentius i>f having poisoned 
him, together with a charge also ol having binbed the judges in 
the former trial to camdemn. In this action Cicero defends him. 
The licensers were Sassia, the mother of Cluentius, and widoiv 
of Oppianicus, and young Oppianicus, the son. Q. Naso, the 
praetor, was judge, together with a consideralde number '•of 
Judices se/cLti 

The jutroduction of the oration is simple and proper, taken 
from rp toinmon-placc topic, but from the nature of tlie cause. 
It begins with taking notice, that tlie Avliole oration of the ac- 
cusor was divided into two parts.^ These tw'o parts were, the 

* ** Animadvciti, jndices, OTnnem *accii<;atoiis orationeni in duas divisam 

partes ; qiiarnm altera inihi uiti ct maj^nopere confidere videbatiir invidia 
jam inveterata judicii Juniani, alteia taiitunimodo cons^tetndmis causa tiniide 
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charge of having poi^onetl Oj>i>ia!\icus ; ^)u wliu li tlio accusitr, 
conscious of having no proof, cli<l not lay tJic stress of his cause ; 
but rested it chiedy on the other charge of formerly corrupting 
thejudgcjs, which was capital in certain cases by uic Rounni 
law. Cicero purposes to follow l ^uj/ ^n this method, and to 
* apply 'himself cliiefly to the vindication of his client from the 
latter charge. He mikes several proper observations on Hi ' 
danger of judges suflbring tliemsclvcs to be swayt'd by a popnlcu* 
cry, A\diich often is raised by faction, and directed against tlio 
innocent. lie acknowledges, that Cluenlius lead snflTered much 
and long by the reproacli, on account of uljat liad passed at the 
former trial ; but begs only a patient and attentive hearing, aiul 
assures tlic judges, tliat he will state every thing relating to that 
matter so fairly and so clearly, as shall give tliem entire satis- 
- faction. A great appearance of .candour reigns throughout this 
introduction 

The crimes wdtli which Cliicntius Avas cliarged, w ere heinous. 
A mother accusing ligr son, and accusing him of such actions, 
as having first hribral judges to condeiuji her husband, and 
having aftjrvvards poisoned Inin, AAcre cii cuiustaiu cs tliat natii 
rally raised strong prejudites against Ciccio’s client. The first 
step, therefore, iieccss<iry for the orator, was to nuuovc Ihcsv 
prejudices ; by showing what sort of persons Cluenltus’s mother 
and her husband Oppiauicus, were ; and thereby turning the 
edge of public indignation against them. The nature of the 
cause rendered this plan idtogelhcr proper, and in similar situa- 
tions it is filpto be imitated. He eveentr s Ins plan wiHi mueh 
eloquence and force ; and in doing it lays open such a scene 
of infamy and complicated guilt, a;^ gnes a shocking pictuie of 
the manners of that age ; and sucli as would seem increddilc, 
did not Cicero refer to tlic proof that Avas taken in the former 
trial, of the facts Avhich he alleges. * ^ 

Sassia, the motlier appears to have been altogether of an 
abandoned character. Soon after tJie death of her first lius- 
band, the father of Clnentius, she fell in love with Aurius Meli- 
nus, a y^oun^ man of illustrious birth and great fortune, Avho A\as 
married to her oAvn daughter. She prevailed with liiin to di- 
vorce her daughter, and then she married him herself.'^ llns 

ct diifidcnter attiiigerc rationem veiiefirii ciimiiiniii ; qiia de ro Icgr, est h?m 
qiiapstio constitnta. Itaiii^c niilii ccitnin est, lianc eandc'iii distnbnUonom invi- 
diae et ciimmnm sic lu defensione scivaic, ut oinaes mtclliffant, iiihil me ncc 
salUcrfuf^eie volmsse leticeudo, nec olisoniaie dicondo.''— o. 1. 

• “Leefum ilium (^rniaU'm qucin biemiio uiCe filiA' nuhrnti straveia^, in 
eadem doino sibi oinan ct steini, expiilsa atque cxUnLau* film, jabet. iSubi 
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IVIelmu^^ being afterwarcLs, by the means of OppJanicus, involved 
in Sylla’s proscription, and put to death ; and Sassia being left, 
for the second time, a widow, and in a very opulent situation, 
Oppianicus himself made his addresses to her. She, not start- 
led at the impudence ofi^^tlje proposal, nor at the thoughts of 
marrying one, whose hands hat^ been imbrued in her former hus- 
band^s blood, objected only, as Cicero says to Oppianicus hav- 
ing two sons by liis present wife. Oppianicus removed -the 
objection, by having his sons privately dispatched ; and tlien^ 
divorcing his wife, the inlVimous matcli was concluded between 
him and S ; .n'a. These flagrant deeds are paiiibal, as we may 
welt belief, e, with the highest colours of (hcero’s eloquence, 
which liorc lias a very proper field. Clucntius, as a man of 
honour, could no longer live on any tolerable terms with a w'o- 
man, a mother only in the name,^,who had loaded herself and all 
her family with so much dishonour ; and hence tlie feud which 
had ever since subsisted between them, and had involved her 
unfortunate son in so much trouble and persecution. As for 
Oppianicus, Cicero gives a short Jiistory of his life, and a full 
detail of his crimes ; and b^ what he relates, Oppianfeus appears 
to have been a man daring, tierce, and cruel, insatiable in avarice 
and ambition ; trairu'd and l;ardcned in all the crimes which 
those turbulent times ot Slarius and Sulla’s proscriptions pro- 
duced : “ Such a man,” sajs our orator, “ as, in place of being 
surprised that he was condemned, you ought rather to wonder 
that he had escaped so long.” 

And now, having prepared the way by all tliis narn'itioii, 
which is clear and elegant, he ciders on the history of liiat fa- 
mous trial in which his client was charged with corrupting the 
judges. Both Cluentius and Oppianicus were of the city of 
Larinum. In a public c ontest about the rights of the freemen 
of that <idy, they had taken opjiosite sides, Avhich embittered the 
misunderstanding already subsisting between them. Sassia, now 
the wife of Oppianicus, pushed him ou to the destruction of her 
son, whom sJie had long hated, as one who w^as conscious of her 
crimes ; and as Cluentius was known to have made no will, 

((mere socnis, nullis auspicibu.^ iune&tis omnibus omnmni* O mulieiis scelua 
incredibile, et, pnrtci hanc iiiiain, in oimn vita inaiuhtum ' O audaciam bin<(ii- 
1 non tHnuii<»se, si iniuns vim deoruin, hoimiutinque famani, at illam ipsam 
noctem facesque ilias n jptiale?: ? non Iimcn cubiciili T nop ciibile filise 7 non pai'U 
etes denlque ipsos, siipcriorum testes nuptiarum ? perfregit ac prostravit omnia 
cupiditate et furoie: vicit pudorem libulo, tiniurcni audacia, rationcm amen- 
tia,”— c 5. fin,— The vrarmth of Cicero’s eloquence, which this passa{(e beautifully 
exemplifies, is here fully justified by the subject. 
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they expected, upon his dedth, to succee3 to his fortune, j ne 
plan was formed, therefore, to dispatch him by poison ; which, 
considerini^ their former conduct, is no incredible ^art of the 
story. Olucntius was at that time indij^iosed ; the servant of liis 
physician was to be bribed to give^RT^n poison, and one Fabri- 
cius, an intimate friend of Opplaiiicus. was employed in the 
ne^ociation. The servant having made the discovery, Cluentius 
lirst prosecuted Scainander, a freedman of Fabricius, in whose 
custody the poison was found ; and afterwards Fabricius, for 
this attempt upon his life. He prevailed in both actions : and 
both these persons were condemned by^the voices, almost un- 
animous, of tlie judges, ' 

Of both these prcyudicia, as our author calls them, or pre- 
vious trials, he gives a very particular account ; and rests upon 
tliem a great part of his argument, as in neither of them there 
was the least charge or suspicion of any attempt to corru2>t the 
judges. But in both these trials, 0]>])ianicus was jioiiited at 
plainly ; in both, Scamauder tuid Fabricius were pros^^ciited 
only the instruments and ministers of Irs (jucl designs. As 
natural consequence, therefore, Ciueir us nmiu«iiately afterwards 
raised a third prosecution against Oopiaifieus hinlsclf, the con- 
triver and author of the ^\hotc. It \ias in this piosecutioii that 
money was said to have been given to the judges ; all Rome vas 
filled with the repcul of d, and the alarm Imullj raised, that 
nt> man’s life or liberty was safe, if sucli dangerous practices 
were not checked. By the following argunieids, Cicero defends 
his client against this heavy charge of the mmctt lounpli jiiditU. 

Jle reasons, lirst, that there was not t lie-least reason to sus- 
pect it ; seeing the condemnation 'oi Oppiameus was a direct 
and necessary consequence of the judgments given against 
Scamander and Fabricius, in the two former trials ; Inals that 
were fair and uncorrupted ; to the satisfaction of the whole 
world. Ydt by these the road was laid clearly open to the 
defection of Oppianicus’s guilt. His instruments and ministers 
being once condemned, and by the very same judges too, 
nothing coiTid be more absurd than to raise a cry about an 
innocent person being circumvented by bribery, when it was 
evident, on the contrary, that a guilty person was now' brought 
into judgment, under such circumstances, that unless the judgeff' 
wjpre altogeflier inconsistent with tliemselves, it was impossible 
for him to be acquitted. 

He. reasons, ^^ext, that if in this trial there w ere any corrilji- 
tion of the judges by money, it was infinitely more probable, 
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that corruption sJiould have proceeded from Oppianlcus than 
from Clnentiiis. For setting aside the difference of character 
between tlie two men, the one fair, the other flagitious ; what 
motive had Cluentius to^try so odious and dangerous an experi- 
ment, as that of bribing ? Was it not much.more likely 

that lie should have had recourse to this last remedy, who saw 
and knew himsidf and his cause to be in the utmost danger ; 
than the other, who had a cause clear in itself, and of the issue 
of which, in consequence of the two previous sentences given by 
the same judges, he had full reason to be confident? Was it 
not miK h more likely, that he should bribe, who had every thing 
to fear ; whose life and liberty, and fortune, were at stake ; than 
he who hud already prevailed in a material part of his charge, 
and who had no further interest in the issue of the prosecution, 
than as justice was concerned? 

In the third place, he asserts it as a certain fact, that Op])i- 
aniciis did attempt to bribe (he judges ; that the (jorriiption in 
this trial, so much complained of, was employed, not by Clucn- 
tins, but against him. He calls on Titus Attius, the oiator on 
the opposite side ; lu) cJiallonges him to den^, if lie can, or if he 
dare, that Stalenus, one of the thirty-two selecli, did re- 

ceive money from Oppianicus : he names the sum tliat was 
given; he names the persons that uere fin sent, wlien, after the 
trial \tas over, Stalerius was obliged to nfmul the bribe. This 
IS li strong fa 1, ai.d would sei ni quite dirish^ , But, unluckily, 
a very cross circumstance occurs here. l\)r tliis very Stalcims 
gave ids voice to condemn Oppianicus. For this ‘strange inci- 
dent, Cicero accounts in the following manner : Stalenus, says 
he, known to be a worthless man, and accustomed before to the 
like practice s, entered into a treaty with Oppianicus, to bring 
him off, and dem'nde<l for tliat purpose a certain sum, which he 
undertook to distribute among a competent number of the other 
judges. When he was once in possession of the moftey ; when 
he found a greater treasure than ever he had been master of, 
deposited in his emply and wretched habitation, he became very 
unwilling to part with any of it to his colleagues ; and bethought 
himself of some means by which he could contrive to keep it all 
to himself. The scheme which he devised for this purpose was, 
Ik.* promote the condemnation, instead of the acquittal, of Oppi- 
anicus ; as from a condemned person he«\lid not^ apprehend 
much danger of being called to account, or being obliged to 
make restitution. Instead, therefore, of endeavouring to gain 
any of his colleagues, he irritated sucl| as he had influence with 
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against Oppianicus, by Orst promising them •money in his name, 
and afterwards telling them that Oppianicus had cheated him,* 
When sentence was to be pronounced, he ha<l taken measures 
for being absent himself ; but being brought by 0/)pianicus’s 
lawyers from anotlicr court, and obliged tb give his voice, he 
found it necessary to lead the condemning the man 

whose money he had taken, without fulfilling the«bargaiu which, 
he had made with him. 

By these plausible facts and reasonings, the character of 
Clueniius seems in a great, measure cleared ; and what Cicero 
chiefly intended, the odium thrown upon the adverse party. 
But a diflicult part of the orator’s business still remained. There 
were several subsequent decisions of the prtcSor, the censors, 
a)id the senate, against the judges in this cause ; which all pro- 
ceeded, or seemed to proceed, upon this ground of bribery and 
corrujition ; for it is plain the suspicion ])revailed, that if Oppi- 
anicus had given money to Staleims, Cluentius had outbrihed 
him. To all these decisions, liowever, Cicero replies witli much 
distinctness and subtiity of argument ; thougli it might be tedi- 
ous to follow him tliiough all his leasonings on these heads, 
lie shows that the lac(s were, ai that time, very indistinctly 
known ; that the * M jsions appcalc{|' to were hastily given ; that 
not oiie^ of them com huled o* i tlji against his clicmt ; and that, 
such as they were, {Ju ^ ^'ntltidy brought alxmt by the in- 
flammatory and fatd“'us Oar igucs lof Quiuctius, the tribune of 
tlie people, wdio ).-d W i '»e ag'uil fend advocate of Oppianicus ; 
and wlio, enraged at the tudeat hi' l^d sustained, had employed 
all his tribufittial influence to raise a storm against tlie judges 
wlio condemned his client. 

At length, Cicero comes to reason concerning the’point o^ 
law. TJie enmen corrupti judkh, or the bribing of judges, was 
cajiital. Ill llic famous Lex Cornelia de Sicariis, was contained 
this clause (which we find still extant, Pandect, lib* xlviii. tit. 
10. § 1.) “ Q'd judicem corriiperit, v(‘l corrumpendum curaverit, 
hac lege teneatur.” This clause, however, we learn from Cicero, 

was restricted to ipagistrates and senators ; and as Cluentius 

• 

* “ Cum esset egens, sumptuosiis, aiidax, callidus, perfidiosus, et cum domt 
Tuiserrtiius in locls, et' inanissimis, tantum nunioriiin positum videiit ; ad 
umnem mahtiam ct fraudem versarc raentem suam ccbpit. Demne ju^icibus f 
iiulii igitiii ipbi, preeter pcnciilum ct infamiatn, quid quauetui ^ Si quis eiim fmte 
casus ex penciilo onpnerit, nonne reddendum est ? praecipitantem ig:itur impella- 
miis, inquit, et peiditum^prosternamus. Capit hoc consilium ut pecuniara quibus- 
dani judicibus levissiiiiis poUiceatur ; deinde earn postiM siippiirnat , lit, quoniam 
flfraves homines siia spoiite severe jiidicatui os pulahat, hos, qiu leviores eratit, 
dcstitutione iratos Oppianico rcddeiet.”- -c. 20, 
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was only of the equestrian order, lie was not, even supposing 
’ him guilty, within the law. Of this Cicero avails liimsell 
doubly ; and as he shows here the most masterly address, I shall 
giVe a summary of his pleading on this part of the cause: 
“You,’’ says he to the advocate for the prosecutor, “you, 
T. At tins, I know, had^»v^rv where given it out, that I was to 
defend my client, not from tacts, not upon the footing of inno- 
cence, but by taking advantage merely of the law in his behalf. 
Have I done so ? I appeal to yourself. Have I sought to 
rover him behind a legal defence only? On the contrary, have 
I not ph'oded his cause as if he had been a senator, liable, by 
the Cornelian law, to be capitally convicted ; and shown that 
neither proof nfr probable presumption lies against his inno- 
cence ? In doing so, I must iicquaint you, that I have complied 
with the desire of Cluentius himself. For when he first consulted 
me in this cause, and w hen I informed, him that it w^as clear no 
action could be brought against him from the Corneliau law, he 
instantly besought and obtested me, that I would re^t liis 
defence on that ground ; saying, with tears in liis eyes, that his 
reputation was as dear to him as his life ; and that what he 
jouglit as an iiinocerit man, wdfs not only to be absolved from 
any penalty, bid to be acquitted in the opinion of all his fellow- 
citizens. 

“ Ilitii(u to, tlnui, 1 havt* pleailed this cause upon his plan. 
But ii‘y client must iorgive sue, if now i should plead it upon 
my own. For 1 should be to myself, and to llial regard 

whicJ my character and stip.oii require me to boar to the laws 
of the state, if I should allovv any person to be jucfged of by a 
taw wJiich does not bind him. You, Attius, indeed, have told 
us, that'll mvs a scandal and* reproach, that a Bomau kniglit 
sliould be Ueempted from tliose penalties to wliich a senator, for 
corrupting judges, is liable. But I must tell you, that it would 
be a mulli greater reproach, in a slate tliat is regulated by law, 
to depart from the law. What safety have any of us in our 
persons, what security for our rights, if the law shall be set 
aside ? iJy what title do you, Q. Naso, sit in that cliair and 
preside in this judgment ? By what right, T. Attius, do you 
accuse, or da I defend ? Whence all the solemnity and pomp 
of judges, and clerks, an^l oHicers, of which this house is full? 
D His not all proceed from ilie law, whicli regulates the whole 
departments of tlie state ; whicli, as a comKfon bond, holds its 
members together; and, like the sJul within the body, actuates 
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and directs all the public functions 7"^ On what j^round, then 
dare you speak lightly of the law, or Inove that, in a criminal 
trial, judges should advance one step beyond what it permits 
them to go ? The wisdom of our ancestors has fcAind, that, as 
senators and magistrates enjoy higher dignities, and greater ad- 
vanb s than other members of-vne state, the law should also, 
wi^’ regard to them, be nmre strict, and the [furity and uncor- 
ruptedness of their morals be guarded by more severe sanctions 
But if it be your pleasure that this institution sliould be altered, 
if you wish to have the Cornelian law, concerning bribery, ex- 
tended to all ranks, then let us join, not in violating tlie law, 
but in proposing to have this alteration made hj a new law. 
My client, Cluentius, will be the foremost in Ihis measure, who 
now, while the old law subsists, rejected its defence, and rcquirctl 
his cause to be pleaded as if he had been bound by it. But, 
though he would not avail himself of the law, you are bound in 
justice not to stretch it beyond its proper limits.” 

Such is the reasoning of Cicero on this head; cloqueaL 
surely, and strong. As his manner is dilfuse, I have greatly 
abriuged it from the original, but have endeavoured to retain its 
force 

In the latter pari of the oration, Cicero treats of the other 
accusation that was brought against ClucMtius, of having 
poisoned Oppianicus. On tliis, it appears, his accusers tlMjm- 
sclves laid small stress ; having jdaced tlieii chiei* hope in over- 
whelming Cluentius wUli the oditnn of biibcry in tlic former 
trial; and;»<tlicrefore, on thispait of I lie cause, Cicero does not 
dwell long. lie sliows the iinpjobabibly of the \vholc tale 
which they related concerning tliis pretended poisoning, and 
makes it appear to be altogether destitute ot any shadow of 
proof. 

Nothing, therefore, remains but the peroration, or cpncliision 
of the wliole. In this, as indeed iJirouglidSt the whole of this 
oration, Cicero is uncommonly chaste, and, in the midst of 


* “ .\if Attius, indifrnum esse facimis, SI bcnatoi jiulicio (jueuqiMiii niciim- 
veneiit, legibuseuni tcLeri; si eques Romaniis hoc idem fetmit, non tenen. Ut 
tibi concedaiii, hoc indit^mim esse, tii mihi coiiredas nccesso eRt,ninlf esse indi^- 
nius, in ea civitate, quai iegibus leneatur, discedi a iet^ibuR. Hoc riiim viiieuluin 
est iiujiis dij^mlatis, qua; hruimur in repubbcd, hoc fimddinootiini jibettatis bic 
tons apqiiilatis ; mens, et animus, et consiiium, et sciitentia eivitatis posita in 
letjibiis, Ut corpoiaVostia sine mente, sit- civitas sme letfc, suis partibus, ut 
nerv'S ac saiij^uine et ineml)iiM, uti non potest. minbtri mapfistiatus ; 

Intel pi eteSjjud ices ; Ugoiii deuiqiic uleiiro oiniies siimis scivi, ut hber 
^sse possimiis. Quid est, Q. Naso, cm tu in hoc loco sedeas Ac.—c. 5S. 
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much warmth and earnestness, keeps clear of turgid declama- 
tion. The peroration turns on two points; the indignation 
which the character and conduct of Sassia ought to excite, and 
the coinpas.Uon due to a son, persecuted through his whole life 
by siicli a mother. He r^apitulates the crimes of Sassia ; her 
lewducss, her violation ole* jry decorum, her incestuous mar- 
riages, lier violence and cruelty. lie places, in the most odious 
light, the eagerness and fury which she had shown in the suit 5 
was carrying on against lier son ; describes her journey froiti 
Larinum to Rome, wiili a train of attendants, and a great store 
of moncr, that she might employ every nuitliod for circum- 
venting and oppressing him in this trial; while in the whole 
course of her journey, she was so detested, as to make a soli- 
tude wherever she lodged ; she was shunned and avoided by 
all; her company, and her very looks, were reckoned conta- 
gious ; the house was deemed ])olluted, which was entered into 
by so abandoned a woinan.^ To this he opposes the character 
of Cluentius, fair, unspotted, and respectable. Reproduces the 
testimonies of the magistrates oi‘ Larinum in his favour, given in 
the most ample and honourable manner by a public decree, and 
supported by a great concourse of the most noted inliabitants, 
who w^erc now present, to second everj tiling that Cicero could 
say in favour of Cluentius. 

“ Wherefore, judges,” In*, concludes, “ if jou abominate 
cri.i es stop Ihc triumph of tliis impious w'oinan, prevent this 
most unnatural mother from rcjcdcing in her son's blood. If 
you it/V'c virtue and worth, roli(;ve this unfortunaJt.e man, wlio 
for so many years has been exposed to most unjust reproach 
tlirougli tlic calumnies raised against liini by Sassia, Oppiani- 
cus, and all their adherents. Better i'ar had it been for him to 
have (iided his days at once ‘by the poison which Oppianicus 
had i>repared for hun, than to have escaped those snares, if he 
must stilT be oppressed by an odium wliicli I have showui to be 


• “ Citm appropinquate liitjus judieiiim ei iinntiatnin est, confestim Lie advo- 
lavit, ne aut icciisatoribus aut peciiuia testibus deesset ; ani ne forte 

mater hor sibi optati'isirnimi spcctaeulnm hujus souHiiiii atqiie Inct.is, et tanti 
Mpialoiis amilteiit. Jam veto quod itei Uoiiiatu Inijiis mulieris fui^&e existima- 
lis ? Qnod pro]»tci vieuntatem Aqiiinatiiim ot Venafraiiorum, ex muUis 
eompeii: fptos concarsus 10 Ins o'ppuli^? Qiiantos ct viroriim ot mtihcriim 
s^omilus esse iwtiw*? Muhciem qnaudaiii Laiuiu, atquc illam usque a mari su- 
pei '» Uomam p, 'firisci, euui iiiairiio eoiuitatu ct pcciinia, quo faciliiis ciicumvcnire 
judicto capitis, atqiie oppiwncre tiliiim possit. Ner^-o eiat*illonin], pa^ne dicuin, 
qiuii c\piaiiduui illuiu locum esse rabitiaretui qiiacuuqne ilia iter fecissit; 
iiciuo, quui ten am ipsaiu violari, qua* inkier cst oiunmin, veslij^iis cousceleratai 
luati’is putaiet. itaque niilio in oppulo ronsistendi ci potestai fuit ; nemo cx 
tot hospitibiis inventus o.^t, qui mm centagioKom adspeitus fiigcrcl/ — c. 67 -** 
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50 unjust. But in you be trusts, in your clemency and j our 
<'f|uity, that now on a full and fair liearin*^ .of this cause, you 
will restore liim to his honour ; you will restore him to lus 
fruuiils and fcllow-citizcns, of whose zeal and hi^h estinjptiou of 
Inin you have seen wsueli strong? proofs ; an^ will show; by your 
decision, that though faction and calunr j may reign for awhile 
in popular inertings and harangues, A\ Inal and judgment regard 
is paid to the truth onl^^.” 

I ha\c given only a skeleton of this oration of Cicero. 
What I have principally aimed at, was to show his disposition 
and method; his arrangi'ment of fa( Is, and the conduet and 
lorce of some of liis main aiguments. But, in order to have a 
iuil view oi the subject, and of the ait with whu<i the orator 
niai'iages it, recourse must be had to the oiigirial. Few of Ci- 
./\erf)’s orations coiilaiii a greater variety of facts and argumen- 
tations, which renders it difficult to aiialjze it fully. But for 
tills reason I clioose it, as an eveellent example of managing at the 
b.ir a complex and iiitiiealc cause, with older, ( Icgaiice, and force. 


LECTUIJE XXIX. 

i:loqufncr of thk i'iuumt. 

BlM’OUn treating of the slriu’turo and component paitsof 
a regular oration, I piuposed making some ’oli.scrvations on the 
])cculiar stiain, tlic distinguishing eliaracteis, of eacli of the 
tliree great kincb> ttf public speaking. 1 have already treated of 
tlic eloquence of popular assemblies, and of the eloquence of the 
bar. The subject which remains for. this lecture is, the strain 
and spirit of that eloquence whicli is suited to the pulpit. 

Let us begin with coiisidtVing the advantages and disadvan- 
tdges, which belong to this field of public speaking. The pttlpit 
has plainly several advantages peculiar to itsclt. The dignity, 
and importance of its subjects must be acknowledged superior 
to any other. They are such us ought to interest every one 
and can be biiiuglit home to every man’s heart ; and sucli as ad- 
mit, at the same time, both the highest embellishment in des rib- 
ing, and the. greatest vehemence and warmth in enforcing them 
The preacher has also great advantages in treating liis subjects. 
He speaks not to one a few judges, but f o a large assembly. 
He is secure from all interruption. He is oblige d to no replies, 
or extemporaneous efforts. He chooses his theme at leisure j 
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and comes to the public with all the assistance which the m 
accurate premeditation can give him. 

But together with these advantages, there are also peculiar 
dilficul^ies tliat attend the eloquence of the pulpit. The preaclier, 
it is true, has no trouble in contending with an adversary ; but 
then, debate and coikiiyijtion enliven genius, and procure atten- 
tion. The pulpit orator perhaps, in too quiet possession of 
his lie]<l. His subjects of discourse are, in tluunselves, noble 
and important ; but they are subjects trite and familiar. Tljey 
have for ages employed so many speakers, and so many pens ; 
tlu [ ublie car is so much accustomed to them, that it requires 
u>oi( than an ordinary power of genius to fix attention. No- 
thing wiihinethe reach of art is more difficult, than to bestow on 
what is common, the grace of novelty. No sort of composition 
whatever is su(5h a trial of skill, as where the merit of it lies 
wholly in the execution ; not in giving ajiy information that is 
new, not in convincing men of what they did not believe ; but in 
dressing truths which they knew, and of which they were before 
convinced, m such colours as may most forcibly affect their 
imagination, ami Jicart.j^ It is to bo considered, too, ).liat the 
subject of (be preacher generally confines him to abstract qualities^ 
to virtues and vices ; whereas, that of other popular speakers 
leads ilieui to treat of persons : which is a subject that com* 
monly interests the hearers more, and takes faster hold of the 
imaginat um. The preacher’s business is sob ly to make ^ou de- 
test the criiue. The pleader’s, to make ^ou detest the criminal. 
He describes a living person ; and with more facility rouses 
your indignation, broni these causes, it cuT/ies to pass, that 

• Wliat I have said on this subject, coincides very much with the observations 
made liy the fainons M. Bruyere, in his Mwnvb de Siecle, when he i# rompaiing 
tlie eloquence t f the pulpit to that of the bar. “ L'61oqueiice de la chan e, on ce 
qui y eiitre d’humani, et du talent de roiiiteur, est cach<[*e, coniine de peu de 
petsifinies, ct^'iuie dilik^'ile ex^’cutioii. 11 faiit raarchei par des^chemuis battiis, 
dire ce qui a w dit, et ce qiie I’on pr^voit que vous allez dire : les maticres sont 
giandes, iiiais usf'es et trivialcs; les pimcipes surs, inais donl les aiiditeiirs 
p6n£ti ent les conclusions d’line scule vue : il y entre des sujets qui sont sublime^ 
mais qai pent tiaiter le sublime?— Lc pr^oicateiir n’est point soutemi comine 
Tavocat par des faits toiijours nouveaiix, par de ditF6rens ^y^nemens, par des 
avent'ires inoines , ilne s’exerce point sui les questions douteuscs ; il nc lait point 
vuloir les viulentes conjectures, et Irs pi^^somptions ; toiites choses, n^^anraoins, 
q^i 61evcnt le i^^nie, lui donnent de la force et de I’^tendiie, et <jui contraignent 
bitn moiiis T^Ioquence, qu’elles ne lc fixent, et le dirigent. Il doit, au contiaire, 
lircr son disiours d’une source commune otoil toiitlemonde pnisse ; et s'il s’^carte. 
de res Ueux commnns, il n’est phis populaire ; il est^bstrait ou declamateur."— 
The inference which he draws from these reflections is very just — “ Il est plus 
ais6 de prfeeher que de plaider ; mais phis ditflrile de bien pr^cher que de bien 
pldider.” Les Caractcres, on Mmurs de ce Siccle 
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though we have a great number of moderately good preacliers, 
we have, however, so few that are singularly •eminent. We are 
still far from perfection in the art of preaching ; and perhaps 
there are few things in wldch it is moi:e difficult to excel,/ Tlie 
object, ho.wever, is noble, and worthy, up^n many accounts, of 
being pursued \vith zeal. « ^ ’ 

It may perliaps occur to some, diat preaching \m no proper 
subject of the art of elocpience. This, it may be said, belongs 
only to human studies and inventions : but the truths of religion, 
with the greater simplicity, and the less mixture of art they are 
set forth, are likely to prove the more successful. This objec- 
tion would have weiglit, if eloquence were, as the persons who 
make such an objection ,comraonly take it to be, ail ostentatious 
and deceitful art, the study of words and of plausibility only; 
-calculated do please, and to tickle the ear. But against this idea 
of eloquence, 1 have all along guarded. True eloquence is the 
art of placing truth in the most advantageous light for conviction 
and persuasion. This is what every good man who preaches the 
gospel not only may, but ought to have at heart It is most in- 
timately c innected with the success of his ministry; and were 
it needful, as assuredly^ it is not, to reason any further on this 
head, we might rdW to i\w discimrses of the prophets and 
apostles, as iriod(‘ls of the most sublime and persuasive elo- 
quence, adapted both to the imagination and the passions of 
men. 

An essential requisite in order to prc'ach well, is to have a 
just, and, at the same time, a fixed and habitual view of the end 
of preacliiiig. Lorain no art can any man execute well, v,ho has 
not a just idea of the end and object of tliat art. The end of all 
preaching is, to persuade men to become good. Every sermon, 
therefore, should bo a persuasive oration. Not but that the 
preacher is to instruct and to teach, to reason and .argue. All 

♦ What I say here, and in other passages, of our being far froJi perfection in 
the art of preaching, and of thcic being iew who are siiigulaily etnineiit in it, n 
to be always understood a« leferiing to an ideal view of the pcifection ot ilits 
ail, which none perhaps, since the days of the apostles, ever did, oi evei wiE 
reach. But in th^t degiee of the eloquence oi the pulpit, which promotes, in a 
considetable measure, the great end of edification, and gives a just title to high 
reputation and esteem, there are many who hold a very Jionoiii able lai.... I 
agree entirely in opinion with a candid judge (Br. Campbell on itlietoiic, book 
i, ch. 10.) who observes, that considciing how laie the talent of eloquence is 
among men, and considering all the disadvantages iindei which pi e<jchers labour, 
particularly from the frequonfy of this exercise, joined with the other dtihes of 
their office, to which fixed pastois aie obliged, thcic* is moic leason to won- 
der that we hear so many instructive, and even cloqiicut seiiiioii^, lhaii thal 
U'c hear io tew. , 
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persuasion, as I sliowed formerly, is to l)e founded on convlcticm 
The understanding must always be applied to in the first place, in 
order to make a lasting impression on tlie lieart ; and he who would 
work men's passions^ or influence their practice, without 
first giving them jus .principles, and enlightening tlieir minds, 
is no better than a declaimer. He may raise transient 
emotions, tfr kindle a passing ardour ; but can produce no solid 
or lasting efl'ect. At the same time, it must be remembered, 
that all the preacher’s instrueti(»fis arc to be of the practical 
kind: and that persuasion must ever be bis ultimate object. 
It iA not to discuss some abstruse point, that he ascends the 
pulpit 1 l is not to iilustiate sonic metajdij sic, al truth, or to 
inform men of something which they never heard Ix'fore ; but it is 
to make tlieni hvitcr men ; it is to give them, at once, clear views, 
and persuasive impressions of religious truth. The ehxpience 
of the pylpit, then, must be popular eloquence. One of llie first 
qualities of picaiiiing is to be popular; not in the sense of ac* 
Cuiiimodation to the Inmiours and prejmlices of the people 
(which tends only 'to make a ])reaclier contemptible,) but, in tlie 
true sense of the word, calculated to imiko impiession on the 
people ; to strike and to seize their liearjs. I sc.nqde not tliere- 
fore to assert, that the abstract ami philosophical mannei of 
preaching, however it may have sometimes been admired, is 
formed iqioii a v( ry faulty idea, and deviates widely from the 
bi d plan of pulpit eloquence. Ration d, indeed, a preacher 
ought alwa;ys to be ; lie must give his 'audience clear ideas on 
every subject, and enterlam lliem with sense, not with sound; 
but to be an accurate rcasoner will be small praise, if he be not 
a persuasive speaker also, 

Novv, it this be the p^ope^ idea of a sermon, a persuasive 
cu ation, one very matciial consequence follow s, that the preacher 
h‘ unbelt, ill or del to be successlul, must be a good man. In a 
preceding lecture, I endeavoured to show, tliat on no subject 
can miy man be truly eloquent, who does not utter the “ verm 
voces ab imo pectore,” wdio does not speak the language of bis 
own (‘onviction, and his own feedngs. If this holds, as in my 
opinion it does, in other kinds of public speaking, it certainly 
bolds ill the highest degree in preaching. There, it is of the ut- 
most consc(|uence that the speaker firmly believe both the truth 
and the ijnporiance of tliose principles which he inculcates 
on others ; and, not only that he belRive (hem speculatively, 
but have a lively and serious feeling of them. This will 
always give an earnrstness mid slrengtli, a fervour of 
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jjiely to his exhortations, superior in its effects to all the arts of 
studied eloquence; and, without it, the assinitance of art will 
seldom be ‘able to concctd the mere declaimer. A spiiit of true 
piety would prove the most effectual guard against tljose terrors 
which preacliers are apt to commit. It w(»ild make their dis- 
courses solid, cogent, and useful ; it )7ould prevent those frivo- 
lous and ostentatious harangues which have no othtV aim than 
merely to make a parade of speech, or amuse an audience ; and 
perhaps the dilliculty of attaining that pitch of habitual piety 
and goodness, which the perfection of pulpil eloqumice would 
require, and of uniting it witli that fliorough knowledge of the 
world, and those otluii* talents which aie requisite for excelling 
in the pulpit, is one of the great causes why so few arrive at 
very higli eminence in this sphere. 

The chief characteristics of the eloquence suited to tlie pul- 
pit, as distinguished from the other kinds of public speaking, 
appear to me to be these tw^o, gravily arubwarmth. Tiie serious 
iiaiure of tlie subjects belonging to the pulpit, requires gravity; 
♦heir importance to manlvind, requires wai nil h It is i’ar iloni 
being either easy or common to unite lln sc cliaracbus of elo- 
quence. The grave, when it is predominant, is apt to run into 
a dull uniform solemnity. The warm, when it wauls gravity, 
borders on the theatrical and light. Tlie union of the two must 
be studied by all preachers as of the utmost cons^cquciice, both 
in the ootnpositioii of their discouises, and in their manner of 
delivery. Gravity and wuinnth united, form tliat character of 
preaching wliicl* tlm French call onclion ; the affecting, pene- 
trating, interesting manner, flowing from a strong se^lS^bllIty of 
heart in the preacher to the imporlaiH*e of those truths which lie 
delivers, and an earnest desire that ifiey may make lull impres- 
sion or tlie hearts of his hearers. 

• Next to a just idea of the nature and object of pulpit elo- 
quence, the point of greatest importance to a }>r^cher, is a 
proper choice of the subjects on winch lie preaches. To give 
, rules for the choice of subjects for j$eriuons, belongs to the 
theological m^re than to the rhetorical cliair ; only, in general, 
they should be such as appear to the preacher to be the most 
useful, and the best accommodated to tlie circumstances or his 


audience. No man can be called eloquent, wlio speaks to an 
assembly on subjects, or in a strain, which none or few'^ of tliem 
copiprehend. Tlie unmeaning applause which the ignorant give 


to what is above their capacity^cominon sense, and common 
tjpfobity; must teach every mai^fo despise. Usefulness and true 
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eloquence always go together : and no man can long be reputed 
a good preacher who is not acknowhulged to be a useful one. 

The rules which relate to the conduct of the different parts 
of a sermon, the introduction, division, argumentative, and 
pathetic parts, I reserve till I come to treat of the conduct of a 
discourse in general ; but" some rules and observations, which 
respect a sermon as a particular species of composition, I shall^ 
now give, and I hope they may be of some use. / 

The first which J shall mention is^ to attend to the unity of a 
jermoii. Unity indeed is of great consequence in every compo- 
sition ; but in other discourses, where the choice and direction 
of the subject are not left to the speaker, it may be less in his 
power to preserve it. In a sermon, it must be always the 
preacher’s own fault if lie transgress it. What 1 mean by unity 
is, that there should be some one main point to which the w!io1j 
strain of tlie sermon should refer. It must not be a bundle of 
different subjects strung together, but one object must predomi- 
nate throughout. This rule is founded on what we all experi- 
ence, that tlie mind can fully attend only to one capital object 
at a time. By dividing, you always weaken the impression. 
Now this unity, witliout wliich no sermon can either have much 
beauty, or much force, does not require that there should be no 
divisions or s^arate heads in the discourse, or that one single 
thought should be, agaiu and again, turned up to the hearers in 
different lights. It is not to be understood in so narrov^ a sense : 
it admits of some variety ; it admits of underparts and appen- 
dages, provided always lliut so much unioi:i- '.»"d connexion be 
preserved, as to make the whole concur in some one impression 
upon the mind. I may employ, for instance, several difl’erent 
arguments to enforce the love of God ; I may also inquire, per- 
haps, iuto the causes of the decay of this virtue; still one great 
object is presented to the mind ; but if, because my text sajs,* 
“ He that loveth God, must love his brother also,” I should, 
therefore, mingle in one discourse arguments for the love of 
God and for the love of our neighbour, I should offend unpar* 
donably against unity, and leave a very loose and. confused im- 
pression on the hearers’ minds. 

In the second place, sermons are always the more striking, 
and commonly the more useful, the more precise and particular 
' Jie subject of them is. This follows, in a. great measure, from 
what I was ^’ust now illustrating. Though a general subject is 
capable of being conducted with a considerable degree of unity, 
yet that unity can never be so complete as in'" a particular one 
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The impression made must always be more uikleterminate ; and 
the instruction conveyed will, commonly too, be less direct and 
convincing. General subjects, indeed, such as the excellgncy of 
the pleasures of religion, are often chosen Jly young preachers, 
ik the most showy,,and the easiest to be handled ; and doubtless, 
general views of religion are not to be neglected, as i)n several 
occasions they have great propriety. But these are not the 
subjects most favourable for producing the high eflbcts of 
preaching. They fall in’ almost unavoidably with the beaten 
track of common-place thought. Attention is mucii more com- 
manded by seizing some particular view of a great subject, 
some single interesting topic, and diieoting to thtit point the 
whole force of argument and eloquence. To recommend some 
one grace or virtue, or to in\cigh against a jiarticular vice, fur^- 
nishes a subject not deficient in unity or precision ; but if wc 
confine ourselves to that \irtue or vice as assuming a particular 
aspect, and consider it as it appears in certain characters, or 
afl'ects certain situations in life, the subject becomes still more 
interesting. The execution is, 1 admit, more difficult, but the 
merit and the (dfect are higher. 

In the third place, never .study to say all that can be said 
upon a subject ; no error is gn'alor than this. Select the most 
useful, the most striking and persuashe topics wIikIi the text 
suggests, and rest the discourse ujion these. If the doctrines 
wdiich ministers of the Gospel preach w^ere altogether new to 
their liearcrs, it might be requisite for them to be exceedingly 
full on every lest there should be any hazard of Hieir 

not affording complete information. But it is much less for the 
sake of information than of persuasion, that discourses are de- 
livered from the pulpit : and nothing is more opposite to persua- 
sion, than an unnecessary and tedious fulness. There are 
always some things wdiich the preacher may suppose to be 
known, and some things which he may only slightly touch. If 
»he seek to omit nothing which his subject suggests, it will una- 
voidably happen that he will encumber it, and weaken its force. 

In studying "a sermon, he ought to place himself in the situa- 
tion of* a serious hearer. Let him’ suppose the subject ad 
dressed to himself: let him consider what views of it would 
strike him most; what arguments would be most likely to 
persuade him; what ps(/*ts of it would dwell most upon his 
mind. Let these be employed as his principal materials ; and 
in these it is most likely his genius will exert itself with the 
greatest vigour. Tlie spinning and wire-drawing mo(ie> which 
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ia not uncommon among preachers, enervates the noblest trutlis 
It may indeed be a consequence of observing the rule which 
I am uow giving, that fewer , sermons will be preached upon 
one text than is soi\etimes done ; but this will, in my opinion, 
be attended with no di^dvantage. I know no benefit that 
crises from introducing a whole system of religious truth under 
every lext. The simplest and most natural method, by far, is 
to choose that view of a subject to which the text principally 
leads, and to dwell no longer on the text, than is snllicient for 
discu«?<?ing the subject in tliat view, which can commonly be done* 
with suflicieiit profoundness and distinctness, in one or a few 
discourses : Ifor it is a very false notion to imagine, that they 
always preach the most profoundly, or go the deepest into a 
subject, who dwell on it the longest. On the contrary, that 
tedioits circuit which some arc ready to take in all their illus- 
trations, is very frequently owing, cither to their want of dis- 
cernment for perceiving what is most important in the subject; 
or to their want of ability for jdacing it in the most proper point 
of view. 

In the fourth pla<*c, sludy above all things to render your 
instructions interesting <o the hearers. This is the great trial 
and mark of true genu^s for the eloquence of ilie pulpit : for 
nothing is so fatal to sUc(ess in wcacliing, as a dry manner. 
A dry sernmn can never be a good oiie. In order to preach in 
a 1 interestmg manner, iipicli will depend u])Oii the delivery of a 
discourse ; for the manner in whicli a mai^peaks, is of tlie 
utmost consequence for alfecting liis audience ; but much will 
also depend oi? the composition of the discourse. Correct lan- 
guage, and elegant description, are but the secondary instruments 
of preaching in an interesting manner. The great secret lies, 
in bringing liOiAc all that is spoken to the hearts of the hearers, 
so as to make every nuin think that the preacher is addressing 
him in particular. Fbr this end, let him avoid all intricate rea- 
sonings ; avoid expressing liimself in general speculative propo- 
sitions or laying down practical truths in an abst^ct metaphysi- 
cal maiiner. As much as ’possible, the discourse ought to be 
carried on in the strain of direct address to the audience ; not 
in* the strain of one Avriting qn essay, but of one speaking to 

wiultUude, and studying to mix what is called application, 
or what lias an immediate reference to' practice, witii the doc- 
trinal and didactic parts of the sermon. 

It will be of much advantage to keep always in view the dif- 
ferent agesq cliaracterS; and conditions of men, and to accommo- 
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dale directions and exliortations to these difl'erent cla.^'scs oi 
hearers. Whenever you brinj; forth what a man feels to touch 
his own character, or to suit his own circumsUmces, you arc 
sure of interesting him. No study is more necessary for t’iis 
purpose, than tlie study of liiiman life, aiyl the human lioart. To 
be able to unfold the heart, and to discover a man to himstlf, in 
a lijijht in which he never, saw his Jfwri character before, produces 
a wonderful effect. As Ion as the preacher lio\crs in a cloiul 
of {j^eneral observations, and descends not to trace the ])articular 
lines and features of manners, the audience ai*c apt to think 
themselves unconcerned ui the description. It is the striking 
accuraf ^f moral characters (hat ^i\(‘s the chief poucr and 
effect preacher’s discourse. Hence, exauif](^s founded on 
historical facts, and drawn from real life, of which kind tlie 
Scriptures afford many, always, when tlicy are well chosen, com- 
.. mand hi^li attention. No favourable opportunity of introducinjj 
those sliould be omitlod. They correct, in some degrees, that 
disadvantage to wdiieh I before observed preaching is subjcct,of 
being confined lo treat of ([iialilics in the abstract, not of persons, 
and place the wedght and mdity of religious truths in the most 
^.onvineiiig light. Perhaps the most Ijeanlitiil, and among the 
most useful sermons ol auj, timugh, indeed, the most diilicult 
in composition, are such as are wholly characteustical, or founded 
oil the illustration of some peculiar characler, or remarkable 
piece ot history, in the sacnul writings ; liy pursuing which one 
can trace, and lay open, some of the most secret windings of 
man’s heart. Other topics of preaching iiave been much beaten ; 
but tliis is a ^hicli, wide in itself, has hitherto been little 
ejiplored by the conij)osers ol sermons, and possesses all the ad« 
vantages of being eurions, new, find highly useful. Eisho]) 
Butler’s sermon on the charader of Balaam, will give an idea of 
that sort of preaching which I have in my eye. 

In the fifth and last place, let me add caution against •tak- 
ing the model of preaching from particular fashions thni chance 
to have the vogue. These are torrents that swtH to-day, and 
will have spent tliemselves by to-morrow* jJometimes it is the 
taste of poetic|il preacliing, sometimes of philosophical, that has 
the fashion on its side ; at one time it must be all palhcti'*, 
at another time all argumentative, according as sonic e^dehrated 
preacher has set the example. Each of these inodes, in tlie , 
extreme, is very faulty; and he who conforms hmistlf to any 
of iliem, will both crarnp genius, and corrupt it. It is tlie uni- 
versal taste of mankind, which is subject to no sucli changing 
• 2 c 
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modeg^ that alone is entitled to possess any authority; and this 
will never give its sq,nction to any strain of preaching, but 
what is founded on human nature connected with usefulness, 
adapted to ^he proper idea of a sermon, as a serious persua^ 
sive oration, delivered a multitude in order to make them 
better men. Let a preacher form liimself upon this standard, 
and keep it close in his eye,\rid he will be in % much surer 
road to reputation, and success at last, than by a servile com- 
pliance with any popular taste, or transient humour of his 
hearers. Truth and good sense are firm, and will establisti 
themselves ; mode and humour are feoble and fluctuating- Let 
him ntver follow implicitly, any one example ; or become a ser- 
vile imitatoi of^any preacher, however much admired. From 
various examples, he may pick up much for his improvement ; 
some he may prefer to the rest ; but the servility of imitation ex- 
tinguishes all genius, or rather is a proof of the entire want 
of genius. 

With respect to style, that which the pulpit recpiires, must 
certainly, in the first place, be very perspicuous. As discourses 
spoken there, are calculated for the instruction of all sorts of 
hearers, plainness and simplicity should reign in them. All un- 
usual, swoln, or high-sounding words, should be avoided ; es- 
pecially all words that are merely poetical, or merely philosophi- 
cal. Young preachers arc apt to be caught with the glare of 
these ; and in young composers the error may be excusable ; 
b«'t they mry be assured that it is an error, and proceeds from 
tlieir not having yet acquired a correct taste. Dignity of ex- 
pression, indeed, the pulpit requires in a hia>> degree ; notliing 
that is mean or grovelling, no low or vulgar phrases, ought on 
any account to be admitted. But this dignity is perfectly con- 
sistent w’th simplicity. The words employed may be all plain 
words, easily understood, and in common use ; and yet the style 
may "be abundantly dignified, and, at the same time, very lively 
and animated. For a lively and animated style is extremely 
suited to the pulpit. The earnestness which a preacher ought 
to feel, and the grandeur and importance of his subjects, justily 
and often require warm and glowing expressions. ^ He not only 
nuay employ metaphors and comparisons, but, on proper oc- 
casions^ may apostrophise the saint or the sinner ; may personify 
c^ii^animate objects, break out into bold exclamations, and in gen- 
eral, has the command of the most passippate figures of speech. 
But on this subject, of the proper use and management of figures, 
I have insisted so fully m former lectures, that I have no occasion 
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ttow to give particular directions ; unless it be only to rccai to 
mind ' that most capital rule, never to employ strong figures, 
or a pathetic style, except in cases where the subject leads to 
them, and where the speaker is impelled to the use of them by 
native unaffected warmth. / ^ 

The language of sacred Scripture, properly employed, is a 
great ornament to sermons. It i4ay be employed, either in the 
way of quotation, or allusion. Direct quotations* brought from 
Scripture, in order to support what tlie preacher inculcates, 
both give authority to his doctrine, and render his discourse 
more solemn and venerable. Allusions to remarkable passages, 
or expressions of Scripture, when introduced with propriety, 
have generally a pleasing efl‘ect. Tliey afforc^ the preacher a 
fund of metaphorical expression wliicli no other composition en- 
joys, and by means of which he can vary and enliven his style. 
-But he must take care that all such allusions be natural and 
easy ; for if they seem forced, they approach to the nature of 
conceits * 

In a sermon, no points or conceits should appear, no affected 
smartness and quaintness of expression. These derogate muoh 
from the dignity of the pulpit ; and give lo a preacher the air of 
foppishness, which he ought, above all things to shun. It is 
rather a strong expressive style than a sparkling one that is to bo 
studied. But we must beware of imagining that w-*- render style 
strong or expressive, by a constant and multiplied use of epithets. 
This is a great error. Epithets have often great beauty and 
force. But if we introduce them into every sentence, and string 
many of thei 4 tpo^ether to one object, in place of strengthening, 
we clog and enfe^Ie style; in place of illustrating the image, 
we render it confused and indistinct. He that tells me “ of this 

• Bishop Sherlock, when showing, that the views of reason have been enlarp^ed, 
and the principles of natural religion illnstrated, by the discoveries of Chris- 
tianity, attacks unbelievers for the abuse they make of these advantage^ in the 
following manner : “ What a return do we make for those blessings we have re- 
ceived ! How disrespectfully do we treat the Gospel of Chiist, to which we owe 
that clear light both of reason and nature which we now enjoy, when we endea- 
lirotir to set np reason and nature in opposition to it ! Ought the withered hand^ 
which Christ has restored and made whole, to be lifted up against him V* Vol. i. 
disc. 1. This allnsion to a noted miracle of our Lord's, appears to me happy aud 

elegant. Dr. Seed is remarkably fond of allusions to Scripture style; I 'lthe 
fiometimes employs such as are too fanciful and strained. As when he says 
(Serm. iv.) “No one great virtue will come single ; the virtues, that be her fel/owM 
wiU hear her e&ntpany with Joy and gladness :** alluding to a passage in the forjj- 
fifth Psalm, which relates to the virgins, the companions of the king's daughter. 
And (Serm. xiii.) having laid, that the universities have justly been called the 
eyes of the nation, he adds, ** and if the eyes of the nation be evU^ ike tfihdU bodv 
efUm^id he MlefdaxUamk* - 
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pi^risbingf mutable, and traUsitbry world by all the^e three 
epithets, does not give me so strong an idea of what be would 
eonvey, as if he had used one of them witli propriety, i coiv- 
dttde this head with an advice, never to have what may be 
called a favAirite expresjl^on ; for it shows affectation, and becomes 
disgusting. Let not any expression, which is remarkable for 
its lustre or beauty, occur ti|ice in the same discourse. The 
repetition of it betrays a fondness to shine, and at the same time, 
carries the appearance of a barren invention. 

As to the question, whether it be most proper to write ser.- 
mons fully, and commit them accurately to memory, or to study 
only the matter and thoughts, and trust the expression, in part 
at least, to the flelivery ? I am of opinion, that no universal 
rule ran here be given. The choice of either of these methods 
must be left to preachers, according to their different genius. 
The expressions which come warm and glowing from the mind, 
during the fervour of pronunciation, will often have a superior 
grace and energy to those which are studied in the retirement 
of the closet. But then, lliis fluency and power of expression 
cannot, at all times, be depended upon, even by those of the 
readiest genius ; and by many can at no time be commanded, 
when overawed by the presence of an audience. It is proper 
therefore to begin, at least, the practice of preaching, with wri- 
ting as accurately as possible. This is absolutely necessary 
in the beginning in order to acquire the power and habit of 
correct speaking, nay, also of corrc-/^ thinking, upon religious 
subjects. I am inclined to go further, and to say, that it is 
proper not only to begin thus, but also to continue, as long 
as the habits of industry last, in the practic^fe frblh of writing 
and committing to memory. Relaxation in this particular is 
so common, and so ready to grow upon most speakers in the 
pulpit, tliat there is little occasion for giving any cautions 
against the extreme of overdoing in accuracy. 

Of pronunciation or delivery, I am hereafter to treat apart. 
All tlmt I shall now say upon this head is, that the practice of 
reading sermons, is one of the greatest obstacles to the elo- 
quence of the pulpit in Great Britain, where alone this prac-? 
ti^e prevails. No discourse, which is designed to be persuasive, 
can bave the same force when read, as when spoken. The com- 
mon people all feel this, and their prejudice against this prac- 
tice is not without foundation in nature. What is gained 
hereby in point of correctness, is not equal, I apprehend, to 
what is last in point of persuasion and force, T^ey, whose 
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oieinories are not able to retain tlie whole of a discoarae> 
might aid thomselves considerably by ‘short notes lying be** 
fore tfaem^ which would allow them to preserve, in a great 
measure, the freedom and ease of one ^ho speaks./ 

The French and English writers of sermons proceed upon 
very different ideas of the eloq ience of the pulpit ; and seem 
indeed to have split it betwixt them. A French* sermon is, for 
the most part, a w^arm animated exhortation ; an English one, 
is a piece of cool instructive reasoning. The French preachers 
address themselves chiefly to the imagination and the passions ; 
tlie English, almost solely to the understanding. It is the 
anion of these two kinds of composition, of tlje French earnest- 
ness and warmth, with the English accuracy and reason, that 
would form, according to my idea, the model of a perfect ser- 
mon. A French sermon would sound in our ears as a florid^ 
and, often, as an enthusiastic, harangue. The censure which, 
in fact, the French critics pass on the English preachers is, that 
they are philosophers and logicians, but not orators.^ The de- 
fects of most of the French sermons are these : from a mode 
that prevails among them of taking their texts from the lesson 
of the day, the connection of the (ext with the subject is often 
unnatural and forced ;-j- their applications of Scripture are 
fanciful rather than instruSlfve ; their method is stiff* and cram- 
ped, by their practice of dividing their subject always either into 
three, or two, maiii points ; and their composition is in general 
too diffuse, and consists rather of a very few thoughts spread 
out, and highly wrought up, than of a rich variety of senti- 
ments. *Admitti1ig, however, all these defects, it cannot be de- 
nied, that their sermons are formed upon tlie idea of a persua- 
sive popular oration ; and therefore I am of opinion they may be 
read with benefit. 

Among the French Protestant divines, Saurin is the most 
distinguished : he is copious, eloquent, and devout, though too 
ostentatious in his manner. Among the Roman Catholics, the 
two most eminent are, Bourdaloue and Massillon. It is a sub- 
ject of diijpute among the French critics, to which of these the 

• “Xes sermons sont, suivant notre m^thode, de vrais discours orotoi es; et 
non pas, comme chez les Anglois, des discussions m^taphysiques plus convenables 
& mto acad^mie, qu'aitx assemblies populaires qui se forment dans nos temples, 
et qn’il s'ag^t d*instrnir» des devoirs du Chritianisme, d*encooraq<^r, de consqler, 
d*idlfier*'’-^Uhitoriqq^ ^rancoise, par M. Crevier, tom. i. p. 134. 

t One off Massillon’s best sermons, that on the coolness and lanfraoir with 
Whiih Christians perform^ the duties of religion, is preached from Ltdse dBi 
And he arose out of the e^nagogue^ md entered into Smon*8 houte : and ttife*e " 

mother teas taken with a gi*eat/eeer 
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Itrefflreaei^ i«i ii)ie, and of them has him pwtisang. liour- ^ 
dalooB^. the^r attribute* moTe BoUdity and close reasoniq^V'^o 
M«94^1on» a more pleasing and engaging manner. Boardaloiub’f 
is mdeed a great reasoi^r, and inculeates his doctrines vitii' 
mneli.geal, piety, and earnestness; but his style is verbose, he 
is disagreeably full of quotations from the fathers,‘nnd he wants 
imagination. Massillon has more grace, more sentiment, and, 
in my opinion, every way more genius. He discovers much 
knowledge both of the world and of the human heart ; he is pa- 
thetic and persuasive ; and, upon the whole, is perhaps the most 
eloquent writer of sermons which modern times have produced.* 

* In onler to give an idea of that kind of eloquence wldch ts employed by 
the French preachers, T shall insert a passage liom Massillon, which, in the 
Fincyclop^die, (article Eloquence,) Is extolled by Voltaire, \«ho was the author 
of that article, as the chct-d'oeiivie, equal to an> thing of which either ancient 
or modern times can boast. The subject ol the seiraon is, the small number of 
those who shall be saved. The strain of the whole discourse is extremely se^ 
rlous and animated, but when the oiator came to the passage which follows, 
Voltaire informs us, that the whole assembly were moved ; that by a sort of 
iilvolantary motion, they started up fiom their seats, and that such murrnut'a 
of siu'prise and acclamations arose, as disconcerted the speaker, though they 
increased the effect of his dtscoiiisc. 

** Je ni'arrete d. vons, mes freres, qui ^tes ici assembles. Je ne parle plus 
dll reste des homines ; je voiis regarde comine si vous 6tiez seuls sur la terra : 
void la pens6e qui iifoccupe ct qui m’£*pouvante. Je suppose que c^est ici 
votre dernii^re heme, et la fin dc rnnivers, que les cU*ux vont s'ouvrir survds 
tfetes, J^stts-Christ paroitre dans sa gloiie au milieu de ce temple, et que vous 
li'y £tes assembles que pour Tatt^^ndie, cormie des cnminels trcmblans, a qui 
Ton va pronoucer, ou nne sentence de gi<icc, on un aii6t de morte ^temelle. 
€a; vous avez beau vous flatter; vous inoutrez trds que vous 6tes aujourd’btd. 
Tons ces d^sirs de ohangement qui vous amusent, vous amuserPnt jusqu’au 
lit de la mort : e’est Tcxp^ricnco de tons Ics siccles. Tout oe giip vous trouverez 
alors en vous de nouveau, sera peut-6tre uii compte plu/^and qite celui quo 
vons auriez aujoiirdMiui d rendre ; et sui re que vous senez, si Ton venoit vous 
juger dans ce moment, vous pouvez presque decider ce qui vous aaivera au 
sortir de la vie. 

“ Or, je vous le demanJe, et je vous le deniande frapp6 de terreiir, ne s^pa^ 
I'lmt pas en ce point mor sort dii v6tre, et me mettant dans la m6me disposition, 
ou je souhalte quo vous entiiez ; je vous demaiide, douc, si J£sus-Christ parpis* 
aoitdans ce temple, au milieu de cette assembl^e, la plus auguste de Tumveri, 
fipor nous juger, pour fairc la terrible discernement des bones et des brebls, 
eroyez-voas que le plus grand nombie de tont,cc qiie nous somipes ici, ffit ptac^ 
i Jft droite? Croyez-vous que les choses dii moins fassent ^gales ? croyez- 
Whs yii*il bV troiivkt seuleinent due justes, que le Seigneur ne pent trouWr 
autrefois on cinq villes toutes enti^res ? Je vous le demandc ; Wus Tignqjrei^, 
^et je Tlguore moi-meme* Yotis seui, O moo Dieu! connoissez, qui vous^ap* 
patjtSpnitent,^Mes fieies, notre part est presque assur^e, et nous n*y p||^- 
sons paSv < Qtiand rneme dans cette terrible separation qiii se fera nn jopr. It 
tie^evpit y avoir q«i*un seal pecheur de cette assembl^e dacdt6 de^ ripro^l^lt 
et TOtx dll del viendroit nous en assurer ^ans ce tentpltt sample ; 
HoiAggmshe craiadroit d'i&tre des malheureux? qufde nous ne retpibl^ltr 
^ cotfseteuee, pour examiner si sea crimes n’ont pas 
lif qui de naps, saisi4etVayenr,ne domanderpU pas ^ 

itrefbis Ics ap6lres; Selgtieur, ne seioit-ce pas moif Sonnaes-nous sageaf 
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^ Httring the period that preceded the restoration of King 
Charles ll., the sermoas of tire English j^vines abounded With 
scholastic casuistical theology. They were full of minute divi- 
sions, and subdmsiotis, and scraps of learning in the didactic 
part ; , but to these were joined very warla pathetic fijfidresses to 
the consciences of the hearers, in the applicatory part of the 
sermon. Upon the restoration, preaching assayed a more cor- 
rect and polished form. It became disencumbered from the pe- 
d^jUtry and scholastic divisions of the sectaries ; but it threw 
out also their warm and pathetic addresses, and established it- 
self wholly upon the model of cool reasoning, and rational in- 
struction. As the dissenters from the church continued to pre- 
serve somewhat of the old strain of preachkig, this led tlie 
established clergy to depart the farther from it. Whatever was 
^earnest and passionate, either in the composition or delivery of 
sermons, was reckoned enthusiastic and fanatical ; and hence 
that argumentative manner, bordering on the dry and unpersua- 
sive, which is too generally the character of English sermons^ 
Nothing can be more correct upon that model than many 
of thcni are; but the model itself on which they arc form- 
ed, is a confined and imperfect one. Dr. Clark, for in- 
stance, every where abounds in good sense, and tlie most clear 
and accurate reasoning ; his applications of Scripture ate 
pertinent ; his style is always perspicuous, and often elegant j 
he instructs and he convinces ; in what then is he deficient ? In 
nothing, except in the power of interesting and seizing the 
heart. He shows you what you ought to do ; but he excites not 
the desire of it : he treats man as if he were a being of 
pure intellect, without imagination or passions. Archbishop 


nuid chers auditeurs? Peut-vtre que panni tous ceiix qui rn'entendent, il ne se 
trOilvera pas dix jnstps ; pent-ctre s'en trouvera-t-il encore moins. Que sait-jc, 
O miHi Dieu ! jc n'5se regarder d’un ceil fixe les abimes de vos jugen^pns et de 
votrt Justice ; peut-etre ne s'en trotivera-t-il qu’ un seul ; et cc danger nc vous 
tbiicfae point, mon cher auditenr ? et vous croyez dtre ce seal heureux dans Je 
Itfand Sombre qui p^rira ? vous qui avez moins sqjet de le croire que tout 
autre ; vous sur qui seul la sentence de mort devroit tomber. Grand Dieu * que 
Ton coUntit yeu dans le inonde les terreurs de votre loir^&t'.— After this 
awakening and alarming exhortation, the orator comes with propriety to this 
practical improvement: ‘^MaU que conclure de ces grandes vCriUs? Qn'it 
fgfit d'6se8p£rer de son salut? A Dieu ne plaise ; II n'y a que Timpie, qui pour 
>e oihner sui ses d^sordires, tache id de conclure en secret que tous les hommei 
'pirtWint ContmC lui : ce ne doit pas £tre 14 le fruit de ce dUcours : mais de 
d4tr0fUper de. cette er(je^ si ualversdie, qu’on pent fhire cc que tous lea mima 
font; et que Tusage eit une voie sure ; mais de vous conraincre que pmir^ m 
aauver. It font ae ftUtmguer dea autres ; 4 tre singulier, vivre 4 part 4u Ulil^ea. 4ti 
luoiide^et pe pit r^sam^tlcr 4 la foii|e.*’^ermeos de MAstiit.oir, voh Iv.* ^ 
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Tillotdon’s manner is more free and warm, and he approaches 
nearer than most of the English divines to the character Jaf popu- 
lar speaking. Hence he is, to this day, one of the best models 
we have for preaching. We must not indeed consider him in 
the light o8 a perfect Vator : his composition is too loose and 
remiss ; his style too feeble, and frequently too flat, to deserve 
that high character ; but tlier^is in some of his sermons so much 
warmth and earnestness, and through them all there runs so 
much ease and perspicuity, such a vein of good sense and sin- 
cere piety, as justly entitle him to be held as eminent a preacher 
as England has produced. 

Tti Dr, Barrow, one admires more the prodigious fecundity 
of Ills invention,# and the uncommon strength and force of hia 
conceptions, than the felicity of his execution, or his talent in 
composition. We see a genius far surpassing the common, 
peculiar indeed almost to himself; but that genius often shoot- 
ing wild and unchastised by any discipline or study of elo- 
quence. 

I cannot attempt to give particular characters of that great 
number of writers of sermons which this and the former age have 
produced; among whom we meet with a variety of the most re- 
spectablesnaines. We find in their composition much that de- 
serves praise ; a great display of abilities of difierent kinds, 
much good sense and piety, stiong reasoning, sound divinity, 
and useful instruction ; tliough, \\\ steneral, the degree of elo- 
quence bears not, perhaps, equal proportion to the goodness of 
tjie matter. Bishop Atternary deserves to be particularly men- 
tio led as a model of correct and beautiful stj^Ur-^besides having 
the merit of a wanner and more eloquent strain of writing in 
some of his sermons, ihsin is ^commonly met with. Had Bishop 
Butler, in place of abstract philosophical essays, given ns 
more sermons in tlte strain of those two excellent ones which 
he has •composed ujuin Self-deceil, and upon the character of 
Balaam, we should then liave pointed him out as distinguished 
for that species of characteristical sermons which I before re*-, 
commended. 

Though the %vritings of the English divines are very proper 
to be read by such as are designed for the church, I must cau- 
tion them against making too much use of them, or transcribing ■ 
lar^e passages qf them into the sermons they compose. Such 
as once ipdidga themselves in tliis practice,tiWiU never^havc any 
fund of their own. Infinitely better it is, to venture into the 
pulpit with thoughts and expressions which have occurred to 
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themselves, tho^gll of inferior beauty, than to disfigure their 
compositiions by borrowed and ill-sorted ornaments^ which, to a 
judicious eye, will be always in hazard of discovering their own 
poverty. When a preacher sits down to write on any ^subject, 
never let him begin with seeking to consult all who have written 
on the same text or subject. This, if he consult many, will throw 
perplexity and confusion into his ideas ; and, if he consults only 
one, will often warp him insensibly into his method, whether it 
be right or not. But let him begin with pondering the subject 
in his^owii thoughts ; let him endeavour to fetch materials from 
within ; to collect and arrange his ideas, and form some sort of 
a plan to himself, which it is always proper to put down in 
writing. Then, and not till then, he may inquire ho^ others have 
treated the same subject. By this means, the method, and the 
leading thoughts in the sermon, are likely to be his own. These 
thbilghls he may improve by comj^aring them with the track of 
sentiments which others Iiave pursued ; some of their sense he 
may, without blame^ incorporate into his composition ; retaining 
always his own words and style. This is fair assistance : all 
beyopd is plagiarism. 

On tlie whole, never let the capital principle, with which we 
set out at first, be forgotten, — to keep close in view the great 
end for which a preacher mounts the pulpit ; even to infuse good 
dispositions into his hearers, to persuade them to serve God, 
and to become better men. Let this always dwell on his mind 
when he is composing, and it will difiuse through his composi- 
tions that spirit which will render them at once esteemed and 
useihl. The most us^fj^l preacher is always the best, and will 
not fail ot being esteemed so. Embellish truth only, with a view 
to gain it the more full and free admission into your hearers' 
minds, and you-r ornaments will, in that case, be simple, mascu- 
line, natural. The best applause, by far, which a preacher can 
receive, arises from the serious and deep impressions which Ins 
discourse leaves on those who hear it. The finest encomium, 
perhaps, ever bestowed on a preacher, was given by Louis 
3 lIV. to the eloquent Bishop of Clermont, Father Massillon, 
whom I before mentioned with so much praise. After hear- 
ing liiin preach at Versailles, he said to him, “ Father, I have 
heard maiiy great orators in this chapel ; I have been highly 
pleased with them ; but for you, whenever I hear you, I go 
away displeased with jvffseif ; for I see more of my own 
character.^ 5 , 
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CriTICAL EXAMINATION OF A SERMON OF BISHOP 
ATTEKBUKY'S. 

TtiP last lecture was employed in observations on the 
peculiar and distin^^uisbing characters of the eloquence proper 
for the pulpit. But as rules and directions, when delivered in 
the abstract, are never so useful as when they are illustrafld by 
particular instances, it may, perhaps, bo of some benefit 
Uiose who are designed for the church, that I should analyze 
Euglisli semlon, and consider the matter of it, together with the 
manner. For this purpose I have chosen Bishop Mterbury, as 
ray example, who is deservedly accounted one of our most elo- 
quent writers of sermons, and whom I mentioned as such in the 
last lecture. At the same time, he is more distinguished for ele- 
gance and purity of expression, than for profoundness of thought. 
His style, though sometimes careless, is, upon the whole, neat 
and chaste ; and more beautiful than that of most writers of 
sermons. In his sentiments he is not only rational, but pious 
and devotional, which is a great excellency. The sermon which 
I have singled out, is, that upon Praise and Thanksgiving, the 
first sermon of the first volume, which is reckoned one of his 
best. In examining it, it is necessary that I should use full 
liberty, and, togetlier villi the beauties, point out any defects 
that occur to me in the matter, as veil as in the style. 

Psalm 1. 14, OJfer unto God *i7umksgmug, 

V 

Among llie many 'excellences of this jtious rollection of 
Ity'nns, for wliicb so particular a value hath been .set upon it by 
tlie c^m ''ll ot God in all ages, this is nut the least, that the true 
pfice of duties is there justly stated : men am called off from 
resting in the outward show of religion, in ceremonies and 
ritual observances ; and taught rather t > practise (that which 
was shadowed out by these rites, and to which they are designed 
to lead,) sound inward piety and virtue. <» 

“ The several composers of these hynms were propAets ; per- 
sons whose busine.ss it was, not only to foretel events for the 
benefit of the church in succeeding times, but to correct and 
reform also what was amiss among that-race of men with whom 
they lived and conversed; to preserve a foolish peopta trom 
idolatry false, worship; to rescue (ha law from corrupt 
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glossest and superstitious abuses ; and to put men in mind of 
(what they are so willing to forget) that etynal and invaria- 
ble rule, which was before these positive duties, would continue 
after them, and was to.be observed, even then, in preference to 
tliem. ^ ^ 

The d^scha^ge^ I say, of this part of the prophetic office 
taking up so much room in the book of Psalms, this hath been 
orl^reason, among many others, why they have always been so 
highly esteemed ; because we are from hence furnished with a 
proper reply to an argument commonly made use of by unbe- 
lievers, who look upon all revealed religions as pious frauds 
and impostures, on the account of the prejudices they have en- 
tertained in relation to that of the Jews ; the whole df which they 
first suppose to lie in external performances, and then easily 
persuade themselves, that God could never be the author of such 
a mere piece of pageantry and empty formality ; nor delight in a 
wprship which consisted purely in a number of odd unaccount- 
able ceremonies. Which objection of theirs, we should not 
be able thoroughly to answer, unless we could prove (chiefly out 
of the Psalnis, and other parts of the prophetic writings) that 
the Jewish religion was somewhat more than bare outside and 
show ; and that inward purity, and the devotion of the heart, 
was a duty then, as well as now.** 

This appears to me an excellent introduction. The thought 
op ;^hich it rests is solid and judicious ; that in the book of 
Psajms, the attention of men is called to the moral and spiritual 
part of religion ; and the Jewish dispensation thereby vindicated 
from the suspicion of 'Requiring nothing more from its votai'ics, 
than the observance of the external rites and ceremonies of the 
law. Such views of religion are proper to be often displayed ; 
and deserve to be insisted on by all who wish to render preach- 
ing cpnducive to the great purpose of promoting righteousness 
and virtue. The style, as far as we have gone, is not only filse 
from faults, but elegant and happy. 

It is a, great beauty in an introduction, when it can be made 
to turn on some thought, fully brought out and illustrated; 
especially if that thought has a close connexion with the follow- 
ing discourse, and, at the same time, does not anticipate any 
thing thht is afterwards to be introduced in a more proper place. 
This introduotioh of Atterbury’s has all these advantages. The ^ 
enqpnuum which he makes on the strain of David's Psalms is 
not siich as might as well hate been pi^efixed to any other dis- 
course, \he text of# which ‘was taken from any of the Psalmjs 
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Etiuct ijiis been the case, the introduction would have loist much 
of its beauty VF"e shall see from what follows, bow na^rally 
the blfrbductory tliought connects with his text, and how happily 
it U|sfae|'s it in. ^ 

** One great instance of this proof, we have, in the words now 
before us,^ which are taken from a psalm of ' Asaph, written on 
purpose to set out the weakness and worthlessness of external 
performances, when compared with more substantial and vital 
duties. To enforce which doctrine, God himself is brought in 
as delivering it. • Hear, O my people, and I will speak ; O 
Israel, and I will testify against thee : I am God, even thy God.' 
The prefacetis very solemn, and therefore what it ushers in, we 
may be sure is of no common importance : ^ I will not reprove 
thee for thy sacrifices or thy burnt-oJferings, to have been con- 
tinually before me.' That is, I will not so reprove thee for any 
failures in iliy sacrifices and burnt-ofl’erings, as if these were tbo 
only, or the chief things I required of thee. ^ I will take no bul- 
lock out of thy house, nor he-goat out of thy folds I prescribed 
not sacrifices to tliee for my own sake, becaui^e I needed them ; 
'for every beast of the forest is mine, and the cattle on a thou- 
sand hills.' Mine they are, and were, before I commanded thee 
to offer them to me ; so that, as it follows, ' If I were hungry, 
yet would I not tell thee ; for the world is mine, and the fulness 
thereof.’ But can yo be so gross and senseless as to, think me 
liable to hunger and thirst ? as to imagine that wants of that 
kind can touch me ? ^ Will I cat the flesh of bulls, or drink the 

blood of goats ?’ — Thus doth he expostul,^ severely with them, 
after the most graceful manner of the Eastern poetry. The 
issue of which is a plain.and full resolution of the case, in those 
few words of the text, ' Offer unto God thanksgiving.' Would 
you do your homage the most agreeable way ? would you render 
the most acceptable of services? 'Offer unto God thanks* 
giving.' " 

It is often a difficult matter to illustrate gracefully the text.of 
a sermon from the context, and to point out the connexion be- 
tween them. This is a part of the discourse Vhich is apt to 
become dry and tedious, especially when pursued into a mipute 
commentary. And therefore, except as far as such illustration 
from the context is necessary for explaining the meaning, .or in 
cases where jt serves to give dignity^ andi force, to the teift, I 
would advise that it be always treated with brevity. Sometimes 
it may even be wholly omitted^ and the text assumed merely as 
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^ independent proposition^ if the connexion with the context he. 
obscure^ and would require a laborious explanation. In tlie 
present case, the illustration from the context is singularly 
happy. Tlie passage of the psalm on which it is founded is 
noble and spirited, and connected in- such a n/anner with <!ie text, 
as to introduce*^^ with a very striking emphasis. On the lan- 
guage I have little to observe, except that the phrase, " one great 
instance of this proof,” is a clumsy exi^ression. It was sufficient 
to have said, ' one great proof,' or one great instance of this.' 
In the same sentence, when he speaks of setting out the weak- 
ness and worthlessness of external performances,” we may ob- 
serve, that the word, “ worthlessness,” as it is now commonly 
used, signifies more than the deficiency of worth, which is all that 
the author means. It generally imports a considerable degree 
of badness or blame. It would be more proper, therefore, to say, 
th^ ^ imperfection,' or the ‘ insignificancy,’ of external perfor- 
mances.” 

^ “ The use I intend to make of these words is, from hence to 
raise some thouglits about that very excellent and important 
dutj^ ,of praise and thanksgiving, a subject not unfit to be dis- 
coursed of at this time ; wlietbcr we consider, either th ^ more 
fhan ordinary coldness that appears of late in men’s tempers 
towards the practice of this (or any other) part of a warm and 
affecting devotion ; the great occasion of setting aside this par- 
ticular day in the calendar, some years ago ; or the new instances 
of mercy and goodness, which God haili lately been pleased to 
bestow upon us ; answering at last the many prayers and fast- 
ings, by which we ha>5^esought him so long for the cstablisli- 
rnent of their majesties' throne, and for the success of their 
arms ; and giving us, in Ids good time?, an opportunity of ap- 
pearing before him in the more delightful part of our duty, 
with tlie voice of joy and praise, with a multitude that keep 
holidays.’ ” 

In this paragraph there is nothing remarkable ; no particular 
aeauty or neatness of , expression ; and the sentence which it 
brms is long, and tiresome. — ‘‘To raise some thoughts about 
bat very excellent,” &c. is rather loose and awkward ; better, 
to recommend tliat very excellent,' &c. ; and when he mentions 
^ setting aside” a particular day in the calendar, one would 
magine, that ^ setting a^art' would have been more proper, as 
.0 * set aside,' seems rather to suggest a different idea. 

* ^ Offer unto GqA thanksgiving.' — ^^Vhich that we may do. 
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let ns inquire firsts how we are to mder^md this commanil of 
ofieriuj^ praise and tfianksgiving unto God : and then 

it is that we should comply with it^ ^ \ 

Th^ is the gei^eral division of the discourse. An excellent 
one it iS; and corresponds to many subjects of this kind^ wh^O 
particular duties are to be treated of; first tq.d^lain, and then, 
to recommend or enforce them. A division should always ly' 
simple and natural; and much depends on the proper view 
which it gives of the subject. 

“ Our inquiry into what is meant here, will be very short; 
for who is there, that understands any thing of religion, but 
knows, that, the offering praise and thanks to God, implies, our 
having a lively and devout sense of his excellences, and of his 
benefits ; our recollecting them with humility and thankfulness 
of heart ; and our expressing these inward aflections by suitnble 
outward signs, by reverent and lowly postures of the body, by 
songs and hymns, and spiritual ejaculations ; either publicly or pri- 
vately ; either in the customary and daily service of the church, 
or in its more solemn assemblies, convened upon extraordinary 
occasions? This is the account which every Christian easily 
gives himself of it ; and which, therefore, it would be needless 
to enlarge upon. 1 shall only take notice upon this head, that 
praise and thanksgiving do, in strictness of speech, signify 
tilings somewhat different. Our p/aise properly terminates in 
God, on account of his natural excellences and perfections ; 
and is that act of devotion, by which we confess and admire his 
several attributes : but t^anhgimng is a narrower duty, and im 
ports only a grateful sense and acknow^^JS^ent of past mercies | 
We praise God for all his glorious acts of every kind, that ref 
gard either us or other men ; for his very vengeame^ and thosi* 
^judgments* which he sometimes sends abroad in the earth | 
but we thank him, properly speaking, for the instances of his 
gmdne$$ alone ; and for such only of these, as we ourselves arc 
some way concerned in. This, I say, is what the two words 
strictly implj^ ; but since the language of Scripture is generally 
less exact ; and useth eitlier of them often to fxpress the other 
hy, I shall not think myseff obliged, in what follows, thus nicely 
always to distinguish them.’’ 

There was room for insisting more ftdly on the nature of the 
duty than the author has done under this head; in pm*ticular, 
this was the place for correcting the mistake, to which toca are 
always prone/ of making thanksgiving to consist mejrel" ia cut- 
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I expressions ; and for showing them, that the essence of 
Ity lies in the inward feelings of the heart. In general, it 
is of much use to give full and distinct explications of religious 
duties. But, as our author intended only one discourse on the 
subject, he could not enlarge with equal fulnAs on every#part of 
it ; and he has cli^q^sen to dwell on that part on which indeed it is 
most necessary to enlarge, the motives enforcing the duty. For, 
as it is an easier matter to know, tlian to practise duty, the 
persuasive part of the discourse is that to which the speaker 
should always bend his chief strength. The account given in 
this head, of the nature of praise and thanksgiving, though short, 
is,, yet comprehensive and distinct, and the language is smooth 


I' “ Now the great reasonableness of this duty of praise or 
ulhtlirksgiving, and our several obligations to it, will appear, if we 
either consider it absolutely in itself, as the debt of our natures ; 
or compare it with other duties, and shew the rank it bears 
among them ; or set out, in the last place, some of its peculiar 
properties and advantages, with regard to the devout performer 
of it” 


The author here enters upon the main part of his subject, 
the reasonableness of the duty, and mentions three arguments 
for proving it. These are well stated, and are in t^iemselves 
proper and weighty considerations. How far he has handled 
each of them to advantage, will appear as we proceed. I can^ 
not, however, but think that he has omitted one very material 
part of the argument .which was to have shown the obligations 
we are under to this dmy, from the various subjects of thanks* 
giving afforded us by the divine goodness. This would have led 
him to review the chief benefits of creation, providence, and re- 
demption : and certainly, they are these which lay the foundation 
of the whole argument for thanksgiving. The heart must ^rst 
be affected with a suitable sense of the divine benefits, before 
one can be excited to prave God. If you would persuade me 
to be thankful to a benefactor, you must not employ such con- 
siderations m^ely as those upon which tlie author here rests, 
taken from gratUude’s being the law of my nature, or bearing a 
high rank among moral duties, or being attended with peculiar 
advantages. These are considerations but of a secondary nature. ^ 
You must begin with setting before me all that myjriend has 
don6 for me, if you mean to touch my heart, and to call forth 
the emotions of grptitude. The case is perfectly similar, when 
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we are exhorted to give tiiaitks to God ; and, therefore, in giving 
a full view of the subject, the blessings conferred on us by divine 
goodness should ^ave been taken into the argument. 

It may be said^ however, in apology for our author, that this 
would ihave led him into too wide a field for one discourse, and 
into a field also, which is difficult, because sp beaten, the enu- 
meration of the divine benefits. He, therefore, seems to take it 
for j^ranted, tliat we have upon our minds a just sense of those 
benefits. He assumes them as known and acknowledged ; and 
setting aside what may be called the pathetic part of the subject, 
or what was calculated to warm the heart, he goes on to the 
reasoning part. In this management, I cannot altogether blame 
him I do not by any means say that it is necessary in every 
discourse to take in all that belongs to the doctrine of which we 
treat Many a discourse is spoiled, by attempting to render it 
too copious and comprehensive. The preacher may, without 
reprehension, take up Jiny part of a great subject to whicli his 
genius at the time leads him, and make that his tliciiie. But 
when he omits any thing which may be thought essential, he 
ought to give notice, that this is a part, ivliicli for the time he 
lays aside. Something of this sort would perhaps have been 
proper here. Our author might have begun by saying, that the 
reasonableness of this duty must appear to every thinking being, 
who reUects upon the infinite obligations which are laid upon us, 
by creating, preserving, and redeeming love ; and after taking 
notice that the field which these ojien, was too wide for 1pm to 
enter upon at that time, have jiroceedcd to his other lu ads. 
Let us now consider these separately. • 

“ The duty of praise and thanksgiving, considered almJutply 
in itself, is, I say, the Jebt and law of our nature. We ha<l 
such faculties bestowed on us by our Creator, as made us capa- 
ble of satisfying this debt, and obeying this law ; and they never, 
therefore, work more naturally and freely, than when they arc 
thus employed. 

It is one of the earliest instructions given us by philosophy-, 
and which has ever since been approved and inculcated by the 
wisest men of all ages, that the original design ojf making man 
v/as, that he might praise and honour him who made him. 
When God had finished this goodly frame of things wc call 
• the world, and put together the sevieral parts of it according to 
Im infinite wisdom, in exact number, weight, and measure, there 
was still wanting a creature, in these lower regions, that could 
apprehend the beauty^, order, and exfj[uisite<i contrivance of it: 
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that from contemplating ^le gift> might be able to raise itseff 
to the great Giver, and do honour th all hi^ attributes. Every 
thing indeed ^Uiat God did, in some sense, glorify its 

Author, inasmuch as it carried xt^on it thel plain marlj^ and im- 
press of the Deity, and was an effect worthy of that first cause 
from whence it flowed ; and thus might the heavem be said, at 
^ the fir^t moment in which they stood forth, ' to declate his glory, 
and the. firmament to show his handy work/ But this was an im- 
perfect and defective glory ; sign was of no mgnification 
here below, whilst there was no one here as yet to take notice 
of it : Man^ tlierefore, was formed to supply this want, endowed 
with powers fit to find out" and to acknowledge^ these unlimllt 
ed perfections ; and tlien put into this temple of God, this lowelr 
world, as the {>riest of nature, to offer up the incense of thanks 
and praise for the mute gnd insensible part of the creation. 

" This, I say, hatli been" the opinion all along of the most 
thoughtful men down fron^ the most ancieiA times ; and though 
it be«not demonstrative, ye||it is what we cannot but judge 
highly reasonable, if we do but allow, that man was made for 
somevend o/ other ; and that he |S capable of perceiving that 
end. For, then, let us search and inquire never so much, W6 
shall find no other account of him that we can rest upon so 
well. If We say, that he was made purely for the good plea- 
sure of God ; this is, in eflect, to say, that he was made for no 
determinate end ; or for none, at least, that we can discern. If 
we say, that he was designed as an instance of the wisdom, and 
power, and' gogdness of God ; this, indeed, may be the reason 
of his being in genera^ for it is the common reason of the'* being 
of every thing besides. But it gives ^ no account, why he was 
made such a thing as he is, a reflecting, thoughtful, inquisitive 
being. The particular reason of this seems most aptly to be 
drawn from the, praise and honour that was (not only to redqund 
to God from him, but) to be given to God by him.” 

The thought whic^ runs through all this passage, of man's 
being'tiie priest of nature, and of his existence being calculated 
chiefly for tffis end, "that he might offer up 4:he praises of the 
mute part of the creation,^ is an ingetiioas tliought, and well 
illusfrated. " |t was a favourite idea among some of the ancimit 
philosophers; and it is not the worse on that account, as its 
tliereby appem*s to bava been a natural sentiment of the human 
mind. In com£»6sing a sermon, however, it might have been 
better to have introduced it as a sort bf collateral argument, or 
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a"n incidental illustration, tluja to haven displayedjt with so much 
pomp, and to have filaced it in the front of the arguments for 
this duty. It does not seem to me, -when placed in this station,, 
to bear all the stress which the author lays upon it. -When the 
divine goodness brought man into existence, we cannot well 
conceive tli^t its chief purpose was, to form a'being who might 
sing praises to his Maker.' Prompted by infinite benevolence, ♦ 
the suprernp Creator formed the human race, that they miglit 
rise to happiness, and to the* enjoyment of himsMf, through a 
course of virtue, or proper action. *The sentiment on which our 
author dwells, however beautiful, appears too loose and rhetori- 
cal, to be a principal head of discourse 

•* This duty, therefore, is* the debt an^d law of our nature. 
And it will more distinctly appear to be such, if we consider the 
two ruling faculties of our mind, the understanding and the will 
apart, in both whiclvit is decj>ly founded : in the understanding, 
as in the principle of reason, which o\vns and acknowledges it ; 
in the will, as in the fountain of gratitude and return, which 
prompts, and even constrains us to pay it. 

“ Reason was given us as a rule and measure, by the help 
of which we were^ to proportion our esteem of every thing, 
according to the degrees of perfection and goodness wdiicli 
we found therein. It cannot, therefore, if it doth its office 
at all, but apprehend God as the best and ,most perfect being ; 
it must needs see and own and admire his infinite perfec- 
tions. And this is what is strictly meant by praise; which, 
therefore, is expressed in Scripture, confessing to God 
and acknowledging him ; by ascribing to him what is his due ; 
and, as far as this sensfe of the word reaches, it is impos- 
siJde to think of God without praising jliim ; for it depends 
not on the understanding, how it shall apprehend things, any 
more than it doth on ihte eye, how visible objects shall appear 
to it 

^ The duly takes tlie further and s^er hold of us, by the 
means of the'will, and that strong bent towards gratitude, which 
tlie Author of our nature hath implanted in it. /fhere is not a 
more active principle than this in the of mah ; and surely 
that which deserves its utmost force, and should set all its 
springs a-work, is God ; the great and universal Benefactor, 
from whom alone we received whatever'-we either have, or are, 
and to whom ,we can possibly repay nothing but our praises, or , 
to speak more properly on this head, and according to the 
strict import of the wor our .thanksgiving. " Who hath first 
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given to God/ (saifeh the great npostlc in. his usual figure,) " and it 
shall be recom^nsed unto him again V A Igift, it seems, always 
requires a recompense : nay, ^but of him, and through him, and 
to him, are all things : of him,’ as the Author ; ' through him/ 
as the Preserver and Governor ; ^jto him,’ as the end and perfec- 
tion of all things : ' to whom therefore’ (as it follows), be glory 
for ever. Amen !” - • * 

I cannot much approve of the light in which our authoi 
places liis argument in these paragraphs. There is something 
too metaphysical and refined, in his deducing, in this manner, the 
obligation to thanksgiving, from the two faculties of the mind, 
imderstanding and will. Though what he says tfe in itself just, 
yet the argument is not sufficiently plain and striking. Argu- 
^ments in sermons, especially on subjects. that so naturally and 
easily suggest them, should be palpable and popular : should not 
be brought from topics that appear far sought, but should di- 
rectly address the heart and feelings. The preacher bugbt 
never to depart too far from the common ways of thinking, and 
<»xpressing himself. I am inclined to think, that this whole head 
might have been improved, if the author had taken up more 
obvious ground ; had stated gratitude as one of the most natu- 
ral principles of the human heart ; had illustrated this, by show- 
ing how odious the ppposite disimsition is, and with what 
general eonsentmen, in all ages, have agreed in hating and cpn- 
.demning the ungrateful ; and t^jen, i),pplying these reasonings to. 
the present case, had placed in a strong view that entire corrup- 
tion of moral^ sent’^nt which it discovers, to be destitute of 
thankful emotions fiords the supreme Benefactor of mankind. 
As the most natural method of giving vent to grateful sen- 
timents is by external expressions of thanksgiving, he^ might 
then have answered the objection that is apt to occur, of the ex 
pression of our praise being insignificant to the Almighty. But, 
by seeking to be too refined in his argument, he has omittei 
some of the most striking and obvious considerations, and which 
properly displayed, would have afibrded as great a field loi 
eloquence, ajf the topics which he has chosen. He goes on : 

* Gratitude consists in an equal return of benefits, if we are 
able j of thanks^ if we are not : which thanks, therefore, mus<^ 
rise always in propordon as the favours received, are great, and' 
the receiver ibcapabl^ ofi making any other sort of requital. 
Now, since no inhn hath benefitted God at any time^anc% 
yet every man, in each moment of his life, is continually bpiie- 

2 B 2 
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fitted by what strong obligations must we neeas be under to 
thank him I It is t£'ue» our thanks are really ai Insignificant to 
him^ as any other k;nd of return would be ; in themselves^ 
indeed^ tl}ey are wor^liless ; but his goodness hath put a value 
upon them ; he hath declared^ he will apeept them in lieu of the 
vast debt we owe ; and after that^ which is fittest for us^ to 
dispute how they came to4)e*taken as equivalent, or to 
them? ' ) f 

“ It is, therefore, the voice of nature (as far as gratitude 
itself is so), that the good things we receive from above should 
be sent back again thither in thanks and praises; 'as the 
rivers run inta,the sea, to the place** (the ocean of beneficence) 
'from whence the rivers come,* thither should they return 
agafii/ ^ 

* ■* 

In these paragraphs he has, indeed, touched some of the con- 
siderations which I nientioned : but he has only touched them : 
whei%as, with advantage, they might have formed the main body 
of his argument. 

“We have considered the duty absolutely; we are now 
to compare it with others^ and to see what rank it bears among 
them. And here we shall find, that, among all the acts of religion 
immediately addressed to God, tliis is much tlie noblest and 
most excellent ; as it must needs be, if vifhat hath Been laid down 
be* allo^tired, that the end of man’s creation wals to praise and 
glorify God. For that cannot but be the most noble and excel- 
lent act of any being, which best answers the emj and design of, 
it. Other parts of dpvotion, such as conlhsiou and prayer, seem 
not originally to have been ^designed for mai< nor man for them 
They imply guilt and want, with which the state of innocence was* 
not acquaii'.ted Had man continued in that estate, his worship 
(lik^ the devotions of angels) had been paid to heaven in pure 
acts of thanksgiving ; and nothing had been left for him to do, 
boj'^ond the enjoying the good things of life, as nature directed, 
and praising the God of nature, who bestowed them. Bjit being 
fallen from innocence and abundance ; having contracted guilt, 
and forfeited his right to all sorts of mercies ; prayer and con- 
fession becaroe*necessary, for a time, to retrieve tlie loss, and to 
restore him to that stat<J wherein he should be able to live with- 
out them. Thfcse are fitted, therefore, for a lower dispensation : 
bWtore which, in Paradise, there wsis notliing but praise, and 

^i^piftel' which, there shall be nothing but that in heaven. Our per- 
fect state did at first, and will at last, consist in the performance 
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of this duty ; and herein, therefore, lies excellence and the 
honour of* our nature* 4 : 

® It is the same way. of reasoning, by which the apostle hath 
given the preference to charity, beyoni faith and hope, and 
every spiritual gift. ^ Charity never failethj^ saith^he ; mean- 
ing that it is not a virtue useful only in this life ^ but will accom- 
pany us also into the next : ' but whether there be prophecies, 
they shall fail ; whether there be tongues, they shall cease ; whe- 
ther -there be knowledge, it shall vanish away.' These are 
gifts of a temporary advantage, and shall all perish in the using. 
^For we know in part and^we prophesy ir^^pjirt our present 
state is irafierfect, and, therefore, what belongs ^o that, and only 
that, must be imperfect too. ^But when that which is perfect is 
come, then that which is in part shall be done away.’ The argu- 
'ment of St. Paul, we see, which sets charity above the rest of 
Christiau graces, will give praise also the pre-eminence over 
all the parts of the Christian worship ; and we may conclude 
our reasoning therefore, as he doth his : ^ And now abidetli 
confession, prayer, and praise, these three ; but the greatest of 
these is praise."’ 

• 

The author, here, enters on the second part of his argument, 
the high rank which thanksgiving holds, wteu comj^red with 
other duties of religion. This he handles with mucti^ eloquence 
and beauty. His idea, that this was the original worship of 
man before his fall rendered other duties requisite, and shall 
contintilb to be his worship in heaven, when the duties which 
are occasioned by a consciousness of guilt shall have no place, is 
solid and just ; hi^ illustration of it is very happy ; and the 
style extremely flowing and sweet. Seldom do we meet with 
any piece of composition in sermons, that has more merit than 
this head. 

» 

* It is so, certau/ly, on other accounts, as well as this ; par. 
ticularly, as it is the most disinterested brdnch of our religious 
servi«^ ; such as hath the most of God, and the least of ourselves 
in it, of any we pay ; and therefore approaches the nearest of 
any to a pure, and free, and perfect act of homage. F6r though 
a good action doth uot g^ow immediately worthless by being 
done with the prospect of advantage, as some have strangely im- 
agined ; yet it will be allowed, I suppose, its being ddbe, 
without the mixture of that end, or with as little of it as po^bible, 
recommends it so much the more, %nd raises the price.eft.it. 
' Doth Job fear God for nought ? was an objection of Satan ; 
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^hich implied^ that tjose duties were most valuable, where our 
own interest was least aimed at :^nd God seems, by tlie commis- 
sion he then gave Sakn, to try experiments upon Job, thus far 
to have allowed his p&a,. Now our requests for future, and even 
our acknoSvledggments of past mercies, centre purely in our- 
selves ; our own interest is the direct aim of them. But praise 
is a generous and unmercenary principle, which proposes no 
other end to itself, but to do, as is fit for a creature endowed 
with such faculties to do, towards tlio most perfect and benefi- 
cent of beings ; and to pay the willing tribute of honour there, 

. wlitro the voice^of reason directs us to pay it. God hath, in- 
deed, annexed a blessing to the duty ; and when we know this, 
we cannot choose, while we are performing tlie duty, but have 
some regard to the blessing which belongs to it. However, 
that is not the direct aim of our devotions, nor was it the first 
motive that stirred us up to them. Had it been so, wo should 
naturally have betaken ourselves to prayer, and breathed out 
our desires in that form wherein they are most properly con- 
veyed, ^ 

In short, praise is our most excellent work, a work com- 
mon to the church triumphant and militanf, and which lifts us up 
into compiunion and fellowship with angels. The matter about 
which it is conversant, is always the perfection of God’s nature ; 
and the act itself, is the perfection of ours.” 

Our author's second illustration, is taken from praise being 
the most disenterested act of homage. ’ This he explains justly 
and elegantly ; though pcrA'«ps, iiV consideration is rather 
too thin and refined for enfofeing religi^ duties ; as crea. 
tures, such as we, in approaching to the divines presence, 
can never be supposed to lay aside all consideration of 
our own wants pnd necessities ; and certainly are not re^^red 
(as the author admits) to divest ourselves of such regaivls. 
The concluding sentence of this head is elegant and happi^jir 
exi>ressed. ^ 

" 1 come now, in the last place, to aet out some^of its pecu- 
liar properties and advantages, which recommend it to the devout 
performer. And, ^ * 

1 ♦ It is the most pleasing part of our devotions : it proceeds 
al\vays *from a lii^ly cheerful temper of mind, and it cherishes 
an<fimprovcs whal it proceeds from. 'For it is good to sing 
jmaises unto our God>’ (says one whose experience, m this case, 
we may rely upon,) ‘for it is pleasant, and praise is comely." 
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Petition and coniftsion are the language of the indigent and the 
guilty, the breathings of a sad and contrite spirit : ^ Is any af. 
flicted ? let him pray but, ' II any merry Met him sing psalms.’ 
The most usual and natural way of men’s dipressing the mirth ol 
their hearts is in a song, and songs £jre the very language ol 
praise ; t# the expressing of which they are in a peculiar man- 
ner appropriated, and are scarce of any other usa in religion. 
Indeed^ the whole composition of this duty is such, as through- 
out speaks ease and delight to the mind. It proceeds from Lm 
and from thankfulness : from /one, the fountain of pleasure, the 
passion which gives every thing we do, or enjoy, its relish and 
agreeableness* From thanlfalness, which involves in it the me- 
mory of past benefits, the actual presence of them to the mind, 
and the repeated enjoyment of them. And as is its principle, 
^ srucli is its end also : for it procureth quiet and ease to the mind, 
by doing somewliat towards satisfying that debt which it labours 
under ; by delivering it to those thoughts of praise and grati- 
tude, those exultations it is so full of; and which would grow 
uneasy and troublesome to it if they were kepi in. If the thank- 
lul ^ refrained, it would be pain and grief’ to them ; but then, 
tlien ^is their soul satisfied as with marrow and fatness, when 
their mouth praiselh God with joyful lips,’” 

In beginning this head of discourse, the expression wliieh the 
autliur uses, “ to set out some of its iieculiar properties and ad- 
vantages,” would now be reckoned not so proper an expres- 
sion, to point out,” or “ to shew.” The first subdivision, 
concerning pnaise being the most pleasant part of devotion, is 
very just and well eS^ressed, as far as it goes ; but seems to me 
rather defective. Much more might have been said, upon the 
pleasure that accompanies such exalted ^acts of devotion. Il 
was a cold thought, to dwell upop its disburdening the mind o 
a debt. The author should have insisted more upon the influence 
of praise and thanksgiving, in panning, gladdening, soothing 
4he mind ; lifting it above tlie world, to dwell'among divine and 
eternal objects. He should have described the peace and joy 
which then expand the heart ; the relief which this exercise pro- 
cures. from the cares an\l agitations of life; the encouraging 
views of Providence^to^ which it leads our attention ; and the 
trust which it prhmotes in the divine mercy for the future, by the 
commemoration of.bgnefits past.*- In short, this was the place 
for hisipouring out a greater flow of devotional sentiments ^lian 
what we here find. . ^ 
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« 2, It is anotUer distinguishing property ofdivine praise, that 
it enJargcth the powers ahd capacities of our souls, taming them 
from low and little tilings, upon thleir greatest and noblest object, 
the divine nature, an^ employing them in the discovery and ad- 
miration of those several perfections that adorn it. We see 
what difference there is between man and man, such at there is 
hardly greater between man and beast: and this proceeds chiefly 
from the different sphere of thought which they act in, and the 
» different objects they converse with. The mind is essentially the 
same in the peasant an<l the prince : the force of it naturally 
ecjuab in the untaught man, and the philosopher ; only the one 
of these Is busied in mean affairs, and within narrower bounds ; 
the other exercises himself in things of weight and moment; and 
this it is, that puts the wide distance between them. Noble ob- 
jects are to the mind, what the sunbeams are to a bud or flower ; 
they open and unfold as it were the leaves of it ; put it upon 
exerting and spreading itself every way; and call forth all those 
powers that lie hid and locked up in it. The praise and admi- 
ration of God, therefoVe, bring tliis advantage along with 
it, that it sets our faculties upon their full stretch, and im- 
proves them to all the degrees of perfection of which they are 
capable,^" 

This head is just, well expressed, and to censure it might 
appear hypercritical. Some of tlie expressions, however, one 
would think, might be amended. The simile, for instance, 
about the effects of the sunbeams upon the bud or flower, iS pretty, 
but not correctly expressed. “ They open and’ unfold,; as it 
were, the leaves of it.” If this is to be, lil!^^ally applied to the 
flower, the ptirase, " as it ware,” is needless ; if it is to be ineta- 
pliorically understood, (which appears to be the case,) the, ^ leaves 
of the mind,' is harsh language; besides that, “ put it upon ex- 
erting itself,” it is » rather a low expression. Notliing is more 
nice than to manage properly such similes and allusions, so as to 
preserve them perfectly correct, and at the same time to render* 
the iitiage lively : it might perhaps be amended in some such way 
as this : 'As the sunbeams open the bud, and unfold the leaves ' 
of a lloWer, noble objects have a like effect upon the mind : they 
expand and spl’ead it, and call forth tholl powers tKat before 
1^ hid and locked up in the soul.' 

#3. It farther promotes in us an exquirutc 'sense of Go(j^’s hon- 
our, and a liigh indignation of mind at*evcry thing that openly 
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profanes it. ForVhat we value and delight in^ we cannot with 
patience hear slighted or abused; Our qwn praises, which we 
are constantly putti% up, will be a spur toJas tov^ards procuring 
and promoting the divine glory in every other instancy; and will 
make us set our faces against all open and avowed impieties ; 
Vhich, m^thinks; should be considered a little by such as would 
be thought not to be wanting in this duty, and yet are often silent 
under the foulest dishonours done to religion, and its great Author ; 
for tamely to hear God’s name and w^^rship vilified by others, is 
no very good argument that we have been used to honour and 
reverence him, in good earnest, oprselves.” 

The thought here is well founded, thougji ft is carelessly 
and loosely brought out. The sentence, “ our own praisqs# 
which we are constantly putting lup, will be a spur to us 
towards procuring and promoting the divine glory in every 
other instance,” is both negligent in language, and ‘ ambiguous 
in meaning, for “ our own praises,” properfy signifies the praises 
of ourselves. Much better if he had said, ^ Those devout 
f!*aises which w^e constantly offer up to the Afmighty, will 
naturally prompt us <o promote the divine glory in ©very other 
instance.* 

« 

“ 4. It will, beyond all this, work in us a deep humility and 
consciousness of our own imperfections. Upon a frequent atten- 
tion to God and his attributes, we shall easily discover our own 
weakness and emptiness ; our |^elling thoughts of ourselves \vill 
abate, and we; shall see and feel that we are ^altogether lighter 
to be laid in the balafi^^ than vanity and this is a lesson which, 
to fhe greatest part of mankind, is, I think, very well worth learn- 
ing. We are naturally presumptuous and vain ; full of ourselves* 
and regardless of every thing besides, especially when some lit- 
tle outward privileges distinguish us from the rest of mankind ; 
then, it is odds, but w^e look ifato ourselves with great degrees of 
complacency, ^ and are wiser,* (and better every way) ^ in our 
own conceit, than s^ven men that can render a reason.* Now 
nothing will contribute so much to the cure of this vanfty, as a due 
attention to God’s excellencies and perfections. By comparing 
these with those which^we imagine belong to us, we shall leam^ 

‘ hot to think more highly of ourselves, than we ought to think of^ 
ourselves,* but ^ to thjnlljl soberly ; we shall find iirsre satisfaction 
in looking upwards^and humbling ourselves before our common 
Creator, than in casting our eyes downward with scorn upon our 
fellow-creatures, and setting at nought any part of the w ork of 
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liis hands. The vast distance we are at from real and infinite 
worth, will astonish ms so much, that we shall not be tempted to 
value ourselves upom these lesser degrees of pre-eminence, which 
custom or opinion, or some little accidental advantages, have 
^ given over other men.^ 

Though /he thought here also be jusj^, yet alike deficiency lA 
elegance arid beauty appears. ‘ The phrase, « it is odds but we 
look into ourselves, with great degrees of cdn\plac€ncy,’’ is much 
too low and colloquial for a sermon — ^he might have said, ^we 
.M likely,* or ^ we are prone* to look into ourselves. — “ Coinpar- ^ 
mg jthese with those which we imagine belong to us,” is also very 
careless style.-^^By comparing these witli the virtues and abili- 
ties which we ascribe to ourselves, we shall learn’ — would have 
been purer and more correct 

“ 6. I shall mention but qnc use of it more, and it is this ; 
that a conscieniiousft praise of God will keep us back from all 
false and mean praise, all fulsome and servile flatteries, such as 
are in use among men. Praising, as it is commonly managed, is 
not|dng else but a trial of skill upon a man, bow many good 
things we can possibly say of liim. All the treasures pf oratory 
are ransacked, and all tlie fine filings that ever were said, are 
heaped together for his sake ; and no matter whether it belongs 
to him or not; so there be but enough Qp*t, Which is one de- 
plorable instance, among a thousand, of the baseness of human 
nature, of its small regard to truth and justice ; to right or wrong ; 
to W'hat is, or is not to be praisea But he who hath a deep sense 
of the excellencies of God upon bis hear^ will make a God of 
notliing besides. He will give every rihe his just encomium, 
hoi our where honour is due, and as much as is due, because it is 
his duty to do so; but t)ie honour of God Will suffer him to 
' go no further. W'hich rule, if it had been observed, a neigh- 
bouring prince (ivho now, God*be thanked, needs flattery a 
great deal more than ever he did) would have wanted a great 
deal of tliat incense which hath been offered up to him by his 
aflorers.” * 

* This head appears scarcely to desetve any place among the 
more important topics that naturally presfented themselves on this 
< subject ; at least, it had much better have wanted the application % 
which the author mrikes of his reasoning io the flatterers of Louis 
XlV. ; and the thanks which he offers to G^d, for the affairs of * 
that prince being' in so low a state, tliat he now needed flattery 
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more than ever. This political satire is altogether out of place 
and unworthy of the subject • 

' One would be inclined to think upon re\4wing our author's 
arguments., that lie has overlooked some topics, respecting the 
happy conseqi^ences of this duty, of fall as much impo fiance as 
any that he has inserted. Particularly, be ought not to have 
omitted the happy tendency of praise and thanf^giving, to 
strengthen good dispositions in the heart; to promote love to* 
God, and imitation of those perfections which we adore ; and to 
infuse a spirit of ardour and zeal into the wliole of religion, as 
the service of our Benefactor. These are consequences which 
naturally follow from the proper performance of t]iis duty ; and 
which ought not to have been omitted ; as no opportunity should 
be lost of vshowing the good eflect of devotion on practical religion 
^rd moral virtue ; and pointing out the necessary connection of 
the one wdtb the other. For certainly the great end of preaching 
is, to rnenke men better in all the relations of life, and to^ pro- 
mote that complete reformation of hearf and conduct in w^hich true 
Christianity consists. Oud*author, however, upon the whole, is 
not deficient in such views of n ligioii ; for in his* general st|ain 
of preaching, as he is extreitiely pious, so he is, at tlio same time, 
practical and moral* . * * 

His summing up of the whole argument, in the next para- 
graph, is elegant and beautiful*; and such concluding views of 
the subject are frequently very proper and useful : “ Upon these 
grounds doth the duty of prais^tand, and thes^ are the obliga- 
tions that bind ps to the performance of it. It is the end of our 
being, and tlie very and law of our nature; flowing from 
the two great fountains of human actioTi, the understanding, 
and the will, naturally^ and almost necessarily. It is the most 
excellent part of our religious worship ; enduring to eternity, 
after the rest shall be done awa^ ; and paid even now, in the 
frankest manner, with the least regard to our owjn interest* It 
recommends itself to us by several peculiar properties and 
advantages ; as it carries more pleasure in it, than all other 
kinds of devqtion ; as it enlarges and exalts the several powers 
of the mind ; as it breeds in us an ex€|uisite sense of God's hon- 
our, and a wdllingngss to promote it in the world ; a^*it teaches 
us to be bumble and lowly ourselves, and yet preserves us from 
base and sordid flattery, from bestowing mean antj^undue praises* 
upon otliers.” / ^ 

After this, our author addresses himself to two classes oi men, 
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the careless and the profane. His address to the careles.s is 
heautifuf and pathfetic; that to the profane^ is not so wellex- 
ecuted» and is liab^ to some objection. Such addresses Ap- 
pear to me to be, on several occasions, very useful parts of a 
discourse. They pi;evailed much in the strain of preaching 
before the Restoration ; and, perhaps, since that period, have 
^been* too ^much neglected. They afford an opportunity of 
bringing home to the consciences of the audience, many things, 
which, in the course of the sermon, were, perhaps, delivered in 
the abstract. * * 

I shall not dwell on the conclusion of the sermon, which 
is chiefly entployed in observations on tl)e posture ot publfc 
aifairs at that time. Considered upon the whole, this dis- 
course of Bishop Atterbury’s is both useful and beautiful, 
though I .have ventured to point out some defects in it. Sel- 
dom, or never, can we expect to meet with a composition of any 
kind, which is absolutely perfect in all its parts : and when 
we take into^ account the difficulties wlrfch f before showed 
to" attend the eloquence of the pulpit, we have perhaps, less 
!*e0|ton to look for perfection in a sermon, than in any other 
composition. 


LECTURE XXXT. 

CONDIICT OF A DISCOURSE lN”tL ITS PARTS— INTRODUCTION 
—DIVISION— NARRATION AND ^PLICATION. 

* '' 

I HAVE, in the foui; preceding lectures, considered what 
is peculiar to each oC the three great fields of public speaking, 
populai assemblies, the bar, and the pulpit. I am now to treat 
of what is common to them all of the conduct of a discourse or 
oration, in general. The previous view which I have given 
of the distinguishing spirit and character of different kinds of 
public speaking, was necessary for the proper application of 
the rules which 1 am about to deliver ; and as I proceed, I shall 
farther point out, how far any of these rules may have a par- 
ticular respect to the bar, to the pulpit, of tp popular courts 
j "Oh whatever subject any one intends to discourse, he will 
most dommohly begin with some introduction, in order to pre- 
pare the'minds of his hearers ; he will then^tate his subject, and 
explain the facts connected with it ; he wi^j employ arguments 
for establisliing his own opinion, and overthrowing that of his 
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antagonist:' he may perhaps, if there be rooi^or it, endeavour* 
to, touch the passions of his audience § and filter having said all 
he thinks proper, he will Ibring his discourse to a, close by some 
peroration or conclusion. ^ This being the natural train of 
speaking, the, parts that* compose a regular formal orition, are 
these six; first,. the exordium or introduction; secondly, the 
state, and the division of the subject ; thirdly, nardhtion or ex- 
plication I fourthly, the reasoning or arguments y fifthly, the 
pathetic part and lastly, the conclusion. I do not mean, that 
each of these must enter into every public discourse, or that they 
must enter always in this order. There is no reason for being 
so formal on every occasion ; nay, it would often Jje a fault, and 
would render a discourse pedantic and stiff. There may be 
many excellent discourses in public, where ^several of these parts 
are altogether wanting ; where tiie speaker, for instance, uses 
no introduction, but enters directly on his subject ; where he has 
no occasion either \o divide oiiexplain f but simply reasons on 
one side of the question, and then finishes. But as the parts, 
which I Jiave mentioned, are the natural constituent pai ts of a 
regular oration ; and as in every discourse whatever, sowjye of 
them must be found, ft is necessary to our present purpose^ that 
I should treat of eaqh of them distinctly. 

I begin, of course, with the exordimn or iiitroduclion. This 
is manifestly common to all the three kinds of^public speaking. 
It is not a rhetorical invention. It is founded upon nature, and 
suggested by common sense. ^gjiVlien one is going to counsel 
another ; when he takes upon him to instruct, or to reprove, 
prudence will general!^ direct liim not to do it abruptly, out to 
use some preparation ;^to begin with somewhat thatvinay incline 
tlie persons to wdiom he addre^es himself, to judge favourably 
of what lie is about to say ; and inay^ dispose them to such a 
train of thought, as will forward and assist the, purpose which he 
has in view. This is, or ought to be, the main scope of an in- 
troduction. Accordingly Cicero and Quintilian mentions three 
ends, to one or other of whjph it should be subservienf^ “ redder© 
auditores beqpvolos, attentos, dociles^” ^ 

^ First ; to conciliate the good-wiH of the hearers ; to render 
them benevolent, or well-affected to tlie speaker and to the sub- 
ject. • Topics for this| purpose may, m causes at tlie bait be 
sometimes taken from the particular situ|fion 0 / tlir speakei^ 
himself, or of his cBenl, or from the cliaracter or behaviour of 
hits antagonists, cimtrastecf w'Uli his own ; on othc’- occasions, 
from the nature </f the subject, as closely connected with JJie 
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* interest of the hearers, and, in^ general, Irom Ihe modesty and 
gotj^d intention with whieh the speaker enters upon his subject. 
The second end oiL an introduction ils^ to raise the attention of 
the hearers ; whica may be effecteji by giving them some hints 
of the importance, dignity, or novelty of the subject ; or some 
favourable view of the clearness and precision with which we 
are to tre^^t.it; and of the Brevity with which we are to dis- 
course. The, third end is to render the hearers docile^ or open 
to persuasion ; for which end, we must begin with studying to 
remove any particular prepossessions they may have contracted 
against the cause, or side of the argument which we espouse. 

Some one^ of these ends should be proposed by every intro- 
duction. When there is no occasion for aiming at any of them; 
'i^hen we are already* secure of the good-will, the attention, and 
the docility of the audience, aa may often be the case, formal in- 
troductions may, without any prejudice, be omitted. And, 
indeed, when they ser^e for n0 purpose b*ut mere ostentation, 
they had for the most part better be omitted; unless as far as 
respect to the audience makes it decent, that a speaker should 
not break in upon them too- abruptly, but by a short , exordium 
prepare them for what he is going to say. Demosthenes' intro- 
ductions are always short and simple ; Cicero's are fuller and 
more artful. * * 

The ancient, critics distinguish two kinds of introductions, 
whi ;h they call ^ pfincipium,” and “ insinuatio.” “ Priucipium* 
is, where the (orator plainly directly professes his aim in 
speal^ing. “Insinuatio” is, where a larger copipass must be 
taken ; and where, presuming tlie dispo.ytion of the audience to 
be much against the orator, he must gradually reconcile lliem to 
lifaring him, before be plainly, discovers the point which he has 
in view ^ 

^Of this liitter sort of introduction, we have an admirable in- 
stance in Cicero's second oration against llullus. This Rulliis 
was tribune of the people, and had proposed an Agrarian law ; 
the purpose of .which was to create §, decemvirate, or ten com- 
missioners, with absolute power for five years over all the lands 
conquered by the republic,* in order to divide them among the 
citizens. Such laws had often been proposed by factious magis- ' 
trafts, and were always greedily received by the people. Cicero 

‘ is speaking the ||pople ; he had lately been made consul by 
their interest ; ^ and his first attempt is to i^ake them reject this 
aw. The subject was extremely delicate,'’ and required much 
aWt. He begins with acknowledging all the favours which he 
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had received from the people, in preference to the nobility. He ; 
professes himself the creature of their pWer* and of all men the 
most engaged to promote their interest. .4le declares that he 
held himself to be the consul of the people ; and that^he would 
always glory in preserving the character of a popular magistrate. ’ 
But to be popular, he observes, is an ambiguous word. He 
untlerstood it to import a steady attachment to the i^al interests 
of the people, to their libirty, their ease, and their peace; 
but by some, he saw, it was abused, and made a cover to 
their own selfish and ambitious designs. In this manner, he 
begins to draw gradually nearer to liis purpose of attacking 
the proposal of Rullus, but still with great management and 
reserve. He protests, that he is far from being an enemy to 
Agrarian laws ; he gives the highest praises to the Gracchi, 
tlibse zealous patrons of the people ; and assures them, that 
when lie first heard of R«llus*s law, he had resolved to sup- 
port it, if he found it for th6ir interest; but that, upon ex- 
amining it, he found it calculated to establish a dominion that^ 
'W’^as inconsistent with liberty, and to aggrandize a few men at 
the expense of the public; and thefi terminates his exordium with 
telling them, that he is* going to^ give his reasons for being of 
this opinion ; but that if his reasons shall not satisfy them, he 
ivill give up his own opinion, and embrace theirs. In all this 
tlierc was great art. His eloquence produced the intended 
effect ; and the people, with one voice, rejected this Agrarian 
law. 

Having givfjn these general views of^the nature and end of 
an introduction, I iirotjged to lay down some rules for the proper 
composition of it. These are the •more iTccessary, as this is a 
part of the discourse which requires no small care. It is always 
of importance to begin well ; to make a favourable impression 
at first setting out ; when the minds of the hearers, vacant yet 
•id free, are most disposed to receive any impression easily. 

1 must add, too, that a "good introduction is often found to 
be extremely difficult. Few parts of the xliscourse give the com- 
poser more twiuble, or are attended with more nicety in tlie ex- 
ecution, * , * 

The first rule is, that the introduction should be easy and ^ 
natural. The subject must always suggest it. ^It must appear^ 
as Cicero*beautifully^e^presses it, “ Effloru^sse pectus ex re de 
qua turn agitur.”^ Jit is too common a fault m introductions, 

H * To have sprung u^, of its own accoid, fjom the matter which is under cou- 
cuSeration.’' * 
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, ar^.taXen from some common-ftlaoe' topic, which has no 

peG^1ijor r«^i^on io'fhe^^fn^^^^ in hand which means they 
s^ai!!t«1ikepvl^s ^ctached from the jh^t of the discourse 
'Oi(;i{da lcin4.ai^Sjllfast's',introductions> prefixed to bis Catilina- 

* rjuin apdyUjg^tbine'wars. *|;Tiiey might as Welt 3iave been in- 
i^odnctioos/to any ptl^er history, or to any 'ot^er treatise what* 
ever and,|therefpre, thongh elegant^in themselves, they must be 

. cddsiderOd as blemishes in the wort, from want of due donnec- 
. . tion widt it. Cicero, though abundhntly correct 'in this parti- 
cular iq His orations, yet it not so in his other works. It ap- 
. pears firpju a^ letter of his to Aitticus (L. xvi. 6.) that it was his 
custom to prepare, at his leisure, a collection of different intro- 
.ductiohs or prefaces, ready to be prefixed to any work that he 
might afterwards publish. In consequence of this strange 
method of composing, it happened to him, to employ, the 
same introduction twice without remembering it; prefixing 
it to two difierent works. Upon Atticus informing him of 
this, he acknowledges the mistake, and sends him a new intro- 
duction. * 

In order to render introductions natural and easy, it is, in 
"•my opinion, a good rule, that they should not be planned till 
after one has meditated in his own mind the substance of his 
discourse. l*hen, and not till then, he should begin to think 
of some proper and natural introduction. By taking a contrary 
' course, and labouring in the first place on an introduction, 

• jBvery one who is accustomed to composition will oftpn find, 
that either he is led to lay hold of some commonplace topic, 
or that, instead of the introduction bein^accommodated to the 
discourse, he is obliged to aecommodate'the whole discourse to 
the introduction which fie had previously written. Cicero 
qcutkes this reihafk ; though, as we have seen, his. practice was 
not; always confqrmable to his own role. “ Omnibus rebus 
oonsideratis, turn deniqne id, quod primum est dicendum, pi|| 
stremum soleo cogitare, quo utar exordio. ysaSi si quando id 
primum invenire volui, nullum'mihi occurrit, nisi aut exile, aut 
nagatorium, aut vulgare.”^ After the mind h«s; been once 

t.iWlwed and*pat ip train, by close meditation on the subject, 
ni^||nri«4s for the preface will then suggest themselves much more 

'• “ When rtSve plained and.disested all the luaWriSls ofaiy dhcourse, it i> 
my cusbm tv j;j^, to the last place, pt‘ the intrddn&ion lyith, which f aip t« 
beuiq,^ Ot any. thne I have erdcavenred to in^t an iau-oduotion IHi »r, 
aM>mh>S)Hlf'^*'eeean'ed tome tor «tu0 riirpese pot whatwa* triflinv' >mu(^ 
torY,i|U>i''V<Jkit. . ’ 
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In the second place, in an introduction, correctness should 
be carefully studied in the expression. This is requisite, on ac- 
count of the situation of the hearers. Tliey are then more dis- 
posed to criticise than at any other period>; they are, as yet un- 
occupied with the subject or the arguments ; their attention is 
wholly directed to the speaker’s style and manner, Some- 
tJiing must be (done, therefore, to prepossess them in his favour ; 
though, for the same reasons, too much art must hJ avoided; for 
it will be more easily detected at that time than afterw^ards ; and 
Avill derogate from persuasion in all that folIov'S. A correct 
plainness, and elegant siinplicify, is the proper character of an 
introduction ; “ ul videamur,” says Quintilian, “ accurate, non 
callide, dic(‘re.” • 

In the third place, modesty is another character which it 
must carry. All appearances of modesty are favourable and 
'’pVepossessing. If (he orator set out with an air of arrogance 
and ostentation, the selt-love and pride of the hearers will be 
presently awakened, and will follow Jiim with a i^ery suspicious 
eye throughout all his progress, llis modesty should discover 
itself not only in his expressions at the beginning, but in his 
whole manner; in Ins looks, in his gestures, in the tone of his^ 
voice. Every auditory take in good part those marks of resj^liT"^ 
and awe, wliich are paid to them by one wdio addresses tWm. 
Indeed, the modesty of an introtluciion sbould never betray any 
thing mean or abject. It is always of great use to an orator, 
that together with modesty and deference to bis bearers, he 
should show a certain sense of dignity arising from a persuasion 
of the justice or importance of the subject on which he is to 
speak. 

The modesty of an^ introduction requires, tliat it prornii^enot 
too much. “ Non fumum ex fulgore, si^d ex fumo dare lucem.”"^ 
This certainly is the general rule, that an orator Aould not put 
forth all llis strength at the beginning, but should rise and grow 
q|)on us, as his discourse advances. There are cases, however> 
in which it is allowable for him to set out from the first in a 
high and bold tone ; as, for instance^ when he rises to defend 
some cause wdiich has been much run down, and decried by the 
public. Too modest a beginning might be then like a confes- 

* He does not lavish at a blaze his file, 

Sudden to ^laie, and then in smoke ex)>iie ; 

But rises^ti oni a cloud of smoke to Jijjht, 

And poui| his specious miracles to sigiic, 

I Hon. A rs P^et. F«a\'c 
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sion gniJt. By tjje boldness and strength of bis exordium, 
he must endeavour to^steni tlie tide that is against him, and to 
remove prejudices, by encountering them without fear. In sub- 
jects too of a declamWory nature, and in sermons, where the 
subject is striking, a magnificent introduction lias sometimes a 
good effect, if it be properly supported in the sequel. Thus 
Bishop Atterbury, in beginning an eloquent sermon, preached 
on the 30th ^ Jannuary, the aniversary of what is called King 
Charles’s Martyrdom- sets out in this pompous manner : ^ This 
is a day of trouble, of rebuke, and of blasphemy ; distinguished < 
in the calendar of our church, and the annals of our nation, by 
the sufferings of an excellent prince, who fell a sacrifice to the 
rage of his rebcfllious subjects ; and, by liis fall, derived infamy, 
misery, and guilt on them, and their sinful postcnly.” Bossuet, 
Flechier, and the other celebrated French preachers, very often 
begin their discourses with laboured and sublime introductions. 
These raise attention, and throw a lustre on tlie subject : but 
let every speaker be much on his guard against striking a 
higher note at the begitining, than he is able to keep up in his 
progress. 

In the fourth place, an introduction should usually be ear- 
ned on in the calm manner. This is seldom the place for vehe- 
mence and passion. Emotions must rise as the discourse a(U 
vances. The minds of the hearers must be gradually prepared, 
before the speaker can venture on strong and passionate senti- 
ments The exceptions to this rule are, when the subject is 
such, that the very mention of it naturally awakens some pas- 
sionate emotion : or when the unexpected presence of some per- 
son or object, in a popular assembly, inll|imes the speaker, and 
makes him break forth with unusual warmth. Either of these 
will jtisiify wh^t is called the exordium ab ahmpto. Thus the ap- 
pearance of Catiline in the senate, renders tiie vehement begin- 
ning^of Cicero’s first oration against him very natural and pro- 
per ; ^ Quousque tandem, Gatilina, abutere patientia nostra 
And thus Bishop Atterbury, in preaching ft om this text, “ Bles- 
sed is he, whosoever shall not be offended in me,** ventures on 
breaking forth with this bold exordium : ^ And caiuany man then 
be offisnded in thee, blessed Jesus ?** wlach address to our Savi- 
o^lie continues for a page or two, till he enters on the division 
j^is subj^<^t. But such introductions as these should be ha- 
isarded by ver^ few, as they promise so much vehemence and 
unction through the rest of the discourse*, t\at it is very difficult 
to fulfd the expectations of the hearers. \ 
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At the same time^ though the iutroduction is not the place iti 
wliich warn^ emotions are usually to be c|^ttempied^ yet 1 must 
take notice, that it ought to prepare tlie way for such as are de-p 
signed to be raised in subsequent parts of the discourse. The 
orator should, in the beginning, turn the minds of Jiis hearers 
towards those sentiments and feelings wliich he seeks to awaken 
in tlm course of his speech. According, for instance, as it is 
compassion, or indignation, ol- contempt, on whicl/his discourse 
is tp rest, he ought to sow tlie seeds of these in liis introduction ; 
he ought to begin with breathing that spirit which he means to 
inspire. Much of the orator’s art and ability is shown, in thus 
striking properly, at the commencement, the key-^note, if we 
may ||| express it, of the rest of his oration. • 

In the fifth place, it is a rule in introductions, not to anti- 
cipate any material part of the subject. When topics, or argu- 
ments, which are afterwards to be enlarged upon, are hinted at, 
and in part, brouglit forth in the introduction, they lose the grace 
of novelty upon their second appearance. The impression in- 
tended to be made by any capital tJiouglit, is always made with 
the greatest advantage, when it is made entire, and in its proper 
place. 

In the last place, the introduction ouglit to be proportioned, 
both in length and in kind, to the discourse that is to follow ; in 
length, as nothing can be more absurd than to erect u very great 
portico before a small building ; and in kind, as it is no less ab- 
surd to overcharge, witli superb ornaments, the portico of a 
plain dwelling-house, or to make the entrance to a monument as 
gay as that to an arbour. Common sense directs, that every 
part of a discourse should be suited to tlie, strain and spirit of 
the whole. 

These are the principal rules tliat relate to introductions. 
They ar^J adapted, in a great measure, equally, to discourses of 
all kinds. In pleadings at the bar, or speeches in public assem- 
blies, particular care must be taken not to employ any introduc- 
tion of that kind, which the adverse party may lay hold of, and 
turn his adyantiage. To this inconvenience all those introduc- 
tions are exposed, which are taken from general and coininon- 
place topics ; and it never fails to give an adversary a cons’^Ie- 
rable triumpli, if^ by giving a small turn to something we had 
said in our exordium, he can appear to convert to liis own favouj; 
the principles witii t^hijsh we had set out, in beginning our attack 
upon him. In tbe else of replies, Quintilian makes an observa- 
tion which is very/wortliy of notice ; tliat introductions, drawn 

2 E 2 
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j froBi sainetluBg that has been said in the eourse of the deb^te> 
Wve always a peculijir grace ; and the reason he gives for it is 
just and sensible, <^Multam gratise exordio est> quod ^b 
actione diversae partis materiam trahit ; hoc ipso, quod non 
eompositupi donii, sed ibi, atque e re natum, et falicitate faiuam 
ingenii auget, et facie sinuplicis, sumptique e proximo sermonis 
fidem quoque acquirit ; adeo ut, etiamsi reliqua scripta atque ,ela- 
borata sint, \araen plerumque videatur tota extemporalis oratio, 
eujus initium nihil prscparatum habuisse manitestum est** 

In sermons, such a practice as this cannot take place j and " 
indeed, in composing sermons, few things are more difficult than 
to remove an appearance of stiffness from an introduction, when 
a formal one isfised. The French preachers, as I befor||pbser« 
ved, are often very splendid and lively in their introductions ; 
but, among us, attempts of this kind are not always so success- 
ful, When long introductions are formed upon some common- 
place topic, as the desire of happiness being natural to man^ or 
the like, they never fail of being tedious. Variety should be 
studied in this part of composition as much as possible ; often it 
may be proper to begin without any introduction at all, unless, 
perhaps, one or two sentences. Explanatory introductions from 
the context, are the most simple of any, apd frequently the b(^st 
that can be used : but as they are in hazard of becoming diy, 
they should never be long. An historical introduction has, gene- 
rally, a happy effect to rouse attention when one can lay hold 
upon t ome noted fact that is connected with the text or the dis- 
npurse, and, by a proper illustration of it, open the way to the 
subject that is to be treated of. 

After the introduction, what commonjy comes next in order, 
is the proposition, or enunciation of the subject; concerning 
which there is nothing to be said, but that it should be as clear 
and distinct as possible, and expressed in few and plain words, 
witlu>ut the least affectation. To this generally succeeds the 
Division, or the laying down the method of the discourse ; on 
which it is necessary to make some observations. I do not mean, 
that in every discourse a formal division, or distribution of it 

♦ “ An introdactlon, which is founded upon the pleading: of the opposite 
extremely graceful; for this reason, that it appears not to have been 
^lllpMSteil at home, but to have taken rise from the busintsss^ and to hhve bean 
9R»^osed on the spot. ^ Hence, it gives to the speaker the repatatipnof e, qhlidc 
r havention, end ac^ts weight likewise to his discourse, as artless and unlplMWed; 
insomuch, that though ail the rest of his oration shbuM be studied andwiittim, 
yet the wfible discourse has the appearance of belnirextemporary, 4 M It 
dent that the inti^uction to it was Uiipretned‘tated.V-4y, I, S4. 
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Info parts, is requisite. There are many occasions of public 
speaking when this is neither requisite nor would be proper ; 
when the discourse, perhaps, is to be short, or only one point is 
to be treated of ; or when the speaker does not choose to warn 
his hearers of the method he is to follow, or of the conclusion to 
which he seeks to bring them. Order of one kind or other is, 
indeed, esssential to every good discourse ; that is, every thing 
should be so arranged, as that what goes before {nay give light 
and force to what follows. But this may be accomplished by 
means of a concealed method. What we call Division is, when 
the method is propounded in form to the hearers. 

The discourse in which this sort of division mo^l commonly 
takes^place, is a sjermon : and a question has iJeen moved, whe- 
ther this method of laying down heads, as it is called, be the 
best method of preaching. A very able judge, the Archbishop 
of Cambray, in his Dialogues on Eloquence, declares strongly 
against it He observes, that it is a modern invention ; that it 
was never practised by the fathers of the church ; and what is 
certainly true, that it took its rise from the schoolmen, when meta- 
physics began to be introduced into preaching. He is of opinion, 
that it renders a sermon stiff, that it breaks the unity of the dis- 
course ; and that, by the natural connection of one part with 
another, the attention of the hearers would be carried along the 
whole with more advantage. 

But, notwithstanding his authority and his arguments, I cannot 
help being of opinion, that the present method of dividing a ser- 
mon into heads ought not to be laid aside. Established practice 
has now giveft it so much weight, that, were there nothing more 
in its favour, it would be dangerous for any preacher to deviate 
so far from the common track. But the practice itself has also, 
in my judgment, much reason on its side. If formal partitions 
give a sermon less of the oratorial appearance, they render it, 
however, more clear, more easily apprehended, and, of eburse, 
more instructive to the bulk of hearers, which is always the main 
object to be kept in view. The heads of a sermon are great as* 
sistance to the memory and recollection of the hearer. They 
serve also tOx his attention. They enable him more easily to 
kcji^p pace the progress of the discourse ; they give him 
liauses and resting-places, where he can reflect on what has been 
said,, and look forward to what is to follow. They are attended 
with ijus advantage too^ that they give the audience theopporta- 
uity of knowing, beforehand, when they are to be released from 
the fatigue of attention, and thereby make them follow the smeake# 
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notice of this very advantage of divisions in other dUcour^ei?^ 
•ileficit audientem certo singhlartim partmllt^fine ; non aflter 
qiiam facientibas iter, multum detrabunt fatigathnis n0tatla ^ 
scri{^tis lapMibus spatia : nam et exhausti laboris nosse metisu-^ 
ram voluptati est, et hortatur ad reliqua foriius exseqhenda^ scire^ 
quantum supOfTsit,""^ With regard to breaking the unity of a 
discourse^ I csjfinot be of opinion that there arises, from that 
quarter, any argument against the method I am defending^ 
If the unity be broken, it is to the nature of the heads, or 
topics of which the speaker treats, that this is to be imputed ; 
not to his l%ing them down in form. On the contrary, if his 
head;s be well chosen, his marking them out, iind distinguishing 
them, in place of imparing the unity of the whole, renders 
it more conspicuous -and complete; by sho\^mg how all the 
parts of a discourse hang upon one anotlier, and tend to one 
point. 

In a sermon, or in a pleading, or any discourse where divi- 
sion is proper to be used, the most material rules are. 

First, That, the several parts into which the subject is divided, 
be really distinct from one another ; that is, that no one include 
another. It were a very absurd division, for instance, if one 
should propose to treat first, of the advantages of virtue, and 
next, of those of justic^e or temperance ; because the first head 
evidently comprehends the second, as a genus does the species ; 
which method of proceeding involves the subject in indistinct- 
ness and disorder. 

Secondly, in division, we must take care to follow the order 
of nature ; beginning with the simplest points, such as are easi- 
est apprehended, and necessary to be first discussed ; and pro- 
ceeding thence to those which are built upon the former, and 
which suppose them to be known. We must divide the sub- 
ject itfto those parts, into which most easily and naturally it is 
resolved ; that it may seem to split itself, and not to be vio- 
lently tom asunder : « Dividere,’’ as is commonly said,, “ non 
frangere.” 

Thirdly, The several members of a division oug^ to exhaust 
thp ^object ; otherwise we do not make a completPlivisipn ; W6 

' ** The ebnclaBion of each head is a r^ief to the hearers ; a 

journey, the mUe^ltones, which are set upon the rosMl, aerve to diibliiiali the 
traveller's fatigue^ For we are always pleased with'^seAns our lahoUr 
tesien ; by calcuiatinu how much remains, are stirred np to fiillBli Uar tafth 
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exhibit tbe subject by pieces and coamers only, without giving any 
such plan as displays the whole, # 

Fourthly, Then terms in which our partitions are expressed, 
should be as concise as possible^ Avoid all circumlocution 
here. Admit not a single word but what is necessary. Preci- 
sion is to be studied above all things, in laying down a method. 
It is this which chiefly makes a division appear neaF and elegant ; 
when the several heads are propounded in the clearest, most ex- 
pressive, and, at the same time, the fewest words possible. This 
never fails to strike the hearers agreeably ; and is, at the same 
time, of great consequence towards making the divisions be'ffiore 
easily remembered. 

Fifthly, Avoid an unnecessary multiplication of heads. To 
split a subject into a great many minute parts, by divisions and 
"Subdivisions without end, has always a bad ellect in speaking. 
It may be proper in a logical treatise ; but it makes an oration 
appear hard and dry, and unnecessarily fatigues the memory. 
In a sermon, there may be from three to live or six heads, in- 
cluding subdivisions ; seldom should there be more. 

In a sermon, or in a pleading at the bar, few things are of 
greater consequence than a proper or liappy division. It should 
be studied with much accuracy and care ; for if one take a 
wrong method at first setting out, it will lead them astray in all 
that follows. It will render the whole discourse either perplexed 
or languid ; and though the hearers may not be able to tell where 
the fault or disorder lies, they will be sensible there is a disorder 
somewhere, and find themselves little alfected by what is spoken. 
The French* writers of sermons study neatness and elegapce in 
the divisions of their subjects much more tJian the English do ; 
whose distributions, though sensible and just, yet are often in- 
artificial and verbose. Among the French, however, too much 
quaintness appears in their ^visions, with an aflectation of ah 
ways setting out either with two, or with three general heads of 
disoourse. A division of Massillon’s on this text, ^ It is finished,’^ 
has been much extolled by the French critics ; “ This imports,** 
says the preacher, “ consummation, first, of justice on the part of 
God; secondly, of wickedness on the part of men.; thirdly, 
of love on the port of Christ** This also of Bourd?loue’s 
has been much praised, from these words, “ My peace I give 
U^to Jrou:* « Peace,** says he, “first to the understan^ng^ 
bysahmission iq/aith secondly^ to the heart,^by submission to 
the tew,** 

The next cc/hstituent part of a discourse, which I mentioited. 
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was Natrration or Explication. 1 put these, two together, both 
because they fall nearly under the same rules, and because they 
commonly answer the same purpose ; servingt^ to illustrate the 
cause, or the subject of which the orator treats, before he pro- 
ceeds to ar^e either on one side or other ; or to make any 
attempt for interesting tlie passions of the hearers. 

In pleadiritf s at the bar, narration is often a very important 
part of the discourse, and requires to be particularly attended 
to. Besides its being in any case no easy matter to relate with 
grace and propriety, there is in narrations at the bar a peculiar 
diilicplty. The pleader must say nothing but what is true ; and', 
at the same time he must avoid saying any thing that will hurt 
his cause. The fects which he relates, are to be the ground- 
work of all his future reasoning* To recount them so as to keep 
strictly within the bounds of truth, and yet to present them un- 
der the'colours most favourable to his cause ; to place in the 
most striking light every circumstance which is to his advan- 
tage, and to soften and weaken such as make against him, de- 
mand no small exertion of skill and dexterity. He must always 
remember, that if he discovers too much art, he defeats his own 
purpose, and creates a distrust of his sincerity, Quintilian 
very properly directs, * ESugienda in hac praecipue parte omnis 
calliditatis suspicio ; (neque enim se usquam magis custodit ju- 
dex, quam cum narrat orator) nihil videatur fictum, nihil 
sollicilom ; omnia potius a causa, quain ab oratore profecta 
credantur,”"^ 

To be clear and distinct, to be probable, and to be concise, 
are the qualities which critics chietly require in narration 5 each 
of which carries, sufficiently, the evidencp of its importance. 
Tlistiiiclness belongs to the whole train of the discourse, but 
is especially requisite in narration, which ought to throw light on 
all that follows. A fact, or a single circumstance, left in obscurity 
.find misapprehended by the judge, may destroy the effect of all 
the argument and reasoning which tlie speaker employs. If his^ 
narration be improbable, the judge will not regard it ; and if it 
tedious and diffuse, he will be tired of it, and forget it* In 
order to produce distinctness, besides tlie study of the general 
rules b||>prsuicuity which were formerly given, narration requires 

this' part of iHscourse, the speaker must he very careful to ahun every ^ 
of art and cunning. For there is no time atWhich the Judge is mOie 
npnn tiU guard, t^ialC When tlio pleader is relating ihets. Let noUiing seem 
lEeigned nothing anxiously concealed. Let all Uiat is saia» appear, to artae^Ott 
,^*he cause itself, and not be the work of tlie orator.”— iv, A 3i26 
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particular aiteutiou to ascertain clearly the names^ the dates, 
the places, and every other material circunfttance of the facts 
recounted. In order to be probable in narration, it is material 
to enter into the characters of the persons of whom we speak, 
and to show, that their actions proceeded from such r/otives as 
are natural, aiid likely to gain belief. In order to bys concise 
as the subject will admit, it is necessary to thrJw out all 
superfluous circumstances ; the rejectio?! of whick will like- 
wise tend to make our narration more forcible, and more 
clear. 

Cicero is very remarkable for his talent of narration ; and 
from the examples in his orations much may be Jeamed. The 
narration, for instance, in the celebrated oration Pro Milone, 
has .been often and justly admired. His scope is to show, that 
though in fact Clodius was killed by Milo or his servants, yet 
that it was only in self-defence ; and that the design had been 
laid, not by Milo against Clodius, but by Clodius against Milo s 
life. All tlie circumstances for rendering this probable are 
painted with wonderful art. In relating the manner of Milo’s 
setting out from Rome, he gives the most natural description of 
a family excursion to the country, under which it was impossible 
that any bloody design could be concealed. “ He remained,’^ 
says he, ^ in the senate-house that day, till all the business was 
over. He came home, changed his clothes deliberately, and 
waited for some time, till his wife had got all her things ready 
for going with him in his carriage to the country. He did not 
set out till such time as Clodius might easily have been in Rome, 
if he had not Keen lying in wait for Milo by the way. By and 
by, Clodius met him on the road, on horseback ; like a man pre- 
pared for action, no carriage, not his Wife, as was usual, nor Any 
family equipage along with him ; wh ilst Milo, who is supposed 
to be meditating slaughter and assassination, is travelling in a 
carriage with his wife, wrapped up in his cloak, embarrassed 
with ba'ggage, and attended by a great train of women servants 
and boys.** He goes on, describing the recounter that followed, 
Clodius’s servants attacking those of Milo, and killing tlie driver 
of hia carriage ; Milo jumping out, throwing off his cloak, and 
making the best defence he could, while Clodius’s servants en- 
deavoured to surround him ; and then concludes his narration 
with a very delicate and happy stroke. He docs not say in^ 
plain words^ that M|lo»s servants killed Clodius. Kut that in 
the midst of the tumhlt, Milo’s servants, without the orders, 
without the knowledge, witliout the presence of their master 
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did nrhat every master wotdd have wished his serva'dtSj in a like 
conjuncturej to havb done.’** 

In sermons, where there is seldom any occasion for narration# 
explication of the subject to be discoursed on, comes in the 
place of narration at the bar, and is to be taken up much on 
the same l^one ; that is, it must be concise, clear; and distinct ; 
and in a Style correct and elegant, rather than higlily adome’ 
To explain ^he doctrine of the text with propriety ; to give a 
and perspicuous account of the nati(^ of thajt virtue or 
which forms the subject of the discourse, is properly the didactic 
part (d* preaching ; on the right execution of which much^dC- 
pends for ail that comes afterwards in the way of persuasion. 
The great art in succeeding in it, is, to meditate profoundly on 
the subject, so as to be able to place it in a clear and strong 
point of view. Consider what light other passages of Scripture 
throw upon it ; consider whether it be a subject nearly related 
to some other from which it is proper to distinguish it : consider 
whether it can be illustrated to advantage by comparing it with, 
or opposing it to, some other thing ; by inquiring into causes, or 
fracing effects ; by pointing out examples, or appealing to 
feelings of hearers ; that thus, a definite, precise, circumstan- 
tial view may be afibrded of the doctrine to be inculcated. Let 
the preacher be persuaded, that by such distinct and apt illus- 
trations of the known truths of religion, it may both display 
great mer’t in the way of composition, and, what he ought to 
consider as far more valuable, render his discourses weighty, 
instructive, and useful. 

* ** Milo cum in sonata fuisset co die, quod^senatus dimissus est, domn 
venif. Calceos et vostiincnta mutavit; paullispci, dum sp uxor (ntiit) coil 
parat, comnioratus est: deiiide profectus est id tempoiis, cum jam Clodiux^* 
aiqiiidem eo die Romam ventuius prat, redire potuisspt. Obviam fit ei ClodisSiv 
expeditus, in cquo, nulla rbeda, nnllts impediinentis, iiullU Graecis eomitibus/iit 
Soi^bat, sine uxorc, quod imnquam fere. Cum hic iusidiator, qui iter iHud ad 
C^edem faciendam, apparasset, cum uxore veheretnr in rheda, pm.nulata8, 
maji^o impedimento, ac inuliebri et delicato aucillarum puerorumque comitata. 
Kt obviam Clodio ante fundum pjiis, hora fere uudeclma, aut non mttlio 
Stadnt complures ciim tchs in hunc faciunt de loco Buperiore impetum : adyerBi 
f^,adar)ttni occidunt; cum auteiii Inc de iheda, rejecta |Hemda, destlutsBjbt, 

, aeque aeri auimo detenderet, lUi qui crant cwm Clodio, edUctia,' partlm 

rfcenrrcrc ad rhedam, wt a tergo Milonem adorireutur ; partim, qitod hade jam 
putarent, csedere uicipiunt ejtiB servos, qui float erant ; ex ^qaibus 
, qpi ahimo fideli in domltiuin et pra^.spnti fuemnt, partim occtai aunt, partltu,, i*m» 
^ ad rhedam pugnare viderent, et domino succurrere prohlberentnr, Miiolieshiue' 
hecisum etiaiii^ ipso Clodio audirent, et Ita esse putarent, fetSsrdaf id »efvi 
M!lontK(di>atip emm non derivandi criminia caurfit, ^ nt factum a$t),lieque im- 
petanie, iiec|Ue sdente, neque pi sesonte domino, qaittfVe serVoa in 

tall re facere 10. ‘ ^ * 
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LECTURE XXXII. 


CONDUCT OF A DISCOURSE— THE ARGUMENTATIVE 1MRT--THE 
PATHETIC PART— THE PERORATION. ^ 

/ 

In treating of the constituent parts of a regular discourse 

« oration, I have already considered the introductit>n, the divi- 
n, and the narration or explication. I proceed next to treat 
the argumentative or reasoning part of a discourse. lu what- 
ever place, or on whatever subject one speaks, this, beyond 
doubt, is of the greatest consequence. For tho great end for 
which men speak on any serious occasion, is to convince their 
hearers of something being either true, or right, or good : and, 
by mi^ans of this conviction, to influence their practice. Reason 
and argument make the foundation, as I have often inculcated, 
of all manly and persuasive eloquence. 

Now, with respect to arguments, three things are requisite. 
First, the invention of them; secondly, the proper disposition 
and arrangement of them ; and thirdly, the expressing of them 
in such a style and manner, as to give them their full force. 

The first of these, invention, is, without doubt, the most ma- 
terial, and tile ground-work of the rest. But, with **espect to 
this, I am afraid it is beyond the power of art to give any real 
assistance. Art cannot go so far, as to supply a speaker with 
arguments on every cause, and every subject ; though it may be 
of considerable use in assisting him to arrange and express 
those, which his knowledge of the subject has discovered, For 
it is one thing to discover the reasons that ate most proper to 
convince men, and another, to manage these reasons with the 
most advantage. The latter is all that rhetoric can pretend to. 
The ancient rhetoricians did indeed attempt to go much/ar- 


ther than this. They attempted to form rhetoric into a more 
eotnpiete system ; and professed not only to assist public 
speakers in setting off their arguments to most advantage ; but 
t|, supply the*defect of their invention, and to teach them where 
io find arguments on every subject and cause. Hence their 
doctrine of topics, or “ loci communes,’’ and ^sedes argunien- 
torum,^ which makes so great a figure in the writings of Aris- 
totle, Cicero, and Quintilian. These topics, or Joci, were n^F 
otb^ ihao general )deas applicable to a great many different 
subjects, which the orator was directed to consult, in order tn 
find out, materials for his speech They had tlieir intrinsic and 



'iieki t some loei 'that Were coimuoa ti^ aiijhi 
kindiit.of (iobiic speaking, and some ■' 

iniie' ooininan or general loci, were such as genus add 
cat^se and effect, antecedents and consequents, likeness . 

trigriety, li^efinition, circumstances of time and place ; and a grt^t 
many mors of tlie same kinds. For each of the different kindi^ ' 
of public spbaking, they' had their “ lopi personaruin,” and “lodi 
rerum as an demonstrative orations, for instance, the heads 
from which any one could be decried or praised ; his liirth,- Ids 
country, his education, his kindred, the qualities of his body, tlie 
qualiUes of his mind, the fortune he enjoyed, the stations he liad 
filled^ &c. and^in deliberative orations, the topics that might be' 
used in recommending any public measure, or dissuading from 
it ; such as, honesty, justice, facility, profit, pleasure, glory, as- 
sistance from frieiuis, mortification to enemies, and the tikfS. 

The Grecian sopliists were the first inventors of this artificint 
system of oratory ; and they shewed a prodigious subtilty and 
fertility in the contrivance of these loci. Succeeding rhetoricians,* 
dazzled by the plan, wrougiit them up into so regular a system; 
that one would think they meant to teach how a person might 
mechanically become an orator, without any genius at all. They 
give him receipts for making sjieeclies, on all manner of subjects. 
At the same time, it is evident, that though this study of common 
places might produce very showy academical declamations, it 
could never produce useful discourses on real business. , The 
loci indeed supplied a most exuberant fecundity of matter. One 
who had no oilier aim but to talk copiously and plausibly, by 
consulting them on every subject, and laying liold of all tliat they 
suggested, might) discourse without end ; and that too, thbagii 
he htfd none but the most* superficial knowledge of hiw subject. 
But such discourse could be no other than trivial. 'WfacftM 
truly solid and persuasive, must be drawn ** ex visceHbus 
cau'hEe,” from a tliorough knowledge of the subject, and pcox 
found meditation on it. They who would direct students of 
oratory to any other sources of argumentation, only 4nlttdn 
|bjem*;, and hy attempting to render rhetoric too perfect ait art, 
they render it, in truth, a trifling and childish stu^> ' . ! 

^ ,On this doctrine, therefore, of the rhetorical loci, or top^, 
jl^fnk superfluous to insist. If any think thcd'Ute knnailBtl^ ’ 
ihhn [ihay contribute to improve their invealioa* wi eatland 
Ihjeir yie^s, fliey luay consult Aristotle iini| Of’. ' wbat 

Cicero. lia? written head, in his 
his Ti^ua, an^ seoond book Ik Qrati^. ar«;&i 
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prepsjnf « dhteourse, by which they propose ti convince ajiul^c, 
ot to produce any conMderuble effect upon anassemblj , I would 
ndyise tbem to lay aside their common places, and to think 
closely of their subject. DemostlieneS, 1 dare say, consulted 
none of the loci, wlien he was incitini' the Athenians to take 
arms against Philip; and where Cicero has had rwourse to 
them, his orations are so much the w«)rse on that act^mnt. 

I proceed to what is of more real use, to point out the as- 
sistance that can be given, nut n ith respect to the inVention, but 
with respect to the disposition and conduct of arguments. 

Two different methods maj be used by orators in the con- 
duct of their reasoning ; the terms of art for which arc, the ana- 
lytic, and tilt synlhotic method. The analytic ‘is, when the 
orator conceals his iiitciitioii concerning the point he is to prove, 
tiy he has gradually brought his hearers to the designed conclu- 
sion. They are led on, step by step, from one known truth to 
anotlier, till the conclusion be stolen upon them, as the natural 
consequence of a chain of proposiiioiis. As, for instance, when 
one intending to prove the being of a God, sets out with ob- 
ser'ing that every thing which we see in the world has had a 
beginning, that whatever has had a beginning, must have had a 
prior cause ; that in human productions, art sliown in the cfiect, 
necessarily infers design in the cause ; and proceeds leading you 
on from one cause to anutlur, till you arrive at om supreme 
First Cause, from whom is derived all the order and design visi 
blc in his works. This is much the same ^th the Sueratic 
method, by which that philosopher silenced tlie sophists of his 
age. It is a very artful method of reasoning ; may be carried on 
with much beauty, an^ is proper to be used when the liearers 
are much prejudiced against any trjith, and* by imperceptible 
steps must be led to conviction. 

But t'lore are fesv subjei ts that will admit this method, and 
not many occasions on which it is proper to be employed. .The 
mode of reasoning more generally used, and most suited to the 
irUB of popular speaking, is what is called the synthetic ; when 
the point to be proved is fairly laid down, and one argument 
aftl r anotbef is made to bear upon it, till tlie hearers he fully 
ouQVinced. 

Now, in edl arguing, one of the first tilings to be atteiideil to 
is, among the various arguments which may occur upon a cause, 
to make a proper {elpction of such a.s appear to.one’s self the 
most Solid; and to employ these as the chief means of persuac 
sion. £vwy speaker should place himself in tlie situation of a 
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htnrer, aorf ihinifbow he would be affected by tiime remcM, 
wBeh he purposo^s to employ for per3uading othera# For fao 
muat not expect to impose on mankind by mere arta of 
They are not so easily imposed on, as pnblie speakers are some- 
times apt to think. Shrewdness and sagacity are found among 
^ rankS*,; and the speaker may be praised for his fine discourse, 
while yet^^e hearers are not persuaded of the truth of any one 
thing he has uttered. 

Supposfng the arguments properly chosen, it is evident that 
their eflect will,’ in some measure, depend on the right arrange- 
ment of them ; so as tliey shall not jusile and embarrass one 
another, but give mutual aid; and bear with the fairest and 
fullest direction on the point in view. Concerning this, the fol- 
lowing rules may be taken : 

In the first place, avoid blending arguments confusedly 
together, that are of a separate nature. All arguments whatever 
are directed to prove one or other of these three things ; that 
something is true ; that it is morally right or fit ; or that it is 
profitable and good. These make the three great subjects of 
discussion among mankind ; truth, duty, and interest. But the 
arguments directed towards any one of them are generically dis- 
tinct ; and he who blends them all under one topic, which he 
calls his argument, as, in sermons especially, is too often done, 
will render his reasoning indistinct and inelegant. Suppose, 
for ini^tance, that 1 am recommending to an audience benevo- 
lence, or the loi|p of our neighbour ; and that I take my first ar- 
gument, from the inward satisfaction which a benevolent temper 
afibrds ; my second, from the obligation which the example of 
Christ lays upori\iis to this duty ; and my^ third, from its tendency 
to procure us thf/good-wiU of all around us ; my arguments are 
good, but I have arranged them wrong : for my first and tliird 
argmneuis are taken from considerations of interest, internal 
Spence, and external advantages ; and between these, I have in- 
troduced one, which rests wholly upon duty. I slumld have 
kept those classes of arguments, wiiich are addressed to different 
principles in human nature, separate and distinct. 

Jn the second place, with regard to the different degrees of 
rtreugth in arguments, the general rule is, to advance in tlie 
Way of climax, ^ ut augeatur semper, et increscat oratio." This 
to be the course, when the speaker has a 
and is^confident that he can prov^ it^fully. He may Jhea 
nture to with feebler argumepifs ; ri^ng gradually, 
d bis whole strength till the laa^ when ce 
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CM trust to bis mnking a successful impv^sion on th^ minds 
of faearerji, prepared by what has gene beforfe. " But tliis rule is 
not to be always followed. For, if he distrusts his cause, and 
has but one material argument on which to lay the stress, 
putting less confidence in the rest, in this case, it is often proper 
for him to pVacg this material argument in the froni ; to pre- 
occupy the hearers early, and make the strongest ellj^t at first : 
that, having removed prejudices, and disposed them to be 
favourable, the rest of his reasoning may be listened to with 
more candour. When it happens, that amidst a variety of ar- 
guments, there are one or two which we are sensible are more 
inconclusive than the rest, and yet proper to be used, Cicero 
advises to place these in the middle, as a stdtioii less con- 
spicuous than either the begiiming, or the end, of the train 
oL reasoning. 

In the third place ; wben our arguments are strong and satis- 
factory, the more they are distinguished and treated apart from 
' each other, the better. Each can then bear to be brought out 
by itself, placed in its full light, amplified, and rested upon. 
BUl when our arguments are doubtful, and only of the presump- 
tive kind, it is safer to throw them together in a crowd, and to 
run them into one another ; “ ut qum sunt natura imbecilla,” as 
Quintilian speaks, ** rnutuo auxiho sustiueuntur that though 
infirnl of themselves, they may serve mutually to prop each 
other. He gives a good example, in tlie case of one who was 
accused of murdering a relation, to whom he was heir. Direct 
proof was wanting ; but, “ you expected d succession, and a 
great succession; you were in distressed circumstances; you 
were pushed to the utnjost by your creditors ; you had offended 
your relation, who had made you his heir ; you know that he 
was just then intending to alter his will ; no time was to be lost 
Each of these particulars, by itselt^’’ says the author, ^ is in- 
conclusive ; but when they were assembled in one group, Jthey 
have effect.’^ 

Of the distinct amplification of one persuasive argument, we 
have a most beautiful example in Cicero’s Oration for Milo. 
The argumeiTt is taken from a circumstance of time. Blilo was 
candidate for the consulship ; and Clodius was killed a few da’^s 
before the election. He asks, if any one could believe that Milo 
would be mad enough, at such a critical time, by a most odioig 
assassination, to ahe^ate from himself the favcuir of people, 
whose suffrages he was so anxiously courting ? This argument, 
the moment it is suggested, appears to have considerable weight 
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Bat it Vas not ei]^ugh sim^y to suggest it ; it could bear to 
be dwelt upon/ aiid brought out into full’ light. The orator 
therefore, draws a just and striking picture of that solicitous 
attention with which candidates, at such a season, always found 
it ijyec^ssary to cultivate the good opinion of the people : “ Quo 
tempore,V says he, “(scio enim, quam timida sit*ainbitio, quan- 
taque et Warn sollicita cupiditas consulatus) Omnia, non modo 
quae repr^iendi palam, sed etiam quae obscure cogitari jjos- 
sunt, timenfus. Rumoreni, fabulam fictam falsam, perhorresci 
mus ; ora omnium atque oculos intuemur. Nihil enim est tarn 
tenerurn, tarn aut fragile aut flexibile, quam voluntas ergo nos 
sensusque civiuni, qui non modo improbitati irascuntur candi- 
datorum, sed «etiam in recte factis saepe fastidiunt.” Prom all 
which he most justly concludes, “ Hunc diem igitur campi, 
speratum atque exoptatum, sibi proponens Milo, cruentis ma- 
nibus, scelus atque f acinus proc se ferens, ad ilia cenluriarum 
auspicia veniebat ? Quam hoc in illo minimum credibile 
But though such ampl^ilcation as this be extremely beautiful, 
I must add a caution. 

In the fourth place, against extending arguments too far, and 
multiplying them too much. This serves ratlxer to render a cause 
suspected, than to give it weight An unnecessary multiplicity 
of arguments both burdens the memory and detracts from the 
weight of that conviction which a few well-chosen arguments 
carry. It is to be observecj too, that in the amplification of ar- 
gununts, a difiuso and sp^^ading method, beyond the bounds of 
reasonable illustration, 1 is always enfeebling. It takes off 
greatly from that vis et acumen,” which should be the distin- 
guishing character of the argumentative part of a discourse. 
’VVhen a speakew dwells long on a favourite argument, and 
seeks to turn it into every possible light, it almost always 
happens, that, fatigued with the effort, he loses the spirit with 

• 

• Well do I know to what lenp;th ihe timidity jfoes of such as are candidates 
for public offices, and how many anxious caies and attentions a canvass for the 
consulship nccessai ily carries alonjf with it. On such an occasion we are afraid 
not only of what we may openly be repi cached with, but of what others may 
think of us in secret. The slit^htest rumour, the most improbable tale that can 
be devised to our prejudice, alarms and disconcerts ns. M'e sfudy the counte- 
nance and the looks of all around us : for nothini; is so delicate, so frail and un- 
certain, as the public favour. Our fellow-citizens no1t only are justly offended 
'With the vices of candidates, but even, on occasion of meritonous actions, are 
apt to conceive capricious disgusts. Is there then Uie least credibility that Milo, 
latter having so long fixed his attention on the important and wished-for day of 
election, would Sare to have any thoughts of pres^nt^ng himself before the au- 
gust assembly of the people, ai a murderer and assassin, withhU hands em- 
brned In blood f* 
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nrlucb ba set out ; and concludes u'itb fcelleuess wbat be began 
with force. Tiiere is a proper temperance* in reasoning, as there 
is in other parts of a discourse. 

»At1er due attention given to the proper arrangement of ar- 
gumonts^ what is next requisite for their success i& to express 
them in such«,a style, and to deliver them in surh f manner, as 
shall give tlieiu full force. On these heads I must refer the reader 
to the directions I have given in treat i)ig of style, in former 
lectures ; and to the directions I am afterwards to give con- 
cerning pronunciation and delivery. 

I proceed, therefore, next, to another essential part of 
discourse which T mentioned as the fifth in order, tliat m, the 
Pathetic ; in which, if any where, eloquence reigns, and exerts 
its power. I shall not, in beginning this head, take np time in 
-oombatiug the scruples of those wiio have moved a question, 
whether it be consistent with fairness and eandour in a public 
speaker, to address the pas.sions of his audience ? This is a 
question about words alone, and which common sense easily 
delorinines. In inquiries after mere truth, in mattei'S of siinjile 
informattcn and inslructioii, there is no question that the 
passions have no coiiceni, and that all attempts to move them 
are absurd. Whore\er eonvielion is the object, it is llio under- 
standing alone that is to lu' upplioO to. it is by aigumcnt and 
reasoning, tlial one man attempts to satisfy another ot what is 
true, or right, or just ; but if persuasion be the object, the case 
is changed. In all that relates to prat tiee, there is no man who 
seriously means to persuade another, but addresses himself to 
his passions more or less ; for tiiis plain reason, that pussions 
are the great spnngikof liuman action. The most virtuou.s man 
in h’cating of tim most virtuous subject, seeks to touch the heart 
of aim to whom he speaks ; and makes no scruple to raise his 
indignation at injustiee, or his pity to the distressed, though pity 
and indignatiou be x>assions. * 

In treating of this part of eloquence, the ancients made tlie 
some sort of attempt as they employed with respect to tlie argu- 
mentative part, in order to bring rhetoric into a more perfect 
system. They inquired metaphysically into the nature of every 
passion ; they gave a definition and description of it ; ibey 
treated of its chases, its effects, and its concomitants ; and thence 
deduced rules for working upon it. Aristotle in particular has, 
in his Treatise upqnAhetoric, discussed die nature of the pas- 
sions with much profoundness and subtQty ; and what he has 
written on that head maybe read with no small profit, as a 
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valuftble piece of mor|l pbilosoplty ; but whether it will have any 
effect in rendering an> orator more pathetic, is to me doubtful. 
It is not, 1 am afraid, any philosophical knowledge of the pas- 
sions, that can confer this talent. We must be indebted for [tto 
nature, to a certain strong and happy sensibility of mind ; and 
one may ben most thorough adept in all the speculative know- 
ledge that ciot be acquired concerning the passions, and remain 
at the same time a cold and dry speaker. The use of rules and 
instructions 01 / this or any other part of or^itory, is not to supply 
the want of genius, but to ihrcct it, where it is found, into its 
proper cl jnnci; to assist it in exeifing itself with most advan- 
tage, and to prevent the errors and extravagancies into which it 
it is sometimes dl)t to run. On the head of the pathetic, the fol- 
lowing directions appear to me to be useful. 

The first is, to consider carefully, whether the subject admit 
the pathetic, and render it proper ; and if it does, what part of 
the discourse is tlie most proptr tor attempting it. To deter- 
mine these points belongs to good sense ; ior it is evident that 
there are many subjects which admit nut the pathetic at all, and 
that even in those that are susceptible of it, an alteiupt to excite 
the passions iu the wrong place, may expose an orator to ridicule. 
All that can be said iu general is, that if we cx])ect any emotion 
which we raise to have a lasting effect, w'c must be careful to 
bring over to our side, in the first place, the uuderstaiidiug and 
judgm(>iif. Th( hearers must be convinced tliat tliere are good 
and suiiicieut grounds ior the ir c»lcr)ng with warmth into tlie 
* aiisc. They must be able to jiv'tify to themselves the passion 
which they feci ; and lemain satnlicd that they are not carried 
away by mern delUiion. Uulcs.s their mipds be brought into 
this state, alllumgh/thcy may have been heated by the orator's 
discourse, jet as soon as he ceases to speak, they will resu^.te 
their ordinary tone of thought, and the emotion whieh he has 
raised^will die entirely away. Hcucc most writers assign the 
pathetic to the peroniUon or conclusion, as its natural place ; 
and, no doubt, all otlier things being equal, this is the impressiou 
that one ^mld choose to make lest, leaving the minds of the 
hearers waimed with the subject, alter argument aud'reasoning 
had produced tlieir fall effect : but wherever it is introdur^d, 1 
must advise, 

Jn Uie seenud place, never to set apart a head of a discourse, 
in fonn, for raising any passion ; never gi^e .warning that you 
are about to be pathetic ; and call upon your hearers, as is 
soiui^imes done to follow you in the attempt. This almost 
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never fafle to prove a reftig^rakf^ pessiorL It puts the hearere 
immediately on their guaM^ and disposeii ^hem for criticising, 
mtieh more than for being mdved. The indirect method of 
mahiog an impressioh is likely to be more successful ; when you 
sefee the^critical moment that is favourable to emotion^ in what- 
ever part of the 'discourse it occurs, and then, aftejr diie prepa- 
ration, throw in such circumstances, and present such glowing 
images, as may kindle their passions before thgy are aware. 
This can often be done more happily in a few sentences 
inspired by natural warmth, than in a long and studied ad- 
dress. 

In the third place, it is necessary to observ^ that there is a 
great difference between showing the hearers that they ought 
to be moved, and actually moving them. Tliis distinction is 
not sufficiently attended to, especially by preachers, ivho, if 
they have a head in their sermon to show how much we are 
bound to be grateful to God, or to be compassionate to the 
distressed, are apt to imagine this to be a pathetic part. Now, 
all the arguments you produce to show me, why it is my duty, 
tihy it is reasonable and fit that I should be moved in a certain 
way, go no farther than to dispose or prepare me for entering 
into such an emotion ; but they do not actually excite it. To 
every emotion or passion. Nature has adapted a set of corre- 
sponding objects ; and without sotting these before the mind, 
it is not in the power of any orator to raise that emotion. 1 
am warmed with gratitude, I am touched with compassion, not 
when a speaker shows me that tliese are noble dispositions, 
and that it is" my duty to feel them ; or w hen he exclaims 
agaiill^me for my ind^erence and coldness., All this time, he 
is "Speaking only to my reason or conscience. He must describe 
the kindness and tenderness of my friend ; he must set before 
me the distress suffered by the person for whom he would inte- 
rest me ; then, and not till then, my heart begins to be toudied, 
my gratitude or my compassion begins to flow. The foundation, 
therefore, of all successful execution in the way of j^athetic 
oratory is, to paint the object of that passioir Which we wish to 
raise, in the fhost natural and striking manner ; to describe it 
with such circumstances as are likely to awaken it in the minds 
of others. Every passion is most strongly excited by sensation ; 
as anger by the feeling of an iigury, or the presence of the 
jurer. Next to the i^fliience of sense, is that of memory ; and ^ 
next to memory, is the influence of the imagination. Of thW 
power, therefore, the orator must avail himself, so as to strike 
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le hearers with circumstances which., in 
i^9t^c ttuu sicauiness^ resemble those of sensation and remem- 
brance. In order to accomplish this. 

In the fourth place, the only effectual method is,.to be moved 
yourselves. ^There are a thousand interesting circumstances sug- 
gested by rjjal passion, which no art can imitate,, a^d no refine- 
ment can supply. There is obviously a contagion among the 
passions. ^ 

Ut ridentibus arrident, sic flentihiis adflent, 

Humani vultus. 

The internal emption of the speaker adds a pathos to his words, 
his looks, his gestures, and his whole manner, which exerts a 
power almost irresistible over those who hear him.^ But on this 
point, though the most material of all, I shall not now insist, as I 
have often had occasion before to show, that all attempts to- 
wards becoming pathetic, when w^c are not moved ourselves, ex- 
pose us to certain ridicule. 

Quintilian, who discourses upon this subject with much good 
sense, takes pains to inform us of the method which he used, 
when he was a public speaker, for entering into those passions 
which he wanted to excite in others ; setting before his own im- 
agination what he calls pliantasise,” or “ visiones,** strong 
pictures of the distress or indignities which they had suffered, 
whote cause he was to plead, and for whom he was to interest 
his hearers ; dwelling upon these, and putting himself in their 
situation, till he was/ affected by a passion* similar to that which 
the persons themselves had felt.f To this method he attributes 
all the success he had ever had iu public speaking ; and there 
can be no doubts that whatever tends to increase an orator’s 
sensibility, will add greatly to his pathetic powers. 

* Quid cnim almd est causa?, ut liij'entes, utlquc in i ccenti dolore, disartissitue 
€xdamaip videantur, et ira nonnunqnain in indoctis qiioque eloquen* 
dam &ciat; qnam quod illis incst vis mentis, et veruas ipsamorum? quare in ii^, 
qu» verisimilia esse volumus, simus ipsi similes corum, qui vere patiantur, affee- 
hbns ; et a tali ammo proiiciscatur oratio, qualem facere judicem volet.— 
aiiittr, ante quam aHicere eonemur/*— Q uint, lib. vi. 2. 26-7. 

. V t* Ut hominem occisum qiierar; non omnia qnm in re pcaesenti accldiflsa 
cre4ihUe est, in oculis habebo? Non percussor ille subitus erumpet? non 
axpavescet circumventus? exclamabit, velrogabit, vel fugict? non ferientein, 
apn ooncldentem videbo? non aiiimo sanguis, et pallor, et gemiius, extremus 
oepique exfipir^tis luatus insidet?— Ubi vero misertitione opus erit, nobis ea, 
qulbus qoermmr aceidisse credamus, atque i^^awmo nostro persnadeamus. 
Nos UU Biiiins, q^tos gravla, indigna, tristla passes'" qu-jramiir. Nwagamus 
r«pi| quasi atiifiDain ^jSed assumamns paruniper iUom dolorom. Ita dioetnus 
qum ip slmtUi postiro casu dicturi eSseIntts,*^— Lib. vi. 2, Sl-24.' ^ 
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tn the fiirUi place, it isi necessary to attend to the proper laii- 
guage of the passions. We should observe in what manner any 
one expresses himself who is under the power of a real and a 
strong passion ; and we shall always find his language unaiTecled 
and simple. .. It may be animated, indeed, with boldj^nd strong 
figures, but irwill have no ornament or finery. He is not at lei- 
sure to follow out the play of imagination. His mind being 
wholly seized by one object, which has heated it, hfe has no other 
aim, but to represent that in all its circumstances, as strongly as 
he feels it. This must be the style of the orator, when he would 
be pathetic ; and this will be the style, if he speaks from real 
feeling ; bold, ardent, simple. No sort of descAption will then 
succeed, but what is written fervente calamo. If lie stay till he 
can work up his style, and polish and adorn it, he will infallibly 
cool his own ardour ; and then he will touch the heart no more. 
His composition will become frigid ; it will be the language of 
one who describes, but who does not feel. We must take no- 
tice, that there is a great dilference between painting to the im- 
agination, and painting to the heart. The one may be done 
coolly and at leisure ; the other must always be rapid and ar- 
dent. In the former, art and labour may be suffered to appear ; 
in the latter, no eflcct can follow, unless it seem to be the work of 
nature only. 

In the sixth place, avoid interweaving any thing of a foreign 
nature with the pathetic part of a discourse. Beware of all 
digressions, which nuiy interrupt or turn aside the natural 
course of the passion, when once it begins to rise and swell. 
Sacrifice all beauties, however bright and show^y, which would 
divert the mind from thB principal object, and which would amuse 
the imagination, rather than touch the heart. Hence comparisons 
are always dangerous, and generally quite improper, in the 
midst of passion. Beware even of reasoning unseasonably; 
or, at least, of carrying on a long and subtile train of rea- 
soning, on occasions when the principal aim is to excite warm 
emotions. 

In the last place, ne^er attempt prolonging the pathetic too 
much. Warm emotions ewe too violent to be .lasting. Study 
ihe pfoper time of making a retreat ; of making a transition from 

, *;*^NunQiiam debet longs miseratio. Kam, eiim etiam veros doloreo 
nr itiget tempiis^cUius ev^escat necesse eat ilia, quam dicendo eiSnximiis, imago ; 
in qua^ s$lmoramui\ lacr^naft fatigatur auditor et reqiiiescit, et ab illo, qaein 
cepera^ 4|a«|»cta ad rafionem redit. Non patiamnr Igltiir frlgescere hoc 0|iOii ; 
et affectum, cum ad auminam perdiixeilmus, reltnqnamiis ; neesperemmi fshte^ 
ut aliens mala quisquam din ploret/'-^QuiNT. lib. vi. 1. 27 
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tl^ passionate to,.tWicaIni tone ; in such a manner, ihowever, as 
to descend without /ailing, by keeping up the same strain of 
sentiment that wais carried on before, thoi^h now expressing it 
with more moderation. Above all things, beware of straining 
passion tooffar ; of attempting to raise it to unnatural heights. 
Preserve always a due regard to what the hearers will bear ; 
and remember, that he who stops not at the proper point ; who 
attempts to carry them farther, in passion, than they will follow 
him, destroys his whole design. By endeavouring to warm them 
t09 much, he takes the most effectual method of freezing them 
completely. 

Having given these rules concerning the pathetic, I shall 
give one example from Cicero, which will serve to illustrate seve- 
ral of them, particularly the last. It shall be taken from bis 
last oration against Verres, wherein be describes the cruelty ex- 
ercised by Verres, when governor of Sicily, against one Gavius, 
a Roman citizen. This Gavius had made his escape from prison, 
into which he bad been thrown by the governor ; and when jnst 
embarked at Messina, thinking himself now safe, had ottered 
some threats, that when he had once arrived at Rome, Verres 
should hear of him, and be brought to account for having put a 
Roman citizen in chains. The chief magistrate of Messina, a 
creature of Verres’s, instantly apprehends him, and gives inform- 
ation of his threatenings. The behaviour of Verres, on this occa- 
sion, is described in the most picturesque manner, and with all 
the colours which were proper, in order to excite against him the 
public indignation. fHe thanks the magistrate of Messina for his 
^hligence. FilledV'ith rage, he comes ipto the forum ; orders 
Gavins to be brought forth, the execntioners to attend, and against 
the laws, and contrary to the well-known privileges of a Roman 
citizen, commands him to be stripped naked, bound, and scourged 
pnbKcly in a cruel manner. Cicero then proceeds thus } " Ceede- 
bator virgis, in medio foro Messanse, civis Romanus, Judicos 
every word rises above another in describing this flagrant enor- 
mity ; . and “ Indices,” is brought out at the end with the greatest 
proprmty ; “ Casdebatur virgis, in medio foro Misssaose, civis 
Rdiaantts, Indiced ! cum interea, nuQus gemitus, nulla vox alia 
istittS mismri; inter dolorem crepitumque plagarupi audiebatur, 
hn^ civis Romanus sum. Hac se commemorationerbivi- 
/atis, oimaia .vilhera depulsjunun a coipor^ aj-bitrabatar. non 
modo hoc non perfepit, ut virgaruin vim deprocaretur, cum 
imptbraret smpius usurparetqne nomen civis, crnx, crux,'ii»qaam, 
.i^pfelici isto et mrumnoso, qui nunquam istam potestatem vide- 
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rat, camparabatur. 0 nojnra dulce Uber^tis ! 0 juii eximiam 

"aostrsB civitatis.! Qlex PjoriCia, legeisque Sempronise! — Huc> 
. etna Qmnia. tandem reaidenmt, ut chris Romanus, in provincia 
populi Romani, in oppido £ederatorum, ab eo, qui beneficio populi 
Roqtani'^cas et secures haberet, deligatus, im foro, virgis 
csederetur ' 

Notiiing can be finer, nor better conducted than this passage. 
The circumstances are well chosen for exciting both the compas- 
sion of his hearers for Gavius, and tlieir in^gnation against 
' Yerres. The style is simple ; and the passionate exclamation, 
tlie address- to liberty and the laws, is well timed, and in the 
proper style of passion. The orator goes on to exaggerate 
Verres’s cruelty still fartlier, by another very striking circum- 
. stance. He ordered a gibbet to be erected for Gavius, not in a 
common place of execution, but just by the sea-shore, over 
against the coast of Italy. “ Let him,” said he, “ who boasts 
so much of his being a Roman citizen, take a view from his gib- 
bet of his own country. — Tins base insult over a dying man is 
die least part of bis guilt. It was not Gavius alone that Yerres 
meant to insult ; but it was you, O Romans ! it was every citi- 
zen who now hears me ; in the person of Gavius, he scoffed at 
your rights and showed in what contempt he held the Roman 
name, and Roman liberties.” 

Hitherto all is beautiful, animated, pathetic ; and the model 
would have been perfect, if Cicero had stopped at this point. 
But his redundant and florid genius carried him farther. He 
must needs interest not his hearers only, but the beasts, the moun- 
tains, and the stones, against Yerres ; “ Si h®c non ad elves 
Romanos, non ad amicos nostrse .civitatis, non ad eos qui populi 
Romani iiomeu audissent; denique si non ad homines, verum 


^ ** In the nudsi of the market-place of Messina, a Roman citizen, O judf^es ! 
was cruelly scourged with rods ; when in the meantime, amidst tlie noise of the 
blows which he suffered, no voice, no complaint of this unhappy man was heaid, 
except this exclamation, Remember that I am a Roman citizen ! By pleading 
Uus privilege of his bii tbright, he hoped to have stopped the strokes of the exe- 
cutioner. ljut his hopes were vain ; for, so far vras from being able to obtain 
thereby any mitigation of bis torture, that when he continued to repeat this ex- 
Glaniatio% and- to plead the rights of a citizen, a cross^ a cross, I say, w'ds pre- 
paring^ be set, up for the execution of this unfortunate person, who never before 
^d bciteld that instrument of cniel deatli. O sacred ardi honoured ngnie of 
iibeniy f * *0 boashed and revered privilege of a Roman citizen * O ye l^ciau 
SempTonian laws l to this isfue have ye all come, that a citizen of Ronre, in a 
proylnce of tlie Roinmi etnpire^ within an allied city, should ^lublicly, in a market- 
place, be loaded with dhahis, and heaten with rods, at the command of one who, 
llWiii tiie favour of the Roman people alone, derived all his authority and ensigns 
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ad bestias^ aut etiam^^t loiigius proffrediar^ sti in aliqua desertia* 
sinia aolitudine^ a4 aaxa et ad sqopilos, hie conqueri et depW 
rare vellem, tainen omnia innta atque inanima^ tanta et tarn in- 
di^a rerum atrocitate cornmoverentur.”* This, wifli all the 
deference clue, to so eloquent an orator, we must pronounce to be 
declamatory, *^iot pathetic. This is straining tlie langilage ofpas-^ 
sion too far. Every hearer sees this immediately to be a studied 
figure of rhef oi^ic ; it may amuse him, but instead of inflaming 
him more, it, in uth, cools his passion. So dangerous it is to 
give scope to a flowery imagination, when one intends to make 
a strong and passionate impression, 

^o other part^of discourse remains now to be treated of, ex- 
cept tlie peroration, or conclusion. Concerning this, it is need- 
less to say much, because it must vary so considerably, according 
to the strain of the preceding discourse. Sometimes, tlie whole 
pathetic part comes in most properly at the peroration. Some- 
times, when the discourse has been entirely argumentative, it is 
fit to conclude v/iih summing up the arguments, placing them 
in one view, and leaving the impression of them full and strong 
on the mind of the audience. For the great rule of conclusion^ 
and what nature obviously suggests, is, to place that last 
on which we choose that the strength of our cause should 
rest. 

In sermons, inferences Irom what lias been said, make a 
common conclusion. With regard to these, cure should be 


taken, not only that they rise naturally, but (what is less com- 
monly attended to) tiiat they should so much agree with tlie 
strain of sentiment twoughout the discourse, not to break the 
unity of the sermon.^ For inferences, hovr soever they 

may be deduced from the doctrine of the have a bad 

effect, if, at the conclusion of adiscouxse, introduce some 
subject altogether new, and turn off our from the main 

object to which the preacher had directed our thoughts. They 
appe^, in this case, like excrescences jutting out from the body> 
w hich form an unnatural addition to it ; and tend to enfeeble the 
impression which the composition, as a whole, is calculated to 
make* 


wnloyed in lamentlnsf those instances of an atrdcious oppressldb 
* 1 assembly of Homan citizens, not amonjt the allies ot 

^ » liOtipf tliose who had ever heard the name of the Roman ptsople^ 
tatlS> OtXlHiaimii^n creatnres, but in the midst of the ,]^;rote creation ; and to 
rartoln Ktw* it# pjmrfujt foir*thniy lamentations to the stones, and to therpeh** in 
mouo noc wilderness, even those imite and inanimate heitigs, wotildv 

imploratet shochlnic indignities, be thrown into commotion/'-^. ,(JT' ? 
infelici isto e\ . , ^ > 
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. The most eloquent of the IVench, per^ps, indeed^ of all 
modern orators, Bossuei, Bishop of Meaux, terminates in a very 
moving manner, his funeral oration on the great Prince of 
Cond^, with this return upon himself, and his old age : « Accept, 
O prince! last efibrts of a voice which you once well knew. 
With you all my funeral discourses are now to end. Instead of 
deploring the death of others, henceforth it shall be* my study to 
learn from you, how my own may be blessed. Hap^iy, if warned 
by those grey hairs, of the account which I must soon give of my 
ministry, I reserve, solely for that flock whom I ought to feed 
with the word of life, the feeble reraaiiis of a voice which now 
trembles, and of an ardour which is now on the point of being 
extinct. 

.. Jn all discourses, it is a matter of importance to hit the precise 
time of concluding, so as to bring our discourse just to a 
point ; neither ending abruptly and unexpectedly ; nor disap- 
pointing the expectation of tJie hearers, when they look for the 
close ; and continuing to hover rriund and round the conclu- 
sion!, till they become Imartily tired of us. Wc should endeavour 
to go otf with a good grace ; not to end with a languishing and 
drawling sentence j but to close with dignity and vspirit, that 
we may leave the minds of the hearers warm ; and dismiss 
tiibin with a favourable impression of the snbjcict and of the 
8pea1<;^cr. 


LECTURE XXXIII. 

PRONUNCIATION, OR DELIVERY. 

Having treated of several general heads relating to elo- 
quence, or public speaking, I now proceed to another very Im- 
portant part of the subject yet remaining, that is, the Pronuncia- 
tion> or Delivery of a Discourse. How much stress was laid 
upon this by^ the most eloquent of all orators, Demosthenes, 

* Agr6ez ces derniers efibrts d’ane voix qui voos fiit coanue. Vous iiicf- 
trez fin ^ tbas ces disccurs* An lieu de d^plorer la mort des autres, g^and pi iiice I 
dor^iav^it je veux apprendre de vous, fi rendre la mienne sainte. Heui eux, si, 

avert! par ses choveux blancs dii compte que je dois rendre de mon adtninij^trsa 
tion, je reserve au troupeat^ que je doisaourrir de la parole de vie, les restes 
d'une volx qui tombe, et 3*uue jurfieur qui s'^teint/'— These ai e the last senteti- 
tences that oration : but the Whole of the peroration <i om that passage, ** 
peoples^ veuez inaintenant/^ dsc, though it is too long for insertion, is a great 
mastorpiece of pathetie eloquence. 
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a fitted aa^ing of hia, related both by Cicero aad 
QtiintiKaiv<; when being asked^ what ww the first pointia hra- 
tory ? he answered. Delivery ; and being asked, what wea the 
second ; and afterwards, what was the third ? he still answered, 
Delivery4 There is no wonder that he should hs^f^rated tihis so 
high, and that for improving himself in it, he should have em- 
ployed those assiduous and painful labours, which aU the ancients 
take so muth notice of: for, beyond doubt, nothing is of m 9 re 
importance. To superficial thinkers, tlie management of tlie 
voice and gesture, in public speaking, may appear to relate to 
decoratitm only, and to be one of the inferior arts of catching an 
audience. Bi^t this is far from being tlie case. It is intimately 
connected with what is, or ought to be, the end of all public speak- 
ing, persuasion ; and therefore deserve.s the study of the most 
grave and serious speakers, as much as of those whose only aim 
it is to please. 

For, let it be considered, whenever we address ourselves to 
others by words, our intention certainly is to make some im- 
pression on those to whom we speak ; it is to convey to them 
our own ideas and emotions. Now the tone of our voice, our 
looks, and gestures, interpret our ideas and emotions no less 
than words do ; nay, the impression they make on others, is 
frequently much stronger than any llmt words can make. We 
often see, that an expressive look, or a passionate cry, unac- 
componied by words, conveys to others more forcible ideas, and 
rouses within tliem stronger passions, than can be communicated 
by the most eloquent disco\ )c. The signification of our senti- 
meUts, made by'^ones and'gestures, h^s this advantage above 
that made by wo/ds, that it Is the language of nature. It is that 
method of interpreting our; mind which nature has dictated to 
all, and which is understood by all ; whereas, words arc only 
arbitrary conventional symbols of our ideas; and, by conse- 
quence, must make a more feeble impression. So true is this, 
that, to render words fully significant, they must, almost in every 
case, receive some aid from the manner of pronunciation and 
deliveiy ; and he who, in speaking, should emplfiy bare words, 
without enforcing them by proper tones and accents, would 
leave us with a faint and indistinct impression, often with a 
doubtful and ambiguous conception of what he had deleaved. 
Nay, *so tieise is the connexion betu'eeq ^rtain sentiuH^tSiaud 
the proper mauner of pronouncing them, that he wko 'does'tiot 
prOnounce them after that manner^ can never persuade us, that 
he believes, or feels, tjbe senlimehtii themselves. His, ^livery 
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may be such as to give the lies to all that i^e asserts. When 
Marcos Callidius accused one of an attempt to poison him, bat 
enforced bis accusation in a langmd manner, and without any 
warmth or earnestness of delivery, Cicero, who pleaded for the 
accused pershn, improved this into an argument of the , falsity of 
the charge, An tu, H. Callidi, nisi fingeres, sic ageres ?” In 
Shakespeare’s Richard II. the Duchess of York thus impeaches 
the sincerify of her husband : • 

Pleads he In earnest?— Look upon his face. 

His eyes do drop no tears; his prayers aie jest; 

His words come from his mouth; ours, from our breast; 

He prays but faintly, and would be denied ; % 

We pray with heart and soul, 

^ ,Buty I believe it is needless to say any more in order to 
show the high importance of a good delivery. I proceed, there- 
fore, to such observations as appear to me most useful to be 
made on this head. 

The great objects which every public speaker will naturally 
h|L,'e in his oye in forming his delivery, are, first, to speak so as 
to be fully and easily understood by all who hear him ; and next, 
to speak with grace and force, so as to please and to move his 
audience Let us consider what is most important with respect 
to each of these.^ 

In order to be fully and easily understood, the foxur chief 
requisites are, a due degree of loudness of voice ; distinctness ; 
slowness ; and propriety of pronunciation. 

The first attention of every public speaker, doubtless, must 
be, to make himself be heard by all those whom he speaks. 
He must endeavour to fill with his vojce, the i^pace occupied by 
the assembly. This power of voice, it may be thought, is 
wholly a natural talent. It is so in a good measure ; but, how- 
ever, may receive considerable assistance from art. Much, de- 
pends for this purpose on the proper pitch, and management of 
the voice. Every man has three pitches in his voice ; the high, 

. the middle, and the low one. The high, is iliat which he uses 
in calling aloud to some one at a distance. The low, is when he 
approaches to a whisper. The middle, is that which lie employs 
in common conversation, and which he should generally use in 
public discourse. For it is a great mistake, to imagine, tliat 
^ one must take the Jbii^hest pitch of his voice, iq order to iJe 
ivejl heard by .a great assembly. This is confounding two 

* Od this whole subject, Mr, Sheridan’s Lectures on Elocution arc very wor 
Uiy of beiogreonsnlted; and several bints are here taken from them. 
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vi^hich are different, loudness^ or strength of soun^^ with 
the key or note^ on which we speak. A speaker may render 
his voice louder, without altering the key ; and we shall always 
be able to give most body, most persevering force of sound, to 
that pitch of voice, to which in conversation we accustomed. 
Whereas^* by setting out on our highest pitch or key, we cer- 
tainly allow ourselves less compass, and are likely to strain our 
voice befori? we have done. We shall fatigue ourselves, sInd 
speak with pain ; and whenever a man speaks with pain to him- 
selti he is always heard with pain by his audience. Give the 
voice, therefore, full strength and swell of sound ; but always 
pitch it on yiur ordinary speaking key. Make it a constant 
rule never to utter a greater quantity of voice, than you can af- 
ford without pain to yourselves, and without any extraordinary 
effort. As long as you keep within these bounds, the other 
organs of speech will be at liberty to discharge tlieir several 
offices with case ; and you will always have your voice under 
command. But whenever you transgress these bounds, you 
give up the reins, and have no longer any management of it. It 
is a useful rule too, in order to be well heard, to fix our eye on 
some of the most distant persons in the assembly, and to con- 
sider ourselves as speaking to them. W e naturally and me- 
chanically utter our words with such a degree of strength, as to 
make ourselves bo heard by one to whom we address ourselves, 
provided lie be witliiu the reach of our voice. As tliis is the 
case ni common conversation, it will hold also in public speak- 
ing, But remember, that in public as well as in conversation, 
it is possible to ollbid by speaking too loud. This extreme hurts 
the ear, by making Ahe voice come upon it in rumbling indistinct 
masses ; besides its giving the speaker the disagreeable appear- 
ance of one who endeavours to compel assent, by mere vehe- 
metice and force of sound. 

fn the next place, to being well heard, and clearly understood, 
distinctness of articulation contributes more, perhaps, than mere 
loudness of sound. The quantity of sound necessary to fill 
even a large space, is smaller than is commonly imagined; an^d 
witli distinct articulation, a man of a weak voice will make it 
reaejb farther tjiian the strongest voice can reach without it 
To this, therefore, every public speaker ought to pay grefi|.t 
aHention;: He must give every sound which he utters its, Am 
proportion^ and make t^ery syllable, and** even every letter in 
the word which he pronounces, be heard distinctly ; without 
slurring, wliisperifig* or suppressing any of the proper sounds 
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In the third place^ in order to articulate distinctly^ moide- 
ration is requisite with regard to the speed of pronourfdjfng. 
Precipitancy of speech confounds all articulation, and all mean- 
ing. I need scarcely observe that there may be also an extreme 
on the opposite side. It is obvious, that a lifeless, drawling pro- 
nunciation, ^hich allows the minds of the hearers to be always 
outrunning the speaker, must render every discourse insipid and 
fatiguing. But the extreme of speaking too fast is much more 
common, and requires the more to be guarded agaihst, becaust, 
when it has grown up into a habit, few errors arc more dilBcuU 
to be corrected. To pronounce with a i)roper degree of slow- 
ness, and with full and clear articulation, is the first thing to be 
studied by all who begin to speak in public ; and* cannot be too 
much recoinmcnilcd to iliem. Such apronuncidUou gives weight 
and dignity to their discourse. It is a great assistance to the 
voice, by the pauses and rests which it allows it more easily to 
make; audit enables the speaker to swell all his sounds both 
with more force, and more music. It assists him also in preser- 
ving a due command of himself; whereas a rapid and hurried 
manner is apt to excite that flutter of spirits, which is the great- 
est enemy to all right execution in the way of oratory. ^ Promp- 
tuni sites,” says Quintilian, •non praeceps, moderatum, non 
lentum.” 

After these fundamental altentions to the pilch and manage 
ment of the voice, to distinct articulation, and to a proper degree 
of slowness of speech, what a ])ublic speaker must, in the fourth 
place, study, is, propriety of pronunciation ; or tlie giving to 
every word, which he utters, that sound, which tne most polite 
usage of the language ajjpropriatcs to it,; in opposition to 
broad, vulgar, or provincial pronunciation. ^ Tliis is requisite 
bbth for speaking intelligibly, and for speaking with grace or 
beauty. Instructions concerning this article can be given by 
the living voice only. But there is one observation whioli it 
may not be improper here to make. In the English language, 
every word which consists of more syllables than one, lias one 
accented syllable. The accent rests sometimes on the vowel, 
sometimes bh the consonant. Seldom, or never, is there more 
than one accented syllable in any English woi^, however long ; 
and the genius of the language requires the voice to mark that 
syllable by a stronger percussion, and to pass more slightly ovgr 
the rest Now, after, we have learned the proper#seats ot these 
accents, it is an important rule, to give every word just the same 
accent in public s|>eaking, as in common discourse. Many per- 
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sdiis respect When they speak in piihlit ivifh 

they pthnonnce the syllables in a diffi^nt itnanher 
they do ^ other times. They dw'ell upon thfeni^ smd 
pirhtracjt them ; they mtdttply accents on the same word i from a 
mistaken notion^ that it gives gravity and force to their disconrsej, 
and adds to the pomp of public declamation. Whereas^ this is 
one of the greatest faults that can be committed in pronunciation ; 
it makes what is called a theatrical or mouthing manner ; and 
gives an artificial affected air to speech, which detracts grteatly 
both from its agreeableness, and its impression. 

I proceed to treat next of those higher parts of delivery, by 
studying which, a speaker has something farther in view than 
merely to rentier himself intelligible, and seeks to give grace 
and force to what he utters. These may be comprised under 
four heads ; emphasis, p.iuses, tones, and gestures. “Let me only 
premise, in general, to what I am to say concerning them, that 
attention to these articles of delivery is by no means to be con- 
fined, as some might be apt to imagine, to the more elaborate and 
pathetic parts of a discourse. There is, perhaps, as great atten- 
tion requisite, and as much skill displayed, in adapting emphasis, 
pauses, tones and gestures, properly, to calm and plain speak- 
ing; and the effect of a just and graceful delivery will, in every 
part of a subject, be found of high importance for commanding 
attention, and enforcing what is spoken. 

First ; let us consider emphasis. By this is meant a stronger 
and fuller sound of voice, by which we distinguish the accented 
syllable of some word, on which we design to lay particular 
stress, and to Show how it affects the rests of the sentence. 
Sometimes the emphatic word must be distinguished by a par- 
ticular tone of voi4*e, as well as by a stronger accent. On the 
right management of tlie emphasis depend the whole life and 
spirit of every discourse. If iio emphasis be placed on any 
words, not only is discourse rendered heavy and lifeless, but the 
meaning left often ambiguous. If the emphasis be placed 
wrong, we pervert and confound the meaning wholly. To give 
a common instance : such a simple question as this, you 

ride to town to-day?” is capable of no fewer than four different 
acceptations, according as the emphasis is differently placed on 
the words. If it be pronounced thus : Do you ride to town 
to-day ? the answer may naturally be. No; I^send my servant 
inmy sltead^ *lf tlius; Do you ride to lowq to-day? Answer, 
No, I intend to' walk. Do jou ride io town to-day ? No, I ride 
out in the Dp you ride to town to-day No; but 1 
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shall tq-morrow. . In like manner^ in solemn discourse, the whole 
force and bcaaty of an expression often depend on the accented 
word ; an4 we may , present to the hearers quite difilarent views of 
the same sentiment, by placing the emphasis differently. In the 
following words of our Saviour, observe in what different lights 
the thought 'is placed, according as the words are pronounced. 
“ Judas, betrayest thou the Son of Man with a kiss ?” Betray- 
est thou — ^makes the reproach turn on the infamy of treachery. 
Betrayest Mou— ^makes it rest upon Judas’s connection with his 
master. Betrayest tliou the Son of Afun— rests it upon our 
Saviour’s personal character and eminence. Betrayest thou the 
Son of Man with a kiss 7 — turns it upon his prostituting the 
signal of peace and friendship, to the purpose of atmark of de- 
struction. 

^In order to acquire the proper management of the emphasis, 
the great rule, and indeed the only rule possible to be given, is, 
that the speaker study to attain a just conception of the force 
and spirit of those sentiments which he is to pronounce. For 
to lay the emphasis with exact propriety, is a constant exercise 
of f;ood sense and attention. It is far from being an incon- 
siderable attainment. It is one of tlic greatest trials of a true 
and just taste ; and must arise from feeling delicately ourselves, 
ani^ from judging accurately of what is fittest to strike the feel- 
ings of others. There is as great a difference between a chap- 
ter of the Bible, or any ^her piece of plain prose, read by one 
who places the several mphases every where with taste and 
judgment, and by , one who neglects or mistakes them, as there is 
between the same tune played by the most masterly hand, or by 
the most bungling performer. 

In all prepared disccazrses, it would be of great use, if they 
were read over or rehearsed in private, with this particular 
view, to search for the proper emphasis, before they were pro- 
nounced in public ; marking, at the same time, with a pen, the 
empliatical words in every sentence, or at least in the most 
weighty and affecting parts of the discoui'se, and fixing them 
wellinthe memory. Were this attention oftener bestowed, were 
this part of pronunciation studied with more exactness, and not 
left to the moment of delivery, as is commonly done, public 
speakers would find their care abundantly repaid, l>y the remark- 
able effects which it would produce upon their audience. Let 
me caution, at the /ame time, against one error, that of multi-* 
plying emphatical woW# too much. It is only bjf a prudent 
reserve in the use of them, that we can give them any weight 
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If they recur too often ; if a speaker attempts to render every 
thing vi^hich he says of high importance, by a multitude of 
strong emphases^ we soon learn to pay little regard to them. 
To orowd every sentence with emphatical words, is like crowd- 
ing all the pages of a book with Italic characters, which, as to 
the effect, is just the same witii using no such distinctions at all. 

Next to emphasis, the pauses in speaking demand attention. 
These are of two kinds ; first, empliatical pauses ; and next, suqh 
as mark tte disliiictions of sense. An emphatical pause is made, 
after sotn^ething has been said of peculiar moment, and on which 
we want to fix the hearer’s attention. Sometimes, before such a 
thing IS said, we usher it in witli a pause of this nature. Such 
pauses have the same effect as a strong emphasis ; and are sub- 
ject to tlic same rules ; especially to the caution just now given, 
of not repeating tliem too frequently. For as they excite un- 
common attention, and of course raise expectation, if the im 
portance of the matter be not fully answerable to such expecta- 
tion, they occasion disappointment and disgust. 

But the most frequent and the principal use of pauses, is to 
mark the divisions of the sense, and at the same time to allow' 
the speaker to draw his breatli ; and the proper and graceful 
adjustment of sucli pauses, is one of the most nice and difficult 
articles in delivery. In all public speaking, the management oi 
the br(‘ath requires a good deal of care, so as not to be oblige d 
fo divide words from one auolher, wlnj^l^ have so intimate a cou- 
uection, that they ought to be pronounced with the same breath, 
and without the least separation. Ma .y a sentence is miserably 
mangled, and the force ol the emphaSiS totally lost, by divisions 
being made in the wrong place. To avoid this, every one, while 
he is speaking, should be very careful io provide a full suppl;^ of 
breatli for what he is to utter. It is a great mistake to imagine, 
that the breath must be drawn only at the end of a period, when 
the voice is allowed io fall. It may easily be gathered at the 
intervals of the period, when tlie voice is only suspended for a 
moment ; and by this management, one may have always a 
sufficient stock for carrying on the longest sentence, without im- 
proper interruptions. 

IF any one, jn public speaking, shall have formed to himself 
a eertuin melody or tune, which requires rest and pauses of its 
owu> distinct from those of the sense, he has^ undoubtedly, . eon- 
' traeted ope of the worst habits into which a public spe^k^. can 
fall. It is the sense which should alwa5^sKrule the pu^isp^ pf, 
voice ; for wherever there is any sensible suspension of the 
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voice, tile hearer is always led to expect somewhat corresponding 
in the meaning. Pauses, in public discourse, must be formed 
upon the manner in which we utter ourselves in ordinary sensible 
conversation ; and not upon the stiff artificial manner which we 
acquire, from reading books according to the common punctus. 
tion. Hie general run of punctuation is very arbitrary; often 
capricious and false ; and dictates an uniformity of tone in the 
pauses, which is extremely disagreeable : for we are to observe 
that to render pauses graceful and expressive, they must not 
only be made in the right place, but also be accompa|^ied with a 
proper tone of voice, by which the nature of these pauses is inti- 
mated ; much more than by the length of them, which can never 
be exactly measured. Sometimes it is only a slig^ht and simple 
suspension of voice that is proper ; sometimes a degree of 
cadence in the voice is required ; and sometimes that peculiar 
tone and cadence, which denote the sentence finished. In all 
these cases, we are to regulate ourselves, by attending to the 
manner in which nature teaches us to speak, when engaged in 
real and earnest discourse with others. 

When we are reading or reciting vorfre, there is a peculiar 
difficulty in making the pauses justly. The dillicully arises from 
the melody of verse, which dictates to the ear pauses or rests of 
its own ; and to adjust and compound these properly with the 
pauses of the sense, so as neither to hurt the ear, nor offend the 
understanding, is so very nice a matter, that it is no wonder we 
so seldom meet with good readers of poetry. 11icre are two 
kinds of pauses that belong to the music of verse ; one is, the 
pause at the end of the line; and the other, the cfesural pause 
in the middle of it. With regard to the }>aui?e at the end of the 
line, which marks tliatTstrain or verse to be finished, rhyme ren- 
ders this always sensible, and in some measure compels us to 
observe it in our pronunciation. In blank verse, where there 
is a greater liberty permitted of running the lines into ^ one 
anothiT, sometimes without any suspension in the sense, it has 
been made a question, whether in reading such verse with pro- 
priety, any regard at all should be paid to the close of a line ? 
On tile stage, where the appearance of speaking in verse should 
always be avoided, there can, I think, be no do^ibt, that the close 
of such lines as make no pause in the sense, should not be ren- 
dered perceptibl^to the car. But on other occasions, this were 
improper : for whaj is the use of melody, or for what end Mbs 
the poet composed in verse, if, in reading his lines, we suppress 

2 a 
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hi« numbers ; aud degrade them, bjr our pronunciation, into 
mere prose t Wc ought, therefore, certainly to read blank verse 
so, as to make every line sensible to the ear. At the same time, 
in doing sOj every appearance - of sing-song and tone must be 
carefully guarded against. The close of the line, where it'make.<i 
no pause in the meaning, ought to be marked, not by such a 
tone as is used in finishing a sentence ; bat without either letting 
the voice fall, or elevating it, it should be marked only by such 
a slight susjcension of sound, as may distinguish the passage 
from one line to another without injuring the meaning. 

The other kind of musical pause, is that which falls some- 
where about the middle of the verse, and divides it into two 
hemistichs : a pause, not so great as that which belongs to the 
close of the line, but still sensible to an ordinary ear. This, 
which is called the csesural pause, in the French heroic verse 
falls uniformly in the middle of the lino. In the English, it may 
fall after the 4th, 5th, 6th, or 7th syllables in the line, and no other. 
Where the verse is so constructed, that this csesural pause 
coincides with the slightest pause or division in the sense, the line 
can be read easily ; as in the two first verses of Mr. Pope's 
Messiah : 


Ye nymiihs of Solyma ' be^in the song; 

To heavenly themes, sublinier strains belong. 

But if it shall happen that words, which have .such a strict and 
intimate corpection as not to bear even a momentary separation, 
are divided from one another by tins csesural pause, we then 
feel a sort of struggle between the sense and the sound, which 
renders it difficult , to read such lines gracefully. The rule of 
proper pronunciatic\i in such cases i.s, t<'* regard only the pause 
which tlie sense forms ; and to read the line accordingly. The 
neglect of the c'osural pause may make the line sound somewhat 
unharmoniously ; but tlie effect would be much worse, if the 
sense were sacrificed to the sound. For instance, in die follow- 
ing line of Milton : 


What in me is dark, 

lUumuie ; what is low, laise and support— 

The 8«|nse clearly dictates the pause after “ illumine," at die end 
of the tldrd syllable, which, in reading, ought to be made accord- 
ingly ; thobgh, if the melody only -were to he regarded, * illoaune* 
sho^d be conbected with what follows, ai)d‘ihe pause not ipadb 
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till the 4th or (Jth syllable. So, In the following; line of Mr 
Pope‘8 (Epistle to Dr. Arbn^not s) 

I sit, with C 4 tl civility I read— 

The ear plainly points out the caesural pause as falling after 
“ sad,” the 4th syllable. But it would be very bad reading to 
make any pause there, so as to sepai^ate sad” and “ civility.” 
The sense admits of no other pause than after the second sylla- 
ble “ sit,” which tlierefore must be tlie only pause made in the 
reading. 

I proceed to treat next of tones in pronunciation, which are 
different both from emphasis and pauses ; conj|isting in the mo- 
dulation of the voice, the notes or variations of sound which we 
employ in public speaking. How much of the propriety, the 
- force and grace of discourse, must depend on these, will appear 
from this single consideration ; that to almost every sentiment 
we utter, more especially to every strong emotion, nature hath 
adapted some peculiar tone of voice ; iusomuch, that he who 
should tell another that he was very angry, or much grieved, in 
a tone which did not suit such emotions, instead of being be- 
lieved, would be laughed at. Sympathy is one of the most 
powerful i^rinciples by wliich persuasive discourse works its 
effect. The speaker endeavours to transfuse iutoh s hearers his 
own sentiments and emotions ; which he can never be successful 
in doing, unless he utters tliein in such a manner as to convince 
the hearers that ho feels them."^ The proper expression of tonesj 
therefore, deserves to be attentively studied by every one whol 
would be a successful orator. 

The greatest and^inost materiaJ instruttion which can bo, 
given for this purpose is, to form tlie tones' of public speaking 
upon the tones of sensible and animated conversation. We iprayl 
observe that every man, when he is much in earnest in co5(;rtiionl 
discoui'se, when he is engaged in speaking on some subje^wliich; 

* that passes in the iiilnS of man may be reduced/io two classes, 
which 1 call ideas and emotions. By ideas, 1 mean all thoughts which rise 
and pass in succession in the mind. Hy emotions, all exertVons of the mind in 
arranj:m", combinini^, and separating its ideas ; as well as all the effect# pro- 
doced on the mind itself by tliose ideas, from the morf? violent agitation of 
passions, to the calmer feelings produced by the operation of the in teller' 
the fancy. In short, tliooght is the object of tfcxj one, internal 
other. That which |prves to express the former, 1 call (lie languag 
and thd latter, the language of emotions. ' Words are the signs ol^e & 
of the otlier. W ithout file hse of those two sorts of language, U ) 
immimmicate through the car all that passes in the mind olbm*'* 

► on the AitofUeading. ^ v.— bib. li Paris, lUt5. 
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interests him nearly, has an eloquent or persuasive tone and 
mannen What is the reason of our being often so frigid and 
unperstuisite in public discourse, but our departing from the' 
natural tone of speaking, and delivering ourselves in an affected 
artificial manner? Nothing can be more absurd than to imagine, 
that as soon as one mounts a pulpit, or rises in a public assem- 
bly, he is instantly to lay aside the voice with which he expresses 
himself in private ; to assume a new, studied tone, and a cadence 
altogether foreign to his natural manner. This has vitiated all 
delivery ; this has given rise to cant and tedious monotony, in 
the diffrn'ut kinds of modern public speaking especially in the 
puIpiU Men depaj'ted from nature ; and sought to give a beauty or 
force, as they imagined, to their discourse, by substituting certain 
studied musical tones, in the room of the genuine expressions of 
sentiment, which the voice carries in natural discourse. Let 
every public speaker guard against this error. Whether he 
speak in a private room, or in a great assembly, let him remember 
that he still speaks. Follow nature ; consider how she teaches 
you to utter any sentiment or feeling of your heart. Imagine a 
subject of debate started in conversation among grave and wise 
men, and yourself bearing a share in it. Think after wliat 
manner, with what tones and inflections of voice, you would on 
such an occasion express yourself, when you were most in earnest, 
and sought most to be listened to. Carry these with you to the 
bar, io the pulpit, or to any public assembly; let these be the 
'^ipindation of your manner of pronouncing there ; and you will 
iakc the surest metlmd of rendering your deliverj’^ both agreeable 
ind persuasive. 

I have said, let tlVse conversation-tones be the foundation 
public pronunciation ; for, on some occasions, solemn public 
neg^king requires them to be exalted beyond the strain of com- 
UQ{)^]iscourse. In a formal studied oration, the elevation of the 
sense harmony of the sentences, prompt almost necessa- 

ing line voice more rounded, and bordering more 

, tjjan conversation admits. This gives rise to what 
; die deidaiming manner. But tiiough this mode of pro- 
;oii runs ^iisiderably beyond ordinary discourse, yet 
The have basis the natural tones of grave and dig- 

of Xajust observe, at the same time, that the 

. ^jj’gdulgehce of iK^Jeclamatory manner not favourable 
should be delivery^ and is in hazard 

* blic ‘leakers Into that monotony of tone and ca- 
ei^^iyi^^pJIained of. Whereas, he who forms 
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tlie general run of his delivery upon a speaking manner, is not 
likely ever to become disagreeable through monotony. He will 
have the same natural variety in his tones, which a person has 
in conversation. Indeed, the perfection of delivery requires both 
these diflerent manners, that of speaking with liveliness and ease, 
and that of declaiming with stateliness and dignity, to be pos- 
sessed by one man ; and to be emplojed by him, according as the 
different parts of his discourse require either the one or the other. 
This is a perfection which is not attained by many ; the great- 
est part of public speakers allowing their delivery to be formed 
altogether accidentally ; according as some turn of voice ap^ 
pears to them most beautiful, or some ar^ficial model has 
caught their fancy ; and acquiring, by these means, a habit of 
pronunciation which they can never vary. But the capital direc., 
lion, which ought never to be forgotten, is, to copy the proper 
tones for expressing every sentiment from those which nature 
dictates to us, in conversation with others ; to speak always 
with her voice, and not to form to ourselves a fantastic public 
manner, from an absurd fancy of its being more beautiful than a 
natural one.^ 

It now remains to treat of gesture, or what is called action 
in public discourse. Some natipns animate tlieir words in com<^ 
mon conversation, with many more motions of the body than 
others do. The French and the Italians are in this respect, 
much more sprightly than we. But tliere is no nation, hardly 
any person so phlegmatic, as not to accompany tlieir words with 
some actions and gesticulations, on all occasions, when they arc 
much in earnest. It is therefore unnatural in a public speaker, 
it is inconsistent witfe that earnestness and seriousness which he 
ought to show in all affairs of moment, to remain quite un- 
moved in his outward appearance ; and to let the words drop 
from his mouth, without any expression of meaning or warmth in 
his gesture. 

The fundamental rule as to propriety of action, is undoubt- 
edly the same with what 1 gave as to propriety of tone. 
Attend to the looks and gestures, in which earnestness, indig- 

• " Loqiicre,*' (says an author of the last centary, w4o has written a treailsc 
in verso, Gestn et V^cc Oratoris,) 

Lnqnerp ; hoc vitinm commune, loquitur 

UyOemo ; at tensa deciamitot oiniiia voce. 

Tn loqaerf , ut mos est hominiim ; boat et latr jt ille • 
llle ulttiat i rudit Uic ; (farl si talia ^st) 

Non hominem vox ulla sonat ratione loqiientem." 

loAMNcs Lucas, de Ocstit H Voce.— Lib, li Parh, Wf5. 
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nation^ or any otlier emotion, 4is€dver9 itsdf to 

most ^imtage'ia the common intercourse of men; aojl let 
these be your model. Some of these looks and gestures are 
common to all men ; and there are also certain peculiarities 
of manner which distinguish every individual. A public S{)6aker 
must take that manner which is most natural to himself. For 
it is here, just as in tones. It is not the business of a speaker 
to form to himself a certain set of motions and gestures, which 
he thinks most becoming and agreeable, and „to practise these 
in public, without their having any correspondence to the man- 
ner which is natural to him in private. His gestures and 
motions ought to carry that kind of expression which nature 
has dictated to him ; and unless this be the case, it is impos- 
sible, by means of any study, to avoid their appearing stifl’ and 
forced. 

However, although nature must be the groundwork, I admit 
that there is room in this matter for some study and art. For 
many persons are naturally ungraceful in the motions which 
they make ; and this ungracefulness might, in part at least, be 
reformed by application and care. The study of action in pub- 
lic speaking, consists chiefly in guarding against awkward and 
disagreeable motions, and in learning to perform such as are 
natural to the speaker, in the most becoming manner. For this 
end it has been advised by writers on this subject, to practise 
before a mirror, where one may see and judge of his own ges- 
tures. But 1 am afraid, persons are not always the best judges 
0 / tlio gracefulness of their own motions ; and one may declaim 
long enough before a mirror, without correcting any of his 
faults. The judgment of a friend, whose, good taste they can 
trust, will be found jf much greater advantage to beginners, 
than any mirror they can use. With regard to particular rules 
concerning action and gesticulation, Quintilian has delivered a 
great many, in the last ebupfer of the eleventh book of his In- 
stitutions ; and all the modern wTiters on this subject have 
done little else but translate them. I am not of opinion tibat 
such rules, delivered either by the voice or on paper, can be of 
much use, unless persons saw them exemplified before their 
eyes.-^ 

* The few follow Uaip hints only 1 shall adventure to Uirte out, in case they 
my <le of nny ice. When speaking in public, one shbnlmtndy to preseri^ 
us much dignity us possible, in the whole attitude of thcftbody* An erect poature 
is geniemlly to biet chosen ; standing drm, so as ,to have ths fhllest and froesS 
cominaild of all his" o^otions ; any inclination which is used shoald be forwards 
towards the hearers, which Is a uatur^ expression of eaiuestness. As for the 
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Laliall only add further on this head, that in order to succeed 
'i^refl in delivety, nothing is more necessary than for a speaker^ 
to guard against a certain flutter of spirits^ which is peculiarly 
incident to those who begin to speak, in public. He must en- 
deavour above all things to be recollected, and master of himself. 
For this end, he will find nothing of more use to him than to 
study to become wholly engaged in his subject ; to be possessed 
with a sense of its importance or seriousness ; to be concerned 
much more to persuade than to please. He will gicnerally please 
most, when pleasing is not his sole nor chief aim. This is the 
only rational and proper method of raising one’s self* above that 
timid and bashful regard to an audience, which is so ready to 
disconcert a speaker, both as to what he is to Say, anti as to his 
manner of saying it. 

. I cannot conclude without an earnest admonition to guard 
against all affectation, which is the certain ruin of good delivery. 
Let your manner, whatever it is, be your own ; neither imitated 
from another, nor assumed upon some imaginary model, which 
is unnatural to you. Whatever is native, even though accom- 
panied with several defects, jet is likely to please ; because it 
shows us a tnan ; because it has the appearance of coming from 
the heart. Whereas a delivery, attended with several acquired 
graces and beauties, if it be not easy and free, if it betray the 
marks of art and affectation, never fails to disgust. To aft.£iin 
au extremely correct, and perfectly graceful delivery, is what 
few can expect ; so many natural talents being requisite to con- 
«'wr in forming it. But to attain, wJiat as to Ibe effect is very 
little inferior, a forcible, and persuasive manner, is within the 
power of most persons ; if they will only unlearn false and cor- 
• 

countenance, the chief rule is, that it slioulcl correspond wtth the natuie of the 
dieconrsc; and when no particular emotion is cxpiesscd, a serious and manly 
look IS always the best. The eyes should nevei be fixed close on any one object, 
but move easily lound the audience. In tlie motions made with the hands, coii- 
sictthe chief part of f^estiiic in speakin;'. The ancients condemned alfmotions 
iHjrfornicd by the left hand alone ; but I aw not sensible that these are always of- 
fensive, though it is natural foi the rif^ht hand to be more fieipiently employed. 
Warm emotions demand the motion of both bands coi respond ins; toi;ctber. Hut 
whether one (gesticulates with one cr with both hands, it is an important rule, 
tliat all his motions should be free apd easy. Narrow and straitened movements 
are pfenerally ungraceful ; for which reason, motions Qiade with the liai .is are 
directed to proceed from the shoulder rather than from the elbow. Pei pemiictilav 
movements too with the hands, that i?, in the.stiaia:ht line up and down, which 
Shafc^peare m Haj^let calls “sawing the air with the hand,’' are seldom efood. 
Oblt<}tte motTens^e, in general, the most graceful. Too sudden and iiinibft mo- 
tions should be likewise avoided. Earnestness can be fully expressed without 
them. Shakspeare’s directions tm this bead are full of (^ood sense: “Use all 
gently/’ says he ; “and in the veYy cot rent and tempest of passion, acijuire a 
teinpcrance that may give it smoothness." 
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mpt habits ; if they will allow themaelvea to follow nature, and. 
win speak in public as they do in private, when they speak in 
earnest and irom the heart. If one has naturally any gross de- 
fects. in his voice or gestures, he begins at the wrong end, if he 
attempts at reforming them only when he is to speak in public. 
He should begin with rectifying them in his private manner of 
speaking j and then carry to the public the right habit he has 
formed. For, when a S2)eaker is engaged in a public discourse, 
he should not l)e then <emplcying his attention about his manner 
or thinking of his tones and his gestures. If he be so employed, 
study and affectation will appear. He ought to be then quite 
in earnest ; wholly occupied with his subject and his sentiments ; 
leaving nature, and previously formed habits, to prompt and 
<>oggest his manner of delivery. 


LECTURE XXXTV. 

MEANS OP IMPROVING IN ELOQUENCE. 

I HAVE now treated fully of the different kinds of public 
speaking, of the composition, and of the delivery of a discourse. 
Before I finish this subject, it may be of use to suggest some 
things concerning the properest means of improvement in the 
art of public speaking, and the most necessary studies for that 
purpose. 

Ti he an eloquent speaker, in the proper sense of the word, 
is far from being either a common or an easy attainment. In- 
deed, to. compose a fiVid harangue on 8on)e popular topic, and 
to deliver it so as to amuse an audience, is a matter not very 
difficult. But though some praise be due to this, yet tibe idea 
which I have endeavoured to give of eloquence, is much higher. 
It is 4 great exertion of the human powers. It is the art of 
being persuasive and commanding ; the art, not of pleasing the 
fancy, merely, but of speaking both to tlie understanding aind to 
the (heart ; of interesting the hearers in such a degree, as to 
Seiz^ and carry them along with us ; and to leave them with a 
deep and. Strong impression of what they have heard. How ' 
many talent^ natural and acquired, must concur for canying 
thisuto perfection ! A strong, lively, and wa^imaginahon ; 
quick sejosihDity of heart, joined with solid* jimgment, good 
sense, and presence of mind; all improved by great and 'long 
attention to style and composition ; and supported also by the 
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CKterior^ yct‘ important qni^ifications^ of a graceful manner^, a 
presence not ungainly, and a full and tuneable voice. How 
little reason to wonder, that a perfect and accomplished orator 
should be one of the characters that is most rarely to be 
found ! 

Let us not despair, however. Between mediocrity and 
perfection, there is a very^ wide interval. There are many in- 
termediate spaces, which may be filled up with honour ; and 
the more rare and diflficult that complete perfeetton is, the 
greater is the honour of approaching to it, though we do not 
fully attain it. The number of orators wlio stand in the liighest 
class is, perhaps, smaller than the number of j^oels wlio are 
foremost in poetic lame ; but the study of oratory has this ad- 
vantage above that of poetry, that, in poetry, one must be an 
eminently good performer, or lie is not supportable : 

— — Mcdiocribiis esse poetts. 

Nod homines, non Bi, non concesseie coliiinnae.* 

In eloquence this does not hold. Tliere, one may possess a 
moderate stfition with dignity. Eloquence admits of a great 
many different forms ; plain and simple, as well as high and 
pathetic ; and a genius that cannot reach the latter, may shine 
with much reputation and usefulness in tlie former. 

Whether nature or art contribute most to form an orator, is 
a trifling inquiry. In all attainments whatever, nature must 
be the prime agent. She must bestow the original talents. 
She must sow the seeds ; but culture is requisite for bringing 
these seeds to perfection. Nature must always have done 
somewhat ; but a great deal will always be, left to be done by 
art. This is certain, tBat study and discipline are more neces- 
sary for the improvement of natural genius, in oratory, than they 
are in poeiry. What I mean is, that though poetry be capable 
of receiving assistance from critical art, yet a poet, without any 
aid from art, by the force of genius alone, can rise higher than u 
public speaker can do, who has never given attention to the 
rules of style, composition, and delivery. Homer formed him- 
self ; Demosthenes and Cicero were formed by the help of much 
labour, and of many assistances derived froiq. the labour cT 
others. After these preliminary observations, let us proceed to 
the main design rf this lecture ; to treat of the means to be 
used for improvement in eloquence. 

' ** For 6od, and wan, and lettered post denies, 

That poetfi ever arc ot nuddlinff siae "—Fbawcis* 
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In tlie first place^ what stands highest in the order of means^ 
is {personal character and disposition, la order to be *ac truly 
elot|uont or persuasive speaker, nothing is more necessary than 
to be a virtuous man, This was a favourite position among the 
ancient rhetoricians : Non posse oratorem esse nisi virum 
bonum.” To find any such connexion between virtue and one 
of the highest liberal arts, must give pleasure ; and it can, I 
think, be clearly shown, that this is not a mere topic of declama* 
tion, hut that the connexion here alleged, is undoubtedly founded 
in truth and reason, ^ 

For consider, first, whether any thing contribute more to 
persuasion, than the opinion which we entertain of the probity 
disinterestedAess, candour, and other good moral qualities of 
the person who endeavours to persuade ? These give weight and 
force to every thing which he utters ; nay, they add a beauty to 
it 5 they dispose us to listen with attention and pleasure ; and 
create a secret partiality in favour of that side which he espouses. 
Whereas, if we entertain a suspicion of craft and disingenuity, 
of a corrupt, or a base mind in the speaker, his eloquence loses 
all its real effect. It may entertain and amuse ; but it is viewed 
as artifice, as trick, as the play only of speech, and, viewed in 
this light, whom can it persuade? We even read a book with 
more pleasure, when we think favourably of its author; but 
when we have the living speaker before our eyes, addressing us 
personally on some subject of importance, the opinion we enter- 
tain of hi^' character must have a much more powerful effect. 

But, lest it sliould be said, that this relates only to the cha- 
racter of virtue, which one may maintain, without being at 
bottom a truly ivc|rthy man, I must observe further, that besides 
the weight wdiich it adds to character, real virtue operates also, 
in other ways, to I he advantage of eloquence. 

First, nothing is so favourable as virtue to the prosecution 
of .honourable studies. It prompts a generous emulation to ex- 
cel ; it inures to industry ; it leaves the mind vacant and free, 
ipasier of itself, disencumbered of tliose bad passions, and disen- 
gaged from those moan pursuits, which have ever been found 

greatest enemies to true proficiency. Quintilian has touched 
tMs^ consideration very properly : Quod si agrorum nimik ciura, 
et sollipitior rci familiaris diligentia, et venandi volttptas, et dati 
s^ectkculis dies, niultum studiis auferunt, qdid putamus faeturas 
fcupiditatemjt^avaritiam, invidiam ? Nihil eni^pi m occupatum, 
tarn multifbmie, tot ac tarn variis affectibus concisum, atque 
laceratum, qtrnm mala mens. Quis inter bs&e, Uteris, aut ulli^ 
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bonsd arti^ locus ? Non hercle magis, quam frugibus in terra 
sentibus ac rubis occupata.’^'^ 

But, besides this consideration, there is another of still higher 
importance, though I am not sure of its being attended to as 
much as it deserves ; namely, that from the fountain of real and 
genuine virtue, are drawn those sentiments which will ever be 
most powerful in afiecting the hearts of others. Bad as the 
world is, nothing has so great and universal a command over 
the minds of men as virtue. No kind of language is so gene« 
rally understood, and so powerfully felt, as the native language 
of worthy and mtuous feelings. He only, therefore, who pos- 
sesses these full and strong, can speak properly, and its own 
language, to the heart. On all great subjects* and occasions, 
there is a dignity, there is an energy in noble sentiments, which 
is •wercoming and irresistible. They give an ardour and a 
flame to one’s discourse, which seldom fails to kin<lle a like 
flame in those who hear ; and which, more than any oilier cause, 
bestows on eloquence that power for which it is fam(3d of seiz 
ing and transporting an audience. Here art and imitation will 
not avail. An assumed character conveys nolliiug of this power- 
ful warmth. It is only a native and unaHecled glow of feeling, 
which can transmit the emotion to otliers. Hence the most re 
nowned orators, such as Cicero and Demostlienes, were no less 
distinguished for some of the high virtues, as public spirit and 
zeal for their country, than for eloquence. Beyond doubt, to 
these virtues their eloquence owed much of its eflect ; and those 
orations of theirs, in which there brcatlies most of the virtuous 
and magnanimous spirit are those which have most attracted the 
admiration of ages. 

Nothing, therefore, i9 more necessary for those who would 
excel in any of the higher kinds of oratory, than to cultivate 
habits of the several virtues, and to refine and improve all their 
moral feelings. Whenever these become dead, or callous, they 
may be assured, tliat, on every great occasion, they will speak 
with less power, and less success. The sentiments and disposi- 

* ** If the management of an estate, if anxious attention to domestic economy, 
a passion for bunting, or whole days given up to public places of amuseuicnr, 
eonsbme so much time that is due to study, how much graMejrjBUiSte oiust be 
oi^cafdoned hy Ucentions desires, avarice, or envy ? Nothing is so much hurried 
and agitated, so contratetprv to itself, or so violently torn and shattered by con- 
fiicUng pa8sions,«a8 heart.' Amidst tltc distractions which it pioduce|| 

what room b left formic 'caiUlvation of letters, or the pursuit of ^ny honourable 
art t No more, nssurcdly/thah them is for the growth of corn in a field that ijS 
overrun with ttioras and brambles.’’— XU. 
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tions, pardcularly requisite for them to ciillivate, are the fbUoiTr 
iag: the love of justice and order^ and indignation at inaolence 
aad oppression ; the love of honesty and truth, and detestation 
of fraud, meanness, and corruption ; magnanimity of spirit ; the 
lave of liberty, of their country, and the public ; 2eal for all great 
and noble designs, and reverence for all worthy and heroic cha- 
racters. A cold and sceptical turn of mind is extremely adverse 
to eloquence : and no less so, is that cavilling disposition which 
takes pleasure in depreciating what is great, and ridiculing what 
IS generally admired. Such a disposition bespeaks one not 
very likely to excel in any thing ; but least of all in ora- 
tory. A trij^e orator should be a person of generous seiiti- 
inentst, of warm feelings, and of a mind turned towards the admi- 
ration of all Uipse great and high objects, which mankind are 
naturally formed to admire. Joined with the manly virtues, he 
should, at the same time, possess strong and tender sensibility to 
all the injuiies, distresses, and sorrows of his fellow-creatures ; 
a heart tJiat can easily relent ; that can readily enter into the cir- 
cumstances of others, and can make their case his own, A proper 
mixture of courage, and of modesty, must always be studied by 
every public speaker. Modesty is essential; it is always, and 
justly, supposed to bo a concomitant of merit ; and every appear- 
ance of it is winning and prepossessing. But modesty ought 
wot to run into excessive timidity. Every public speaker 
should be able to rest somewhat on himself; and to assume 
that air, not of solf-compiaceiicy, but of firmness, which be- 
speaks a consciousness of his being thoroughly persuaded 
of the truth, or^ juslice, of what he delivers ; a circumstance 
of no small consequence for making impression on those who 
hear. ' 

Nexl to moral qualifications, what, in the second place, is 
most necessary to an orator, is a fund of knowledge. Muck is 
this inculcated by Cicero and Quintilian : “ Quod omnibus 
disciplinis et artibus debet esse instructus orator.’* By irbieh 
Uiey mean, that he ought to have, what we call, a liberal educa- 
tion ; and to be formed by a regular study of philos6p1iy,< and 
tlie polite arts. We must never forget that> 

*^"Sciibondi recte, sapere est/et principium ct fona. 

Good aouse' and knowledge are the founi^ation of all good 
speakin^f. ^ere is no art that can teacji on| to he; floquent, 
in any sphere^ without a sufficient acquaintance with what 
longs to that snhere : or if there were an art that inkde suiJ^ 
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^retensioUjSj it would be mere quackery^ like the pretensions of 
th^ sophists of old, to teach their disciples to speak for and 
against every subject ; and would be deservedly exploded by all 
wise men. Attention to style, to composition, and all the arts 
of speech, only assist an orator in setting off, to advantage, 
the stock of materials which he possesses ; but the stock, the 
materials themselves must be brought from other quarters than 
from rhetoric. , He who is to plead at the bar, must make him- 
self thoroughly master of the knowledge of the law ; pf all the 
learning and experience that can be useful in his profession, for 
supporting a caus% or convincing a judge. He who is to speak 
from the pulpit, must apply himself closely to the study of divi- 
nity, of practical religion, of morals, of human natVe ; tliat he 
may be rich in all the topics, both of instruction and of persua- 
flion-. He who would fit himself for being a member of the su- 
preme council of the nation, or of any public assembly, must be 
thoroughly acquainted with the business that belongs to such 
assembly ; he must study the forms of court, the course of pro- 
cedure ; and must attend minutely to all the facts that may be 
the subject of question or deliberation. 

Besides the knowledge that properly belongs to his profes- 
sion, a public speaker, if ever he expects to be eminent, must 
make himself acquainted, as far as his necessary occupations 
allow, with the general circle of polite literature. The study of 
poetry may be useful to him, on many occasions, for embellish- 
ing his style, for suggesting lively images, or agreeable allusions. 
The study of history may be still more useful to him ; as the 
knowledge of facts, of eminent characters, and of the course of 
human affairs, finds i)lace on many occasions.^ There are few 
great occasions of publi^ speaking, in wliich one may not derive 
assistance from cultivated taste, and extensive knowledge ; they 
will often yield him materials for proper ornament ; sometimes, 
for argument and real use, A deficiency of knowledge, even iu 
subjects that belong not directly to his own profession, will ex- 
pose him to many disadvantages, and give better qualified rivals 
a great superiority over him. 

. Allow me to recommend, in tlxe third place, not only the at- 
tainment of useful knowledge, but a habit of ajjgj^tion and 'a- 


, . ♦ Iinpruiii|^ver^’(nat]|are debet orator exeipplorum copia, cum veternm, 
tnm efiaiQ oovoruwf adeo nt non ea modo, qu«% conscripta lustorh3, 
aermonibna Velut per xn&aiff tradita, quseque quotidie a^untqr, debeat nosse ; 
veruAi^ ea qnideihi, qw a clarlortbns poet» sunt ficta, ne«ligere.'"— 
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diiBtry*. / this, it is impossible to exoel itt a^y W© 

mw#t Hot iraagioe, that it is by a sort of mushroom growflj, tlwi 
on© can rise to be a distinguished pleader, or preacher, or speaker 
in any assembly. It is not by starts of application, or by a few 
years’ preparation of study afterwards discontinued, that eminence 
can be attained. No \ it can be attained only by means of re^ 
gular industry, grown up into a habit, and ready to be exerted 
orf every occasion that calls for industry. This is the fixed law 
of our nature ; and he must have a very high opinion of his 
own genius indeed, that can believe himself an exception to it 
A very wise law of our nature it is ; for industry is, in truth, the 
great condimejitum^ the seasoning of every pleasure, without 
which life is doomed to languish. Nothing is so great an enemy 
both to honourable attainments, and lo the real, to the brisk, and 
spirited enjoyment of life, as that relaxed state of mind which 
arises from indolence and dissipation. One that is destined to 
excel in any art, especially in the arts of speaking and writing, 
will be known by this more than by any other mark whatever, an 
enthusiasm for that art ; an enthusiasm which, firing Lis mind 
with the object he has in view, will dispose him to relish every 
labour which the means require. It was this that characterised 
the great men of antiquity ; it is ibis which must distinguish the 
moderns who would tread in their stops. This honourable 
enthusiasm, it is highly necessary for such as are studying 
oratory to cultivate. If youth wants it, manhood will flag mise- 
rably. 

In the fourth place, attention to the best models will con- 
tribute greatly tojvards improvement. Every one who speaks 
or writes should, indeed, endeavour to have somewhat that is 
his own, that is peculiar to himself, and that characterises his 
composition and style. Slavish imitation depresses genius, or 
rather betrays the want of it. But withal, there is no genius s6 
original, but may be profited and assisted by the aid of proper 
examples, in style, composition, and delivery. They alwjiys 
open some new ideas ; they serve to enlarge and correct otar 
own. They quicken the current of thought, and excite emii- 
latidn, 

will depend upon the right choice of models 
wb|B|^ we ;|^)urpose lo imitate ; and, supposing tliem rightly 
a %ther care is requisite, of not geduced by a 
pTmd funMrsal admiration. For, * d^c»it\jtampljtr, ' 
imitabile.” 'ISveft In tile most iimshed moilels We can 8ei(eot, ' it 
iwustnot 'lie forgotten, that there are altrays some' thi)^ iu^' 
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proper for imitation* We should study to acquire a just con- 
ception of the peculiar characteristic beauties of any writer, or 
public speaker, and imitate these only. One ought never to 
attach himself too closely to any single model ; for he who does 
so, is almost sure of being seduced into a faulty and affected 
imitation. His business should be, to draw from several the 
proper ideas of perfection. Living examples of public speaking^ 
in any kind, it will not be expected that I should here point 
out. As to the writers, ancient and modern, from \wliom benefit 
may be derived in forming composition and style, I have spoken 
so much of them in former lectures, that it is needless to repeat 
what I have said of their virtues and defects. I own, it is to 
be regretted, that the English language, in which \liere is much 
good writing, furnishes us, however, with but very few recorded 
examples of eloquent public speaking. Among the Frcncii 
there are more. Saurin, Bourdaloue, Flechier, Massillon, parti- 
cularly the last, are eminent for the eloquence of the pulpit. But 
the most nervous and sublime of all their orators is Bossuet, 
the famous bishop of Meaux ; in whose Oraisons Funibres, there 
is a very high spirit of oratory.^ Some of Fontenelle's 
Harangues to the French Academy, are elegant and agreeable. 
And at the bar, the printed ideadings of Cochin and d’Aguesseau, 
are highly extolled by the late French critics. 

There is one observation which it is of importance to make, 
concerning imitation of the style of any favourite author, when 
we could carry his style into public speaking. We must attend 
to a very material distinction between written and spoken lan- 
guage, These are, in truth, two, different manners of communi- 
ting ideas. A book that is to be read require|« one sort of style ; 
a man that is to speak ftiust use another. In books we look for 
correctness, precision, all redundancies pruned, all repetitions 
avoided, language completely polished. Speaking admits a more 
easy copious style, and less fettered by rule ; repetitions xpay 
often, be necessary, parentheses may sometimes be graceful j the 
same thought must often be placed in different views ; as the 
hearers can catch it only from the moutli of the speaker, and 

• ‘•The criticism vhich M. Crevier, author of Rh^tori^ja^Francols, passes 
upon vrritftrs Tirhpm 1 have above named, is, ‘‘ BossueTesT^ml, mais 
Ipegpil i Flechier 6stphp^{i|;al, mais moins 6leve, et souvent trop flenri : nWirda- 
loue est soUdfc pj^judicieux, maisil n^glife les graces I^geies : Massillon est plus 
riche en images, mair moins fort en raisonnement Je sonhaitc done, qup foil* 
feor he se coniente dans fetation d'lm seul de ces modeles, msds qu*il t&che de 
vhaair tn Ittl thntes leurt didiSrentes vertus."— Vol ii. chap, derni^re* 
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Lave not tho advantage, as in reading a book, of tmning,, ^ck 
again,; and' of dwelling on what they do not fa4y comprehend. 
Hence the style of many good authors would appear stiff, af- 
jfected, and even obscure, if, by too close an imitation, we /diould 
, transfer it to a popular oration. How awkward, for pxarnple, 
would lord Shaftesbury’s sentences sound in the mouth of a^ 
public speaker? Some kinds of public discourse, it is true,/ 
such as that of the pulpit, where more exact preparation anrf 
more studied style are admitted, would bear such a manner 
better than others, which are expected to approach more to ex- 
temporaneous speaking. But still there is, in general, so much 
difference between speaking and composition designed only to 
be read, as should guard us against a close and iujudicions imi- 
tation. 

Some authors there are, whose manner of writing approaches 
nearer to the style of speaking than others ; and who, therefore, 
can be imitated with more safety. In this class, among the 
English authors, are Dean Swift and Lord Bolingbroke. The 
dean, throughout all his writings, in the midst of much correct- 
ness, maintains tlie easy natural manner of an unaffected 
speaker ; and this is one of his chief excellences. Lord 
Bolingbroke’s style is more splendid, and more declamatorv 
than Dean Swift’s ; but still it is the style of one who speaks, 
or rather who harangues. Indeed, all his political writings (for 
it is fo them only, and not to his philosophical oues, that this 
■ observatioD can be applied) carry much more the appearance of 
one declaiming with warmth, in a great assembly, than of one 
writing in a closet, in order to be read by others. They have 
all the copiousnesl), the fervour, the inculcating method that is 
allowable and graceful in an orator ; pePhaps too much of it for 
a waiter ; aud it is to be regretted, as I have formerly observed) 
that the matter contained in them should have been so trivial, 

; or ^0 false ; for, from the manner and style, considerable advan- 
tage, inight be reaped. . . \ 

In the fifth place ; besides attention to the best models, fre- 
.g^ueut exercise, both in composing and speaking, will be atitmjtted 
^ ^ necessary meaif of improvement. That sort of .cQUBipo- 

ie^dgubtjess, most'useful which relates to the prbfe^ii;)n, 

, or.l^h^!lSr$Sblic speaking, to which persons addijbt themselves. 
'll%|il|''!|^','ehould keep ever in their eye, and begradually intiring 
to it But let me also advise^ thBw, Ibpt. fb.'atiovv 
tl^Kine^vee, n^ligen^ composition of itny* kind. who. has 
,/it for hhl alm tw write, or to epcak correctly, 
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niost trivial kind of composition, in writing a letter, nay, even 
■ in icomsfion discourse, study to acquit kimSelf with propriety, t 
^ not at all mean, that he is never to write or to speak a word, 
fSik in elaborate and artificial language. This would form him 
.T» #ktifiuess and affectation, worse, by ten thousand degrees, 
than the greatest negligence. But it is to be observed, that 
there is, in every thing, a manner which is becoming, and has 
propriety; and opposite to it there is a clumsy and faulty 
performance of the same thing. The becoming nfanner is very 
often the most light, and seemingly careless, manner ; but it 
requires taste and attention to seize the just idea of it. That 
idea, when acquired, we should keep in our eye, and form upon it 
whatever we write or say. 

Exercises of speaking have always been recommended to 
'students, in order that they may prepare themselves for speaking 
in public, and on real bo.sine.ss. The meetings, or societies, 
into which they sometimes form themselves for this purpose, are 
laudable institutions ; and under proper conduct, may serve 
many valuable purpo.ses. They are favourable to knowledge and 
study, by giving occasion to inquiries concerning those sul^ects 
which are made the ground of discussion. They produce emu- 
lation ; and gradually inure those who are concerned in them, to 
somewhat that resembles a public assembly. They accustom 
them to know their own powers, and to acquire a command 
of themselves in speaking ; and what is, perhaps, the greatest 
advantage of all, they give them a facility and fluency of ex- 
pression, and assist them in procuring that copia verborum 
which can be acquired by no other means but frequent exercise 
in speaking. ^ ( 

But the meetings which I have now in my eye, are to be 
understood of those academical associations, where a moderate 
number of young gentlemen, who are carrying on their studies, 
and are connected by some affinity in the future pursuits which 
they have in view, assemble privately, in order to improve one 
another, and to prepare themselves for those public exhibitions 
which may afterwards fall to their lot. As for those public and 
promiscuous societies, in which multitudes are brought together, 
who are often cf low stations and Qccnpationat». w)tm^ ^e joined 
by no common bon4 of unioh, e^ccept an absurd ragelfewpublic 
speaking, jih^a.vo no o&er object in view, but to make a show 
of their suiq)dsed4|4ie^ts; th^ are institutions nqjt merely of an 
useless, but of a nature'. They, are in g^at hasiai^ of 

proving seminaries of licentiousness, petulance, foction, and 

2 II 
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. ijiuslead fbo»e, whq^ in .tiieir own, caQii)|;Sf 

be society, into faniCutie |»|4U4 

a illiiio' on subj^ts which divert their att^tihn irW'^r 
> ^rb|>e!r bhsiheiis, and We widely remote from their' spbm '^ 
. 1 ^.; ' ' .' 

l^ven the allowable mWtings into which students of braUry' 
form themselves, stand in need of direction in order to render 
them useful. If their subjects of discourse be imprc^Crly 
cbbsen ; if they nuuntain extravagant or indecent topics } u 
ti^ey mdtdge themselves in loose and flimsy declamation, whiiih 
has no fo^nlation in good sense ; or accustom themselves to 
speak pertly on mil subjects without due preparation, they may 
improve one another in petulance, but in no other thing ; and 
w^l infallibly form themselves to a very faulty and vicious taste 
in speaking. I would, therefore, advise all who are members 
of such societies, in the first place, to attend to the choice of 
their subjects ; that they be useful and manly, either formed on 
' the course of their studies, or on something that has relation 
to morals and taste, to action and life. In the second place, 1 
would advise them to be temperate in the practice of speaking ; 
not to speak too often, nor on subjects where they are ignorant 
or unripe ; but only when they have proper materials for a 
course, and have digested and thought of the subject before- 
hand. In the third place, when they do speak, they should study 
always to keep good sense and persuasion in view, raflher th^n. 
an ostentation of eloquence ; and for this end, I would, in die 
foWth place, repeat the advice which I gave in a former lecture, 
fWt they should ^^ways choose that side of the question to 
which, in their own judgment, they are piost inclined, as the 
right and the true side ; and defend it by such Wguinents ^ 
sebm to them most solid. By these means they will take the 
, bWt method of forming themselves gradually to a manly, cot- 
redyluid persuasive manner of speaking. , ' ’ 

li now only remains to inquire, of what use tsay the stn^ 
of jedfical and rhetorical writers be for impeovuig one & t^*'! 
’ pfict^e of eloquence ? These are certainly not to be ' 

t^ yet, 1 dare hot say that much is to be expOc^ flroii ' 
writers on public speaking, we naust'lWk' 
(hh ancients^ In modem times, ^ i^eWehs . 
' popnlar eloquence, as an 
vm-y',ii(ih^'dl#«i^^ , Study ; it has 

in.kiote dsnp<^<ihd;>Wi^ Wd' 

' '>hW hh^liWii 'cdHivnted with 'flius. saint ''«We. ' 
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iheire Ei> 9 , been a great deal of good eriti-^ 
^iDt.oa the c^reat kia^ of ^tiag^ jret much has not been 
ditempiUd oa subject of eloquence or public discoiurse i and 
what has beeii given us of that kind, has been drawn mostly 
from the ancients. Such a writer as Joannes Clerardus Tossius, 
who has gathered into one heap of ponderous lumbef, all the 
trifling as well as the useful things, that are to be found in the 
dreek and Roman writers, is enough to disgustwne with the 
stuc^ of eloquence. Among the French, there has been more 
, attempted on this subject, than among the English. The bishojp 
of Cambray’s writings on eloquence I before {nentioned with 
honour. Rollin, Batteux, Crevier, Gibert, and several other 
French critics, have also written on oratory : but though some 
•of them may be useful, none of them are so considerable as to 
deserve particular recommendation. 

It is to the original ancient writers that we must chiefly hare 
recourse ; and it is a reproach to any one, whose profession calls 
him to speak in public, to be unacquainted with them. In all 
4ne ancient rhetorical writers, there is, indeed, this defect, that 
they are too systematical, as I formerly showed ; they aim at 
do^ too much ; at reducing rhetoric to a complete and perfect 
art, which may even supply invention with materiah on every 
subject; insomuch, that one would imagine they expected to 
form an orator by rule, in as mechanical a manner as one would 
form a carpenter. Whereas, all that can, in truth, be done, is to 
give openings for assisting and enlightening taste, and for point* 
ing out to genius the course it ought to hold. 

Aristotle laid the foundation for all t^at was afterwards 
written on the subject. That amazing and comprehensive 
genius, which does honour to human nature, and which gave 
light in^u so many different sciences, has investigated the prin- 
ciples of rhetoric with great penetration. Aristotle appeacs to 
haws , been the first who took rhetoric out of tiie hands of the 
sophists, uu<l introduced reasoning and good sense into the art. 
SbihU of the profoundest things which have been written on the 
pattsie^. enil manners of men, are to^be found in his Treatise on 
Rj^tmic ; though in as in fill ,his wri^^i^ great 
brevity <^ten i;e^ers him obscui^. . Si^eeding 0 )nseSb>ij 5 !ieto- 
'rieians,;.most .of .flrhom .are, now Ipst, improved on the fonnda:^ 
Eon ^sto% had Ifiid. ' of the|^|ill reman), Beaft- 
tritwi;Phiiitenu8^, ol‘ iftdSc4wassus*i ho^ 

^ f^>aoastrueE^,..^uf fesEiacea, .and deserve to Ito pera^ i 
ehoedafiy IHonysira, who Is a -very accurate and judkious critic 

. ' - -2 B 2 ' . ' 
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I need scarcely recommend the rhetorical writings of Cicero. 
Whatever^ on the subject of eloquence, comes from so great an 
orator, must be worthy of attention. His most considerable 
work on this subject is that De Omtore, in three books. None 
of Cicero’s writings are more liighly finished than this -treatise. 
The dialogue is poUto, the characters are well supported, and 
tile conduct of the whole is beautiful and agreeable. It is, 
indeed, full of digressions, and his rules and observations may 
be thought sometimes too vague and general. Useful things 
however, may be learned from it { and it is no small benefit 
to be made acquainted with Cicero’s own idea of eloquence. 
The Oraior nd M. JSrutum, is also a considerable treatise ; and, 
in general, throughout all Cicero’s rhetoricdl works there run 
those high aud sublime ideas of eloquence, which arc fitted 
both for foniung a just taste, and for creating that enthusiasm 
for the art, which is of the greatest consequence for excelling 
in it. 

But of all the ancient writers on the subject of oratory, tiie 
most instructive, and most useful, is Quintilian. T know few 
books which abound more with good sense, and discover a 
greater degree of just and accurate taste, than Quintilian's Insti- 
tutions. Almost all tite principles of good criticism are to be 
found in them. He has digested into excellent order all the 
aneient ideas concerning rhetoric, and is, at the same time, himself 
an eloquent Vriter. Though some parts of his work contain too 
much of the technical aud artificial system then in vogue, and for 
that reason may be thought dry and tedious, yet I would not ad- 
vise the omitting t^ead any part of his Institutions. To plea- 
ders at the bar, even these teclmical par^ may prove of some 
use. Seldom has any person, of more sound and distinct judg- 
ment than Quintilian, applied himself to the study of the art of 
oratory. 


LECTURE XXXV. , 

..JJfjfflPAitATIVE MERIT OF TMB AKCIENTS ANP THE 
MODERNS— HISTORICAL WRCKINO. 

I HAVE npu/ finished that part Qf,4he Ifoorse which re* 
speOtdd oratory or public speaking, and which, as far as the 
subject allowed, I hhve endeavoured to form into some 
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aystem. It remains, that I enter on the consideration of 
most distihgoished’kinds of composition both in prose andversOf 
and point out the principles of criticism relating to them. This 
part of the work might easily be drawn out to a great length ; 
but I am sensible, Riat criticid discussions, when they are pur* 
sued too far, become both trifling and tedious. I shall study, 
therefore, to avoid unnecessary prolixity ; and hope, at the same 
time, to omit nothing that is very material upder the several 
heads. * 

I shall follow the same method here which I have all along 
pursued, and without which these lectures could not be entitled 
to any attention ; that is, I shall freely deliver *my own opinion 
on every subject ; regarding authority no farther, than as it ap-^ 
, pears to me founded on good sense and reason. In former lec- 
tores, as I have often quoted several of the ancient classics for 
their beauties, so I have also, sometimes, pointed out their de- 
fects. Hereafter, I shall have occasion to do the same, when 
treating of their writings under more general heads. It may be 
flt, therefore, that, before I proceed farther, I make some observa- 
tions on the comparative merit of the ancients and the moderns ; 
in order that we may be able to ascertain rationally, upon what 
ti)andation that deference rests, which has so generally been 
paid to the ancients. These observations are the more ne; 
cessary, as this subject has given rise to no small control 
versy in the republic of letters : and they may, with^^pro- 
priety, be made now, as tliey will serve to throw light on some 
things 1 have afterwards to deliver, concerning different kinds of 
composition. / 

It is a rcmarkablf) phenomenon, and (one which has often 
employed the speculations of curious men, that writers and ar- 
tists, most distinguished for their parts and genius, have gener- 
ally appeared in considerable numbers at a time. Some ages 
have been remarkably barren in them ; while at other periods, 
nature seems to have exerted herself with a more than ordinary 
effort, and to have poured them forth with a profuse fertility. 
Yafious reasons have been assigned for this. Some of moral 
causes lie obvious ; such as favourable circumstances of govern- 
ment and of .manners encouragement from great mjqn; mula» 
turn mEcited.amiimg the soen of genius. Buit as these been 
nmdeqnatetotliewhde effect,r<);hysical causes havejmen 
tile Abim Rcflection|i;,on’ 

j on* 1^' #h^h'tiu» airi ithe dinaiate, ai^* 
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may supposed ^ have 
<kuseS 'be;, the fact is, ceiiaiii,, ttis^ there,, ■ 
Ce4i1hjyi; <^riads or agee of the world much ittore d|ii^iDi[^i|iiipd 
4jii^ others, for the ^Ktraordisary productions of gening', I' 

’ ..‘lioarhed men HaW marked out four of these happy , njses. 
'Ifim first is the Grecian a^^e, which commenced near foe time 
the Peloponnesian war, rad extended till foe time of Alexander 
file Great; withiu which period, we have Herodotus, Thneydidt^, 
Xenophon, Sbcrates, Plato, Aristotle, Demosthenes, iEschines, 
l^ysi'as, fsocrates, l^indar, .iBschylus, Euripides, Sophoeles, Arh^ 
sfophanev, Menander, Anacreon, Theocritus, Lysippus, Apelles, 
Fhidms, Praxitefos. The second is foe Roman age, included 
nearly within foe days of Julias Cmsar and Augustas : afibnl- 
ing us OatuUus, Lucretius, Terence, Virgil, Horace, Tibullus, 
Propertius, Ovid, Pbaedrus, Caesar, Cicero, Livy, Sallust, Varrp, 
and Vitruvius. The third age is, t^t of foe restoration of learn- 
ing, under the Popes Julius II. and Leo. X. ; when flourished 
Anosto, Tasso, Sannazarius, Vida, Machiavel, Guicciardini, 


Davila, Erasmus, Paul Jovius, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian. 
The fourth, comprehends foe age of Louis XIV, and Queen 
Anne, when flourished in France, Corneille, Racine, Do Refo^ 
MoUere, Boileau, Fontaine, Baptiste, Rousseau, Bossuet, Fen^% 
Bourdaloue, Pascal!, Malebrrache, Massillon, Bruyere, Bayte, 
FoQtenelle, Vertot; rad in England, Dryden, Pope, AddisoBu 
SwiJft, Parnell, Arbnfonot, Congreve, Otway, Yomtg, 
Atterbury, Shaftesbury, BoUngbroke, Tfllotson, Temple, 
>|loyk>» Locke, Newton, Clarke. 

When we iipe«^ comparatively of the ancients and foe 
moderns, we generalfo mean by foe anci^ts, such as lived in 
foe tiro ^t of these'^ periods, including also one or who 
lived mere ,eai'ly, as Homer in particular ; rad by foe modaps^ 
^hpse. wr^ flourished in the two last of these ages,.' fooluthng 
\.l0p foe Uipnent writers down to our own times. 'Ap|; 
||]|kp(nn bK|n^een these two classes of wtiters must nechffp^ 
pd loose, as foey eomprebend so many, and> of 
,€|^^^i^;|ds.and degrees Of genius.. , But <foe -oompiliiipi^^lli.^ 
to turu, , by •those who are, fond {of 

foe most distinguished in ' 

> ablated in Fraime^ betwera.||owiP.,w4j|^ 

for foe raciehti^'.l^l^t^ra^ijw^ 
foe modeiiis : 
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tiQQs nay tiirow light upon the 8Ubject> nud enable us to 
discern upon what grounds we are to rest our judgmcut in this 
controversy. 

If any one, at this day, in the eighteenth century, takes upon 
him to decry the ancient classics ; if he pretends to have dis- 
covered that Homer and Virgil are poets of inconsiderable merit, 
and that Demosthenes' and Cicero are not great orators, we may 
boldly venture to tell such a man, that he is, come too late 
with his discovery. The reputation of such writers is established 
upon a foundation too solid, to be now shaken by any argu- 
ments whatever ; for it is established upon the almost universal 
taste of mankind, proved and tried throughout the succession of 
so many ages. Imperfections in their works he may indeed 
.point out ; passages that are faulty he may show ; for where 
is the human work that is perfect? But, if he attempts ^to dis- 
credit their works in general, or to prove that the reputation 
which they have gained is, on the whole, unjust, there is an argu- 
ment against him, which is equal to full demonstration. Ife 
must be i jie wrong ; for human nature is against him. In 
matters of taste, such as poetry and oratory, t'S whom does the 
appeal lie ? where is the standard ? and where the authority of 
the last decision ? where is it to be looked for, but, as I formerly 
showed, in those feelings and sentiments that are found, on 
the most extensive examination, to be the common sentiments 
ad feelings of men ? These have been fully consulted on this 
hif 1. '^oe public, the unprejudiced public, has been tried and ap- 
* ‘ .t to for many centuries, and throughout almost all civilized 
nl ions. It has pronounced its verdict ; it has given its sanction to 
Uiese writers ; and fram this tribunal there'lies no farther appeal. 

In matters of mere reasoning, the world may be long in an 
error , and may be convinced of the error by stronger reason- 
ings, when produced. Positions that depend upon science, 
upon knowledge, and matters of fact, may be ovorturn'ed ac- 
cording as science and knowledge are enlarged, and new mat- 
ters of fact are brought to light. For this reason a system of 
philosophy receives no sufficient sanction from its antiquity, or 
ibng^ enrrenoy. The world, as irgrows older, may he Justly 
ejected to become, if not wiser, at least more ktaeiirin^ ; and 
seq^pOsing it dotibthil whether Aristotle or Newton were the 
gnmter genimi, yet Neirton’s plmtriq^y may prevail #over 
Aristbtle's 1^ me&os of later discoverievtVw*^ Aristotle was 
« strMger, But nothing of this kind houisTto to matters of 
taste ; which depend not on tlie progress of knowledge and 
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science, bnt upon sentiueut and feeling. It is in rain to tbfnk 
ci undec^ving mankind with respect to errors committed hefe, 
as in philosophy. For the universal feeling of mankind is the 
natnr^ feeling; and because it is the natural, it is, for that 
reason, the right feeling. The reputation of the Iliad and the 
i!F!iieid must therefore stand upon sure ground, because it has 
stood so long ; though that of the Aristotelian or Platouic phi- 
losophy, everyuone is at liberty to call in question. 

It is in vain also to allege, that the rci>utation of the ancient 
poets, ,tad oiatots, is owing to authority, to pedantry, and to 
the prejudict'S of education, transmitted from age to age. These, 
it is true, are tlw authors pul into our hands at schools and 
rolleges. and by that means we have now an eai’ly prepossession 
in their favour ; but how came they to gain the possession of 
college^ and schools ? Plainly, by the high fame which these 
auUiors had among their ow n contemporaries. For the Greek 
un<l Iiatin were not always dead languages. There was a time 
when Ifomcr, and Virgil, and Horace, were viewed m the same 
light as we now view Drydcn, Popr, and Addison. It is not 
to commentators and universities that the classics are indebted 
for their fame. They became classics and school-books, in 
consequence of the high admiration which was paid them by 
(he be.st judges in their own country and nation. As early 
as the days of Juvenal, who wrote under the reign of Domitian, 
we And Virgil and Horace become the standard books in the 
education of youth. 

Cioot »tab<ant ^umi, cum totus decolor met 
Fldcctts, et has^ret ni^ tqbgo Mdioni.*— 6at. vii.fl2G. 

From this general principle, then, of the reputation of the 
gi cat ancient cla->sics being so early, so lasting, so extensive, 
among all the most polished nations, we may justly and boldly 
infer Hmt their reputation cannot be wholly unjust, but must 
have a solid foundaliou in the merit of their wriungs. 

Lti us guard, however, against a blind and implicit venera- 
tion fo'* the ancients, in every thing. 1 have opened the |;eneraJ 
principle which must go fawin instituting a fair comparison 
between Uiem and the moderns. Whatever superiority the 
flwy have had in point of genius, yet iq all arts, where 
o^thiral jmogress of knowledge has bad foom to pFt^uce any 

** Thew tliim to amell, m ciamt hands ^ ** 

Ai many bthdltiifili: a« schooUboyn 

Whtit Horace eoOld oot hk hU own $ally*a book* 
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GQiwtider&ble ^he moderns cannot bat have some advan- 

tajjc, Uve VParld tdiay, incwtain respects, be considered as a 
person, .wJ|p most needs giwn somewhat by advaneini;' in years. 
Its improvements have not, I confess, been always in proportion 
to the cehtauies that have passed over it ; for, daring the course 
of some ages, it has sank as into a total lethargy. Yet, when 
roused from that lethargy, it has generally been able to avail 
itself, more or less, of former discoveries. At intervals, there 
arose some happy genius, who could both improve on what had 
gone before, and invent something new. With the advantage of 
a proper stock of materials, an inferior genius ce^ make greater 
{H-ogress, than a much superior one, to whom these m^rials 
are wanting. 

. . Hence, in natural philosophy, astronomy, chemistry, and 
other sciences that depend on an extensive knowledge and ob- 
servation of facts, modern philosophers have an unquestionable 
superiority over the ancient. I am inclined also to think, that 
in matters of pure reasoning, there is more precision among the 
ip'^derns, than in some instances there was among the ancients ; 
owing perhaps to a more extensive literary intercourse, which 
has improved and sharpened the faculties of men. In some 
studies too, that relate to taste and fine writing, which is ouT 
otgucti the progress of society must, in equity, be admitted to 
have given us some advantages. For instance, in history, there 
is cm'ti^y more political knowledge in several European na- 
tions at present than there was in ancient Greece and Rome. 
We are better acquainted with the nature of government, be- 
cause we have seen it under a greater variety of forms and revo- 
lutions. The world is'more laid open than it was in former 
times ; comiUerce is greatly enlarged ; more countries are civi- 
lized ; posts are every where established ; intercourse is become 
more eitsy i and the knowledge of facts, by consequence, more 
attailiable. All these are great advanta|'es to historians ; of 
wliich, in some measure, as I shajl , afterwards ehow, they have 
availell friemselves. In the more complex kinds of poetry, like- 
wise; ^ way have gained somewb;dvJ)!«i’haps, .iB point offregu- 
lariti^.aiu'd accuz^y.. In dramatic performances, having the 
advami^e 'of th^, anownt models, we jpay be allowed to have 
made' sb^S , im|>rovbipeuits in vairt ate o f the characters, ,^e 

eon^ct''bf'flfiB l|tt^t£6ais to probitwh|\^d to decorums* 
These .sewn to .frft'Rm itidef pomte of sm|ftSMWity'v?e' ,^ 
plead above- the' ''^Ibither. do they 'eltend tw 

nw>ht be imasaiwd .atifii^ For if the atrength‘<^ ' 
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be on one eide, it will go far, in works of teste at teast« to 
connterbalanoe all the artificial improvements which oab he 
made hy greater knowledge and correctness. To retain te oor 
oolmparison of the age of the world with that of a man | it majr 
be said, not altogether without reason, that if the advsDticing age 
of the world bring along with it more science and more refine- 
ment, there belong, however, to its earlier periods, more vigour^* 
more fire, more enthusiasm of genius. This appears inde^ tm 
form the characteristical difference between the ancient poets, 
orators, and historians, compared with the modem. Among 
the aneients, ^we find higher conceptions, greater simplicitj, 
more original fancy. Among the moderns, sometimes more art 
and correctness, but feebler exertions of genius. But though 
this be in general a mark of distinction between tlie ancients 
and modems, yet, like all general observations, it must be 
understood with some exceptions ; for, in point of poetical firc' 
and original genius, Milton and Shakspeare are inferior to n<^ 
poets in any age. 

It is proper to observe, that there were some circumstances 
in ancient times very favourable to those uncommon efforts of 
genius which were then exerted. Learning was a much more 
rare and singular attainment in the earlier ages, than it is at 
present. It was not to schools and universities that the persons 
applied, who sought to distinguish themselves. They had nCt 
this easy . esource. They travelled for their irnprovemeitt into 
distant countries, to Egypt, and to the East. They inquired 
alter all the monuments of learning tliero. They conversed with 
priests, pbilosopbiirs, poets, with all who had acquired any dis-’ 
tinguished fame. They returned to tlwir own country lull of 
the discoveries wtolob they had made, and fired by the new and 
uncommon ol jects which Biey had seen. Their knowledge and 
improvements cost them more labour, raised m them more en* 
thusiasm, were attended with higher rewards and honours, iPbwn 
in modern days. Fewer had the means and opportunities of 
distingaishing themselves ; but sucb as did distinguish thmn- 
ilietv<es> were sure of acquiring that fame, and «vsn VMNr#tictt|| 
wbinb is, of all reward, the greatest incentive to genivlr 
Qsmlottts read his history to all Greece assembled at the 
01ym|iie games, and wan publicly crowned. In tbe 
desian wai, when^ Athenian army was defaaind in Biefly, 
and ihe were ordered to be* pU to daath^ of 

them as could repeat any verses of Euripides were saved, from 
honour to that poet, who was a ritinen of Atlebs. Thesojjpre 
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testimoaiii pegard^ ^1>eyond wliat modern matmera 

' la dtir timira, ^od writing' » consi^ed as an attainment, 
aeittier s& nor' so and meritorious. 

, &rtbiQii» indoeti doctique pocniaU pwi»im,* 

' Wa write much more su|>mely, and at oar ease, Uian the 
ancieats. To excel, is become a much less considerable object. 
Less’ efibrt, less exertion is required, .because we hare many 
more assistances than they. Printing has rendered all books 
eombion> and easy to be had. Education for anji of the learned 
pTctfOssions can be carried on without much trouble. Hence a 
taedBocrity of genius is spread over all. But to rise beyond that, 
and to overtop the crowd, is giveii to few. The multitude of 
assistances which we have for all kinds of composition, in the 
opinion of Sir William Temple, a very competent judge, rather 
depresses than favours the exertions of native genius. " It is 
very possible,” says that ingenious author, in his Essay on the 
J|"4Sient8 and Modems, * that men may lose ratiier than gain by 
these ; may lessen the force of their own genius, by forming it 
upon that of others ; may have less knowledge of their own, for 
contenting themselves with that of those before them. So a 
man that only translates, sbaU never be a poet ; so people that 
IrasTito others’ charity, rather than their own indus^, will be 
alws^ poor. Who fan tell," he adds, * whether learning may 
nbt even weaken invention, in a man that has great advantages 
iram nature? Whether the weight and number of so many 
other Intents thoughts and notions may not si^press his own ; as 
Iteaping ’On wood sometimes suppresses a\ little spark, ^ai 
Would' otherwise have grown into a flame? The strength of 
Itthuh ^n #ell as of body, grows more from the warmth of exer- 
clsh, iban of clothes ; nay, too much of ibis foreign heat, ra^r 
man faint, and their eonstitatiuas weidcer than /they, 
Woidd he wr^mt them." 

Ityniu whatever cause it happens, so it is, that emoag some 
vtriters, we most loi^ fbr the highest m<^ds in 
tie ktfods of el^rat eomposltien. For aecurate thinki/^ 
idtaa;’ Ih ^eral parts dt philosophy, to 

hafve'i jhi^tyse. Of eo<nrec^ ' 
n^ay afliwd iu^ '■ 




, .4e;btwAiiq«i4 dsa«» w 
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maitterly, and high execution, our best and most bappj ideas 
are, generally speaking, drawn from the ancients. In epio 
poetry, for instance, llonier and Virgil, to this day, stand not 
AVitliin many degrees 'of any rival. Orators such as Cicerd and 
Deniosthenos, we have none. In history, notwithstanding some 
defects, wltich 1 am afterwards to mention in the ancient histori- 
cal plans, it may be safely asserted, that we have no such his- 
torical narration, so elegant, so ))ictnresque, so animated, and 
interesting, as that of Hcrodotns, Thucydides, Xenophon, liivy, 
Tn( ifiiS, and Sallust. Although the condnut of the drama may 
be admitted to^havo received some improvements, yet for poetry 
and sentiment we have nothing to equal Sophocles and Euri- 
pides ; nor any dialogue in comedy, that comes up to the cor- 
rect, griieeful, and elegant simplicity of Terence. We have no 
such love elegies as tliose of Tibullus ; no such pastorals as 
some of Theocritus’s : and for lyric poetry, Horace stands quite 
unrivalled. The name of Jlordce cannot be mentioned without a 
])articular encomium. Tliat curma Jelicitas, which Petronius has 
remarked in his expression ; the sweetness, elegance, and spirit 
of many of his odes, the thorough knowledge of the world, the 
excellent sentiments, and natural easy manner which distinguish 
Jiis satires and eiiistles, all contribute to render him one of tiiose 
very tew authors whom one never tires of reading ; and from 
V horn alone, were every other monument destroyed, we should 
he led to form a very high idea of the taste and genius of the 
.^ngustan age 

To all such then as wish to form their taste, and nourislt 
tin ir genius, let it|C warmly recommend the assiduous study of 
the ancient classics, both Greek and Beman. 

Nocturiia veiaate manu, versate dimna.* 

Without a considerable acquaintance with them, no man can be 
1‘eclconed a polite scholar ; and he will want many assistances 
tor writing and speaking well, which the knowledge of such 
authors would afford him. Any one has great reason to aospect 
bis own taste, who receives little or no pleasure tjeom die penisal 
of writings, which so many ages and nations have eonsmited in 
holdiiig up as objects of admiration. And I am persuaded# it 
will be found, tliat in j^ wbportion as the adeieots aie geia^fMiUy 
siShdied and adtnir^.’^r are unknown ai|d di|re|jhr<M in tmy 
country, go^giMbte and good compositibn will flowed 4a- 

• “Read tbem by day, and »t«dy thaw by nSght”^Pa<vaMV. 
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cilne. Thay are commonly n^no bat the ignorant or superflcial 
who undervalue them. 

At the same tiroe> a just and high regard for the prime 
writers of antiquity is to be always distinguished, from that con- 
tempt of every thing which is modern, and that blind veneration 
for all that has been written in Creek or Latin, which belongs 
only to pedants. Among the Creek and Human authors, some 
assuredly deserve much higher regard than others ; nay, some 
are of no great value. Even the best of them lie open occa- 
sionally to just censure ; for to no human perfonnaiice is it 
given, to be absolutely perfect. We may, vve ought therefore 
read them with a distinguishing eye, so as to propose for imita- 
tion their beauties only ; and it is perfectly consistent witii just 
and candid criticism, to find fault with parts, whUc, at tite same 
time, it admires the whole. 

After these reflections on the ancients and modems, I pro- 
ceed to a critical examination of the most distinguished kinds of 
composition, and the characters of those writers who have ex- 
c«‘Ued in them, whether modern or ancient. 

The most general division of tlie ditferent kinds of composi- 
tion is, into those written in prose, and those written in verse ; 
which certainly require to be separately considered, because 
subject to separate laws. I begin, as is must natural, with 
writings in prose. Of orations, or public discourses of ail kinds, 
I have already treated fully. The remainiug species of prose 
compositions, which assume any such regular form, as to fall 
under the cognizance of criticism, seem to be chiefly these : his- 
torical writing, plillosophical writing, epLs'«»lary writing, and 
fictitious history. Higtoriual composition (shall be first con- 
sidered ; and, as it is an object of dignity, 1 propose to treat of 
it at some length. 

As it is the office of an orator to persuade, it is that of an 
historian to record truth for the instruction of mankind. This 
is the proper object and end of history, from which may be 
dedooed many, of the laws relating to it; and if this object were 
always kept in view, it would prevent many of the errors into 
which persons are apt to fall, conedhning this species of compo- 
sition. As the primary end of history is to record truth, impar- 
tiality, fidelity, and accuracy, are ths^undamental qualities of an 
historian. *He mult neither he a ® satirist. JEIe 

must not enter into* &ction, nor give scope, to ^ection ; buf, 
contemplating vast events and characters with a '“cool and dis- 
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must present to his reAders a faithfhl «opy of 

hvsSisn tmtore. 

" At the saihe time> it is not every record of fhets, l^otrsver 
true, that is entitled to die name of history ; but such a record 
as enables us to apply the transactions of ibnuer ages for our 
own instruction. The facts ought to be momentous and hnpor* 
tant ; represented in connection with their causes ; traced to 
their effecta[; and unfolded in clear niid distinct order. For 
wisdom is the great end of history. It is designed to supply 
the want of experience. Though it enforce not its instructions 
witli the same authority, yet it famishes us with a greater va- 
riety of instractions, than it is possible for experience to afibrd 
in tlie coarse of the longest life. Its object is, to enlarge our 
views of the human character, and to give full exercise to onr 
judgment on human affairs. It must not therefore be a tale cal- 
culated to please only, and addressed to the fancy. Oravity 
and dignity are essential characteristics of history ; no light or- 
naments are to be employed, no flippancy of style, no qnaintness 
of wit. But the writer must sustain the character of a wise 
man, writing for the instruction of posterity; one who has 
studied to inform himself well, who has pondered his subject 
ssith care, and addresses himself to our judgment, rather Aan 
to cur imagination. At the same time, historical writing is by 
no mean*' inconsistent with ornamental and spirited narration. 
It aebnits of much high omamenl and elegance ; but the orna- 
ments must be always consistent with dignity ; they should not 
appear to be sought after, but *to rise naturally from a mind 
animated by the c^ts which it records. 

Historical composition is understood to comprehend under 
it, annals, memoiis, Uves. But these are its inferior subordinate 

I species ; on which I shall hereafter make some reflecticns, when 

I I sl^all have first considered what belongs to a regular and 
I lo^itimatc work of history. Such a work is chiefly of two 
^ ktoda : either the entire history of some state or kingdom, 
* fJbfOVgh its different revolutions, snch as laity's Roman Bis- 
t toty ; or the history of some one great event, or some portion or 

of time which may 6e considered as maldng a whole by 

aueh as» Thucydides’s History of the Peloponnesian War, 
1 History cf the Ciya Wars of FVano^ or Clarendon^s of 

tWMe ^ Ebglaad. / ^ • 

Tn tika cOi0|»aHad maimgement hfr 
I tion rbutiisHo m an historian, is to rive it oa mutdi urirv aa ftea. 



djidi^d 90 ^, Consist of sopantlQ |iiioi)b» 
ni^t^ ' iiieij4%» jihcmlcl l)o 1>owid t<^^r by aOmo 
.obsaoctiai; J[oHiaoiplej^ dfaaUjpake ibe 'improsaion ontiie 

'miodi of t^t is one; wbolo and entiro. It ia incon* 

eeivol^ ;faow froat an effect when happily ei^oatedj has 
upon 0 , leader, an4 it is seiiprising that some able arrUers. of 
history haae not attended to it piore. Whetl^r pleasure or 
instruction be the end sought by the study of histom either of 
t^m is enjoyed to much greater advantage^ when t^ mind has 
altrays before it the progress of some one great plan or system 
of actions ; when there is. some point or centre^ to which we canj 
icfer the vwions facts related by the historian. * ‘ 

In general histories, which record the affairs of a whole na- 
tion or empire thl'oughout several ages, this unity, I confess, must 
be^more imperfect. Yet even there, some degree of it can be 
preserved by a skilful writer. For though the whole, taken 
together, be very complex, yet the great constituent parts of it^ 
form so many subordinate wholes, when taken by themselves : 
ea^, of which can be treated both as complete within itself, and 
as connected with what goes before and follows. In the hi^ 
tory. of a monarchy, for instance, every reign should have its 
own unity ; a beginning, a middle, and^n end, to tlte system ^ 
affairs i w^e, at the same time, we are taught to, dis<;eni how 
that system of affairs rose from the prece^g, and how it is in- 
serted ipto what follows. We should be able to trace all the 
secret links of the chain, which binds together remote, and seem- 
ingly uneonnected, events. In some kingdoms of Europe it was 
the plan of many successive princes to reduce, the power of their 
nobles ; and during several reigns, most of me leading actions 
had a reference to this end. In other statM> the rising power 
of ,the eoimnons influenced for a tract of i^me the course smd 
conuoction of public afiairs. Among' &e Komtms, the lea<&(g 
prinei^te was a gradual extension of conquest, and the, attmn- 
ment of universal empire. The contini^ increase of their 
power, adyehoing towards this end from small begiunings, and 
by a sort of {wogrcssiye plM, finmisM to levy a happy 

iii|^ot|isnr bls^Ntn^ iiv .tbo gudst oiltagreat vari% of 

one who had 

mi»t exti(¥iiiba of l^.dai^ty of Ustoriuhl compositidu, tho^hi 

ii^ ,p%r n0.m 

niiig'of Vs WWW ^ wltset^iig that the suhject.of V 
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' to write, is, thh>ugfaou(t Ijbe wliolti of itl ' bae 
' aetibti, one ^eat spectacle; how, and by what canae'i, all the parts 
of the habitable i^orld became subject to ihe Roman empire. 
*1*his action,” says he, “is distinct in its be^nning, dbter- 
mtned in its duration, and clear in its final accomplishment ; 
therefore, I think it of use, to give a general view before- 
babd, of die chief constitnent parts which make up this whole.” 
.'In another^ place, he congratulates himself on his good for- 
tune, in having a subject for history, which allowed such va- 
riety of parts to be united under one view ; remarkihg, that 
before this period, the affairs of the world were scattered, 
and without ^connection ; whereas, in the times of which he 
writes, all the great transactions of tlie world tended and 
verged to one point, and were capable of being considered 
as parts of one system. Whereupon he adds several very 
judicious observations, concerning the usefulness of writing his- 
toiy upon such a comprehensive and connected plan ; comparing 
the imperfect degree of knowledge, which is afforded by parti- 
cular facts without general views, to the imperfect idea which 
one would entertain of an animal, who had beheld its separate 
^parts only, without having ever seen its entire form andj 
.b^ucture,^ 

^uch as write the history of some particular great transact 
tion,\m confine themselves to one era, or one portion of the his- 
tory of a ntttion, have so great advantages for preserving histori- 
cal unity, tha^ they are inexcusable if they fail in it. Sallust’s 
Histaties of the Catilinarian and Jugorthine wars, Xenophon's 
Cyropsedia, and bm Retreat of the Ten Thousand, .are instances 
'of partitfular histwies, where the unity of historical object is 
perfectly well maintained. Thucydides, otherwise a writer of 
)Cat strength and dignity, has failed much, in this article, in bis 
li|tory of the Peloponnesian war. No one great ol^t is pro- 

. ' * ol riirtirfilm iik Ttif xarit /ufH jUTftvt 

^ irapmK^iriSv T< i'i rtng xed y*- . 

litPpifAfttm rk fttfti Oiwjucvot, »Dju/Sbf«v a^ti^rcu yilywi tSs huJtofi 

^ ti yijp rtg 0 (Ot|x« fi&k» ^ xot) 

tf tidt) rif rijg MCntpurm^ kdfituroi v^iv aiJtoTf 

atlSTWf get) Km dr«U ti kKifimf ksnKtmvro 

; reTf i^mmu y|p TioffS M jiWi/sftiiit* TiS* 4%w 

W m) Vx*t» k^Cfarm, 

f ^ iri/fdTUitnf ir^p«&w9dty ivf ^ 
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perly pursued, and kept i» view ; but lil-s uarration is cut duwu . 
into smalt pieces ; his history is divided by summers andwin- 
i ters^ and Fe are every now and then leaving ^trausactious un- 
finished^ and are hurried from place to place, from Athens to 
Sicily, from thence to Peloponnesus, to Corcyra, to Mitylene, 
that we may be told of what is going on in all these places. We 
have a great many disjointed parts, and scattered limbs, which 
with difficulty we collect into one body ; and through this 
faulty distribution and management of his subject, that ju- 
dicious historian becomes more tiresome, and less agreeable 
than he would otherwise be. For these reasons he is severely 
censured by one of the best critics of anfiqvity, Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus.^^ 

The historian must not indeed neglect chronological order, 
-with a view to render his narration agreeable. He must give 
a distinct account of the dates and of the coincidence of facts. 
But he is not under the necessity of breaking off always in the 
middle of transactions, in order to inform us of what was hap- 
pening elsewhere at the same time. He discovers no art, if he 
cannot fonn some connection among the affairs which he re- 
lates, so as to introduce them in a proper train. Hcj will 
soon tire tlie reader, if he goes on recording, in « sti;ict 
chronological order, a multitude of separate tratisactioUs, 
connected by nothing else, but their happening at the same 
time. 

Though the history of Herodotus be of greater compass than 
that of Thucydides, and comprehend a much greater variety of 
dissimilar parts, he has been more fortunate in joining them to- 
gether, and digesting them into order, (ilence he is a more 
pleasing writer, and ^ves a stronger iiapreission of his subject ; 

* Theeeasure which Dionyslas passes upon Thucydides, is, in several ar- 
ticles,' carried too far. He blames him for the choice of his subject, a^ not 
sufficiently splendid and agreeable, and as aboundlnqr too much in crimes and 
melancholy events, on which he observes that Thucydides loves to dwell. He 
is partial to Herodotus, whom, both for the choice and the conduct of his mib- 
Ject, he prefers to the otlier historian. It is true that dm subject of Thucydides 
wants the jaaiety and splendour of that of Herodotus ; but it is not dedcient in 
dimity. The Peloponnesian war was the contest between two {^reat rival 
powi^FS, the' Atlmniaii and LaeedaemoUian stbes, tor the empire of Oreece. K ro- 
dotQs lovea to dwell on prosperous incidents, and retains somewhat of the amus* 
inig:, manner of the ancient poetical historians. But Herodotus wrote to the amag:!** 
nationi Thocydidea^wtitet to the understandittg. He wasn fprave# cededitijsf ' 
man, welt h^uainted with human life ; and the melancholy events and cat^tro* 
plies which he records# are often both the roost interesting: jjmrts of inshny, 
and the most iroprovingr the heart. . 

The critic's observaidens on the faulty distribution with Thucydides mhes 

2 I 
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Etoilgb, in judgment and aecoracy, much interior to Thu^ydidofii 
Wijii.iJigiressions and episodes, he abounds; but \rhsn , tiiesjs, 
have any connection with the main subject, and are insaHed pr^ 
fesscdly as episodes, the unity of the whole is less violat^ by 
them« than by a broken and scattered narration of the principal^ 
story. Among the modems, the President Thuanus has by at- 
tempting to make the history of his own times too comprehen- 
sive^ fallen into the same error, of loading the reader with a great 
variety of unconnected facts, going on together in diflerent parts 
of the world ; an historian otherwise of great probity, candour, 
and esvtl^nt understanding ; but tltrough this want of unity, 
more tedious and less interesting titan he would otherwise have 
been. . > ^ 


LECTUJRE XXXVI 

HISTURICAT, WRITING. 

After making some observations on the controversy 
which has been often carried on concerning tlie comparative 
merit of tlte ancients and the moderns, I entered, in the last lec- 
ture, on the consideration of Historical Writing. The generhl 
idea of History is, a record of truth lor the instruction of muh- 
k^d. Hence arise the primary qualities required in a good 
historian, impartiality, fidelity, gravity, and dignity. Whaf I 
pl^cipally considered, was the unity which belongs to this sort 
of composition ; th^ nature of which I have endeavoured to 
explain. / c 

1 proceed next to observe, that in order .to fulfil the end of 
history, the author must study to trace to their spring's tke’ 
abtiops and events which he records. Two things are especially 
n^essary for his doing this successf ully ; a thorough acqualn'l^ 

ef hii are better tbimded, and bis prefei ettee oiF HetodotuB^^ iii""4bl| 

not unjust.— ^ouxuSi^ilf /*«> roTp ^p^vo/p 'HptJSmf U'ro^s 

y/Ki'fTw ©ouxuSiJijf Ka$ hffTFo/paitQkoWirr^* ykp> x«rAv3r* 

iv rwroif, itftnthtJg rap ifpdrreif tfp^vtg x(cr«» 

AVtitw t&v 1car^ rl aiirb 0«pof xa« yiyv6fu»^, ' ^K^vd)pLi99. 

rcif 5uXovp*fve#p crofaxe^oft^Dpiw. . 

ivumvon rb fp cSiptr *HppSow Si, ^r«f «t%| ; 

iptxJfap ipepQtO'Sr f p r^/ua orROo/jjxfvai 

20$. With* r^aat^ to ityfet PiOny«iais i?ives Tbucydtdea the just prskite bf^^i&f&', 
and bmitv; uiklPe^bfuraft him on many occasUma, not nvltbont 
harub and obsciire eapf^Um, dei^clei^t \p smoothness aud ease* ' 
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ance wifli bnuian natare, and p(;>litical knnn'ledge, or acquaint- 
ance with government. The former is necessary to account 
for the conduct orindividoats, and to give just views of their 
character ; the latter to account for the revolutions of govern- 
ment^ and the operation of political causes on public affairs. Both 
must occur, in order to fom a completely instructive historian. 

With regard to the latter article, political knowledge, the 
ancient writers wanted some advantages which the moderua 
enjoy; from whom, upon that account, we haVe a title to 
erpect more accurate and precise information. The world, as 
I formerly hinted, was more shut up in ancient times, than it 
is now ; there was then less communication among neighbouring 
states ; and by consequence less knowledge of one another’s 
affairs ; no intercourse by established posts, or by ambassadors 
resident at distant courts. The knowledge, and materials of 
the ancient historian.s, were thereby more limited anrl circum- 
scribed ; and it is fj be observed too, that they Wrote for their 
own countrymen only ; tliey had no idea of writing for the 
instruction of foreigners, whom they despised, or of the world 
id^'general ; and hence they are less attentive to convey all 
that knowledge with regard to domestic policy, wldeh we, in 
distant times, would desire to have learned from them. Per- 
haps also, though in ancient ages men were abundantly animated 
with the love of liberty, yet the full extent of the influence of 
government, and of political causes, was not then so thorougldy 
scrutinized, as it has been in modern times ; when a long ex- 
perience of all the different modes of government has rendered 
men more enlightened and intelligent, with respect to public af- 
fairs. ^ ^ 

To theso'teasons it is owing, that thoi^h the ancient Us- 
tonons set' before us the particular facts which they relate, in a 
Wry distinct and beautiful mahner, yet sometimes they do not 
l^ve us a clear view of all the political causes, which affSeted 
file situation of affairs of which they treat. From the Greek 
historiaiis* we art able to form but an imperfect notion of the 
shrengfo, the wealth, and the revenues of the dWerent Grecian 
states ; of the causes of Several o£ those revolutions that hap- 
pened in their government ; or of thmr separate connections and 
intetfemg intere|ts. In writing the History of the Rontsns, 
Iflvy lad sorely the most ample field fiw displaying poUt|<aI 
knowledge. .^nceini{i!||g t^e rise of their greatnesj, and the W- 
vaadiE^s or defects of thdr governmmijl:. Vet the iostmclfloo 
• ■ .3 I 2 
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in the^e im|ioriant articles, which he affords, is not considerable 
'An ele^nt writer be is, and a beantiful relater df &cts, if eV^ier 
, there was one ; but by no means distingmshed for profoundness 
or penetration. Sallust, when writing the history of a con- 
spiracy against tiie government, which ought to have beien 
altogether a political Iiistory, has evidently attended more to 
the elegance of narration, and the painting of characters, than 
to the unfolding of secret causes and springs. Instead of that 
complete infdrmation, which we would naturally have expected 
from him, of the state of parties in Rome, and of that particular 
conjuncture of affairs, which enabled so desperate a profligate 
as Catiline to bdbome so formidable to government, he has given 
us little more than a general declamatory account of the luxury 
and corruption of manners in that age, compared with the sim- 
plicity of former times. 

I by no means, however, mean to censure all the ancient 
historians as defective in political information. No historians 
can be more instructive than Thucydides, Polybius, and Tacitus 
Thucydides is grave, intelligent, and judicious ; always atten- 
tive to give very exact information concerning every operatlbn 
which he relates ; and to show the advantages or disadvantages 
of every plan that was proposed and every measure tliat was 
pursued. Polybius excels in comprehensive political views, in 
penetration into great systems, and in his profound and distinct 
knowledge of all military affairs. Tacitus is eminent for his 
knowledge of the human heart ; is sentimental and refined in a 
high degree : conveys much instruction with respect to political 
matters, but more wJtb respect to human nature. 

But when we dbmand from the historian profound and 
instructive mws of his subject, it is nof meant that be should 
bo frequently intekrupting the course of his history with, his 
oWn reflections and speculations. He should give us all the 
inforlnation that is necessary for our fully understanding the 
affairs which be records. He should make us acquainted with 
tba political constitution, the force, the revenues, the interaal 
of the country of wliich he writes ; and with its interests 
and cimnections in respecK of neighbouring countries. He 
riiotild place us, as on an elevated station, whence we may hayd’an 
e:|^^rive. prospect Of all the causes that co-operate in l^ringing 
fori^d events which are related. But having ptjj! into' our 
liands all the; proper materials forjudgn^pt* he«l}oald,,qof>1>e 
too pro'di^l bis oirn opinions and reasoningst' When an 
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. historian is m^cli given to dissertation, and is ready to pMloj^o 
pbise and speculate on all that lie records, a suspicion naturally 
arises, that ^he will be in hazard of adapting his narrative of 
faSts to favour some system which he has formed to himself. It 
is rather by fair and judicious narration, that history should 
instruct us, than by delivering instruction in an avowed and 
direct manner. On some occasions, when doubtful points require 
to.be scrutinized, or when some great event is in agitation, con- 
cerning the causes or circumstances of which mankind have been 
much divided, the narrative may be allowed to stand still for a 
little ; the historian may appear, and may with propriety enter 
into some weighty discussion. But he must take care not to cloy 
bis readers with such discussions, by repealing them too often. 

, When observations are to be made concerning human 
nature in general, or the peculiarities of certain characters, if 
the historian can artfully incorr )rate such observations with his 
narrative, they will have a better effect than when they are 
delivered as formal detached reflections. For instance : in the 
life of Agricola, Tacitus, speaking of Domitian’s treatment of 
Agricola, makes this observation : Proprium humani ingenii 
ost, odisse quern leeseris.”"*^ The observation is just, and well 
applied ; but the form in which it stands, is abstract and philo- 
sophical. A thought of the same kind has a finer effect else- 
where itt the same historian, when speaking of the j;ealousies 
H which Germanicus knew to be entertained against him by Livia 
and Tiberius : “ Anxius^’’ says he, occultis in se patrui 
aviseque odiis, quorum cajisae acriores quia iniquie.”-}- Here a 
profound moral observation is made ; bjttt it is made, without 
the appearance of making it in form ; it introduced as a part 
of the narration, in assigi^ing a reason for the anxiety of Oer- 
nj^niciis* We have anothfT instance of the same kind, in the 
account which he gives of a mutiny raised against Rufus,, who 
was a prmfectus castrorum, on account of the severe labour 
which he imposed on the soldiers. * Quippe Rufus, diu mani- 
pularis, dein centurio, mox castris prsefectus, anliquam duram- 
que militiam revocabat, vetus operis et luboris, et eo immitior 
quia toleraverat.” j; There was room for turning this inio a 

r It belongs tp humau nature to hate the man whom you have injuredf** 

+ “Uneaiiy in his'mlnU, on account of the concealed hatred entertained 
against him by hia uncle and grandmother, which was the more hitter beaan^e 
titeoausobf it . 

t “ "For RuaiSt; who bad, long been a coinmon soldier, afterwards a centurion^ 
and at length a general oliicer, reatored the severe military discipline of ancient 
times# Grown old amidst toils and labours, be was the more rigid in iin|H)Aii|g 
tliein ^ecause he had been accustomed to bear them/' 
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gea6r^.., o]N«:^ation, timt tb^y who have l>een edacated and 
I^hrdenejd jh toile, are commonly found to he the most ‘serere. in 
reqfdi:u)|jg,the like toils from others. But the manner in livfaieh 
^a^tms introduces, this sentiment as a stroke in the character of 
JBufqs, gives it much more life and spirit. This historiah , has a 
|>articular talent of intermixing after this manner, with the course 
of his narrative, many striking sentiments and useful obSer- 
vationa , 

’ I{<et us. next proceed to consider the proper qualities of histo- 

rical narration. It is obvious, that on the manner of narration 
much must depei',d, as the first notion of history is the recital of 
past facts ; «md how much one mode of recital may be prefer- 
able to another, we shall soon be convinced, by thinking Of the 
different effects, which the same story, when told by two differ- 
ent persons, is found to produce. 

The first virtue of historical narration, is clearness, order, 
and due connection. To attain this, the historian must be 
completely master of his subject ; he must see the whole as at 
one view ; and comprehend the chain and dependence of all 
its parts, that he may introduce every thing in its proper place ; 
that he may lead us smoothly along the track of affairs winch 
ur$ recorded, and may always give us the .satisfaction. of seeing 
how one event arises out of another. Without this, there can he 
neither .pleasure nor instruction in reading history. Much 
Ijor this . end will depend on the observance of thatpinity in tlie 
^neral plan and conduct, which in tl\e preceding ^lecture, I re- 
commeuded. Much too will depend oq the jjroper management 
of ti’ansitiotts, which ibrins one of the chief ornaments of this 
kind of writing, and is one of the most^ifllcult in execution. 
Nothing tries an liislforiairs abilities more, than so to lay hi* 
train .before hand, as to make us pass naturally and agreeably, 
from pne pari of his subject to another ; to employ no clumsy 
and awkward junctures ; and to contrive ways and means of 
forming some union among transactions, which seem to he most 
wi^ly .separated from one another . , , 

,t'he next place, as history is a very dignified species of 
composition, gravity must alWays be maintained in fihe -narra- 
tion/.,;! tuyere must be no meanness nor vulgarity in the Style; 
po nor, colloquial phrases ; no affectation of pertness, 

0 # Witi Thh juuart, or the sneering mani^r of telliagaafo^;. 

, I.S inconsistent Vith the histofical charactert **I do’tiot sajrv'tini 
an historian ia never, to let himself down. He may, sometimes? 
{ia it » with pvopjiety, in ordCT to diversify the strmn of Ins nar- 
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eMion, which, if it be perfectly uniform, is apt to become tU'o- 
jome> But be should be careM never to descend too far ; and, 
on occasions' where a Ught or ludmrous anecdote is proper to 
be recorded, it is generally better to throw it into, a note, than to 
hazard^ becoming too familiar by introducing it into the body of 
the work.' 

" But an historian may possess these qualities of being per- 
spicuous, distinct and grave, and may notwit]^standing be a 
dull writer ; in which case, we shall reap little benefit from his 
labours. We shall read him without pleasure; or, most 
probably, we shall soon give over readmg him,at all. He roust 
therefore study to render his narration interesting; which is 
the quality that chiefly distinguishes a writer of genius and elo- 
quence. , 

Two tilings are especially conducive to this ; tlie first is, 
a just medium in the conduct of narration, between a rapid or 
crowded recital of facts, and a prolix detail. The former 
embarrasses, and the latter tires us. An historian that would 
interest us, must know when to be concise, and where he ought 
to enlarge; passing concisely over slight and unimportant 
events, but dwelling on such as are striking and considerable 
in: their nature, or pregnant with consequences : preparing . 
beforehand our attention to them, and bringing them forth into 
the most full and conspicuous light. The next thing he must 
attend to, is a proper selection of the circumstances belonging 
to those events which he chooses to relate fully. General facts 
make a slight impression on tlie mind. Tt is by mean.ii of cir- 
cumstances and particulars properly chosen, that a narration 
becomes interesting and affecting to the reader. These give 
life, body, and colouring to the recital of facts, and enable us to 
behold them as present, and passing before our eyes. It is tin's 
epployment of circumstances, in narration, that is properly 
termed historical painting. 

■ In all these virtues of narration, particularly in this last, of 
picturesque descriptive nariation, several of the ancient histo- 
rians, eminently excel. Hence, the pleasure that is found in 
reading Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Livy, Sallust, and 
Tacitus; they are all conspicuous for the art of narration. 
Beradotus is, at ail times, an agreeable writer, and relates every 
tM^witlathat m^e and simplicity of manner, which nIVer 
faiheto interelt the reader. > Though the manner 5f Thucydiij^ 
be mare dry .and larsb, yet on great occasions, as when he is 
giving <im account of the plague in Athens, the siege af Platsea. 
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the in Ooroyra^ the defeat of the Athenians in Sieily, he . 

(lis{^lays a very strong and nmsterly power of description. 
Xenophon’s Cyropeedia, and his Anabasis^ or Retreat of the Ten 
Thotisand^ are^ extremely beautiful. The circumstances are 
hnely selected, and the narration is easy and engaging ; but his 
Hellenics, or Continuation of the History of Thucydides, is a 
much inferior work. Sallust’s art of historical painting in his 
Catilinarian, b^it more especially in bis Jugurthine War, is well 
known ; though his style is liable to censure, as too studied and 
alfecfed. 

is moretunexceptioiible in liis manner; and is excelled 
by no bistonan whatever in the art of narration ; several remark- 
able examples might be given from him. His account, for instance^ 
of the famous defeat of the Roman army by the Samnites, at 
the Purcae Caudinse, in the beginning of the ninth book, affords 
one of ihe most beautiful exemplifications of historical painting, 
that is any wliere to be met with. We have, first, an exact 
description of the narrow pass between two mountains, into 
which the enemy had decoyed the Romans, When they find 
themselves caught, and no hope of escape left, wc are made to 
see, first, their astonishment, next, their indignation, and then, 
their dejection, painted in the most lively maimer, !)y such 
circumstances and actions us were natural to persons in their 
situation. The restless and unquiet manner in which they pass 
tjie iiight , the consultations of the Samnites ; the various 
measures proposed to be taken ; the messages between the two 
nrriiics, all heighten the scene. At length, in the morning, 
the consuls return th the camp, and inform them that they 
could receive no otl^r terms but that surrendering their 
arms, and passing under the yoke, which was considered as the 
buit mark of ignominy for a conquered army. Part of what 
thea ibllows, 1 shall give in the author’s own Words. ^^Redin- 
tegravit luctum in castvis consulum adventus ; ut vix ab iis 
absiinorent manus, quorum temeritaie in eum locum dedueii 
es$mt Alii alios iutueri,-conlemplari arma mox tradenda, et 
inerifies futui-as dextras ; proponere sibimet ipsi ante <>culos 
jugdip' hostile, et ludibria vTctoris, et vultus superbos, et per 
armatos inermium iter. Imle fmdi agminis miserabilern yiatn, 
pet sdiflortim urbes redituin in patriam ad parentes, quo 
ipsi^tnumpk^x(tes venisi^ent Se solos sine vulnere, ^ine fetTO> 
sine aejie victcAi ; sibt non stringere licuissf ^adid^, non puhdfii 
runi Voste cCnsjsrere ; sibi neqmequam arma, ttequicquiam virai, . 
nequicquam ^s^nimos dato^. Hajc fretx^enlibus, hbta %tio* 
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tuinicc a<Iveftit. Jaaipmtunij ciim waguUs veatimentis, inermea 
extra valluirt eadre jussi. Turn a consuUbui abire Uctores jussi^ 
paludamenkf|tte detracta. Tantam inter ipsos, qui paulo ante 
eos dedendos^ iacerandosque cenfsuerant, miserationein fecit, ut 
suf3D quisque conditionis oblitus, ab ilia deformatione taiitee 
niajestatis, velut ab nefando spectaculo, averteret oculos^ Primi 
consules, prope seminudi, sub jugum inissi,’’ &c.^ The rest of 
the story, "which it would be too long to insert, carried on 
with the same beauty, and full of picturesque oircumstances.-f- 
Tacitus is another author eminent for historical painting, 
(liough in a manner altogetlier dilferent from tthat of Livy. 


• “The arrival of the ronmils m t!ir camp, wrought up tlielr passions to 
such a Uegtee, that they coiilil scarcely abstain tioin laying violent hands on 
Hhcin, as by their rashness they had been broni^ht into this situation. They 
bet^an to look on one another; to cast a melancholy eye on tlieir arms, which 
were now to be surrendered, and on their iii^lit bands, which were to become 
defenceless. The yoke under whicli they were to pass; the scoflls of the con- 
querors ; and their haughty look^, when disarmed and stripped, they should be • 
led throiii^h the hostile lines; all rose before their eye^. 1’hey then looked 
forward to the sad journey which awaited them, when they were to pass as a 
vanquished and disirraced army tliroiijth the teiiitories of their allies, by whom 
tliey had often been beheld lotiiinimj in triumph to their families and native 
land. They alone, they muttered to one another, without an enp;a^mcnt, 
without a sinf^le blow, had been conquered. To their haul fate it fell, never to 
have bad it in their powder to <liaw a sword, or to look an mem in the face:- 
to them only, aims, stien^th, ami conrag:e, had been p^ivcii in vain. White 
they were thus giving^ vent to their indignation, the fatal moment ot their igiio* 
miny arrived. First, they wmu all commanded to come lorth from the camp, 
without armour, and in a single garment* Next, orders were given, that the con- 
suls shduld be left without their lictors, and that they should be stiipped of their 
rolies. Such coinmisciation did this affront excite among them, who, but a 
If tie before, had been for delivering up those veiy consuls to the enemy, and 
for putting them to death, that every one for&ot hiv o^n condition, and turned 
his eyes aside from this iofan|pus disgrace, suffered lik the consular dignity, as 
from a spectacle which was too detestable tube beheld.^ The consuls, almost half 
nuked, W'ere first made to pass under the yoke,” &c, 

t Hie description which Ca*sar gives of the consternation occasioned In his 
:atnp, by the accounts wliich were spread among his troops, of tlie ferocity, the 
siae, and the courage of the Germans, affords an instance of historical painting, 
executed in a simple manner ; and, at the same time, exhibiting a natural and 
lively scene : “ Pum pancos dies ad Vesontionem moratnr, ex percunctatione 
noatroruffi^vocibusque Gallonim ac mcrcatorura, qui liigcnti inagnitudine corpo- 
rum Germwos, incredibili virtu te, atqttdexercitallonein armis esse prscidicabant ; 
ssppenumero seiie cum eis congresses ue vuUum quidem atque aciem >oculorum 
ferre pdiaisse, tantas subito ttinor omhem secercitum occtipavit, nt non mrdi- 
dcriter omnintn^ mentes auimosque perturbaret. Hie primum ortus est a tribunis 
militum, prmfectis reliquisque, qui, ex urbe amicitiae causa Csesarein secuti, siynn 
pefi<dilhm mlserabalitiiVgVincd non magnum in rjd mititari usum habebant : quorum 
alias alia illata^ qnam sibi ad proficiscendum neges»ar>am esse dicere^ 
petebat, ut ejus volpntate dUcedere liceret. KonimlU, pudore adductl, iit timoris 
auspidonem vitsirent) rieitiAiabaiit Hi neqae vultum fingerc, deque inferdum 
laciymas potesrant. Abditi in tabernaculis, ant sunm fatiftu querebanpir* 
aut cam fanjjUaHbus apis cominime periculum. miser abantur. V ulgo totis castria 
testameata obslgnabantur,”— Oe BeH. Gall. ffb. i. 89. 
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descriptions are more full^ more pTain^ md natural; 
those of Tacitus consist in a few bold strokes. He selects one 
or two remarkable circumstances^ and sets them before us in a 
strong, and, generally, in a new and uncommon light. Such is 
the following picture of the situation of Rome, and of the^Bm^ 
peror Galba, when Qtho was advancing against him : “ Agebatur 
hue illuc Galba, vario turbse fluctuantis impulsu, completis un^ 
clique basilicis et templis, lugubri prospectu. . Neque populi aut 
plebis julla vox ; sed attoniti vultus et conversae ad omnia aures. 
Non tjiimultus, non quies ; quale magni metus et magnse irae, 
silentiqm est.T^ No image in any poet, is more strong and ex- 
pressive than this last stroke of the description : “ NOntumultus, 
non quies ; quale,” &c. This is a conception of tlie sublime 
kind, and discovers high genius. Indeed, throughout all bis 
work, Tacitus shows the hand of a master. As he is profound 
in reflection, so he is striking in description, and pathetic in 
sentiment* The philosopher^ the poet, and the historian, all 
meet in him. Though the period of which he writes may he 
reckoned unfortunate for an historian, he has made it afford us 
many interesting exhibitions of human nature. The relations 
which he gives of the deaths of several eminent personages, are 
as affecting as the deepest tragedies. He paints with a glowing 
pencil ; and possesses, beyond all writers, the talent of painting, 
not to imagination merely, but to the heart. With many of 
the most distinguished beauties, he is, at the same time, not a 
perfect model for liisiory ; and such as have formed themselves 
upon him, have seldom been successful. He is to be admired, 
rather than imitafedA In his reflections, he is too refined ; in his 
style, too concise, s/)mctunes quaint and affected, often abrupt 
and obscure. History seems to require a more natural, flowing, 
and popular manner 

The ancients employed one embellishment of history Which ‘ 
file moderns have laid aside, I mean orations, which, on weighty' 
occasions, they put into the mouths of some of their chief per*^ 
sqnagjes. By means of these, they diversified their history ; 
th^coiiveyed both moral and political instruction ; and, by 

arguments which Wbre employed, they gave us a view ^ 
of ||jie sentiments of different parties. Thucydides was the firet ^ 

^ \ V" ' '’i 

^ tide of me ieoUitttd%^ iijm, 

place Wtpluce. tespples and public bntldingv Were^fied With Crowds 
of a dUpHu No clammirs ivere heard/ flip ur * 

troni Uife rubble.* filled wlUi coasterUsfloja ) lltdu diiFa ^ ' 

Were employed In ns;t^«lnR; anxiety. It was nut a tumult t ft not qdict. 
^4ess j n was ih^j silence of ten dr and of wrath Hist. i. dO. . , 
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wko introduced this method. The orations with which his his- 
tory ahousdS; and those too of some other Greek and Latin his- 
, torians^ q^e among the most valuable remains tvhich we have of 
ancient eloquence. How; beautiful soever they ve^ it may be 
much questioned^ I thinks whether they find a proper place in 
history. I am rather inclined to thinks that they are unsuitable 
to it. • For they form a mixture which is unnatural in history, 
of fiction with truth. We know that these orations ^e entirely 
of the author’s own composition, and that he has introduced 
some celebrated person haranguing in a public place, purely 
that he might have an opportunity of showing his own eloquence, 
or delivering his own sentiments, under the name of that person. 
This is a sort of poetical liberty u hich does not suit the gravity 
of Jiistory, throughout which an air of the strictest truth should 
always reign. Orations may be au emhellishment to history ; 
such might also poetical compositions be, introduced under tlis 
name of some of the personages mentioned in the narration, who 
were known to have possessed poetical talents. But neither the 
CH.0 nor the other finds a proper j>lace in history. Instead of 
inserting formal orations, the method adopted by later writers 
seems better and more natural ; that of the historian, on some 
great occasion, delivering, in his own person, the sentiments and . 
reasonings of the opposite parties, or the substance of what w'as 
understood to be spoken in some public assembly ; which he 
may do without the liberty of fiction. 

The drawing of characters is one of the most splendid, and, 
at the Same time, one of the most diflicult ornaments of historical 
composidon. For characters are generally /considered, as pro- 
fessed exhibitions of fine%vriting ; and an ]iis\:oriau who seeks to 
shine in them, is freqnently in danger of carrying refinement to 
excess, from a desire of appearing very profound and penetrat- 
ing. He brings together so many contrasts, and subtile opposi- 
tions of qualities, that we are rather dazzled with sparkling 
e^xessioDs, than entertained with any clear conception of a 
human character. A writer who would characterise in an in- 
stmictive and masterly manner, should be simple in his style, 
and'-nhould avoid all quaintness anR afiectation ; at the sai.ie 
time, not contonting himself with giving us general outlines 
only, but descendiifg into those peculiarities which mark a 
chafacter; itnits most fbroQg and distinedve features. The Greek , 
hfithrians sometimes eulogioms, but rarely dAw full and 
pnE^MJsed charatsters. The- two ancibiit authors who have la-,. 
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Loured this part of historical composition mdst,. Salhsi and 
Tacitus. ' , 

As history is a species of wririug designed for the ihstruiiticin 
of mankind, sound morality should always reign in it. Bo^h 
in describing characters, and in relating transactions, the au- 
thor should always show himself to he on the side of virtue 
To deliver moral instruction in a formal manner, falls not 
within his province ; but both as a good man, and as a good 
writer, we expect, that he should discover sentiments of'respect 
for ■virtue, and an indignation at flagrant vice. To appear 
neutral and inlifierent with respect to good and bad characters, 
and to aifcct a crafty and political, rather than a moral turn of 
thought, will, besides other bad eflects, derogate greatly from 
the weight of historical composition, and will render the strain 
of it much more cold and uninteresting. We are alway.s most 
interested in the transactions which are going on, when our 
sympathy is awakened by the story, and when we become en- 
gaged in the fate of the actors. Tint this effect can never be 
produced by a writer, w'ho is deficient in sensibility and moral 
feeling. 

As tbe observations wliich I have hitherto made, have mostly 
respected the ancient historians, it may naturally be expected 
that I should also take some notice of the moderns who have ex- 
celled in this kind of writing. 

The country in Europe, where the historical genius, has, in 
latter ages, shone forth with most lustre, beyond doubt, is Italy. 
I'he national charaefer of the Italians seems favourable to 
it. Tlicy were alwnys distinguished as an acute, penetrating, 
reflecting people, repiarkable for politici.1 sagacity and wisdom, 
and who early adica ted themselves to the arts of writing. Ac 
cordingly, soon alteTthe restoration of letters, Machiavel, Guic- 
ciardini, Davila, Beiitivoglio, Father Paul, became highly -coni 
historical merit. They all appear to have concdv6d 
v^^^st ideas of history ; and are agreeable, instructive, aind in 
teresfing writers. In their manner of narration, they are formed 
upon the ancients ; some of them, as Bentivoglio and Guicciar 
dini, have, in imitation of T;hem introduced orations into their 
hiitoiy.’ In the profoundness and distinctness of their poMeal 
views, they may, perhaps, be esteemed to liave surpassdl the 
aceients. Critics have, at the same thne^ o^erv<>d some ltiii- 
perfebtions in each of them. Machiavel) in his lSistory’’bf Flb^ 
rence, is not altogetlier so interesting os ode trould e.vpect ah 
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autUor of his abilities to be ; either through his own defect, or 
through some unhappiness in his subject, which led him into a j 
very minute detail of the intrigues of one city. Guicciardini^ at' 
all times sensible and profound, is taxed for dwelling so long ' 
on the Tuscan affairs as to be sometimes tedious ; a defect which 
is also imputed, occasionally, to the judicious Father Paul 
Bentivoglio, in his excellent History of the Wars of Flanders, 
is accused for approaching to the florid and pompous manner . 
and Dayila, though one of the most agreeable and •entertainin£ 
relalers, has manifestly this defect, of spreading a sort of uni« 
formity over all his characters, by representing them as guided 
too regularly by political interest. But although some such ob- 
jections may be made to these authors, they deserve, upon the 
whole, to be placed in the first rank of modern historical wri- 
lers. TJie Wars of Flanders, written in Latin by Famianus 
Strada, is a book of some note; but is not entitled to the 
same reputation as the works of tJie oilier historians I have 
named. Strada is too violently partial to the Spanish cause; 
.and too open a panegjrisl of llie Prince of‘ Parma. He is florid, 
difiuse, and an affected imitator of the manner and style of 
Livy. 

Among the French, as there lias been much good writing 
in many kinds, so also in the historical. That ingenious nation,* 
who have done so much honour to modern literature, possess, 
in an eminent degree, tlic talent of narration. Many of their 
later historical writers are spirited, lively, and agreeable ; and 
some of them not deficient in profoundness and penetration. 
They have not, however, produced any such capital historians 
as the Italians whom mentioned above. ( 

Our island, till within these few years, was not eminent for 
its historical productions. Early, indeed, Scotland acquired 
reputation by means of the celebrated Buchanan, He is an ele- 
gant writer, classical in his Latinity, and agreeable both in nar- 
ration and description. But one cannot but suspect him to 
6e more attentive to elegance, than to accuracy. Accustomed 
to form liis political notions wholly upon the plans of ancient 
governments, the feudal system seems never to have ente:ed 
into his thoughts ; and as this was the basis of the Scottish con- 
^jtitution, lus political views are, of course, inaccurate and 
imperfect. ^When he comes to the transactions of liis own timfs, 
the^^e is sueh a •change in his manner of writing, and such an 
Ij^sperii^ in his^ftyle, tjmt,. pn what side soever the truth, lias 
With regarti to those dubious and long controverted tacts whidi 
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make the subject of that part of hi^ work, it is impossible 
to clear him from being deeply tinctured with the spirit of 
party* » 

Among the older English historians, the most considerable 
is Lord Clarendon.. Though he writes as the professed apologist 
of one side, yet there appears more impartiality in his relation 
of facts, than might at first be expected. A great {Spirit of vir- 
tue and probity runs through his work. He maintains all the 
dignity of an historian. His sentences, indeed, are often too 
long, and his general manner is prolix, but his style, on the 
whole, is manly ; and his merit, as an historian, is much beyond 
mediocrity, ^fiishop Burnet is lively and perspicuous ; but he 
has hardly any other historical merit. His style is too careless 
and familiar for history: his characters are, indeed, marked 
with a bold and strong hand, but they are generally light and 
satirical ; and he abounds so much in little stories concerning 
himself, that he resembles more a writer of memoirs than of his- 
tory. During a long period, English historical authors seemed 
to aim at nothing higher than an exact relation of facts ; till of 
late the distinguished names of ^umc, Robertson, and Gibbon, 
have raised the British character, in this species of writing, to 
high reputation and dignity. 

* I observed, in the preceding lecture, that annals, memoirs, 
an4 lives, are the inferior kinds of historical composition. It 
will be proper, before dismissing this subject, to make a few 
upon them. Annals are commonly understood to 
signify a collection of facts, digested according to chronological 
order ; rather serving Ibr the materials of history, than aspiring 
to the name of histoW themselves. All that is required, there- 
fore, in a writer oi/ sucli annals, is to 1)e faitliful, distinct, and 
complete. 

Memoirs denote a sort of composition, in which an author 
does not pretend to give full information of all the facts respecti- 
ittg tlie period of which he writes, but only to relate what he 
himself had access to know, or what he was concerned in, or 
what illustrates the conduct of some person, or the circumstances 
of some transaction which he chooses for his subject From a 
writer of memoirs, therefore, is not expected the same (pro- 
found mearch or enlarged information^ as from a writer of bish 
tory, JEIe is not subject to the same laws of uxivazying dignity. 
auS gravity;^ He may talk fredy of himself; bp may desoend 
into the most familiar anecdotes. Wha( lo chiefly reqtflrcd of 
him that he be sprightly and interesting; and especialljF“ 
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• tlmt.he inform us of things that are useful atid curious ; that he 
convey to us some sort of knowledge worth the acquiring. 
This is a species of writing very bewitching to such as love to 
write concerning themselves^ and conceive every transaction, in 
which they had a share, to be of singular importancePL There is 
no wonder, therefore, that a nation so sprightly as the French, 
should, for two centuries past, have been pouring forth a whole 
flood of memoirs ; the greatest part of which arc little more than 
agreeable trifles. • 

Some, however, must be excepted from this general charac- 
ter ; two in particular ; the Memoirs of the Cardinal de Retz, 
and those of the Duke of Sully. From Retz’s memoirs, besides 
the pleasure of agreeable and lively narration, we may derive 
also much instruction, and much knowledge of human nature. 
*"Though his politics be often too line-spun, yet the memoirs of a 
professed factious leaclei, such as the cardinal was, wlierein he 
draws both his own character, and that of several great person- 
ages of his time, so fully, cannot be read by any person of good 
sense without benefit. The Memoirs of the Duke of Sully, in the 
state in which they arc now giv^p to the public, have great merit, 
and deserve to be mentioned with particular psaise. No me- 
moirs approach more nearly to the usefulness, and the dignity of 
a full legitimate history. They have this peculiar aa vantage, of ^ 
giving us a beautiful display of two of the most illustrious charac- 
ters which history presents ; Sully himself, one of the ablest and 
most incorrupt ministers, and Henry IV., one of the greatest ami 
most amiable princes of modern times. 1 know few books more 
full of virtue, and of good sense, than Sicily’s Memoirs ; few 
therefore, more proper to form both the hcaijls and the hearts of 
such as are designed for public business, and action, in the world. 

Biography, or the writing of lives, is a very useful kind of 
composition ; less formal and stately than history ; but to the 
bulk of readers, perhaps, no less instructive, as it affords thbm 
the opportunity of seeing the characters and tempers, the virtues 
and failings of eminent men fully displayed : and admits them 
into a more thorough and intimate acquaintance with such per- 
sons> than history generally allows. ^ For a writer of lives rrny 
descend, with propriety, to minute circumstances, and familiar 
incidents. It is expected of him, that he is to give the private, 
as well as the public life, of the person whose actions he re- 
cords , nay^ it from private Itfe, from familiar, domestic, and 
seemingly trivial occur Ances, that we often receive* most light 
into the real character. In tins species of writing, Plutarch has 
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no Bmall merit ; and to him we stand indebted for inuck of the * 
knowledge that we possess^ concerning several of the most 
eminent personages of antiquity. ITis matter is, indeed, better 
than bis manner ; as he cannot lay claim to any peculiar beauty 
or elegance. His judgment too, and his accuracy, have 
times been taxed : but whatever defects of this kind he be 

liable to, his Lives of Eminent Men will always be cons/^jer^^l 
a valuable treasure of instruction. He is remarkable ,ifor being 
one of the ^most humane writers of all antiquity ; le'^gg dazzled 
than many of them are, with the exploits of valoug^ and ambi* 
tioij , and fond of displaying his great men us, in the more 
gentle lights of retirement and private life. 

I cannot conclude the subject of history without taking 
notice of a very great improvement which h^g^ of late years, 
begun to be introduced into historical composijfeion ; I mean a 
more particular attention than was formerly givlen to laws, cus- 
toms, commerce, religion, literature, ami eveLj-y other thing 
that tends to show the spirit and genius of nati4j)ns. It is now 
understood to be the business of an able hi^^;,torian to exhibit 
manners, as well as facts and events ; assuredly, whatever 
displays the state and life of manl \uid, in different periods, and 
illustrates the progress of tjie.l.duman mind, is more useful 
and interesting than the d^fetail of sieges and battles. The 
person to whom we are m ost indebted for* the introduction 
of this «provemcnt into story, is the celebrated M. Vol- 
taire, wnose genius has sho^ne with such surprising lustre, in 
so many different parts literature. His Age of Louis 
XIV. was one of Ihe first ]^rcat productions in this taste ; 
and soon drew thr^ghout all^ Europe, that general attention, 
and received that high appro] bation, which so ingenious and 
eloquent a production merited]|j His Essay on the general 
history ^^^urope, since the i^^ays of Charlemagne, is not to 

^ histM.-)ry, or the proper plan of an 
lustoricdHl||^ ; but only as a ^ series of observations on the 
chief eveWTrliat have happened pthroughout several centurie.s, 
wd on the changes that succcssi\i^^rely took place in the spirit 
^d manners of different^ nations^ Though, in some dates 
id facts, it may, perhaps, be inatqicurate, and is tinged with 
tllbse particularities which unhappi]|fy distinguish Voltaire's 
manner of thinking on religious subjWts,*yet it contains so 
many enlareed and instructive views,L ^ jusfjy fo merit the 
attention oi all who either read or wiA.te the history of those 
ages 
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PHILOSOPHICAL WRITING—BIALOGUE-EPISTOLARY WRITING- 
FICTITIOUS HISTORY. 

As history is both a very dignified species of composition, 
and, by the regular form which it assumes^ falls directly under 
the laws of criticism, I discoursed of it fully m the two preceding 
lectures. The remaining species of composition, in prose, afford 
less room for critical observation. 

Philosopliical writing, for instance, will not lead ds into any 
long discussion. As the professed object of philosophy is to 
convey instruction, and as they who study it are supposed to do 
so for instruction, not for entertainment, the style, the form, 
and dress of such writings, are less material objects. They aie 
objects, however, that must not be wholly neglected. He who 
attempts to instruct mankind, without studying, at the same 
time, to engage their attei>tion, and to interest them in his sub- 
ject by las maimer of exhibiting it, is not likely to prove suc- 
cessful. Tlie same truths and reasonings, delivered in a dry 
and cold manner, "or with a proper measure of elegaiu e and 
beauty, will make very different impressidns on the minds td 
men. 

It is manifest that every philosophical writer must study the 
utmost perspicuity: and, by reflecting on what was formeily 
delivered on the subject of pers]ncuity, with respect botli to 
single words, and the construction of sentences, vve may be con- 
vinced that tills is a study which demands considerable attention 
to the rules of style, arfU good writing. Beyond mere perspicuity, 
strict accuracy and precision are required in a philosophical 
writer. He must employ no word of uncertain meaning, no 
loose nor indeterminate expressions ; and should avoid using 
words which seemingly synonymous, without carefuliy at- 
tending to the variation which they make upon the idea. 

To be clear then, and precise, is one requisite which we 
have a title to demand from every philosojjjjifial writer. He 
may possess this quality, and be* at the same time a very dry 
writer. He should therefore study some degree ol enibeUish- 
inent, in order to render bis composition pleasing and graceful. 
One of tli8 most agreeable, and one of the mpst useful embelBsh- 
menfs which a philo'sPpber can employ, consists fn illustrations 
taken from historical facts, and the characters of men. All 
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moral and political subjects naturally aflbrd scope for tlicse , 
and wherever there is room for employing tliein, they seldom 
fail of producing a happy effect. They diversify tlie composi- 
tion ; they relieve the mind from the fatigue of mere reasoning, 
and at the saii;»e time raise more full conviction than any reason- 
ingfi produce ; for they take philosophy out of the abstract, and 
give weight to speculation, by showing its connexion with real 
life, and the actions^of mankind. 

Philosophical writing admits beside*! of a polished, a neat, 
and elegant stj^lc. It admits of metaphors, comparisons, and 
all the tatm figures of speech, by which an author may convey 
his sense to the understanding with clearness and force, at the 
same time that he entertains tlie imagination. He must take 
great care, however, that all his ornaments be of the chastest 
kind, never partaking of tlie florid or the tumid ; which is so un- 
pardofiable in a professed philosopher, that it is much better for 
him to err on the side of naked simplicity, than on that of too 
much ornament. Some of the aiit**ents, as Plato and Cicero, 
have left us philosophical treatises composed witli much ele- 
gance and beauty. Seneca has been long and justly censured 
for the afleotation that appears in his style. He is too fond of a 
certain brilliant and sparkling manner; of antitheses and quaint 
sentences. It cajmot be denied, at the same time, that he often 
expresses himself with much liveliness and force ; though his 
styV opon the whole, is far from deserving imitation. In En- 
glish, Mr. Locke’s celebrated Tieatise on Human Understand- 
ing, may be pointed out as a model, on the one liaiid, of the 
greatest clearness and distinctness of philosophical style, with 
very little approach to ornament : Lord Shaftesbury’s writings, 
on the other hand, exhibit philosophy dressed up with all tin* or- 
nament which it can &dmit ; perhaps with more than is perfectly 
suited to it. • 

Philosophical composition sometimes assumes a form, under 
which it mingles more with works of taste, ‘whenilbarried on in 
the way of dialogue and conversation. Under this form the 
ancients liavc given us some of their chief philosophical works ; 
and several of tI*c^oderns Imve endeavoured to imitate them. 
Dialogue writing may be executed in two ways, either as direct 
conN*ersation, where none but the speakers appear, which is the 
method tliat Plato uses ; or as the recital of a conversation, 
where the author himself appears, and gives tan account of what 
passed in discourse ; which is the method^tliat Cicero generally 
follows. But tliough those difierent methods make some varia- 
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tion in the form, yet the nature of the composition is at bottom 
the same in both, and subject to the same laws. 

A dialogue in one or other of these formvS, on some philo- 
sophical, moral, or critical subject, when it is well conducted, 
stands in a high rank among the works of taste ;*but is niiich 
more difficult in the execution than is commonly imagined. 
For it requires more, than merely tlie introduction of difl'erent 
persons ‘jpeaking in succession. It ought to be a natural and 
spirited representation of real conversation ; exhiWting the cha- 
racter and manners of the several speakers, and suiting to the 
character of each that peculiarily of thoiiglit ^and expression 
which distinguishes him from another. A dialogue, tlms con- 
ducted, gives the reader a very agreeable enter tairimeut ; as by 
means of the debate going on among the personages, lie receives 
ISL fair and full view of both sides of tbe argument; and is, at the 
same time, amused willi polite conversation, and witli a display 
of consistent and well supported characters. An author, <here- 
fore, who has genius for executing sm*h a composition after this 
manner, has it in his power both to instruct and to please. 

Hut tne greatest part of modern dialogue writt rs have no 
idea of any comiiosition of this sort ; and bating the outward 
forms of conversation, and that one speaks, and anotlier answers, 
it is quite the same as if the author spoke in person Ihroughuut’ 
the whole. He sets up a Philothcus, perhaps, and a Pliilathcos, 
or an A and a B ; who, after mutual compliments, and after ad- 
miring the fineness of the morning or evening, and tlie beauty of 
the 2^rospects around them, enter into conference concerning 
%ome grave matter ; and all that we know further of them is, 
that the one personates^ the author, a man of learning, no doubt^ 
and of good princiiilcs ; and the other is a man of straw, set up 
to propose some trivial objections : over which the first gains a 
most entire triumph, and leaves his sceptical antagonist at the 
end much humbled, and, generally, convinced of his error. This 
ip a verj frigidP and insipid manner of writing ; the more so, as 
it is an attempt towards something, wliich we see the author 
cannot support. It is the form, without the spirit of conversation. 
The dialogde serves no purpose, but to make sPtS’KvIWird inte.rup- 
lions ; and we should with more patience hear the author con- 
tinuing always to j-eason himself, and to remove the objections 
that are made to his principles, than be troubled with the un- 
meaning appearance, of two persons, whom we fsee to be in 
re iity no more than one. 

Among the ancients, Plato is eminent for the beauty of lus 

2 K 2 
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Dialogues. The scenery, and the circumstances of many of 
them, are beautifully painted. The characters of the sophists, 
with whom Socrates disputed, are well drawn ; a variety of per- 
sonages are exhibited to us ;*we are introduced into a real con- 
versation, of^xn supported wdth much life and spirit, after the 
Socratic manner. For ricliness and beauty of imagination, no 
philosophic writer, ancient or modern, is comparable to Plato. 
The only fault of his imagination is, such an excess of fertility 
AS allows it sometimes to obscure Ills judgment. It frequently 
carries him into allegory, fiction, onthusiasui, and the airy 
regions of mystical theology. Tlic philosopher is, at times, lost 
in the poet. liut whether we be edified with the matter or not 
(and much edification he often affords,) we are alwujfS eufer- 
tained with the manner ; and left with a strong impression of 
the sublimity of the author’s genius, 

Cicero’s Dialogues, or those recitals of conversation whi’rli 
he has introduced into several of his philosophical -and critical 
. works, are not so spirited, nor so cliaracterisiical, as those of 
Plato. Yet some, as that De Oratore especially, are agreeable 
and well supported. They show us imnversation carried on 
among some of the principal persons of ancient Rome, witii 
freedom, good-breeding, and dignity. The author of the ele- 
'garit dialogue De Causis Corruptc MloquenUa^, which is annexed 
sometimes to the works of Quintilian, and sometimes to those 
O'* Tacitus, has happily iiiiiiated, perhaps has excelled Cicero, m 
tins mariner of writing. 

Lucian is a dialogue writer of much eminence ; though his 
subjects are seldom such as can enlitle him to be ranked amonj^ 
philosophical author;^. He has given the model of Ihe light 
and humourous dialogue, and has carriecl it to great perfection. 
A character of levity, and at the same time of wit and penetra- 
tion, distinguishes all his writings. His great object was, to 
expose the follies of superstition, and the pedantry of philo- 
sophy, w hich prevailed in his age ; and he could 'not have taken 
any more successful method for this end, than what he*has em- 
ployed in his Dialogues, especially in those of the Gods and of 
the Dead, full of pleasantry and satire. ’^Iii this in- 

vention of dialogues of the dead, he has been followed by several 
miclfdern authors. Fontenelle in particular, has given us 
dialogues of this sort, which are sprightly and agreeable ; but 
as for characters, whoever his personages be, they '^all become 
Frenchmen in his hands. Indeed, few things in composition are 
more dilBcult, than in the course of a moral dialogue to exhibit 
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characters properly distinguished ; as calm conversation far 
nishes none of those assistances for bringing characters into 
light, which the active scenes, and interesting situations of the 
drama, alford. Hence few authors are eminent for characU ris 
tical dialogue on grave subjects. One of the m<jst remailvuble 
in the*English language, is a.writer of tlie last age. Dr. Henry 
More, in his Divine Dialogues, relating to the foundations of 
natural religion. Though his style be now in some measure 
obsolete, and his speakers be marked with the acgdeniic stitiness ^ 
of those times, yet the dialogue is animated by a variety of 
character, and a sprightliness of conversation, beyond what are 
commonly met with in WTitings of this kind.* Bishop Bei ke- 
ley’s Dialogues concerning the existence of matter, do not at- 
tempt any display of characters ; but furnish an instance of a 
very abstract subject, rendered clear and intelligible by means of 
conversation properly managed. 

I proceed next to make some observation on Epistolary 
Writing, which ^^ossesses a kind of middle place between tho 
serious and amusing species of composition. Epistolary writing 
appears, at first view, to stretch into a very wide field. For 
there is no subject wdiatever, on which one may not convey Iiis 
thoughts to the ^lublic, in the form of a letter. Lord Shaftes- 
bury, for instance, Mr. Harris, and several othei writers, have 
chosen to give this form to philosophical treatises. But this is 
not sufficient to class such treatises under tlie head of epistolary 
composition. Though they bear, in the title-page, a Letter ‘to 
a Friend, after the first address, the friend disappears, ami we 
see that it is, in truth, the public with whom the autnor corre- 
sponds. Seneca’s Epistles are of this sort. There is no proba- 
bility that they ever •passed in correspondence as real letter's 
They are no oUier than miscellaneous dissertations on moral 
subjects ; which the author, for his convenience, chose to put 
into the epistolary form. Even where one writes a real letter on 
some formal topic, as of moral or religious consolation, to a 
person under distress, such as Sir William Temple has written 
to the Countess of Essex on the death of her daughter, he is at 
liberty, on such ocasions, to write wholly^ divine or as 4 
philosopher, and to assume the 'style and maniierlard^, with- 
out reprehension. We consider the author not as wriVjng a 
letter, but as composing a discourse, suited pai ticuJarly to tho 
circumstances of .some one person. • 

Epistolary wnrtng becomes a distinct species of compo- 
sition, subject to the cognizance of criticism, only, or chiefly, 
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when it is of the easy and familiar, kind ; when it is conversa- 
tion carried on upon paper, between two friends at a distance. 
Such an intercourse, wlien tvell conducted, may be rendered 
very agreeable to readers of taste. If the subject of the letters 
be important,^ they will be the more valuable. Even, though 
there should be nothing very considerable in the subject ; yet if 
the spirit and turn of the correspondence be agreeable ; if they 
be written in a sprightly manner, and wdth native grace and 
ease, they may. still be entertaining , more especially, if there be 
any thing to interest us, in the characters of those who write 
them, ilence the curiosity which the jiublic has always dis- 
covered concerning the letters of eminent persons. We expect 
in them to discover somewhat of * their real character. It is 
childish indeed to expect, that in letters we are to find the 
whole heart of the author unveiled. Concealment and disguise 
take place, more or less, in all human intercourse. But stilly 
as letters from one friend to another make the nearest approach 
to conv<Tsalion, wc may expect to sec more of a character dis- 
played in these than in other productions, which arc studied for 
public view. Wc please ourselves with beholding the wTiter in 
a situation which allows him to bo at his ease, and to give vent 
occasionally to the overflowings of his heart. 

Much, therefore, of the merit, and the agreeableiiess of 
epistolary writing, will dejieiid on its introducing us into some 
aci Uainianct with the writer. There, if any where, we look for 
the man, not for the author. Its first ami fundamental requisite 
is, to be natural and simple ; for a stilF and laboured manner is 
as bad in a letteV, as it is in conversation. This does not banish 
sprightliness and wit. ^ Tliese are graceful hi letters, just as 
they are in conversation ; when they flow easily, and m ithout 
being studied ; ^vben employed so as to season, npt to cloy. One 
who, either in conversation or in letters, affects to shine and to 
sparkle always, will not please long. The style of letters should 
not be too highly polished. It ought to be neat and correct, but 
no more All nicety al^out words, betrays study ; and hence 
musical periods, and appearances of number and harmony in 
wrangeirient,^^^'' j^"j be carefully avoided in letters. The best 
letters ^'ire commonly such as the authors have written with * 
most^acili^. What the heart or the imagination dictates, 
always flows readily ; but where there is no subject to warm or 
interi^fet these, constraint appears ; and hence, thojse letters of 
mere compliment, congratulation, or affected* condolence, which 
have cost the authors mest laboui in composing, and which. 
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for tluit reason, they perhaps consider as their master-pieces, 
never fail of being the most disagreeable and nit^ijnd to the 
readers. 

It ought, at the same time, to be remembered, that the ease 
and simplicity which I have recommended in epistolary corre- 
spondence, arc not to be understood as irnpoitmg entire care- 
lessness. In writing to the most intimate friend, a certain 
degreg of attention, both to the subject and the style, is requi- 
site and becoming. It is no more tlian what we owe both to 
ourselves, and to the friend with whom we correspond A slo- * 
vcnly and negligent manner of writing, is a disobliging mark of 
want of respect. The liberty, besides, of wiRing letJers with 
too careless a hand, is apt to betray persons into imprudence in 
what they write. The first requisite, both in conversation and 
correspondence, is to attend to all the proper decorums which 
our own character, and that of others, demand. An imprudent 
expression in conversation may bo forgotten and pass away ; 
but when we take the p^ni into our hand, we must remember, 
that, “ litera seripta mariet,” 

Pliny’s* Letters are one of the most celebrated collections 
which the ancients have*given us, in the epistolary way. They 
are elegant and polite ; and exhibit a very pleasing and amiable 
\iew ol the author. But, according to the viilgcr phrase, thgy 
smell too much of the lamp. They are too elegant and fine ;* aud- 
it is not easy to avoid thinking, that the author is casting an eye 
towards the public, when he is appearing to write only for his 
friends. Nothing indeed is more diflicult, than for an author, 
who publishes his own letters, to divest himself altogether of 
attention to the opinion of the world in what he says ; by wliicli 
means, he becomes much less agreeable than a man of parts 
would be, if, without any constraint of this sort, he were wri- 
ting to his intimate friend. 

Cicero's Epistles, though not so shew 7 as those of Pliny, are, 
on several accounts, a far more valuable collection, indeed, the 
most, valuable coftection of letters extant in any language. They 
are letters of real business, written to the greatest men of the 
age, composed with jmrity and elegance,.^, but %vitliout the 
least affectation ; what adds'greatly to* their me1ru•^;wTitte^J 
without any intention of being published to the world. \or it 
appears, that Cictro never kept copies of his own letters ; and 
we are n\diolly indebted to the care of his freedman Tyit>, for 
the large cdllectidhi that was made, after his lieath, of those 
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wliich are now extant, amounting to near a thousand.^ They 
contain the most authentic materials of the history of that age ; 
and are the last monuments which remaiii of Rome in its free 
state ; the greatest part of them being written during that im- 
portant crisis, rwhen the republic was on the point of ruin ; the 
most interesting situation, perhaps, which is to be found in the 
aflairs of mankind. To his intimate friends, especially to Atti- 
cus, Cicero lays open himself and liis heart, with entire freedom 
In the course^ of his correspondence with others, we are intro- 
duced into acquaintance with several of the principal personages 
of R/.oe; and it is remarkable, that most of Cicero’s corres- 
pondents, as w^ll as himself, are elegant and polite writers ; 
which serves to heighten our ideas of the taste and manners of 
that age. 

Tlie most distinguished collection of letters in the English 
language, is that of Mr. Pope, Dean Swift, and their friends ; 
partly publisJied in M**. Pope’s works, and partly in those of 
Dean Swift. This collection is, on the whole, an entertaining 
and agreeable one ; and contains much wit and refinement. It is 
not, however, altogether Irce from the fault which I imputed to 
Pliny’s Epistles, of too much study and refinement. In the va- 
riety of letters from different persons, contained in that collec- 
tion, we find maiiy that are written witli ease, and a beautiful 
simplicity. ' Those of Dr. Arbuihnot, in particular, always de- 

c tliat praise. Deau Swift’s also are unaffected; and as a 
pn)of of their being so, they exhibit bis character fully, witli all 
its defects ; thougli it were to be wished, for the honour of Ins 
memory, that his epistolary correspondence had not been drained 
to the dregs, by so many successive publi(‘ations, as have been 
given to the world. Beveral of Lord Eolingbroke’s, and of 
Bishop Atterbury’s letters, are masterly. The censure of writing 
letters in too artificial a manner falls heaviest on Mr. Pope hiiii- 
self. . There is visibly more study, and less of nature and the 
heart in his letters, tlian in those of some of his correspondents. 
He had formed himscH on the manner of Voiture, and is too 
fond of wTiting like a wit. His letters to ladies are full of affec- 
tation Even ii\,w riling to liis friends, how forced an introduc- 
tion xs/:krYdllo\viiig, ol a lefier to Mr. Addison ; “ I am more 

/ 

* See hil^klutr to Atticus, winch was written a year or two before Ins 
drath^in wliicli he tells him, lu answer to some inquiiies conceimn^ his epi'itles, 
that he had no collection of them, and that Tyro had" only ^bout seventy ut 
them.— Ad, Att. xVi. 5. t * 
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joyed at your return, tlian I should be at that of tlie sun, as 
much as I wish for him ia this melancholy wet season ; but it is 
his fate too, like youfs, to be displeasing to owls and obscene 
animals, who cannot bear his lustre.” How stiff a <^oinpliment 
ivS it, which he pays to Bishop Atterbury ! “ Though the noise 

and daily bustle for the public be now over, I dare say you are 
still tendering its welfare ; as the sun in winter, when seeming to, 
retire from the world, is preparing warmth and benedictions for 
a better season.” This sentence might be tolerated ig a harangue ; 
but is vety unsuitable to the style of one friend corresponding 
with another. 

The gaiety and vivacity of the French genius appear to 
much advantage in their letters, and have giv(‘n birth to several 
agreeable publications. In the last age, Balzac and Voiture 
were the two most celebrated epistolary writers. Balzac’s repu- 
tation indeed soon declined, on account of his swelling periods 
and pompous style. But Voiture continued long a tavourite au- 
thor. His composition is extremely siiarkling ; lie sliows a great 
deal of wit, and can trifle in the most entertaining manner. 
His only fault is, that he i.s too open and professed a wit, to be 
thoroughly agreeable as a letter writer. The Letters of Maclaine* 
de Sevigne, are now esteemed the most accomplished model of 
a latniliar correspondence. They turn indeed very much upon - 
trifles, the incidents of the day, and the news of the town ; and 
tliey are overloaded with extravagant compliments, and expres- 
sions of fondness, to' her favounte daughter ; but withal, tiny 
show such perpetual sprightliness, they contain such ea^y and 
\aried narration, and so many strokes of the most lively and 
beautiful painting, jicrfectly free from any ^affectation, that they 
are justly entitled to hfgli praise. The Letters of Lady Mary 
VVortly Montague are not unworthy of being named after those 
of Madame de Sevigne. They have much of the French ease and 
vivacity; and retain more the character of agreeable epistolary 
style, than perhaps any letters which have appeared, in the 
English language. 

There remains to be treated of, another species of composi- 
tion in prose, which comprehends a very J;hough, in 

general, a very insignilicant class^ of writings, km»wn the 
name of romances and novels. These may, at first view, sjK^m 
too insignificant to deserve that any particular notice should be 
taken of fticm.^ But I cannot be of this opinion. Mr. Fletctier 
of Salton, in one of Ills tracts, quotes it as the saving of a wise 
man, th^lt, give liim the making of all the ballads of a nation, he 
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would allow any one that pleased to make Their laws. The say- 
in;:^ was founded on reflection and good sense, and is applicable 
<0 the subject now before us. For any kind of writing, how 
trifling soever in appearance, that obtains a general currency, 
and especially that early preoccupies the imagination of the 
youtli of both sexes, must demand particular attention. Its in- 
influence is likely to be considerable, both on the morals and 
taste of a nation. 

In fact, fletitious histories might be employed for very useful 
purposes. They furnish one of the best channels for conveying 
insfi liction, for painting human life and manners, for showing 
the errors intd which we arc betrayed by onr passions, for ren- 
dering virtue amiable and vice odious. Tlie effect of well con- 
trived stories, towards accomplishing these purposes, is stronger 
than any effect that can be produced by simple and naked in- 
struction ;• and hence we find, iliat the wisest men in all ages 
have more or less employed fables and fictions, as the vehicles 
of knowledge. These have ever been the basis of both epic and 
dramatic poetry. It is not, therefore, the nature of this sort of 
writing, considered in itself, but the faulty manner of its execu- 
tion, that can expose it to any contempt. Lord Bacon takes 
notice of our taste for fictitious history, as a proof of the great- 
ness and dignity of the human mind. He observes very in- 
geniously, that the objects of this world, and the common tram 
c: affairs which we behold going on in it, do not fill the mind, 
nor give it entire sati.slaction. We seek lor something that shall 
expand the mind in a greater degree : we seek for more heroic 
and illustrious deeds, lor more diversified and surprising events, 
for a more splcndich order of things, a more regular and just 
distribution of rewards and punishments, than what we find 
here : because we meet not with these in true history, we have 
1 ecourse to fictitious. We create w orlds according to our fancy, 
in order to gratify our capacious desires : Accornmodando,’' 
says that great philosopher, rerum simulachra ad animi desL 
dena, non submitteiido animum rebus, quod ratio facif, et liis- 
toria. ’ Let us then, since the subject w^ants neither dignity 
nor use, mak^few observations on the rise and progress of 
fict^'^jirsTii.slory, and tlie dhTerent forms it has assumed in dif- 
i'ejfent countries. 

In all countries we lind its origin very ancient. The genius 
oMhc Eastern nations, in particular, was from the earliest times 

• * i I 

« 

'pmni^datiUK «!«■ appearanoes of Hangs to the desires of H|p mind, not 
jonn the mind, as histoiy and philosophy do, to the eftiirsc ot e\eiit>.*^ 
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much turned towards invention, and the love of fiction. Their 
divinity, tlieir philosophy, and their politics, were clothed in 
fables and parables. The Indians, the Persians, and Arabians, 
were all famous for their tales. The Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments are the production of a romantic invention, but of a ne.h 
and amusing imagination ; exhibiting a singular and curious dis- 
play of manners and characters, and beautified with a very hu- 
mane morality. Among the ancient Greeks, we hear of the 
Ionian and Milesian Tales ; but they have now pejished, and, 
from any account that we have of them, appear to have been of 
the loose and wanton kind. Some fictitious histories yet remain, 
that were coiupose<l during the decline of the Romln empire, by 
Apuleius, Achilles Tatius, and Heliodorus bishop of Trica, in the 
fourth century ; but none of them are considerable enough to 
-luerit particular criticisms.^ 

During the dark ages, tins sort of writing assumed a new 
and very singular form, and for a long while made a great figure 
in the world. The martial spirit of those nations, among whom 
the feudal government prevailed; the establishgient of single 
t.ouibat, a** an allowed method of deciding causes bath of justice 
and honour; the appointment of champions in the cause of 
women, who could not maintain their own rights by the sword ; 
together with the institution of military tournamends, in which 
different kingdoms vied with one another, gave rise, in tliosb 
times, to that marvellous system of chivalry, which is one of the 
most singular appearances in the history of mankind. Upon 
this were founded those romances of knight-errantry, which 
carried an ideal chivalry to a still more extravagant height than 
it had risen in fact. There wa*s displayed' in them a new and 
very wonderful sort of World, hardly bearing any resemblance 
to the world in which we dwell. Not only knights setting forth 
to redress all manner of wrongs, but in every page, magicians, 
dragons, and giants, invulnerable men, winged horses, en- 
chanted armour, and enchanted^ castles ; adventures absolutely 
incredible, yet suited to the gross ignorance of these ages, and 
to the legends, and superstitious notions concerning magic and 
necromancy, which then prevailed. This merit.. they had, of 
being writings of the highly moral and heroic kin'd!"^ j^heir 
knights were patterns not of courage merely, but of religi^ 
generosity, courtesy, and fidelity; and the heroines were no 
l^ss distinguished for jnodesty, delicacy, and the utmost dignify 
of manners. ' * • * 

These- were the first* compositions that iccoived tlie name of 
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romances. The origin of this name is traced, by Mr. Huet, the 
learned bishop of Avranche, to the Provengal trabadours, a sort 
<if story-tellers and bards in the county of Provence, where 
there subsisted some remains of literature and poetry. The 
language which prevailed in that country was a mixture of Latin 
and Gallic, called the Roman or Romance language ; and, as 
the stories of these trabadours were written in that language, 
hence it is said the name of romance, which we now apply to all 
fictitious composition. 

The earliest of these romances, is that which goes under the 
name of Turpin, the archbishop of Rheims, written in the 
eleventh century. The subject is, the achievements of Charle- 
magne and his peers or j^aladins, in driving the Saracens out of 
France and part of Spain ; the same subject which Ariosto has 
taken for liis celebrated ijoem of Orlgindo Furioso, which is truly 
a chivalry romance, as extravagant as any of the rest, but partly 
liefoic, and partly comic, embellished willi the highest graces of 
poetry. The romance of Turpin was followed by Amadis de 
Gaul, and many more of the same stamp. The crusades both 
furnished new matter, and increased the spirit for such writings ; 
the Christians against the Saracens made the common ground- 
work of them ; and from the eleventh to the sixteenth century^ 
they continued to bewitch all Europe.* In Spain, where the taste 
for this sort of writing had b m most greedily caught, tlie in- 
genious Cervantes, iu the begii'aing of the last century, contri- 
buted greatly to explode it; and the abolition of tournaments, 
tue iiroliibition of single combat, the disbelief of magic and en- 
chantments, and the change in general of manners throughout 
Europe, began to g'ivc a new tftrn to fictitious composition. 

Then appeared' the Astrsea of D’l>rfe, the Grand Cyrus, the 
Clelia, and Cleopatra of Madame Scuderi, the Arcadia of Sir 
Philip Sidney, and other grave and stately compositions in the 
same st^lo. These ma^ be considered as forming the second 
static of romance writing. Thp heroism and the gallantry, the 
moral and virtuous turn of the chivalry romance, were still pro 
ser\td; but the dragons, the necromancers, and the enchanted 
castle ^ some small resemblance to human 

na^r^was introduced. Still, however, there was too much of 

marvellous in tliem to please an age which now aspired to 
refinemeiit. The characters were discerneef to be strained; the 
i^iyle to be swoln ; the adventures increijible ; the J)ooks thetn- 
selves word voluminous and tedious. 

Hence, this sort of composition soon assumed a tliird form, 
and from mairnificenl heroic romance, dwindled down to me 
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familiar novel. Tliese novels, both in France and England, 
during the age of Louis XIV. and king Charles II. were in 
general of a triflings nature, without the appearance of moral 
tendency, or useful instruction. Since that time, however, 
somewhat better has been attempted, and a degree^ of reforma- 
tion introduced into the spirit of novel writing. Imitations 
of life and character have been made their principal object. Re - 
lations have been professed to be given of tiie behaviour of 
persons in particular interesting situations, such as^ay actually- 
occur in life ; by means of wliicli, what is laudable or defective 
in character and conduct, may be pointed out, and placed in 
an useful light. Upon this plan, Ihe French have produced some 
compositions of considerable merit. Gil Rlas, by Lo Sage, is 
a book full of good sense, and instructive knowledge ol the 
- world. The works of Marivaux, especially his Manaipie, disco- 
ver great refinement of thought, great penetration into human 
nature, and paint with a very delicate pencil, some ol the nicest 
shades and leatures in the distinction of characters. The Nou- 
velle IJeloise of Rousseau is a production of a veiy singular 
kind: in many of the events which arc rclateil, improbable and 
unnatural ; in some of ihe details tedious, and for some of the 
scenes which are described justly blaineable ; Imt withal, for the 
power of eloquence, for tenderness of sentiment, f )r ardour of- 
passion, entitled to rank amojt'5 the highest jiroductions of fic- 
titious history ** ’ 

In this kind of writing we are, it must be confessed, in 
Great Britain, inferior to the French. We neither relate so 
agreeably, nor draw Characters with so much delicacy ; yet we 
are not without some perforniam'es w Jiieh 'discover the strciigtJi 
of the British genius. * No fiction,* 111 any language, w^as ever 
better supported than the Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 
While it IS carried on with tliat ap]»earance of truth and simpli- 
city, which takes^a strong hold of the imagination of all readers, 
it suggests, at the same time, very useful instruction ; bj show- 
ing how much the native powers of man may be exerted for 
surmounting the difficulties of any external situation. Mr. 
Fielding’s novels are highly distinguished for huinopr ; a 
humour which, if not of the mosi refined and delicate iti mI, is 
original, and peculiar to himself. The characters which he dj^’^ws 
are lively and natural, and marked with the strokes of a bold 
pencil. *rhe ^gencual scope of liis stories is favourable to^bu- 
manity and goodness* of heart ; and in Tom Joneg, Ins greatest 
work, the artftil conduct of the fable, and the subserviency of 
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ull the incidents to the winding up of the wliole^ deserve much 
praise. The most moral of all our novel writers is Richardson, 
the author of Clarissa, a wrifer of excellent intentions^ and of 
very considerable capacity and genius ; did he not possess the 
unfortunate , talent of spinning out pieces of amusement into an 
immeasurable length. The trivial performances which daily aj)- 
pear in public under the title of lives, adventures, and histories, 
by anonymous authors, if they be often innocent, yet are most 
commonly insipid ; and though in the general it ought to be ad- 
d that cliaracteristical novels, formed upon nature and upon 
life, without extravagance and without licentiousness, might fur- 
nish an agreeable and useful entertainment to the mind ; yet, 
considering the manner ii] which these writings have been for tJ»e 
most part conducted, it must also be confessed, that they of- 
tencr tend to dissipation and idleness, than to any good purpose. 
Let us now, therefore, make- our retreat from these regions of 
fiction. 


LECTURE XXXVllI. 

NATURE OF POETRY— ITS ORIGIN AND PROGRESS— 
VERSIFIC^I.TION. 

1 HAVE now finished my observations on the different 
kinds of writing in prose What remains is, to treat of poetical 
composition. Before entering on the eonsideratjon of any of its 
particular kinds, I design this lecture as an introdiietiou to the 
subject of poetrj in general ; wherein I shall treat ol its nature, 
give an account of its origin, and make some observations on 
versification, or poetical numbers. 

Our first inquiry must be. What is poetry? and wherein 
does it differ from prose? The answer to this question is not so 
easy as might at first be imagined ; and critics have differed 
and disputed much, concerning the proper definition of poetry. 
Some have Jmde its essence to consist in fiction, and support 
thei^^V^pinion by the authority of Aristotle and Plato. But this 
IS •Certainly too limited a definition ; for though fiction may 
have a great share in many poetical compositions, yet many 
sul^ects of poetry may not be feigned ; as where^’^the poet 
describes objects which actually exist, dr pours forth the reiil 
sentiments of his own heart. Others have made ‘the charac- 
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tftristic of poetry to lie in imitation. But lliiS is altogether 
loose ; for several other arts imitate as w^ell as poetry ; and 
an imitation of human manners and characters may be car- 
ried on in the humblest prose, no less than in the more lofty 
poetic strain. 

The most just apd comprehensive definition wlfich, I think, 
can be given of poetry, is, “ that it is the language of passion, 
or of enlivened imagination, formed, most commonly, into regu- 
lar numbers.'’ The historian, the orator, the philosoplicr, ad-^ 
dress themselves, for the most part, primarily to the understand- 
ing ; their direct aim is to inform, to persuade, or to instruct. 
But the primary aim of a poet is to please, aad !o move ; and, 
therefore, it is to the imagination, and the passions, tliat he 
speaks. lie may, and he ought to have it in his view, to instruct 
niid to reform ; but it is indirectly, and by pleasing and moving, 
that he accomplishes this end. IIis mind is supposed to be ani- 
mated by some interesting object wdiich fires his imagination, or 
engages his passions; and which, of course, couiminncatcs to 
his style a peculiar elevation suited to his ideas ; very diflereiit 
fiom that" mode of expression, Avhich is natural to the mind in its 
calm ordinary stale. 1 have added to my definition, that this 
language of passion, or imagination, is formed, 
into regular numbers ; becfHise, though versdieatior be, in gene- 
ral, the exterior distinction of poetry, yet there are some iorms 
of verse so loose and familiar, as to be hardly dislinguisiiable 
from prose ; such as flie verse of Terence’s Comedies ; and 
there is also a species of prose, so measured in its cadence, and 
so much raised in its tone, as to approach very near to poidical 
numbers ; such as tlie Telemacjius of Fciielon ; and tJie English 
translation of Ossian. •The truth is, verse and prose, on some 
occasions, run into one another, like light and shade. It is 
hardly possible to determine the exact limit wjiere eloquence 
ends, and poetry begins ; nor is there any occasion for bcung 
very precise about the boundaries,^ as long as the nature of eacli 
is understood, l^liese are the minutim of criticism, concerning 
wdiicli, frivolous writers are always disposed to squabble ; but 
which deserve not any particular discussion. The trulii and 
justness of the definition, which I have given of jVot**uys will 
appear more fully from the account whicli 1 am now to g^ve 
ol its origin, and’ which will tend to throw light on imi^h 
of what i am afterwards to deliver, concerning its A^ariius 
kinds. 

The Greeks, ever fond of attributing to therr own nation the 
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iiu^ention of all sciences and arts, liave ascribed tlie origin of 
poetry to Orpheus, Linus, and Musaeus. There were, perhaps, 
such persons as these, who were the first distinguished bards 
in the Grecian countries. But long before such names were 
heard of, and among nations where they were never known, 
poetry existed. It is a great error to imagine, that poetry and 
music are arts which belong only to polished nations. They 
have tlieir foundation in the nature of man, and belong to all na- 
tions, and to all ages ; though, like other arts founded in na- 
ture, tliey have been more cultivated, and, from a concurrence 
ot lavourable circumstances, carried to greater perfection in 
some countries, than in others. In order to explore the rise of 
poetry, we must have recourse to the deserts and the w iMs ; we 
must go back to the age of hunters and of shepherds ; to the 
highest antiquity ; and to the simplest form of manners among 
mankind. 

It has been often said, and the concurring voice of all ahliquity 
affirms, that poetry is older than prose. But in what sense this 
seemingly strange paradox holds true, has not always been well 
understood. There never, certainly, was any period ot society 
in which men conversed together in poetical numbers. It was 
in very humble and scanty prose, as we may easily believe, that 
the first tribes carried on intercourse among themselves, re- 
lating to the wants and necessities of life. But from the very 
bcgiimin ; of society, there were occasions on which they met 
together for feasts, sacrifices, and public assemblies ; and on all 
such occasions, it is well known, that music, song, and dance, 
made their principal eiiiertaininent. It is chiefly in America, 
that we have had the ppportunity of being made acquainted with 
men in their sa^ age state. We learn .from the particular and 
concurring accounts of travellers, that among all the nations of 
that vast contii 1 l^n^ especially among the northern tribes, with 
whom we have had most intercourse, music and song are, at all 
their meetings, carried on with an incredible degree of entliusi- ^ 
asm • that the chiefs , of the tribe are those who signalize them- 
selves most on such occasions ; that it is in songs they celebrate 
their religious rites ; that by these they lament their public and 
priv^'^ catatnities, the death of friends, or the loss of warriors , 
exgj^ss their joy on their victories ; celebrate the great actions 
oftticir uatioii, and their heroes ; excite eabh other to perform 
brave exploits in war, or to suffer death and torinent‘=5 with un 
shaken constancy 

Here then we see the first beginnings of poetic composition, 
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in those rude effusions^ which the enthusiasm of faury or passion 
Biiggested to untaught men, when roused by iiiteresling e\ent.s, 
and by their meeting together in public assemblies. Two par. 
ticulais would early distinguish this language of song, Iroin that 
in whicli they conversed on the common oecurt*ences of life , 
namely, an unusual arrangement of words, and the einployiuent 
of bold ligures of speech. It would invert wonls, or change 
them from that order in which they are commonly placed, to 
that which most suited the train in which they rose m tlie speaker^ 
imagination ; or %vhich was most accommodated to the cadence 
of the passion by which he Avas moved. Unt*er the iidlueiu e 
too of any strong emotion, objects do not appear to us su< h as 
they really are, but such as passion makes us see them. We 
magnify and exaggerate ; wc seek to interest all others in wluit 
causes our emotion : we compare the least things to the greatest ; 
we call upon the absent as well as the present, and even addre.ss 
ourselves to things inaniiiiaie Hence, in congruity Avitli those 
various movements of the mind, arise those turns of expression, 
which we now distinguish by the learned names of hyperbole 
prosopopoeia, simile, &c. but which aio no other than the na- 
tive original language of poetry among the most barbarous 
nations. 

Man is both a poet and a musician, bj natuie. The stunie 
impulse winch prompted the ciithusiavstic poetic style, prompted 
a certain melody, or modulation of sound, suited to the emo- 
tions of joy or grief, of admiration, love, oi angei*. Tiieic 
IS a power in sound, which, partly from nature, paitly from 
habit and association, makes such pathetic impressions on the 
fancy, as delight cvcij tlie most wild barbarians. Music and 
poetry, therefore, had the same rise; they were prompted by 
the same occasions ; they were united in song ; and as long 
as they continued united, they tended, without doubt, mut,ual!y 
to heighten and exalt each other's power. The first poets vsuiig 
their own verses : and hence the beginning of what Ave call 
versification, or Avords arranged in a more artful older than 
prose, so as to be suited to some tune or melody. The liberty 
of transposition, or inversion, wjiich the poetic sl^le, as I ob- 
served, would naturally assume, made it easier to form , the 
Avords into some -sort of numbers that fell in with the itfidsic 
of the song. Very liarsh and uncouth, we may easily believe, 
these number^ w^onJd be at first. But the plea'iure Avas felt ; 
it was studied ariS versification, by degrees,* passed into 
an art. 
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It appears from what has been said, that the first compo- 
sitions which were either recorded by WTitiiig, or transmitted by 
tradition, could be no other than poetical compositions. No 
other but these could draw the attention of men in their rude 
uncivilized strde. Indeed, they know no other. Cool reasoning 
and plain discourse had no power to attract savage tribes, ad- 
dicted only to hunting and war. There was nothing that could 
either rouse the speaker to pour himself forth, or draw the 
crowd to listeVi, but the high powers of passion, of music, and 
of This vehicle, therefore, and no other, could be ein- 

ployefi by chiefs and legislators, when they meant to instruct 
or to animate their tribes. There is, likewise, a further reason 
why such compositions only could be transmitted to posterity ; 
because, before writing was invented, songs only could last, 
and be remembered. The ear gave assistance to the memory, 
by the help of numbers ; fathers repeated and sung them to 
their children ; and by this oral tradition of national ballads, 
were conveyed all the historical knowledge, and all the instruc- 
tion, of the first ages. 

The earliest accounts which history gives us concerning all 
nations, bear testimony to these facts. In the first ages of 
Greece, priests, philosophers, and statesmen, all delivered their 
instructions in poetry. Apollo, Orpheus, and Amphion, their 
Truest ancient bards, are represented as the first tamers of man- 
kmd, the first founders of Jaw and civilization. Minos and 
Thales sung to the lyre the laws which they composed and till 
the age immediately p^exeding that of Herodotus, history had 
appeared in no other form than that of poetical tales. 

In the same raani^er, among all otJjpr nations, poets and 
songs are the first objects that make their appearance. Among 
the Scythian or Gothic nations, many of their kings and leaders 
were scalders, or poets : and it is from their Runic songs that 
the most early writers of their history, such as Saxo-Gramma- 
ticus, acknowledge that they had derived their chief informa- 
tion. Among the Celtic tribes, in Gaul, Britain, and Ireland, 
we know in what admiration their bards were held, and how 
great influence they possessed^over the people. They were both 
poeljf and musicians, as all the first poets, in every country, 
weiH, They were always near the person ef the chief or so- 
vereign ; they recorded all his great exploits ; (hey jt^ere em- 
ployed as the^ambassadors betw-^eeii contending trjbcs, and their 
persons were Jield sacred 


• btrabo, lib. x. 
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From this deduction it follows, that as we liavc reason to 
look for poems and songs among the antiquities of all countries, 
so we may expect, that in the strain of these there will be a 
remarkable resemblance, during the primitive periods of every 
country.. The occasions of their being composed, are every 
where nearly the same. The praises of gods and heroes, the 
celcin-ation of famed ancestors, the recital of martial deeds, songs 
of victory, and songs of lamentation over the misfortunes and 
death of their countrymen, occur among all nations ; and tk 
same enthusiasm and fire, the same wild and irregular, but ani- 
mated composition, concise and glowdng style^bold and extra- 
vagant figures of speecli, are the general distinguishing charac- 
ters of all the most ancient and original poetry. That strong lij- 
perbolical manner which we have been long accustomed to call the 
oriental manner of poetry (because some of the earliest i)oeiical 
productions came to us from the East), is in trutli no more orien- 
tal tlian occidental ; it is cliaracteristical of an age rather tlian of 
a country ; and belongs, in some measure, to all nations at Hint 
period which first gives rise to music and to song. Mankind 
never resemble each other, so much as they do in the beginnings 
of society. Its subsequent revolutions give birth to ilie princi- 
pal distinctions of cliaracier among nations, and divert into 
channels widely separated, that current of humaa genius and • 
manners, which descends originally from one spring. 

Diversity of climate, and of manner of living, will, however, 
occasion some diversity in the strain of the first poetry of na- 
tions ; cliielly, according as those nations are of a more fero- 
cious, or of a more gentle spirit ; and according as they advance 
faster or slower in the arts of civilizalion. Thus we find all the 
remains of the ancient Gotiiic poetry remarkably fierce, and 
breathing nothing but slaughter and blood ; while the Peruvian 
and the Cliiiicse songs turned, from the earliest limes, upon 
milder subjects. The Celtic poetry, in the days of OSsian, 
though cliiefly of the martial kind, yet had attained a consider- 
able mixture of tenderness and refinement ; in consequence of 
the long cultivation of poetry among tlie Celtse, by means of a 
series and succession of bards which had been establish'” i for 
ages. So Lucan informs us : 

• 

Vos qiioque, qiii fortes auimos belloque pereinptos 
* Laudibus in longiim, vates, diflTunditis aeviiin, 

Plurima sedyrl fudistis carmina Bardi.*^ — Lib. i. 44jX 

• 

• “ Yon too, yc bards, whom sacred raptures fire 
To chdunt your lieioes to your countiy's lyre, 

*2 L 2 
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Among the Grecian nations, their early poetry appears to 
have soon received a philosophical cast, from what we are in- 
formed concerning the subjects of Orpheus, Linus, and Mu- 
sfeus, who treated of creation and of cliaos, of the generation 
of the worlds and of the rise of things ; and we know that the 
Greeks advanced sooner to philosophy, and proceeded witli 
a quicker pace in all the arts of refinement, than most other 
nations. 

The Aralvans and the Persians have always been the great- 
est poets of the East ; and among them, as among other nations, 
poetry was the earliest vehicle of all their learning and instruc- 
tion.^ The ancient Arabs, we are informed, \ alued themselves 
much on their metrical compositions, which were of two sorts ; 
the one they compared to loose pearls, and the other to pearls 
strung. In the former, the sentences, or verses, were without 
connexion, and their beauty arose from the elegance of tlie ex- 
pression, and the acuteness of the sentiment. The moral doc- 
trines of the Persians were generally comprehended in such in- 
dependent proverbial apophthegms, formed into verse. In this 
respect they bear a considerable resemblance to the Proverbs of 
Solomon ; a great part of which book consists of unconnected 
poetry, like the loose pearls of the Arabians. The same form 
.jof composition appears also in the book of Job. The Greeks 
seem to have been the first who introduced a more regular 
ttuclure, and closer connexion of parts, into their poetical 
writings. 

During tlie infancy of poetry^ all the different kinds of it lay 
confused, and were mingled in the same coini)osition, according 
as inclination, enlliusiaiin, or casual incidents, directed the poei^s 
strain. In the progress of society and arts, they began to 
assume those different regular forms, and to be distinguished by 
those different names under which we now know them. But 
in the first rude state of poetical effusions, we can easily discern 
the seeds and beginnings of all the kinds of regular poetry. 
Odes and hymns of every sort, would naturally be among the 
first compositions; according as the bards were moved by 
religious feelings, by exultation, resentment, love, or any 


Who consecrate, in your immortal strain, 

Brave patriot souls in righteous battle slain ; 

Securely now the useful task renew, 

An<’ noblest themes in deathless songs pitisue.’'-^RowK. 

• Vid. Voyages de Chardin, chap, de la Poesie des Persans. 
t Vid. Prelimmaiy Discourse to Sale’s Tianslation of the Koran, 
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other warm sentiment, to pour themselves forth in song. Plain 
tive or elegiac poetry would as naturally arise from lamcntatioi s 
over their deceased friends. TJie recital of the achievements ot 
their heroes, and their ancestors, gave birth to^what we now 
call epic poetry; and. as not content with simply reciting these, 
they would infallibly be led, at some of their public meetings, 
to represent them, by introducing diflerent bards speaking in the 
character of their heroes, and answering each oSier, we fincPIn 
this the first outlines of tragedy, or dramatic writing. 

None of these kinds of poetry, however, fvere in the first 
ages of society properly distinguished or separated, as they are 
now, from each other. Indeed, not only were the different 
kinds of poetry then mixed together, but all that we now call 
etfers or composition of any kind, was then blended in one 
nass. At first, history, eloquence, and poetry, were all the 
same. Whoever wanted to move or to jiersiiade, to inform or to 
entertain his countrymen and neighbours, whatever was the 
subject, accompanied his sentiment and tales with the melody 
of soug. This was the case in (hat period of society, when the 
character and occupations of the husbandman and the builden 
the warrior and the statesman, were united in one person. 
When the progress of society brought on a separation of Jhe ' 
different arts and professions of civil life, it led also by degrees 
to a separation of the different literary provinces from each 
other. 

The art of writing was in process of time invented ; records 
of past transactions began to be kept; men, occupied with the 
subjects ’of policy and useful arts, wished now to be instructed 
and informed, as well moved. They reasoned and reflected 
upon the aflairs of life ; and were interested by what was real, 
not fabulous, in past transactions. The historian, therefore, 
now laid aside the buskins of poetry ; he wrote in prosej and 
attempted to give a faithful and judicious relation of former 
events. Tlie philosopher addressed himself chiefly to 4he un- 
derstanding. The orator studied to persuade by reasoning, and 
retained more or less of the ancient passionate and glo^'ing 
style, according as it was conducive to his purpose. Poetry 
became now a separate art, calculated chiefly to please, andy-fqn- 
fined generally to such subjects as related to the imagination and 
passions.* Even its, earliest companion, music, was in a gfeat 
measure divided from«it. • 

These separations brought all the literary arts into a more 
regular form, and contributed to the exact and accurate culti- 
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vation of each. Poetry, however, in its ancient original con- 
dition, was perhaps more vigorous than it is in its modern state. 
It included, tlien, the whole burst of the human mind ; the whole 
exertion of its, imaginative faculties. It spoke then the language 
of passion, and no other; for to passion it owed its birth. 
Prompted and inspired by objects which to him scemfird great, 
by events which interested his country or his friends, the early 
•^oard arose and sung. He sung indeed in wild and disorderly 
strain*? ; but thej were the native ellhsions of his heart; tliey 
were the ardeiif" conceptions of adiniraiion or resentment, of 
sorrow’ or friendship, which he poured forth. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that in the rude and artless strain of the first poetry 
of all nations, we should often find somewhat that captivates and 
transports the mind. In after-ages, wdien poetry became a re- 
gular art, studied for re})uiation and for gain, authors began to 
aflect w hat they did not feel. Composing coolly in their closets, 
tliey endeavoured to imitate passion, rather than to express 
it ; they tried to force their imagination into raptures, or 
lo supply the defect of native warmth, by those ariilicial 
ornaments which imghl give composition a splendid appear- 
ance. 

The separation of music from poetry, produced consequen- 
ces not favourable in some respects to poetry, and in many 
respects liurtful to music."^ As long as they remained united, 
music enlivened and auiniatcd poetry, and poetry gave force and 
expression to musical sf'und. The music of that eai-ly period 
was, beyond doubt, extremely simple ; and must Iiave consisted 
chiefly of such pathetic notes, as the voice could adajit to the 
words of the song. Musical instrumenls, such as flutes, and 
pipes, and a lyre with a very few strings, appear to have been 
early invented among some nations ; but no more was intended 
by these instruments, than simply to accompany the voice, and to 
heighten the melody of song. The poet’s strain was always 
heard ; and from many circumstances, it appears, that among 
the ancient Greeks, as well as among other nations the bard 
sung his verses, and played upon his harp or lyre at the same 
time. In this state the art of music was, when it produced all 
those great effects of which we read so much in ancient history, 
\nd certain it is, that from simple music only, and from music 
accompanied with verse or song, we are lo look for strong 
expression, end powerful influence over the human mind. 

* Sc<‘ T)r. Uio Mil's tatioii on l!ie Rhe, Lhiion^ nnd /Separation of Poetry 

and 'Uwsk. 
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When instrumental music came to be studied as a separate art^ 
divested of the poet’s song, and formed into the artificial and 
intricate combinations of harmony, it lost all its ancient power 
of inflaming the hearers with strong emotions ; and sunk into an 
art of Tfiere amusement, among polished and luxurious nations 

Still, however, poetry preserves, in all countries, some re- 
mains of its first and original connection with music. By being 
uttered in song, it was formed into numbers, or into an artificial 
arrangement of words and syllables, very diflerfint in diflei^ii 
countries ; but such as, to the inhabitants of each, seemed most 
raelodif)Us and agreeable in sound. Whence Irises that great 
characteristic of poetry which we now call verse ; a subject 
which comes next to be treated of. 

It is a subject of a curious nature ; but as I am sensible, 
that, were I to pursue it as far as my inclination leads, it would 
give rise to discussions, which the greater part of readers would 
consider as minute, I shall confine myself to a few ob.'Jiervations 
upon English versification. 

Natjons, whose language and pronunciation were of a musical 
kind, rested their versification chiefly upon the quantities, that 
is, the length or shortness of their syllables. Others, who did 
not make the quantities of their syllables to be so distinctly 
perceived in pronouncing them, rested the melody of their v.erse" 
upon the number of syllables it contained, upon the proper dis- 
position of accents and pauses in it, and frequently upon that 
return of corresponding sounds, which we call rhyme. The 
former was the case nith the Greeks and Romans, the latter is 
the case with us, and with most moderp nations. Among the 
Greeks and Romans,^. very syllable, or the far greatest number 
at least, was known to have a fixed and determined quantity ; 
and tlieir manner of pronouncing rendered this so sensible to 
the ear, that a long syllable was counted precisely equal in time 
to two short ones. Upon this principle, the number of syllables 
contained in their hexameter verse was allowed to vary. It may 
extend to seventeen ; it can contain, when regular, no fewer 
than thirteen ; but the musical time was, notwithstanding, pre- 
precisely the same in every hexgimeter verse, and was aiways 
equal to that of twelve long syllables. In order to ascertain the 
regular time of evtry verse, and the proper mixture and ^Joces- 
sion ofjong and short syllables which ought to compose it, 
wei e invented, what the grammarians call metricaj feet, dactyles, 
spondees, iambus, Stc. By these measures was tried the accu- 
racy of composition in every line, and whether it was so con- 
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strucled as to complete its proper melody. It was requisite, for 
instance, tiled tlie hexameter verse should have the quantity of 
its syllables so disposed, that it could be scanned or measured by 
six metrical feet, which mi^ht be either dactyles or spondees (as 
the musical time of both these is the same), with this restriction 
only, that the fifth foot was regularly to be a dactyle, and tlie 
last a spondee.^ 

The introduction of tlicse feet into English verse, would be 
altogether out *61' place ; for the genius of our language rorres- 
pomh not in tliis respect to the Gieek or Latin. 1 say not, tliat 
we iiavc no rcp^ird to quantity, or to long and short, in pro- 
nouncing. Many words we have, especially our words consist- 
ing of seveial syllables, wdiere the quantity, or the long and short 
syllables, are invariably fixed ; but great numbers we have, also, 
where the quantity is left altogether loose. This is the case with 
a great part of our words consisting of two sy llables, and with 
almost all our monosyllables. In general, the difference made 
between long and short sy llables, in our manner of pronouncing 
l)iem, is so very inconsiderable, and so much liberty is left us 
lor making tliem either long or short at pleasure, that mere 
((uantity is of very liffle effect in English versification. Tlie 
only perceptible difference among our syllables, arises from 
.some of them being uttered with that .stronger percussion of 
■ e, wliieh we call accent. This accent does not always make 
Uf<^‘ s^ liable longer, but gi\es ignore force of sound only ; and it 
'»j?on a ecrifdn order and succession of accented and unac- 


• Snni« wiitois that the feet in Latin verse were intendeil to eoiros- 

poed to bais in imisic, and if) toim musical inteivais oi distinctions, sensihlc to 
the eai in the pioiiniiciation/^f^tlie line. Had tins l/ocii the case, eveiy kind of 
veise must have had a pccidiar older of feet appiopiiated to it. But the com- 
mon piosodies sho,v, tnai theic aie scveial toiins ot Latin verse which aie capa- 
ble of bein*' incasincd iiKlitteiently, by a seiics of feet of veiy difieient kinds, 
hoi imtaiice, whatsis called the Asclepedjpaii veise (in which the first Ode of 
lloia^e IS vviittcn] may be scanned cilhei by a spondens, two chuiiainbiises, and 
a pyn rluii? ; or by a spondens, a dapt>liis succeeded by a ca^siiia, and two dac- 
tyluscs. The eoinnion pentaiiietei, and some other forms of verse, admit the like 
varieties, and yet the inelodv ot the veise leinatns alw'ays the same, thoii;*h it be 
scanned bv difteient led. This piovcs that the mctiical feet woic not sensible 
in the pi onunciation ot the line, but weic intended only to lejijulate its constiiic- 
tion, or applied as measiiics, to tiy^whethei the succession of lom^ and shot t 
s^yllables was such as suited the melody of the veise: and as feet of dilfeient 
UiiuJjJ (jonld sometimes be applied toi tins purpose, hence it happened, that some 
tonus of veist. weic capable of being scanned in ditfeient ways. Foi ineasuitng^ 
tlie bf vainetei hue, no other feet weie found so pioper as dactyles an^l S|>omlee.s, 
and thcietoie bv jlliesc i* is unifoimlj scanned. Butno/ar is seasible of the ler- 
nnnalion of each in leading an liexainetei line, Fioin a niisapprehension of 
tins niiUtiM, 1 appiehend that confusion has soinotimcs aiiscn among wiitcin, m 
i.e tinijr of tl.r pio^od^ Ijo'h of Latin Ulni nf Kn^hsli \eis,c. 
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ceiited syllables, inlinijgly more than upon tlieir boiusj long or 
short, *tliat the melody of our verse depends. If we take any of 
Mr. Pope's lines, and in reciting them alter the quantity of the 
syllables, as far as our quantities are sensible, the music of the 
verse will not be much injured : whereas, if we do not accent tiie 
syllables according as the verse dictates, its melody will be 
totally destroyed.^ 

Our Englisli heroic verse is of what may be called an iambic 
structure ; that is, composed of a succession, nearly altcrnafe^ 
of s;^llablcs, not short and long, but unaccented and accented. 
With regard to the place o( tliesc accenls, however, some 
libcrfy is admitted, for the sake of variety. Very often, though 
not always, tlie line begins witli an unaccented syllable ; and 
sometimes, in the course of it, two unaccented syllables follow 
each other. But, in general, there are either five, or four, ac- 
cented syllables in each line The number of syllables is ten, 
unless where an Alexandrian verse is occasionally admitted. In 
verses not Alexandrian, instances occur where the line appears 
to have more than the limited P|inibcr. But in such instances, 
I apprehend it will be found that some of (lie liquid syllables 
are so slurred in pronouncing, as to bring the verse, with respect 
to its effect upon the car, within the usual bounds. 

Another essential circumstance in tlie constitution of our 
verse, is the coesural pause, which falls towards the middle of 
each line. Some pause of iliis kind, dictated by the melody, is 
found in the verse of most nations. It is found, as might be 
shown, in the Latin hexameter. In the French heroic \erse, if 
is very sensible. That is a verse of twelve syllables, and in 
every line, just after ^le sixth liable, there falls regularly and 
indispensably a csesural pause, dividing the line into two equal 
hcniistichs. For example, in the first lines of Boileau’s Epistle 
to the King : 

JfMiiie et vaillant hC*ro9 | dont la liaute sa^rssc 
> Vst point le fruit tardif | d'uirc li*nte vicilk-sse, 

Qin scul sans niiiustie | a I’cxample des Diciix, 

Son liens lout par toi-in6ruc | et vois tons p.ir sos yeiix. 

* See this well illustrated in Lord Monboddo*s treatise of the Origin and 
of vol li. under the bead of the Prosody of Laujfiiajje. lie 

siidws that thus is not only the constitution of our own verse, hut that our 
inauner of reading Latin verse, we make its music nearly the same. 4 ot wc 
ccrtriinly do not pronounce it according; to the ancient quantities, fio as to make 
the musical timc^ol oiicVni; svllable equal to two shoit ones ; hut accoidii^ to a 
succession of accented anW unaccented syllables, only mixed fti a ratio different 
from that of our own verse. No Roman could possibly understand our tio- 
nnnciatioii. > 
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In this strain all their verses proceed ; tJie one half of the line 
always answering to the other, and the same chime returning 
incessantly on the ear without intermission or change ; which 
is certainly a defect in their verse, and unfits it so very much 
for the freedom and dignity of heroic poetry. On the otlier 
hand, it is a distinguishing advantage of our English verse, that 
it allows the pause to be varied through four different syllables 
in the line. The pause may fall after the fourth, the filth, the 
"sixth, or the* seventh syllable; and according as the pause is 
pier* after one or other of these syllables, the melody of the 
verse is ranch Aianged, its air and cadence are diversified. By 
this means, uncommon richness and variety are added to English 
versification. 

Wiien the pause falls earliest, that is, after the fourth sylla- 
ble, the briskest melody is thereby formed, and the most spirited 
air given to the line. In tlie following lines of the Rape of the 
Lock, Mr. Pope has, with exquisite propriety, suited the con- 
struction of the verse to the subject : 

On her white breast | a spaiklin^ cross she wore. 

Which Jews mij^ht kiss ) and infidels adoie ; 

Her lively looks | a sprightly mind disclose, 

Quick as her eyes | and as unfix’d as those* 

Favours to none | to all she smiles extends, 

« Oft she rejects | but nevei once offends. 

When the pause falls after the fifth syllable, which divides 
the- line into two equal portions, the melody is sensibly altered. 
The verse loses that brisk and sprightly air, Avhich it had with 
the former pause, and becomes more smooth, gentle, and flowing. 

Eternal sun.Vhine | of the spotless miftd. 

Each prayer accepted | and each wish resign’d. 

When the pause proceeds to follow the sixth syllable, the 
tenor- of the music becomes solemn and grave. The verse 
marches now with a more slow and measured space, than in 
either of the two former cases. 

The wrath of Pelcus’ son | the direful spiing 

Of all the Grecian woes | O goddess, sing* 

• 

But the grave solemn cadence becomes still more sensible, 
wh«»n%the pause falls after the seventh syllable, whirh is the 
nearest place to the end of the line that it can occupy. This 
Kind of verse ^.occurs the seldomest, but a happy effect in 
diversifying the melody. It produces that slow Alexandrian 
asr, wln('h is finely suited to a close ; and for this icason, such 
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lines ahnost never occu» together, but are used in finishing the 
couplet 


And in the smooth desci iption | murmur still. 

Long loved, adoied ideas! | all adieu. 

I have taken niy examples from verses in rhyme, because in 
these our versification is subjected to the strictest law. As 
blank verse is of a freer kind, and naturally is read with less 
cadence or tone, the pauses in it, and the cllect of fliem, are niSl' 
always so sensible to the ear. It is constructed, liowe\er, en- 
tirely upon the same principles, with respect to vlie jilace of the 
pause. There are some who, in order to exalt the variety and 
tlie power of our heroic verse, have maintained that it admits of 
" musical pauses, not only after those four syllables where I as- 
signed their place, but after any one syllable in the verse indif- 
ferently, where the sense directs it to be placed. This, in my 
opinion, is the same tiling as to maintain that there is no jiause 
at all belonging to the natural meldfly of the verse ; since, ac- 
cording lo this notion, the pausciis formed entirely to the mean- 
ing, not by the music. Bui this I ajiprehend to be contrary 
both to the nature ol' versification, and to tlie experience of every 
good oar.*^ Those certainly are the ha])piest lines, wherein the 
pause, prompted by the melody, coincides in some degree wjth 
lliat of the sense, or at least does not tend to spoil or interrujit 
the meaning. Wherever any opposition between the music and 
the sense chances to take place, I observed before, in treating of 
pronunciation or delivery, that the proper method of reading 
these lines, is to read them according as the sense dictates, neg- 
lecting or slurring tli« caesural jiause ; ^vvliieh renders the line 
less graceful indeed, but, however, does not entirely destroy its 
sound. 

Our blank verse possesses great advantages, and is indeed 
a noble, bold, and disencumbered species of versification. The 
principal defect in rhyme, is the full close which it forces upon 

* In the Italian heroic verse, employed l>y Tasso in his Gierusaleinnie, and 
Ariosto in his Orlando, the pauses are of the same varied natuic with those 
which I have shown to helonj? to Enghgli versification, and fall alter the same 
four syllables in the line. Marmontel, m his Poctique Fiancoise, vol. i. p. 209, 
takes notice, that thi^ construction of verse is common to tlic Italians aivl the 
English; and defends the uniformity of the French caisuial pause uiiion>this 
ground, tj^at the alternation of masculine and feminine ihynies, fiirmshcs suffi- 
cient vaiiety to the Frcilcli poetry ; whereas the change of moveiiiciit, occsAioncd 
hy the four dittci‘ent pausiss in English and Italian verse, j^rodaces, according to 
him, too great diveisity. On the head of pauses in English vefsificdlion, see the 
Elements of Cnticisin, chap, xviit. sect. 4. 
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the ear, at tlic end of every couplet. Blank verse is freed from 
this ; and allows the lines to run into each other witfe as great 
liberty as llie Latin hexameter permits, perhajis with greater. 
Hence it is particularly suited to subjects of dignity and force, 
which demabd more free and manly numbers than rhyme. The 
constraint and strict regularity of rhyme, are unfavourable to 
the sublime, or to the highly pathetic strain. An epic poem, or 
a Iragedy, would be fettered and degraded by it. It is best 
adapted to compositions of a temperate strain, where no particu- 
lar vtliemence is required in the sentiments, nor great sublimity 
in tUe style ; Such as pastorals, elegies, epistles, satires, &c. 
To these it communicates that degree of elevation winch is 
proper for them ; and without any other assistance sufficiently 
distinguishes the style from prose. lie who should write such 
poems in blank verse, would render his work liarsli and un- 
pleasing. In order to support a poetical style, iic would be 
oblig( d to affect a jiomp of language, unsuitable to the subject. 

Thougli I join in opinion with those, who think that rh5mie 
finds its proper place in the middle, but not m the higher 
regions of poetry, I can by no means join in the invectives 
which some have poured out against it, as if it were a mere bar- 
barous jingling of sounds, fit only for children, and owing to 
nothing but the corruption of taste in the monkish ages. Rhyme 
might indeed be barbarous in Latin or Greek verse, because 
Ihf'se languages, by the sonorousness of their words, by their 
lit^erly of transposition and inversion, by their fixed quantities 
and musical pronunciation, could carry on tlie melody of verse 
without its aid. But it jdoes not follow, tliat therefore it must be 
barbarous in the English language, whifc.li is destitute of these 
advantages. Every language has powers and graces, and music 
peculiar to itself; and what is becoming in one, W'ould be ridicu- 
lous in another. Rhyme was barbarous in Latin ; and an at- 
tempt to construct English verses after the form of hexameters, 
and pentameters, and sapphics, is as barbarous among ns. It is 
not true, that rhyme is merely a monkish invention. On the 
contrary, it has obtained under different forms, in the versifica- 
tion of most known nations. It is found in the ancient poetry of 
the gorthern nations of Europe ; it is said to be found among the 
Arab.% tho Persians, tlie Indians, and the Americans. This 
.sliow;,s that there is something in the return of similar sounds, 
which is grateful to the ears of most part of mankind. And if 
any one, aftey reading Mr. Pope’s Rape of the Lock or Eloisa 
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to Abelard, sliall not admit our rhyme, with all its varieties of 
pauses, to carry both elegance, and sweetness of souiul, his ear 
must be pronounced to be of a very peculiar kind. 

• The present form of our Englisli heroic rhyme in couplets, 
is a mojiern Tipecies of versification. The measure generally 
•used in the days of Queen Elizabeth, King Janies, and King 
Charles I., was the stanza of eight lines, such as Spenser em- 
ploys, borrowed from tlie Italian ; a measure very constrained 
and artificial. Waller was tbe first who brought couplets ujiir' 
vogue ; and Drydeii afterwards established the usage. Waller 
first smoothed our verse ; Dry den iierfected V:. Mr. Pope's 
versification has a peculiar character. It is floAving and snioolh 
in the highest degree ; far more laboured and correct than 
that of any who Avent before him. lie introduced one con- 
siderable change into heoric verse, by totally throAving aside 
the triplets, or three lines rhyming together, iu whicJi Mr. 
Dryden abounded. Dryden’s versification, however, has very 
great merit ; and, like all his productions, lias much spiril, 
mixed wilh carelessness. If not so sniootli and correct as 
Pope’s, It is however more A^t^ricd and easy. He subjects 
himself less to the rule of closing the sense with tlie coup- 
let : and frequently takes the liberty of making his couplets 
run into one another, with somewhat of the freedom of blank 
verse. 


LECTURE XXXIX. 

PASTOR POETRY— LYRIC POETRY. 

In the last lecture, I gave an account of the rise and 
progress of poetry, and made some observations on the- na- 
ture of English versification. I now proceed to treat of the 
chief kinds of Poetical Composition ; and of the critical rules that 
relate to them. I shall follow that order which is most simple 
and natural ; beginning with the lesser forms of poetry, and 
ascending from them to the epic and dramatic, as the most 
dignified. This lecture shall be employed on Pastoral and Lyric 
Poetry. * • ' 

Though I begin ^with the consideration of Pastoral Po^ry, 
it is not because I consider it as one of the earliest forms of 
puetical composition. On the contrary, I am of ojnnion that it 
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was not cultivated as a dislinct species, or subject of writinji:, 
until society had advanced in refinement. Most authors have 
indeed indulged the fancy, that because the life which mankind 
first led was rural, therefore their first poetry was pastoral, or 
employed in the celebration of rural scenes and objects* I make 
no doubt, that it would borrow many of its images and allusions 
from those natural objects, with which men were best acquainted ; 
but I am persuaded that the calm and tranquil scenes of rural 
fejicity were not, by any means, the first objects which inspired 
that strain of composition which we now call poetry. It was 
inspired, in the, first periods of every nation, by events and ob- 
jects which roused men’s passions ; or, at least, aw^akened their 
wonder and admiration. The actions of their gods and heroes, 
their own exploits in war, the successes or misfortunes of their 
countrymen and friends, furnished the first themes to the bards 
of every country. What was of a pastoral kind in their coinpo* 
sitions, was incidental only. They did not tliiiik of choosing for 
their theme, the tranquillity and the jdeasurcs of the co’bntrj, as 
long as these were daily and familiar objects to them. It w as not 
till men had begun to be assemWed in great cities, after the dis- 
tinctions of rank and station were formed, and the bustle of 
courts and large societies was known, that pastoral poetry as- 
sumed its present form. Men tlien began to look back upon the 
njore simple and innocent life, which their forefathers led, or 
which, at least, they fancied them to have led : they looked back 
uoon it with pleasure ; and in those rural scenes, and pastoral 
occupations, iinagiiiing a degree of felicity to take place, su- 
perior to what they now enjoyed, conceived the idea of 
celebrating it in poetr^. It was in the court of King Ptolemy 
that Theocritus wrote the first pastorals ’with which we are ac- 
quainted ; and, in the court of Augustus, be was imitated by 
Virgil. 

But whatever may have been the origin of pastoral poetry, 
it is, undoubtedly, a natural, and very agreeable form of poeti- 
cal c mipositiori. Itrecals to our imagination, those gay scenes, 
and pleasing views of nature, which commonly are the delight of 
our childhood and youth ; and to which, in more advanced years, 
the greatest part of men recur'with pleasure. It exhibits to us 
a life, with which we are accustomed to associate the ideas of 
peace, of leisure, and of innocence ; and, therefore, w^e readily 
set <>pen our heart to such representations promise *o banish 
from our thoughts the cares of tlie world,* and to transport us 
into calm Elysian regions. At the same time, no subject seems 
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to be more favourable to poetry. Amidst rural objects, nature 
presents, on all hands, the finest field for description ; and no- 
thing appears to flow more, of its own accord, into poetical 
numbers, thaii rivers and mountains, meadows and hills, flocks 
and trees^ and shepherds void of care. Hence, tips species of 
poetry has, at all times, allured many readers, and excited 
many writers. But, notwithstanding the advantages it possesses, 
it will appear, from what I have further to observe upon it, that 
there is hardly any species of poetry which is msre difliculW'o 
be carried to perfection, or in which fewer writers have ex- 
celled. • 

Pastoral life may be considered in three different views ; 
either such as it now actually is ; when tlie slate of shepherds is 
reduced to be '♦ mean, servile, and laborious state ; when their 
employments aie become disagreeable, and their ideas gross and 
iow : or such as we may suppose it once to have been, in the 
more early and simple ages, when it was a life of case and abun- 
dance ; when the weallli of men consisted chiefly in flocks and 
herds, and the shepherd, though unrefined in jiis manners, was 
respectable in his state: or, la!stly, such as it never was, and 
never can in reality be, when, to the case, innocence, and sim- 
plicity of the ejtifly ages, we attempt to add the polished taste, 
and cultivated manners, of modern times. Of these three states, 
the first is too gross and mcau, the last too refined and unnatural, 
to be made the ground-work of pastoral poetry. Either of these 
extremes is a rock upon which the poet will split, if he approach 
loo near it. We shall be disgusted if he give us lo^ much 
of the servile employments and low ideas of actual peasants, as 
Theocritus is censured for having someli^ncs done ; and if, like 
some of the French amf Italian writers of pastorals, he makes his 
shepherds discourse as if they were courtiers and scholars, he 
then retains tlie name only, but wants the spirit of pastoral 
poetry. 

He must, therefore, keep in the middle station between tliesc. 
He must form to himself the idea of a rural slate, such as in cer- 
tain periods of society may have actually taken place, where 
there was ease, equality, and innocence ; where shepherds ^ are 
gay and agreeable, without being learned or refined ; and plain 
and artless, without being gross and wretched. The great diann 
of pastoral poetry arises from the view which it exhibits of the 
tranquillity and happiness of a rural life* This pleasing illusion, 
therefore, the poet must carefully maintain. He*niust display 
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to us, all iliat is agreeable in that state, but hide wliatever is 
displeasing.^^ Let him paint its simplicity and innocence to the 
full ; but cover its rudeness and misery. Distresses, indeed, and 
anxieties, lie may attribute to it ; for it would be perfectly un- 
natural to suppose any condition of human life to be without 
them ; but they must be of such a nature, as not to shock the 
fancy with any tiling peculiarly disgusting in the pastoral life. 
The shepherd may well be afflicted for the displeasure of his 
Kustress, or for the loss of a favourite lamb. It is a sufficient 
recoiMucnddtion of any state, to have only sucli evils as these to 
deplore. In short, it is the pastoral life somewhat embellished 
and beautified, at least seen on its fairest side only, that the 
poet ought to present to us. But let him lake care, that, ui 
embellishing nature, lie do not {iltogethcr disguise her ; or 
pretend to join witli rural simplicity and liappiness, such im- 
provements as are unnatural and foreign to it. If it bo not 
exactly real life which he presents to us, it must, lio\vever. be 
somewJiat that resembles it. This, in my opinion, is the ge- 
neral idea of pastoral poetry. But, in order to examine it more 
particularly, let us consider, first, the scenery; next, tlic’^cliarac- 
ters ; and lastly, the subjects and actions wlif^i this sort of 
composition should exhibit. * 

As to the scene, it is clear that it must always be laid inihe 
i’Oi'ntry, and much of the poet's merit depends on describing it 
beautifully. Virgil is, in this respect, excelled by Theocritus, 

• In the followiii" heaiiUrul lines of the first tclofjiio, Viijjfil has, in the tnie 
spirit of a pastoral poet, hion^ht together as a^ieeable an assemblage of images of 
rural pleasures as can any wheie befoiiml: 

Fortunate sevlex ! hic, intei flumina tiota 
Et fontes saeios, fiigiis captabis opacum. 
lIiiiL tibi, cpiie semper viciuo ab limite sepcs, 

Hyblseis apibus Uorem depa&ta salicti, 

S'iCpe levi eoinnum buadebit inire busurro, 

Hinc alta sub nipc canet fiondator ad auras ; 

Nec tamen interea raucac, lua cm a, pahiinbes, 

Nec geineic aeiia cessabit turtur ab uluio. — v. 52. 

Happy old man ’ here, mid th’ accustom'd streams 
And sacred springs, you'll shun the scorching beams; 

While from yon willow leiice, thy pasture's bound, 

The bees that suck theit- flowery stores around 
Shall sweetly muiglc, with the whispering boughs., 

Their lulling murmurs, and invite repose, ‘ 

While irom steep rocks the pruncr's song is hcaid ; 

Nor the soft cooing dove, thy fav'rite birej, 

Meanwhile shall cease to brcatlie her nieking sti^ain 
Ntir turtles from th' aeriftl elms to plain."— Wartov. 
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whose descriptions of natural beauties are ‘richer^ and more 
picturesque than those of the other,* In every pastoral^ a 
scene, or rural prospect, should be distinctly drawn, and set be- 
fore us. It is not enough, that we have those unmeaning groups 
of violets and roses, of birds, and brooks, and bree«es, which our 
common pastoral-mongers throw together, and which are per- 
petually recurring upon us without variation. A good poet 
ought to give us such a landscape, as a paintei^could copy after. 
His objects must be particularized ; the streapa, tlie rock, or<he 
tree, must each of them stand forth, so as to make a figure in the 
imagination, and to give us a pleasing concept on of the place 
where we are. A single object, happily introduced, will some- 
times distinguish and characterize a whole scene ; such as the, 
antique rustic sepulchre, a very beautiful object in a landscape ; 


• Wha* rnral scrnei y, for instance, can be painted in more lively colours than 
the folK>\viUf|f desciiption exhibits? 

IF r# €a0§/a/f 

^ASi/ixg ixk/vOtjjusff 

r» yt9T/4(xrotcri yiyMrtf otapM 0 if/» 
noid||ir aju/uik xcxr^ ttpaThf Bouovrt 

Aiyc;^o« utti? ma rt* to S* tyy60ttf itpQ9 viuip 
Nt//4>ea» c| d'vTpoio xiKxpvffZ»v» 

To) n 9roTi p-xitppug lpoBoijj.ytertv aidoeXidWfp 
TiTTiyiff >waA.ayfu»'Tfiff irovv, & 8’ o\o\uyd.'* 

TijX^dfv iv xffuxn^ort €iruiv rpu^tffxty anxi/Ooug, 

'^AmBov x6pvhi xai axavdiScf, tffTfva rpiryujv' 
nwTuvTo |ouOal TTFpl iTiSaxx; /Ae\i(r<rai. | 

no^T* utffSfv dtptog fA^a wirdi 8’ orr^png, 

fity ir»p froa’a‘\ Trap) TrKtvp^tn Be /AaKa 
Aoyf/iAtU'f aju/uty cxvX<v8fro* ro) B* fXfy^uura 

*'Op7raxtf Spafio^ifo'f xorraBptOovrtg §pu<rBe. -TiIEOCRiT. Idyll. Vii. 135? 

— -* * on soft beds recline 

Of lentisk, and youn^ branches of the vine ; 

Poplars and elms above, their foliage spread, 

Lent a cool shade, and vrav’d the breezy head ; 

Below, a stream, from the nymph’s sacred cave. 

In free meandei-s led its murm’ring wave : 

In the warm sunbeams, verdant shades among. 

Shrill grasshoppers renew’d their plaintive song; 

At distance far, conceal’d in shades alone. 

Sweet Philomela poured l«r tuneful moan. 

The lark, the goldfinch, warbled lays of Imc, 

And, s^reetty pensive, coo’d the turtle dove : 

While honey-bees, for ever on the wing, 

Hnmm’d round the flowers, or sipp’d the silver spring; 

The rich^ripe season,^ gratified tlie sense ^ 
l^th ^ttmnMsr’s sweets, ai|d> autumn’s redolence.. 

Apples and pears lay strew’d in heaps around, 

And the plum’s loaded branches kiss’d the gronnd.’^—FAWJuis, 

. 2 M 
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which, Virgil has set before us. and ithich he has taken from 
Theocritus : 

Hinc adeo media est nobts via ; jamqtie sepulcrum 

Incipit apparere Bianoris : liic ubi dejisas 

AgKcolai stringiuit froiides * Eel. ix. 59. 

Not only in professed descriptions of the scenery^ but in the 
frequent allusioiif to natural objects^ which occui% of course^ in 
^)8^§torals, thcr poet must, above all things, study variety. He 
must diversify his face of nature, by presenting to us new 
images • or otlurwise, he will soon become insipid with those 
known topics of description, which were original, it is true, in 
tlie first poets, who copied them from nature, but which are now 
worn threadbare by incessant imitation. It is also incumbent 
on him, to suit the scenery to the subject of the pastoral ; and, 
according as it is of a gay or a melancholy kind, to exliibit 
natore under such forms as may correspond with the emotions 
A sentiments which he describes. Thus Virgil, in his second 
Eclogue, which contains the lamentation of a despairing 
lover, gives, with propriety,' a gloomy appearance lo the 
scene : 


Tantinn Inter densas, iimbrosa cucuinina, fagos, 

^ Assidue veniebat ; ibi baec incondtta Roliis 
Montibiis et silvis studio jactabatiuani.t-^v. 3. 

With regard to the characters, or persons, which are proper 
to be introduce^ into pastorals, it is not enough that they be 
persons residing in the country. The adventures, or the 
discourses of courtiers or citizens, in the country, are not what 
we look for in such /'writings ; we exjysct to be entertained 
by shepherds, or person^ wholly engaged in rural occupations : 
whose innocence and freedom from the cares of the world may, 
in our imagination, form an agreeable contrast with the 
manners and characters of those who are engaged in the bustle 
of life. ^ 

One of the principal difficulties which here occurs has been 
already hinted ; that of keeping the exact medium between too 


« <* Tij, Aur mid jouraey are we come, 

j^iiee.tbc top of old Bmnoi’N tomb ; 

Hti-e, Mails, where the swains thick brandies prune. 

And strew their leaves, our voices let us tiine/'^WARTOH. 
Mid shades of thickest beech he pin^d alon^, * 

To the wild woods and mountains made his moan f 
Siilfday by day, in incdierent strains, ,, 

^Twas aU he could, dcspaklog told his pains.’'— WaU? on. 
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much rusticity on the one hand, and too much refinement on the 
other. The shepherd, assuredly, must be plain and unaffected 
in his manner .of thinking, on all subjects. An ammble sim- 
plicity must be the groundwork of his charadter. At the same 
■ time there is no necessity for his being dull and insipid. He may 
have good sense and reflection ; he may have sprightlines!; and 
vivacity ; he may have very tender and delicate feelings ; since 
these are, more or less, the portion of men in al] ranks of 
and since, undoubtedly, there was much genius in the world, before 
there were learning, or arts to refine it. But then he must not 
subtilize ; he must not deal in general reflections Und abstract 
reasoning ; and still less in the points and* conceits of an affect* 
ed gallantry, which surely belong not to his character and situa- 
tion, Some of these conceits are the chief blemishes of the 
Italian pastorals, which are otherwise beautiful. When Aminta 
in Tasso, is disentangling his mistress’s hair from the tree to 
which a savage had bound it, he is represented as saying, 
* Cruel tree ! how couldst thou injure that lovely hair which did 
thee so much honour ? thy ruggt^d trunk was not worthy of such 
lo\^ely knots. What advantage have the servants of love, if 
those precious chains are common -to them, and to the trees 
^ Such strained sentiments %s these ill befit the v;oods. Rural 
personages are supposed t(^ speak the language of plain sense, 

^ and natural feelings. When they describe, or relate, they do it 
with simplicity, and naturally allude to rural circumstances ; as 
in those beautiful lines of one of VirgiPs eclogues : 


•><^pibus in nostiis parvam te ruscida mala 
(Duk Pifo vefter pram) vidi cum mat.c legentpm : 

Alter ab iindecimu turn me jam ceperat anniift. 

Jam fi allies poteram a terra contingere ramo8. 

Ut vidi, lit peril, ut me mains abstulit error.f— viii. S7. 

* Gia di nodi si bel non era despno 
Cost rovido tronco ; or che vanta^etio 
Hanno i aervi d'amor, se lor commune 
E’eon le piante il pretioso laeclo ? 

Pianta crudel ! potesti quel bel crlne 

Ofifendcr tu. ch’a te seo tanto onore 7— Atto iii. sc. i. 

** Once with yout pother to our fields yon 
For de^y apples ; thence I date my flame 
Tlie choicest fruit 1 minted to your view ; 

^ Though yo6ng, my raptured soul was fix’d on you; 

. The boiifilis 1 just could reach with little aims ; 

Bht^hen, wen then, could led tliy powerful clmima. 

Oh ! how I gax’d, in pleasing transport tost ! • 

How glow’d my hesgt in sweet delusion lostl”— W artoi 
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In anotljier passage, lie makes a sheperdess throw an apple 
at her lover : 

Turn ad salices, at se aiipit ante videri/— iii, G5. 

This is naive^ as the French express it, and perfectly suited to 
pastoral manners. Mr. Pope wanted to imitate Ihis passage, 
and, as he thought, to improve upon it. He does it thus : 

Thtf sprightly Sylvia trips along the green, 

She I'untt, but hopes she does not run unseen ; 

Whsle^ a kind glance at her pursuer fllcb, 

How much at variance arc her feet and eyes ! 

This falls far short of Virgil ; the natural and pleasing sim- 
plicity of tlie description is destroyed, by tlie quaint and affect- 
ed turn in the last line : ** How much at variance are her feet 
and eyes I” 

> Supposing the poet to have formed correct ideas concerning 
his pastoral characters and personages ; the next inquiry is, 
about what is he to employ them 7 and what are to be the sub- 
jects of his eclogues ? For it is not enough that he gives us 
shepherds discoursing together. Every good ^em, of every 
kind, ought to have a subject which should, in some way, 
interest us. Now here, I apprehAid, lies the chief dilBculty of 
pastoral writing. The active scenes of country life either are, 
or to most describers appear to be, too barren of incidents. The * 
state of a shepherd, or a person occupied in rural employments 
only, is exposed to few of those accidents and revolutions 
which render his situation interesting, or produce curiosity 
or surprise. The tenor) of his life is uniform. His ambition 
is conceived to be without policy, and^is love without in- 
trigue. Hence it is, that, of all poems, the most meagre com* 
monly in the subject, and the least diversified in the strain, is 
the pdhtoral. 

From . the first lines, we can, generally, guess at all that is 
to fqllow. It is either a shepherd who sits down solitary by a 
brook, to lament the absence or cruelty of his mistress, and to 
tell -us how the trees wither, and the flowers droop, now that 
she is gone; Cir,^s'have two sheph^^rds who challenge • one 

another to sing', rehearsing alternate verses, «which have little 

* 

‘ *' My Philht me with pelted apples plies ; 

Then, trippiPK to the wood, the wantouchi^s, 

And wishes to be seen before sbe flies.”— Davoiv, 
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either of meaning or subject^ till ihe judge rewards oiife with a 
studded crooks and another with a be^echen bowl. * To the fre- 
quent repetition of common-place topics, of this sort, which 
have been thrummed over by all eclogue-writers since the days 
of Theocritus and Virgil, is owing much of that insipidity which 
* prevails in pastoral compositions. ‘ 

I much question, however, whether this insipidity be not 
owing to the fault of the poets, and to their barren and slavish 
imitation of the ancient pastoral topics, rather tlian to the cpn- 
fined nature of the subject. For why may not pastoral poetry 
take a wider range? Human nature, and human passions, are 
much the same in every rank of life ; and wherever these pas- 
sions operate on objects that are within the rural sphere, tliere 
maybe a proper subject for pastoral. One would indeed choose 
to remove from this sort of composition the operations of violent 
and direful passions, and to present such only as are consistent 
with innocence, simplicity, and virtue. But under tliis limitation, 
there will still be abundant scope for a careful observer of na- 
ture tc exert his genius. The various adventures which give 
occasion to those engaged in ccamtry life to display their dispo- 
sition and tebi{>er ; the scenes of domestic felicity or disquiet ; 
the attachment of friends and of brothers ; the rivalsbip and 
competitions of lovers ; the ifhexjiected successes or misfortunes 
of families, might give occq^ion to many a pleasing and tender 
li^incident j and were more of the narrative and sentimental ititer- 
inixed with the descriptive in this kind of poetry, it would be- 
come much more interesting than it now generally is, to the bulk 
of readers."^ 

The two great fathers of pastoral pcietry are, Theocritus and 
Virgil. Theocritus was a Sicilian ; and as be has. laid the 
scene of his eclogues in his oWn country, Sicily became ever 
afterwards a sort of consecrated ground for pastoral poetry. 
His Idyllia, as he has entitled them, are not all of equal merit ; 
nor indeed are they all pastorals ; but some of them poems of 
a quite different nature. In such, however, as are properly 
pastorals, there are many* and great beauties. is di^^tin- 
guished for the * simplicity of his sentiments ; for the ^reat 
sw^eetness and harmony of his numbers, "^ftdjor the richness 6f 
his Scenery and description. He is the origin"a1>of which Virgil 

I* * 

* Th%«hlmc observations on tbe barrenness of the common ecloe;u§s were 
written before any trsg^islation from the German had made acquainted in this 
vountry with Gesner'fc Idylls, in which the ideas that had occ^irred to me for the 
iiupi ovoment of pastoral poetry, are fuUy realised. 
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is imitfitor. For most of Virgil’s highost beauties in his 
eclogues are copied from*Theocritns; in many places he has 
done nothing more than translate hbn. He mast be allowed, 
however, to have imitated him with great jud^ent, and' in 
some respects, to have improved upon liim. For - Theocritus, it 
cannot be denied, descends sometimes into ideas that are gross 
and mean, and makes his shepherds abusive and immodest; 
whereas Virgil is free from offensive rusticity, and at the same 
’ time preserves the character of pastoral simplicity. The same 
distinction obtains between Theocritus and Virgil, as between 
many other of 6ie Greek and Roman writers. The Greek led 
the way, followed nature more closely, and showed more original 
genios. The Roman discovered more of the polish and correct- 
ness of art. We have a few remains of other two Greek poets 
in the pastoral style, Moschus and Bion; whicli have very con- 
siderable merit ; and if they want the simplicity of Theocritus, 
excel him in tenderness and delicacy. 

The modern writers of pastorals have, generally, contented 
themselves with cojiying, or imitating, the descriptions and sen- 
timents of the ancient poets. ''Sannazarius, indeed, a famous 
Latin poet, in the age of Leo X. attempted a bold innovation. 
He composed piscatory eclogues; changing the scene from 
woods to tho sea, and from the liih of shepherds to that of 
hi-hcrmen. But the innovation wan so unhappy, that he has 
gained no followers. For the life of fishermen is, obviously,^ 
much more hard and toilsome tlmn that of sheplicrds, and pre- 
sents to the fancy .much - less agreeable images. Flocks, and 
trees, and flowers, are^ objects of greater beauty, and inoro 
generally relished by m^n, than fishes and marine productions. 
Of all the modems, M. Gesner, a poet of Switzerland, has been 
the most successful in his pastoral compositions. He has intro- 
duced into his Idylls (as he entitles them) many new ideas. His 
rural scenery is often striking, and his descriptions are .lively. 
He presents pastoral life to us, with all the embellishments of 
which it susceptible ; but without any excess of refinement. 
What forms the chief merit of this poet, is, that he writes to tlie 
heart ; and has enriched the subjects of his Idylls with incidents 
which give rise tpj'fmch tender sentiment. Scenes of domestic 
felicitj? are beSSifully painted. The mutual 'aff(^ct^on of hus- 
bands and wives, of parents and children, of brothcr^,and sis- 
ters,*' as well ^ as of lovers, are displayed in a jpleasing and 
touching manner. From not understanding the language in 
which M. Gesner writes, 1 can be no judge of the poetry of his 
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sf^le : but; in the aubject and conduct of his pastorals^ he ap* 
pears to ^ne to have outdone all tlie moderns. 

Neitlier Mr. Pope’s nor Mr. Philips’s pastorals do any great 
honour to thB English poetry. Mr. Pope’s were composed in 
his youtli ; which may be an apology for other faults, but cannot 
well excuse the barrenness that appears in them. They are 
written fai remarkably smooth and flowing numbers : and this is 
their chief merit ; for there is scarcely any thought in tliem 
which can be called his own ; scarcely any dejicription, or anj*^ 
image of nature, which has the marks of being original, or copied 
from nature herself ; but a repetition of the common images that 
are to be found in Virgil, and in all poets who write of rural 
tlicmes. Philips attempted to be more simple and natural than 
Pope ; but he wanted genius to support his attempt, or to^write 
agreeably. He, too^^ runs on the common and beaten topics ; 
and endeavouring to be simple, be becomes flat and insipid. 
There was no small competition between these two authors, at 
the time when their pastorals were published. In some papers 
of tlie Guardian, great partiality was shown to Philii^s, and 
high praise bestowed upon diim. Mr. Pope, resenting this 
preference, under a feigned name, procured a paj^er to be in- 
serted in the Guardian, wherein he seemingly carries on the plan 
of extolling Philips : but in reality satirizes him most severely, 
with ironical praises; ati^, in an artful covered manner, ’gives 
the palm to himself.^ About the same time, Mr. Gay published 
bis Shepherd’s Week, in six pastorals, which are designed to 
ridicule that sort of simplicity which Philips and his partisans 
extolled, and are, indeed, an ingenious burlesque of pastoral 
writing, when it rises no higher than the manners of modern 
clowns and rustics. Mr, Shenstone’s Pastoral Ballad, in four 
parts, may justly be reckoned, 1 think, one of the most elegant 
poems of this kind, whicli we have in English. 

I have not yet mentioned one form in which pastoral writing 
has appeared in latter ages, that is, when extended into a play, 
04* regular drama, where plot, characters, and mssions, are 
joined with the simplicity and innocence of rural, mftners. This 
is the chief improve^nent which toe moderns have made ^n tois 
species of composition ; and of this we have two Italian 

pieces which are much celebrated, Guarinrs Pastor Ficlo, and 
’ rasso|ij^minta. Both of toese possess great beautiei^ and, are 
entitled to^ theofeputation they have gained. To toe liftter th^^ 
preference seems* due, as being less intricate to the plot and 


• Sec ^?«srcliait. No, 40. 
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(Muulapl, less strained and affected in the sentiments } and 
though not wholly "l^ee from Italian refinement (of which 1 
already gave one instance, the worst, indeed, that occurs in all 
the poem,) it is, on the whole, a performance %f high merit. 
The, strain of the poetry is gentle and pleasing; and thoTtalian 
language coniributes to add much of that softness, which is 
peculiarly suited to pastoral.^ 

* It may be proper to take notice here, that the charp-e against Tasso for his 
poinl: and conceits, has sometimes** been carried too far. Mr. Addison, for 
instant e, lo afpiper of the Guardian, censuring his Aminta, gives this example, 
^'Tliat feyivia enters Udorned with a garland of flowers, and after viewing herself 
in a fountain, bieaks out in a speech to the flowers on her head, and tells them 
that she did not wear them to adorn herself, but to make them ashamed.^' 
“ Whoever can bear thi;,*’ he adds, may be assured, that he has no taste for 
pastojal.'* Guard. No. 38. But Tasso's Sylvia, in truth, makes no such ridi- 
culous figure, and we are obliged to suspect that Mr^ Addison had not read the 
Aminta. Daphne, a companion of Sylvia, appears in conversation with Thyrsis, 
the confidant of Aminta, Sylvia’s lover, and m order to show him, that Sylvia 
was not so simple, or insensible to her own charms, as she aflected to be* 
gives him this instance ; that she had caught her one day adjusting her dress 
by a fountain, and applying now one flower, and now another, to her neck ; and 
after comparing tUcir colours with her own, she broke into a smile, as if she 
had seemed to say, I will wear you, not/or my ornaments, but to show how 
much you yield to me ; and wdien caught thus admiring herself, she threw 

away her flowers, and hlitslied for shame. ^I'his description of tlie vanity 

of a rural coquette, is no more than what is natural, and very diflcicnt fiom 
what the author of the Guardian represents it. 

This censure on Tasso was not originally Mr. Addison's. Bouhours, in his 
JU-yrtHe de bien penser dans les Ouvrages <f Espip^ appeals to have been the flrst 
wht gave this misrepresentation of Syivla*s spccoli, and founded a criticism on 
it. Fotitcnelie, in his Discourse oil Pa<«toiai Poetry, followed him in this criti- 
cisrn. Mr. Addison, or whoever was the author ot tliat paper in the Guardian, 
copied fiom them both. Mr. Waiton, in the piefatory discourse to his transla- 
tioi. of Virgil’s Eclogues, repeats the observation. Silvia’s speech to the flower 
with which she was adorned, Ls always quoted as u llagiant instance of the 
false taste of the Italian pdets. \y hereas, Tasso gives us jio such speech of Sylvia’s, 
but only informs us of wliat her; companion supposed her to be thinking, or say- 
ing to herself, when ^he was privately adinh ing her own beauty. After charging so 
many eminent critics, for having fallen into this strange inaccuracy, from copying 
one another, without looking into the author whom they censure, it is necessary 
for me to.insert the passage which has occasioned this remark. Daphne speaks 
thus to Tliyrsis: 

Hora per dirti il ver, non mi lesolvo 
$i Silvia e senipliretta, come pare 
A l4||lmole, a gU atti. ifier vidi un segno 
Che me nc mette in dubbio. lo la trovai 
La presso la cittade in qiiei gray prati, | 

Ove fra stagni un Uoletta, 

Sovra essa n£.'.dgo limpido e tranquilio, 

Tutta penoente in atto, che parea 
Vagheggiar fe medesma, e’nsicme insieme 
|Childrr ConsigHo d I’acqiie, in quae tnaniera 
Dispor do^csse in sii la fronte i crini, 

E sovra iesuii il vrlo, e sovra'l velo 
I fior, chi' tenea in gr mho ; Apesso f pesso 
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I mu|t not omit the mention of another ps^oral drama, which 
will bear being brought into comparison wiln any composition 
of lips kind, in any language; that is, Allan Ramsay’s Gentle 
Shepherd. It is a great disadvantage to this beautiful poem, 
that it is urritten in the old rustic dialect of Scotland^ which, in 
a short time, will probably be entirely obsolete, and not intelli- 
*giW® y it is a further disadvantage, that it is so entirely 
formed on the rural manners of Scotland, that none but a native 
of that country can thoroughly understand or relish it. Bijjt, 
though subject to these local disadvantages, which confine its 
reputafion within narrow limits, it is full of so mifch natural de- 
scription, and tender sentiriicnt, as would do honour to any 
poet The characters are well drawn, the incidents affecting ; 
4he scenery and manners lively and just. It affords a strong 
proof, both of the power which nature and simplicity possess^ 
to reach the heart in every sort of writing ; and of the variety 
of pleasing characters and subjects, with which pastoral poetry, 
when properly managed, is capable of being enlivened, 

I proceed next to treat of Lyric Poetry, or the Ode ; a ^ 
species of poetical composition A Jiich possesses much dignity, 
and in which many wTiters have#distinguished themselves, in 
every age. Its peculiar character is, that it is intended to be 
sung, or accompanied w'ith music. Us designation implies this. 
Ode is, in Greek, the same with song or hymn ; and lyric poetry 
"imports, that the verses are accompanied with a lyre, or musical 
instrument. This distinction was not, at first, peculiar to any 
one species of poetry, l^or, as I observed in the last lecture, 
Tiiiisic and poetry were coeval, and were, originally, always 
joined together. But* after their separation look place, after 
bards had begun to make verse compositions, which were to bo 
recited or read, not to be sung, such poems as were designed to 

Ilor prendeva un ligiistro hor ana rosa, 

£ Taccostava al bel candido collo, 

A Ic guancie vermiglie, e de colort 
Fea paragone ; e poi, iicoine lieta 
Dc la vittoiia, lampcggiava no riso 
Che parea die diccsse : io par vi vinco ; 

Ni potto voi per ornamento mlq, 

Ma porto voi sol per veigogna vostra, 

Ferdie siveggla quanto mi cedete 7 
Ma mentre ella s’ornava, e vagheggiava 
Ul^^i gU ocelli a caso, e si fn accoita 
cITio di la in*d-a accorta, e vergognando, 

Rizzof^*tostQ, S i/ior lastd cadere ; ^ 

In tanto io pm rldea del suo rossoic, 

F.Ua piu s’aijossia del riso mio.— Aminhii AH*> ii, sc ji 
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, ' In the ode^ therefore, poetry retains its first and most anoisnt 
form ; that form, under Avbich the original bards poured forth 
their enthusiastic strains, praised their gods and their heroes, 
celebrated their victories, and lamented their mii^fortunes. It is 
from this circumstance, of the ode’s being supposed to retain its 
original union with music, that we are to deduce the proper idSa, 
apd the peculiar qualities of this kind of poetry. It is not dis- 
tinguished from other kinds, by the subjects on which it is em- 
ployed; for Uiese may be extremely various. I ktftiw no 
■ distinction of subject that belongs to it, except that other poems 
ar^ often employed in the recital of actions, whereas sentiments, 

' of one kind or other, form, almost always, the subject of the ode. 
©ut it is chiefly the spirit, the manner of its execution, that 
marks and characterises it. Music and song naturally add to the 
warmth of poetry. They tend to transport, in a higher degree, 
both the person who sings, and the persons who hear. They 
justify, therefore, a bolder and more passionate strain, than can 
be supported in simple recitation. On this is formed the pecu- 
liar character of the ode. 5ence, the enthusiasm that belongs 
to it,' and the liberties it is allowed to take, beyond any other 
species of poetry. Hence, that neglect of regularity, those di- 
gressions, and tliat disorder, whiciii it is supposed to admit ; and 
which, indeed, most lyric poets have not failed sufiiciently to ex-« 
emplify in their practice. 

The efiects of music upon the mind are chiefly two ; to raise it 
above its ordinary state, and fill it with high enthusiastic emotions ; 
or to soothe, and melt it into the gentle pleasurable feelings. 
Hence the ode may eitfaer aspire to, the 'former .character of the 
sublime and noble, or it may descend to the latter, of the plea- 
sant and the gay ; and between these there is, also, a middle 
region, of the mild and temperate emotions, which the ode may 
often occupy to advantage. 

All odes may be comprised under four denomioations. First, 
sacred Sdes ; hymns addressed to God, or composed on reli- 
gious subjects. Of this nature ,are the Psalms of David, which 
exhibit to us ihis^pucies of lyHc poetry in its highest degree of 
perfectimi. e Secondly, heroic odes, which are employed in the 
prall&e of heroes, and in the celebration, of martial exploits and 
great actions. Of tliis kind are all Pindar’s odes’rand some 
few of Horc^e’s. These two kinds ought to havtSUublimity and 
elevation, for their i-eiguing character. Thirdly, moral and phi- 
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to^ophioal ode$j where \he sentiments are chiefly in^ired by 
virtue^ friendship^ and humanity. Of this \ind are many of 
Horaoe^s odes^ and several of our best modern lyric productions ; 
and here the ode possesses that middle region^ which, as I ob- 
served, it*sometimes occupies* Fourthly, festive and amorous 
odes, calculated merely for pleasure and amusement. Of this 
nature, are all Anacreon’s ; some of Horace’s ; and a great 
number of songs and modern productions, tl^at claim to be of the 
lyric species. The reigning character of t£ese, ought to be ele- 
gance, smoothness, and gaiety. ^ 

Ode of the chief difficulties in composing odes, arises from 
that enthusiasm vvhic]][ is understood to be a characteristic of 
lyric poetry. A professed ode, even of tlie moral kind, but more 
especially if it attempt the sublime, is expected to be enlivened 
and animated, in an uncommon degree. Full of this idea, the 
poet, when he begins to write an ode, if he has any real warmth of 
genius, is apt to deliver himself up to it, without control or re- 
straint ; if he has it not, he strains after it, and thinks himself 
bound to assume the appearance of being all lei vour and all flame. 
In either case, he is in great ha«ard of becoming extravagant. 
The licentiousness of writing without order, method, or connec- 
tion, has infected the ode mere than any other species of poetry. 
Hence, in the class of heoric odes, we find so few that one can 
read with pleasure. The poet is out of sight in a moment He 
gets up into the clouds ; becomes so abrupt in his transitions, 
so eccentric and irregular in his motions, and of course so ob- 
scure, that we essay in vain to follow him, or to partake of liis 
raptures. I do not requii'e, that an ode should be as regular in 
the structure of its pgrts, as a didactic,^or an epic poem. But 
still, in every composition, there ought 'to be a subject; there 
ought to be parts which make up a whole : there should be a 
connection of those parts with one another. The transitions 
from thought to thought may be light and delicate, such as are 
prompted by a lively fancy'; but still they should be such as pre- 
serve the connection of ideas, and show the author to be one 
who thinks, and not one who raves. Whatever authority may 
be pleaded for “ the incoherence and disorder of lyf ic p etry, 
nothing can be more certain, than that any Composition which is 
so irre'^gular in \i» method, as to become obsem e ijo the bulk of 
reader s, iH s so much worse upon that account.^ 

t 

• ** LA' pluirf^rt <iui pai^lent de Tode, cn parl^nt 

romme »Ms ^toient eux^mhuos dans le trouble qn’ils veulc^t d^ftnir. Ce ne 
gout que grands mots de tureur divine, dc ti'anfir-oi ts de J'ame, de mouvemens. 
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Thejatravagant liberty which several of the modern lyric 
writers ^some to themselves in the ver^catiohj iheres^s the 
disorder of this species of poetry. They prolonp' their periods 
•to such a degree, they wander through so inany ’different 
measures, and employ such a variety of long ohd short lines, 
corresponding in rhyme at so great a distance from each other, 
that all sense of melody is utterly lost. Whereas lyric compo- 
sition ought, beyond every other species of poetry, to pay at- 
tention to melody and beauty of sound ; and the versification 
of Vhose odes may be justly accounted the best, which renders 
the harmony t»f the measure most sensible to every common 
ear. ^ 

Pindar, the great father of lyric poetry, has been the occa- 
sion of leading his imitators into some of the defects I have now 
mentioned. His genius was sublime 1 his expressions are beau- 
tiful and happy ; his descriptions picturesque. But finding it 
a very barren subject to sing the praises of those who had 
gained the prize in the public games, he is perpetually digres- 
sive, and fills up his poems with fables of the gods and heroes, that 
have little connection either with his subject or with ofie another. 
The*ancients admired him great^^ but as many of the histories 
of particular families and cities to which he alludes are now 
unknown to us, he is so obscure, partly from his subjects, and 
partly from his rapid, abrupt manner of treating them, that, not- 
withstanding the beauty of his expression, our pleasure in reading 
him is much diminished. Ono would imagine, that many 
01 his modern imitators thought the best •way to catch his 
spirit, was to imitate his' disorder and obscurity. In several 
of the choruses of fjuripides and Sophocles, we have the 
same kind of lyric poetry as in Pindar,' carried on with more 


de liiinidres, qui, mis t>ont-a<l>out dans des phrases pompeiises, ne produisent 
pourtant aiicane id^e distinctc. Si on les en croit, Vesscncc de Tenthousiasme 
est de tie pouvoir 6trc compris que par les esprits du premiere ordre, a la t^te 
desquels Us se supposeht, et dont ils exchient tons ceux que oseni ne les pas 
entendre. — Le bean d^sordre de Tode est un efiet de Tart ; inais il faut prendre 
garde de dptiner trop d'^tendue 'k ce terme. On autoriseroit par-la tous les 
hearts iuiaginaules. Un poete n’auroit plus qu'a exprimer avec force toutes les 
pen$^es qui lui vietidroicut siiccessivement ; il se tieudroit dispense d*on ex- 
aminer Ic rapport, et de ze faire un plan, dont toutes les parties se pr^tassent 
mutneUement des beuuUs. Il n'y auroit ni commencement, ni niilic(i, ni tin, 
dan^ son ouvraga?; et cependant Pan tear se croiroit d*autant plus sublime, qu*il 
scroit iiioins raisonnable* 'Mais qui produiroit line pareille composition dans 
Tesprit du lectenf? £lle ne laisseroit qu*un ^tourdbs^ment, Caiwi^ff ^^r la tnag- 
nidcc^ice et I’harmonie des paioles, sans y faire naUre][que des id^es confuses, 
qui chasscroient ^rune ou Taiitre, an lieu do concotd-ir eni^emltle 4 fixer et a 
detainer rcspi’lt^-^Qiuvres dc M. De la Motte, loin. I. Discours sur TOde. 
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cleatness and connection^ and at t^e same time^ witli muck 
sublimity. 

•Of all the writers of odes, ancient or modem, there is none, 
that in p^pint of correctness, harmony, and happy expression, 
can vie with Horace. He has descended from the Pindaric 
rapture to a more moderate degree of elevation ; and joins 
connected thought and good sense with the highest beauties 
of poetry. He does not often aspire beyond that middle 
region, which, I mentioned as belonging to the octe ; and those 
odes, in which he attempts tlie sublime, arej perhaps not 
always his best."^ The peculiar character, in wliicli he excels 
is grace and elegance ; and in this style of composition, no poet 
has ever attained to a greater perfection than Horace. No poet 
supports a moral sentiment with more dignity, touches a gay 
one more happilj’^, or possesses the art of trifling more agree- 
ably when he chooses to trifle. His language is so fortunate, 
that with a' single word or epithet, he often conveys a whole 
description to the fancy. Hence he ever has been, and 
ever will continue to be, a favourite author with all persons of 
taste, ^ 

Among the tiatin poets of later ages, there have been many 
imitators of Horace. One of the most distinguislKd is Casimir, 
a Polish poet of the last century, who wrote four books of odes. 
In graceful ease of expression, he is far inferior to ihe Roman. 
He oftener aflects the sublime ; and in the attempt, like other 
lyric writers, frequently becomes harsh and unnatflral. But, on 
several occasions, he discovers a considerable degree of original 
genius, and poetical, fire. Buchanan, iu'some of his lyric com- 
positions, is very elegtot and classical. \ 

Among the French, the odes of Jean Baptiste Rousseau have 
been much and justly celebrated. They possess great beauty, 
both of sentiment and expression. They are animated, wkbout 
being rhapsodical ; and are not inferior to any poetical produc- 
tions in the French language. 

In our own language, we have several lyric compositions of 
considerable m^rit. Dryden’s Ode on St. Cecilia is Avell known. 

* There is no o<|c whatever of Horace'^, without f;rQat beauties. -'But 
thou{;h X may be slngjalar in my opinion, 1 cannot help tbinlung that in^some of 
those odj^oK^ch have been much admired for sublimity (such as Ode iv. lib. 4. 

Qualenftninistrum fnlminis alitem.*’ 4ec.) there appears somewhat ot asa’aiued 
and forced effort to Ife The genius of this amiable shows itself, 

according to my judgment, to greater advantacrc, m themei of a more tem- 
perate kind 
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Mr. Grey is distinguished in some of his odes^ both for tendeiv 
ness and sublimity; and in Dodsley’s Miscellaaies> several very 
beautiful lyric poems are to be found. As to professed Pindaric 
odes^ they are^ with a few exceptions, so incoherent, .as seldom 
to be intelligible. -(Jowley, at all times harsh, is doubly so 
in his Pindaric compositions. In his Anacreontic odes, he is 
much happier. They are smooth and elegant ; and, indeed, the 
most agreeable, and the most perfeot, in their kind, of all Mr, 
Coley's po^ms. 


LECTURE XL. 

DIDACTIC POETRY— DESCRIPTIVE POETRY. 

Having treated of pastoral and lyric poetry, I proceed 
next to Didactic poetry ; under which is included a numerous 
class of witings. The ultimate end of all poetry, indeed of 
evd|r composition, should be, to make some useful impression 
on the mind. This useful impression is most commonly made 
in poetry, by indirect methods ; as by fable, by narration, by 
representation of characters ; but^ didactic poetry openly pro- 
fesses its intention of conveying knowledge and instruction. 
It differs, therefore, in the form only, not in the scope. and sub- 
stance, from 'philosophical, a moral, or a critical treatise in 
prose. * At thfi same time, by means of its form, it has several 
advantages over prose ^struction. By the charm of versifica- 
tion aDd numbers, it renders instruction fiiore agreeable ; by the 
descriptions, episodes, and other cmbellishmeiits, which it may 
interweave, it detains and engages the fancy'; it fixes also use- 
ful drcumstances more deeply in the memory. Hence it is a 
field, wherein a poet may*gain great honour, may display both 
much genius, and much knowledge and judgment. 

It may be executed in different manners. The poet may 
choose some instructive subject, and he may treat it regularly, 
and in form ; or without intending a great or regular work, he 
may only inve^h against particular vices, or make some moral 
observations on human life and characters, as is commonly done 
in satires and epistles, • All these come under the dAK^ination 
of didactic poetry. ^ ^ ‘ 

The highest species of it, is* a regular treatise on some 
philosophical, grave, or useful subject. Of tliis nature we have 
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several, oath ancient and modern, of great merit and character • 
such tis Lucretius’s six books De Rerum Natura, Virgil'a 
Georgies, Pope’s Essaj'^ofi Criticism, Akenside's Pleasures of 
the Imagination, Armstrong on Health, Horace’s, Vida’s, and 
Boileau’s Art of Poetry. • 

In all such works, as instruction is the professed object, the 
iladamental merit consists in sound thought, just principles, 
clear and apt illustrations. The poet must instruct ; but he must 
study, at the same time, to enliven his instructions, ty the intiv)- 
duction of such figures, and such circumstances, sis may amuse 
the imagination, may conceal the dryness of his subject, and 
embellish it with poetical painting. Virgil, in his Georgies, 
presents us here with a perfect model. He has the art of rais- 
ing and beautifying the most trivial circumstances in rural life. 
When he is going to say, that the labour of the country must 
begin in spring, he expresses himself thus : 

Vere novo, t^clidus canis cum moiitibiis humor i 

Liquitur, et Zepliyro putiis se gleba rc>oIvit; 

DcpicsBoincip at jam turn mihi taiiius aratro 
Ingenicie, et -ulco attntns aplendescerc vomer.* 1. 43. 

Instead of telling liis husbandman in plain language^ that his 
crops will fail through bad management, his language is, 

Heu, miignum alterius trustra spectabis accrviim, 

Conciissaqiic famcm in^iylvb solabere queicu.t— I- 158. 

Instead of ordering him to water his grounds, he presents us 
with a beautiful landscape : 

Ecce supercilio cUvosi tiamitis undam 
Elicit ? ilia cadens raucum per Isevia murmur 
Saxa.cict ; scaysbrisque arentia temperat arva»t— I. 108. 

• “ While yet the spring ts young, while eaith anbinda 
Her frozen bosom to the Western winds ; 

While mountain snows dissolve against thq sun, 

And streams yet new from precipices run ; 

Ev’u in this early dawning of the year, 

Pioducc the plough and yoke the sturdy steer, 

And goad him till he groans beneath his toil, 

Till the bright share is buried in the soil.”-*-DRYDEN. 

t " On others’ crops you may with envy 'look. 

And shake for food tlie lonj^ abandon’d *oak.V— JD ryos 

I ** Behold when burning suns, or Sirius’ beams 

Strike fiercely on the field and wltberiug stems, * 
o^tj^ilown from the summit of the neighbouring hills. 

O’er the ^ooth stones he calls the bubbling rills ; 

So&n as he dears whate’er their passage staid, ^ 

And marks their futufe current with hi^ spade. 

Before him scattering, they prevent his pains, 

And roll with hollow murmurs o'er the plains.”— Wartok. 
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In all didactic works^ method and orderis essentially requi- 
site ; not so strict and formal as in a prose treatise $ yet such 
as may exhibit clearly to tlie reader a connected train of instruc- 
tion. Of the didactic poets, whom I before ineutioned, Horace, 
in his Art of Poetry, is the one most censured for want of me- 
thod. Indeed, if Horace be deficient in any thing throughout 
many of his rvritiugs, it is in this, of not being sufficiently attei^ 
tive to juncture and connection of i)arts. He writes always with 
ease and gi-acefulness ; but often in a manner somewhat loose 
and rambling. There is, liowever, in that work, much good 
sense and excellent criticism ; and if it be considered as intended 
for the regulation of the Roman drama, which scemh to have 
been the author’s chief purpose, it will be found to be a more 
complete and regular treatise, than under the common notion of 
its being a system &f the whole poetical art. 

With regard to episodes and embellishments, great liberty 
is allowed (o writers of didactic poetry. We soon tire of a con- 
tinued series of instructionsj especially in a poetical work, where 
we look for entertainment. Tlie great art of rendering a di- 
dactic poem interesting, is to relieve and amuse the reader, by 
connecting some agreeable episodes with the principal subjci t. 
These are always the parts of the work which are best know n, 
and which contribute most to support the reputation of the poet. 
The principal beauties of Virgil's "Georgies lie in digressions of 
this kind, in which the author has exerted all the force of his 
genius ; such a^ihe prodigies that attended the death of Jnlius 
Cmsar, the praises of Italy, the happiness of a country life, the 
fable of Aristcus, ancL the moving talc of Orpheus and Eury- 
dice. In like manner, the favourite passages in Lucretius’s 
work, and which alone coold render such a dry and ubstrai't 
iSiahqect tolerable in poetry, are the digressions on the evils of 
superstition, the praise of Epicurus and his philosophy, the 
description of the plague, and several other incidental illustra- 
tions, which are remarkably elegant, and adorned with a sweet- 
ness and harmony of versification peculiar to that poet. There 
is indeed nothing in poetry so entertaining or descriptive, hut 
what a didactic writer of genius may be allowed to introduce in 
some part of his work; provided always, that such episodes 
ansc naturally from the main subject ; that 'they be not dispro- 
porfioned iq length to it; and that the author kno'>',bow to de- 
ScAid with igropriety to the plain, as well ps hotf to rise to the 
bold and figared style. » 

Much art may be shown by a didactic poet, in connecting 
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Ms episodes happily wi|li his subject. Virgil is also distinguished^ 
for his address in this point. After seeming to have left his 
imsbandmen;, he again returns to them veiy naturally by laying 
bold of some rural circumstance, to terminate his digression, 
rims, haying spoken of the battle of Pharsalia, he subjoins im- 
mediately, with much art ; • 

Scilicet et tempiis vcniet, cnm finibu^ lUis, 

Ap^iicoU, incut VO teiiam niolitus aiatio, 

Kxesa invcnict srabia iiibii;inf piU, 

Aut G^iavibiiA lAstiia sralcas ptiNabit uiancs • ^ 

Giandiaqiio eiioshis inirabitui osbd sepulciis.* — Geo. i. 403 

« 

In English, Dr. Akerislde has attempted the most rich and 
poetical form of didactic writing, in fiis Pleasures of the Ima- 
gination ; and though, in the execution of the whole, he is not 
•eej[ual, he has, in several parts, succeeded liappily, and ilisplayed 
much genius. Dr. Armstrong, in In’s Ait of Preserving Health, 
has not aimed at so high a strain as the otlier ; but he is more 
equal, and maintains througliout, a cJiastc and correct ele- 
gance. 

Satires and epistles naturally run into a more familiar style, 
than solemn philosopliical poetry. As the manners and charac- 
ters which occur in ordinary life are tJieir subject, they require 
being treated with somewhat of the ease and treedoiu of conver- 
sation; and hence it is commonly the ^^musa pedestris,*’ wbuih 
reigns in such cornpositlons. 

Satire, in its first state among the Romans, bad a form dif- 
ferent from what it afterwards assumed. Its origin is obscure^ 
and has given occasion to altercation among critics. It seems 
to have been at first a relic of (he aiicieiiti comedy, written partly 
in prose, partly in vers#, and abounding with scurrility. Ennius 
and Lucilius corrected its grossness ; and at last, Horace 
brought it into that form, which now gives tlie denomination to 
satirical writing. Reformation of manners, is the end wliioti it 
professes to liave in view ; and in order to this end, it assumes 
the liberty of boldly censuring vice and vicious cliaracters. It 
kms been carried on in three different manners, by the three 
great ancient satirists, Horace, Juvenal, and Persius. Horace’s 
style has not much elevation. He entitles his satires, * T er- 

• 

“ Tlien, aftoi len^^th of time, the laboring swains 
turn the turt of these unhappy pl^iins, 

Shall rusty*arins from the plouj^hM furrows take, 

Amt ovei empty helmets pass the rake ; 

Amus’d at auliquc titles on tlie stones, * 

And mighty leiics of fi^fsatitic bones."— DnvOBir. 
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mones,^ and seems not to have intended ^iag much higher than 
prose put into numbers. His manner is easy and graceiul. 
They are rather the follies and weaknesses of mankinch than 
their enormous vices, which he cliooses for the object of iiis 
satire. He reproves with a smiling aspect; and while he 
moralizes like a sound philosopher, discovers, at the same time,* 
the politeness of a courtier. Juvenal is much more serious and 
declamatory. He has more strength and fire, and more eleva- 
tion of style^ than Horace ; but is greatly inferior to him in 
gr^efulness and ease. His satire is more zealous, more sharp 
and pointed, being generally directed against more flagitious 
characters. As Scaliger says of him, “ anJet, irisial, jugulat 
whereas Horace’s character is, “ admissus circum pruMordi^i 
ludit.” Persius has a greater resemblance of tlie force and fire 
of Juvenal, than of the politeness of Horace. He is distinguishocl 
for sentiments of noble and sublime morality. He is a nervous 
and lively writer ; but withal, often liarsli and obscure. 

Poetical epistles, when employed on moral or critical sub- 
jects, seldom rise into a higher strain of poetry than satires. 
In the form of an epistle, iudj^ed, many other subjects may be 
handled, and either love poetry, or elegiac, may be ceirried on ; 
as m Ovid’s Epistolae Heroidum, and his Epistolm de Ponlo. 
Such works as these are designed to be merely sentimental ; 
and as their merit consists in being proper expressions of the 
passion or sentiment which forms tlie subject, they may assume 
any tone of poetry that is suited to it. Rut didactic epistles, 
of which I now’ speak, seldom admit of much elevation. They 
are commonly intended as observations on authors, or on life 
and characters ; in del^ering which, the poet does not purpose 
to compose a formal treatise, or to corflme himself strictly to 
regular method ; but gives scope to his genius on some particular 
theme which, at the lime, has prompted him to write. In all 
didactic poetry of this kind, it is an important rule, ^ quicquid 
prsecipies, esto brevis.” Much of the grace, both of satirical 
and epistolary writing, consists in a spirited conciseness. This 
gives to such composition an edge and a liveliness, which strike 
the fancy and keep attention awake. Much of their merit de- 
pends ako on just and happy representations of characters. As 
they are not supported by those high beauties of descriptive and 
poeticui language which adorn other compositions, we expect, 
dA return, to be entertained with lively pajntings * i;£,<tien and 
: manners, which are always pleasing; and* in these, a certain 
sprightliness' and turn of wit finds its proper place. The higher 
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ppecies of poofry seldom admit it ; but liere it is scason^Ufle ajid 
beautiful. 

In all these respects, Mr, Pope’s Ethical Epistles deserve to 
be'mentioned with signal honour, as a model, next to perfect, of 
this kind of poetry. Here, perhaps, the strength of hi.s geiiins 
•appeared. In the more sublime parts of pociry, *lie is not so 
distinguished. In the enthusiasm, the tire, the foree and copious 
ness of poetic genius, Dry den, though a miicli less correet 
writer, appears to have been superior to him. Qiie ran srarre 
think that he was capable of epic or tragic poetry ; but willifti a 
certain limited region, he has been outdone by no poet. His 
translation of the Iliad will remain a lasting moimmenl to his 
honour, as tJie most eiegaiii and highly fiuislied translation that, 
perhaps, ever was given of any poetical work. That he was 
not incapable of tmidei* poetiy, a]5])ears from the Epistle of 
Eioisa to Abelard, and from t!ie Verses to llic Memory of an 
Unfortunate Lady, which are almost hj.s only sontiinental pro- 
ductions; and which indeed are excellent m their kind. But the 
qualities for which he is chio/ly distinguished are, judgment and 
wit, with a concise ami happy c’jiiressiori, and a mehulious ver- 
sification. Few poets ever had more wit, and ut the same time 
more judgment, to direct the proper employment of that wit. 
This renders his Rape of the Loc k the grr.dcst masler-[>iece 
that perhn])s was ever coiyposed, ui tlie gay and sprightly 
style ; and in his serious works, such as Ins Essay on Man, and 
bis Ethic Epi.slles, Ins wil just discovers itseli as much, as to 
give a proper seasoning to grave nlh^cljons. Jlis lunfalions of 
Horace are so peculiarly hapjiy, that one is at a loss, whether 
most to admire the original or the ct>py; and (hey are among 
the few imitations exkBit, tliat have all the grace and ease of an 
original. His paintings of characters are natural and lively in 
a high degree ; and never was any wiitcr so happy in that con- 
cise spirited style, which gives animation to satires and epfetles. 
We are never so sensible of the good effects of rhyme in English 
verse, as in reading these parts of his works. We see it adding 
to the style an elevation which otherwise it could not have pos- 
sessed ; while at the same time he manages it so artfully, that it 
never appears in the least to eifcuynl>er him ; but, on the ;on- 
Irary, serves to increase the liveliness of his manner. He tells 
us himself, that lie could express moral observatilns mor^ con- 
cisely, <:3^-d^herefore more forcibly, in rhyme, than he coiyd ao 
in prose. 

Among moral and didactic poets. Dr. Yodng u of too great 

2 N 2 
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eiDinenre to be parsed over without notice. In ull his wofks^ 
Ihe marks of strong genius appear. His Universal Passion 
possesses the full merit of that animated conciseness of style> 
and livelj description of characters, which I mentioned as par- 
ticularly re<|uisiie in satirical and didactic compositions. 
Though Ills ^it inuy often be thought too sparkling, and his 
sentences (o pointed, yet the vivacity of his fancy is so grCat, 
as to entertain cvtry reader. In his Night Thoughts, there is 
much em^rgy of expression ; in the three first there are several 
pathetic passages ; and scattered through them all, happy 
images and allusions, as well as pious ri flections, occur. But 
♦he sentiments are frequently overstrained, and turgid; and 
the st^lc is too harsh and obscure to be pleasing. Among 
Froneh authors, Boileau has undoubtedly nnieh nn-nt in didactic 
jioetrj. Their later critics are unwilling to allovv him any great 
share of original ginius, or poetic fire.*^ But Ins Art of Poetry, 
his Satires and I'JpislIcs, must ever be esteemed eminent, not 
only for solid and judicious thought, but for correct and elegant 
poetical expiession, and fortunate imitation of the ancients. 

From ilnlactic, 1 proceed next to treat of JDeseriptive Poetry, 
where the highest evertions of genius may bedisplajed. By 
descriptive poetrj, T do not mean any one particular species or 
form of coiiqiosition. There are few compositions of any 
length, that can be called purely descriptive, or wherein the 
poet proposes to himself no other object but merely to describe, 
witlunit employing i»arra1ioii, aelioii, or moral sentiment, as the 
ground work of his pace. Description is generally introduced 
as an embellishment, rather tiian made tlie suliject of a regular 
work. But tbmigli it si^om form a separate species of writ- 
i.ig, jet into every sj^eies of poeth*al composition, pastoral, 
Ijrie, didaetie, e])ie, and dramatic, it both enters, and possesses 
in each of them a very considerable place ; so that in treating of 
poetry, it demands no small attention. 

Description is tlie groat test of a poet’s imagination; and 
always distinguishes an original from a second-rate genius. To 
0 writer of the inferior class, nature, when at any time he at- 
tempts to describe it, appears exhausted by those who have 
gone before him in the same track. He sees nothing new, or 
peculiar, in the object which he would paint ; his conceptions of 
it are 'loose Ad vague ; and his expressions, of course, feebit 
and {general. He gives us words rather than ideiJS meet 
▼viUiL the language indeed of poeticnl description, but wc appro- 


Vid. Poetiqiie l?iau one dc Marmontel. 
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the object de 3 oribed vory ifidia>tinctly* Whereas, a true 
poet i|iake9 iis imagine that yfe see it before our eyes; he 
catches the distinguishing features ; he gives it tlie colours 0 ( 
life a^d reality ; he places it in such a light that a painter could 
copy after him. This happy talent is chiefly owing to a strong 
• imagination^ which first receives a lively impr*ession of the 
object; and then, by employing a proper selection of circum- 
stances in describing it, transmits tb^ impression, in its full 
force, to the imagination of others. ^ 

In this selection of circumstances, lies tlie great art of ^pic- 
turesque description. In the first place, thej^ ought not to bo 
vulgar and coiinnon ones, such as are apt to pass by witliout 
remark ; but, as much as possible, new and original, which may 
catch the fancy, and draw attention. In the next place, they 
ought to be such as particularize the object described, and mark 
it strongly. No descriplion that rests in generals, can be good : 
for we can conceive nothing clearly in the abstract ; all distinct 
ideas are formed upon particulars. In the third place, all the 
circumstances employed ought to be uniform, and of a piece ; 
that is when descnbirig a great object, every circumstance 
brought into view should tend to aggrandize, or, wlieu descri- 
bing a gay and pleasant one, should tend to beautily, that, by 
this means, tlie impression may rest upon the imagination, com- 
plete and entire; and, last^, the circumstances in devscrit>ti(m 
should be expressed with conciseness, and with simplicity ; for 
when either too much exaggerated, or too long dwelt upon and 
extended, they never fail to enfeeble the impr<*.ssion that is de- 
signed to be made. Brevity, almost always, contributes to vi- 
vacity. These general rules will be be.st understood by illustra- 
tions founded on parlTcuIar instances. 

Of all professed descriptive compositions, the largest and 
fullest that 1 am acquainted witli, in any language, is Mr. Thom- 
son’s Seasons ; a work which possesses very uncommon merit. 
The style, in tlie midst of much splendour and strength, is 
sometimes Uaish, and may be censured as deficient in ease and 
distinctness. , But notwitlistanding this defect, Thomson ia a 
strong and a beauitful describer ; for he had a feeling heart, and 
a warm imagination. He had fitudied, and copied natujewith 
care. Enamoured of her beauties, he not only described tlmnt 
properly, but felt their impression with strong selisibility* Tbu 
impresBfouMvhich be felt, he transmits to Ins readers ; ajpd no 
person of taste dan, peruse any one of his without 

having the ideas and feelings which belong to that aeasOUi 
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ve^alled^andreiuiered present his mmd Sbverd ins^ai^ces 
of most beautiful description might be given from him ; Such d» 
tlie shower in Spring, the morning in Summer, and the man 
perishing in snow in Winter. But at present, I shall product a 
passage of another kind, to show the power of a singJe well 
chosen circumstance, to heighten a description. In his Summer, 
.relating the effects of heat in the torrid zone, he is led to take 
notice of the pestilence that destroyed the English fleet, at 
Carthagena, mulcr Admiral Vernon; when he has the followin 
hneJi : 

— — yon, cfallant Vet non, saw 
The miserable scene ; yon pitying saw 
To infant weakness sunk tiie w.n i loi ’s anwh ; 

Saw the defp-rackiiij? pan}r, the t^liastly foini , 

The lip pale ';niiv’nn|:(, and the beamless eye 
No more witli anlonr bright; yon heard the groans 
<)l agonizing slirps from shoie to siiore , 

Heard nightly plunged, amid the Millen waves, 

The fieqncnt corse. I- lO.'H) 

All tlie circumstances here are properly chosen, for setting 
ihis dismal scene in a strong light before our eyes. But wliat 
is most slrikiug in the picture. Is the last image. We are con- 
ducted through all the scenes of distress, till we come to the 
mortality i>vevailiiig in the fleet, which a vulgar poet would have 
described by exaggerated expressions, concerning the multiplied 
trophies and victories of death. But, how much more is the 
imagination impressed by this single circumstance, of dead 
bodies thrown oyer board every night ; of the constant sound of 
their falling into the waters ; and of the admiral listening to this 
melancholy sound, so often striking his ear ! 

Heard nightly /lunged, amid the sull6n waves, 

The fiequeiU efoise.* 

* The eidogiuni wliicli Di. Johnson, in hi« Lives of the Poets, ^ives of 
Thomson, U high, and, in my opinion, very just : “As a wiiter, he is entitled 
to omj praise of the highest Kind; his mode of thinking, and of expiessing his 
thonghts, is original. His blank verse is no more the blank, verse of Milton, of 
ofai.y Ollier poet, than the rhymes of IMor are the rhymes of Cowley. His num- 
bers, his paiihos, his diction, aieof his otvn growth, without transcription, with- 
out imitation. He thinks in a periiliar tram, and he thinks always as a man of 
genius. Ho looK.s round on natuie and life, with the eye which nature bestows 
only on a poet; tlie eye that distinguislies in every thing presented to Its view, 
wlCi^vet £hei% is on which imagination can delight to be detained ; anUv Wllh 
a mind, iShut cjiee comprclicnds the vast and attends to the miiiute. / The 
tender df the Seasons wondei s that he never saw belbre what Tbomson^Miows 
liini, n^id that he never yet has felt wliat Thomson impresses* 6 
tlon of extotnied ^cenes, apd general effects, brings jiefore ns^ the Whole hwigw 
wlffcenecof natnue, vrhejtlier pleasing or dreadful., I’he gaiety of .Spriiilt, itlie 
$(»lcndour of summer, the tranquillity of AutOntn; and tlie ihoi'yot' 
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, Mr* Parnell^s Tale tie Hemit, is conspicuo«is, through* 
out tl^e wiiole of it, for beautiful descriptive narration. Tie 
manner of the Hermit’s setting forth to visit the world ; his 
looting With a companion, and the houses in which they are 
successively entertained, of the vain man, the covetous man, 
and the good man, are pieces of very fine painting, touched 
with a light and delicate pencil, overcharged with no superfluous 
colouring, and oonveying to us a lively idea of the objects. 
But of all the English poems in the descriptive style, the richest 
and most remarkable, are Milton’s Allegro and Plnseroso. , The 
collection of gay images on the one liand, and of melancholy 
ones oil the other, exhibited in these two small but inimitably 
line poems, are as exquisite as' can be conceived. They are, 
indeed, the storehouse whence many succeeding poets have en- 
riched their descriptions of similar subjects ; and they alone 
are sufficient for illustrating the observations which I made 
concerning the proper selection of circumstances in descriptive 
writing. Take, for instance, the following passage from iJio 
Penseroso : 

• I walk iitisccy 

On tke diy, sniooth-slia>en green, 

To belioUl tlie wanderinj^ moon, 

Ridins; near her hie^hest noon, 

Like 0110 tUfit lidd been led d^tiay 
TIiiouufh the liedveti'h wule pathless wiv. 

And oft as il hei^lirad she bow'd 
Stoopin{^ thro’ a tiecey cloud . 

Oft, on a plat ot lisiujt <>ioiiud, 

I hear the far-oU cm tew sound. 

Over some wide watered shore, 

Swdivj^injj slow with solemn loar : 

Or, if the aii will not pcimit, • 

Some st^l removed place will (^t, 

W'cie embeis through the roov 

Teach hj^ht to counterfeit a {i;loom ; 

Far from dll resort of mirth, 

Save the ciicket on the hearth. 

Or the bellman's drowsy charm. 

To bless the doors f>om nightly harm; 

Or le^ my lamp, at miduight hour 
Be seen in some hii;h lonely tower, 

Where I may outwatch the Bear 
With thrice great Hermes, or nnsphere, 


take, jh their turn, possession of the mind. The poet leads us through the 
appearances of Ihlri^s, as they are successively varied Iw the vicissltiiUea of 
the year, and imparts to us so much of his own enthnsialm, that mir thouglits 
expatid with his Iq^aintery, and kindle with his sentiments.” The censure which 
the same enpnent ari^c passes upon Thomson's diction, is ^no less juft and well 
founded ; that “ it is too exuberant, and may sometimes b| charged with filliiif 
tim ear more than the mtnd^” 
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The Ipirtt of Plalo to unfold 
What worlds or what va*« »*egions hold 
Th* immortal mlncU that hath forsook 
Her mansion in his fleahly nook ; 

And of those demons that ate found 
In air, flood, o» imdei -ground. 

Here, there are no iinmeaniiis^ S^^neral expressions ; all is par- 
ticular; all picturesque; nothing forced or exaggerated ; but 
a simple style, and a collection of strong expressive images, 
which are all of one class, and recal a number of similar ideas of 
the ii[ielancholy%iiid: particularly the walk by moon-Iight ; the 
sound of the curf^\^ -bell heard distant: the dying embers in the 
chamber; the bellman’s call; and the lamp seen at midnight, in 
the liigh lonelj tower. We may observe, tvto, the conciseness 
Oi the poet’s manner. He docs not resf long on one circum- 
stance, or employ a great many w orcLs to describe it ; w hich 
always makes the impres.^iou (amt and languid ; but placing it 
ill one strong point of view, full and clear before the readeV, he 
there leav( s it. 

'^Frpm his shield and his hclnut,*’ sa^s Homer, describing 
one of his heroes in battle, “ from his shield and his helmet, 
there sparkled an incessant blaze; like the autumnal star, when 
it appears in its brightness from the watci s of the ocean.” This 
is short and lively : but when it comes into Mr. Pope's hand, it 
evaporates in three pompous lines, each of which repeats the 
same image in diircrent words : 

HiQh oil Ins helm ceh stidl hi;htnin};«y play, 

Ills bediiw '•hicia imils <i living lay ; 

Th* unvicMiicd bld/t* iiiccNSdnt sliediiis supplies, 

Like the icd i»tai tlia^fiie^ th* dutiiiunal ^kies. 

It IS to be observed, k general, that, bi desrribing solemn 
orgieat objects, the concise manner is almost always proper. 
Descriptions of gay and smiling scenes can bear to be more 
amplified and prolonged ; as strength is not the predominaDt 
quality expected in these. But where a sublime or a pathetic 
impression is iniended to be made, energy i, above all things 
i^equired. The imagination ought then to be seized at once ; 
and it is far more deeply impressed by one strong and ardent 
image, than by the anxious minuteness of laboured illustration. 
— JHis face was without form, and dark,* says Ossian, dcscH- 
j)ing a i^host ; | the stars dim twinkling through his form ; 

^ Ihrice he sighed over the hero ; and thrice the win<hi ofi’the night 
roared around. *« « » 

It deserves Mtention too, that in describing inanimate natural 
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objects, the poet, u> order to enliveu his description, ought always 
to mix living beings with them. The scenes of dead and still 
life are apt to pall upon us, if the poet do not suggest sentiments, 
and introduce life and action into his description. This is well 
known to. every painter who is a master of his art. Seldom 
has any beautiful landscape been drawn, without some human 
being represented on the canvas, as beholding it, or on some ac« 
count concerned in it. 

liic ('plidi fontes ; liic ntollia prata, Lycoi i ; 

Hie ncmtis; hic ipso teciuii coiisiinicicr a'vo.* — Eclif x 42* 

The touching part of these fine lines of Vir^^il^s is the last, 
which sets before us the interest of two lovers in this rural 
scene. A long description of the /onie,s, the nanus, and the praiu, 
in the most poetical modem manner, would have b« en insipid 
without this stroke, which, in a few words, briiif>s liome to the 
heart all the beauties of the place : “ liic ipso teinun ronsuinerer 
sevo.” It is a great beauty in Milton's Allegro, that it is all alive 
and full of persons* 

Every thing, as T before said, in de'KTiption, should be ai| 
marked aiid particular as possible, in order to imprint on the 
mind a distinct and complete image* A hill, a ri^cr^ or a lake^ 
rises up more cons))icuous to the fancy, when some particulai 
lake, or river, or hill, is specified, than when tlic terms are left 
general. Most of tlie aiicieiit.writers have been sensible of tlie 
advantage which this gives to description. Thus, in that beau- 
tiful pastoral composition, the Song of Solomon, the images 
are commonly particularized by the objects to which they 
allude. " It is the rose of Sharon ; the hi} of the valle\s ; the 
flock which feeds ou Mount Gilead ; t!*c stream which comes 
from Mount Lebanon.* Come with m'e, from Lebanon, my* 
spouse ; look from the top of Amana, from the the top of Shenir 
and Uermon, from the mountains of the leopards.” Ch. iv.’fJ* 
So Horace : 

Quid dedicatnui poscit ApoUinein 
VatfB? <Vnid orat, de patera novum 
Fandens Uqnoiem? non optuia» 

Sardiniae hejprttcs ferans; 

Non asttiossc i^rata (Calabria* 

Armenta ; non aiiraiii, aut ebur Indiciim. 

Non rura, c|usa Liris quieta 

^tordet aqua, tacituinos amnis.t— Tab, I. Ode xkxi* J • • 

** Here coolint' fountains roll thro’ flow’iy meads 
Itilrc woode, Lycoris, hfi; their verdant heads, 

Hese coiil^ l^ear my careless life auay, 

And in thy anus insensibly decay.” -W 
When at Apollo's hallowed shrine 
Tho poet halls the pow’r divine* 
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Both Homer and VirgU are remarkable for the talent of po- 
etical description. In Virgil^s second ^ueuh where he describes 
the burning and sacking of Troy, the particulars are so well 
selected and represented, tliat the reader finds himself in the 
midst of that scene of horror. The death of Priam,^ especially, 
may be siifgltul out as a master-pioce of description., All the 
circumstances of the aged monarch arraying bimself in armour, 
when he finds the enemy making themselves masters of the city,* 
bis meeting with his luinily, ^\ho arc taking shelter at an altar 
ir the court of the palace, and their placing him in the midst of 
them ;his indignation when ho beholds Pyrrhus slaughtering one 
of Ins sons ; the feeble dart whfeh he ^hro^^ s ; with Pyrrhus's 
brutal behaviour, and his manner of x>ut ting the old man to death, 
arepaintrd in (he most aflceling manner, and with a masterly 
hand. All Homer's battles, and jlilton's account, both of Para- 
dise and of (he infernal regions, luniisli many beautiful Lnstaiices 
of poetical description. Ossian, too, paints in strong and lively 
colours, though ho employs few circumstanc es ; and his chief 
excdlcnoy lies in paiotiiig to tJic heart. One of his fullest de- 
scriptions is the following, of the ruins of Balclutha : * I have 

seen the walls of Balclutha, l>ut they were desolate. The fire 
had resounded within the halls ; and the voice of the people is 
LOW hoard no more. The stream of Clulha was removed fronr 
its place, by tbc fall of the walls ; the thistle shook there its 
lonely head; the moss wlilsllid to the wind. The fox looked 
out at the witidciw ; the rank grass waved round his head, 
llesolate is the dwclbng of Moina. Silence is the house of 
her fathers.” Shakespeare cannot be omitted on this occasion, 
us singularly eniincnufur painting with the pened of nature. 
Though it be in manners and clutrarlers that his chief ex- 
cellency lies, yet his scenery also is often exquisite, and happily 
d^scribtMl by a single stroke; as in that fine line of the “Mer- 
chant of Venice,” wliich conveys to the fancy as natural and 
beautiful an image as can possibly be exhibited in so few words: 

m 

How '(vvrot the mooiiliglit slccp9 upon this bank? 

Hf^ie viU \vr frit, tN.o. 

And h^ie Ins fii6t libation pours, 

Wliat is the ble&sing he implores? 

He nor d«»siies Uie swcUiui; g;rain, 

Jihat yellows o>i Sardinia^ plain, 

TJor the I'airberd^ that lowins: feed 
On waim Calabiia's floweiy nioad ; 
jSioi ivory of spotless shine; 

#6 or gold foith dainini^ from ihe tn&ne^ 

Nor tlm lich 6cld$ that LlrU laves. 

And away with j^ilenl waves,— Fiuscis. 
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Much of the beauty of descriptive poetry depends upoi^ a 
right choice of epithets. Many poets, it must be confessed, are 
too careless in this particular. Epithets are froquentiy brought 
in merely to complete the verse, or make the rhyme answer , 
and hence they are so unmeaning and redundant; expletive 
itrords only, which, in place of a<lding any thing tothc descrip- 
tion, clog and enervate it. Virgil’.s “ Luiuidi fontes,” and 
Horace’s * Praia canis albicant pruinis,” must, I am afraid, be 
assigned to tliis class : for, to denote by an epitliet that water 
is liquid, or that snow is while, is no better than m^re tautology. 
Every epithet should either add a new idea to Ihe'word which it 
qualities, or at least serve to raise and heighten its known signi- 
fication. So in 3Iikou 

•Who sliall tempt with wanclprins* leot 
' The daii'k, uiibottonfd, infinite abyss, 

And thioit^h the palpable ob^ciue, find out 
unooiitb way ^ oi spiead bis aii> d.i^bt, 
fpbotne with indcfatij*Ahle winRs^ 

0\ er the vast abi iipt f B. ii. 

Thfj c])i(hcis employed here plainly add strengtii lo the de- 
aiul assist the lauey in conceiving it ; — the wander- 
ing feet — the unboltomed abjss — the palpable obsure — the 
nneouth way — the indefatigable wing — servo to render the 
images more eoin|)lote and distiiut. But there are many general 
epithets, which, thougli thej appear to raise the signilication 
of the word to which they are joined, jet leave it so undeter- 
mined, and are now become so trite and beaten in poetical 
language, as lo be perfectly insipid. Of tliis kind are “bar- 
barous discord — hateful euvy — mighty chiefs — bloody war — 
gloomy slmdes — direful scenes,^ andta ihoiisand more of the 
i same kind which we iifect nith occasioiiully in good poets ; but 
witli which poets of inferior genius abound every where, 
as the great props of their alTectcd sublimity. They give a 
sort of swell to the language, and raise it above the tone of 
prose ; but they serve not in the least to illustrate the objeet 
described ; on the contrary, they load the style with a languid 
verbosity. 

Sometimes it is in the power of a poet of genius, by one 
well chosen epithet, to accomplish a description, and by neans 
of a single word, fo paint a whole scene to the fancy. We \pgy 
remark this effect of an epithet in the followii^ fine lints of 
MillorTs Lycidas :« 

V^here woi% ye, nytupbi, wbrtt thi^ innoiulosajeep 
a*ci the bead of your lov'd Lj i * 
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For Qettlier vtere y« playltiff on the ^teep, 

Where yonr old bards, the tamoiis Priilds, lie. 

Nor on the »hag|?y top of Mona high, 

Nor yet whete Pcva spreads her wizard stream 

Among these wild scenes, *®Deva's wizard stream,* is 
admirably imaged ; by this one word, presenting to the fancjr 
all the romantic ideas, of a river flowing through a deso- 
late country, with banks haunted by wizards and enchant- 
ers. Akin to this is an epithet which Horace gives to the 
river Hydarpes A good man, says he,* stands in need of no 
arms, 

Slve per Syrtcs iter sasluo<>a4, 

Sivc factiirub per inhospitaleni 
Caucdsiim , vcl loc*;^ iabulo^tis 

Lambit Hydaspes.*^!. od. 22. 5. 

This epithet, “ fabulosus,” one of the commentators on Horace 
has changed into sabulosus” or * sandy ;* substituting, by a 
strange want of taste, the common and trivial epithet of ^ the 
sandy river/ in place of that beautiful picture which the po^t 
gives* us, by calling Hjdaspes Uhe romantic river,* or the scene 
of adventures and poetic talcs. 

Virgil has employed an epithet with great beauty and pro- 
priety, when accounting for Daulalus not having engraved the 
fortune of his son Icarus : 

Bis coiiatns erat casus effiugcre in anro, 

Bib patua co(id«iie luanus.t — vi. S2. 

These instances, ami observations, may gi\e some just idea 
of true poetical description. We have reason always to diife- 
trust an author’s desCjHptive tuleiiis, when we find him labo 
rious and turgid, anu^sing common-place epitlicts and general* 
expt>.ssioiis, to work up a high conception of some object, 
of whicli, after all, we can form but an indistinct idea. The 
best*describers are simple and concise. They set before us such 


‘ Whetuer through LybiaS burning sands 
Oui journey leads, oi Scjtliia’s lands. 

Amidst tb’ till hospitable waste of snows, 

Or wheiethelabulous Hydaspes flows.**— Fa an cii. 

4 

Heic hapless Teams had (omid his part, 

Had not the fathci’s grhf lesimin’d hts art ; 

Ha twice essay’d to cast his son in gold, 

1 wioc from his hand he dropp’d the tonuing 

Inthis translation the thought is justly given ; bnt the beauty of the eapies* 
Sion. ** patriie nfenus/* which in tbn ortginal conveys the thought with so much 
tc-Yderoeie, lltnst. 
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features of an object^ as# on the first view, strike and wari# 
ihe fancy: they give us ideas\ which ^statuary or a painter 
ronld lay hold of, and work after them # which is one of the 
strchigest and most decisive trials of real merit of descrip* 
tion. 


LECTURE XLI. 

THE I>OETRY OF THE HEBREWS. 

Among the various kinds of poetry, which we are at 
present employed in examining, the ancient Hebrew poetry, or 
tliat of the Scriptures, justly deserves a place. Viewing these 
sacred books in no higher light, than as they present to us the 
most ancient monuments of poetry extant, at this day, in the 
world, they afford a curious object of criticism. They display 
the taste of a remote age and country. They exhibit a species 
of composition, very different from any other with which we are 
acquainted, and, at the same time, beautiful. Considered as in- 
spired writings, they give rise to discussions of another kind. 
But it is our business, at present, to consider them not in a 
theological, but in a critical ^iew : and it must needs give plea- 
sure, if we shall find the beauty and dignity of the composition 
adequate to the weight and importance of the matter. Dr. 
Lowth*s learned treatise, “ De Sacra Poesi Hebraeorum,” ought 
to be perused by all wlio desire to become thoroughly acquainted 
with this subject. It is a work exceedingly valuable, both for 
•tlie elegance of its con!^osition, and for '^lie justness of the criti- 
cism which it contains. In this Lectute, as I cannot illustrate 
the subject with more benefit to the reader, tlian by following 
the track of that ingenious author, 1 shall make much use of his 
observations. 

I need not spendT many words in showing, that among the 
books of the Old Testament there is such an apparent diversity 
in style, as sufficiently discovers, which of them are to be con- 
sidered as poetical, and which ^s prose compositions. While 
the historical boqks, and legislative writings of Moses, ^e 
evidently prosaic in the composition, the hoo\ of JoJ>, the 
Psalmifof David# tthe Song of Solomon, the Lamentations of 
Jefeuliiaji, a great^part of t|ie.pTOphetical writinga, and several 
passages scattered occasionally through the historical books, 
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tbe most ptein and distinguishinif marks of jp^tieal 
writing; ' ^ 

There is not the least reason for doubting, that or%inail|r 
thesei were written in verse, or some kind of measured numbers ; 
though, as the ancient pronunciation of the Hebrew I^nguag^ is 
now lost, are not able to ascertain the nature of the Hebrew 
verse, or at most can ascertain it but imperfectly. Concerning 
this point there have been great controversies among learned 
men, which it is unnecessary to our present purpose to discuss. 
Talking the Ski:' Testament in our own translation, which is ex- 
trenifely literaX we find plain marks of many parts of the original 
being written in a measured style ; and the “ disjecti me| 
poete” often show themselves. Let any person read the hil!Wri- 
cal introduction to the book of Job, contained in the first and 
second chapters, anti then go on to Job’s speech in llie begin-^ 
ning of the third chapter, and he cannot avoid being sensible, 
that he i3asses all at once from tlie region of prose to that of 
poetry. Not only the poetical sentiments, and the figured style. 
Warn him of the change ; but the cadence of the vSentence, and 
the arrangement of the words, are sensibly altered ; the change 
is as great as when he passes from reading Caesar’s Commen- 
taries to read Virgil’s -dSneid. This is suiHcient to show that 
the sacred Scriptures contain, what must be called poetry in the 
St^’ictest sense of that word ; and I shall afterwards show, that 
they contain instances of most of the different forms of poetical 
writing. It may be proper to remark, in passing, that hence 
arises a most invincible argument in honour of poetry. No per- 
son can imagine that to be a frivolous and contemptible art, 
which has been employed by wrileis under divine inspiration, 
and has been chosen fs a projier channel for conveying to ihe^ 
Wmdd tlie knowledge 6f divine truth. 

I^rom the earliest limes, music and poetry were cultivated 
amuiig the Hebrews. In the days of the judges, mention is 
made of the schools or colleges of the prophets ; where one 
part of the employment of the persons {rained in such schools 
was* to sing the i>raises of God, accompanied with various in- 
sjbruments. In the first book of Samuel (chap. x. 70 we find, on 
a public, occasion^ a companjr of these prophets coming down 
fr§m the hill where their school was, “ prophecy ing,** it is said, 

* with the psaltery, tabret, and harp before But in the 
days 'of , King I)avid, music and poetry were car^iedvto their 
For the service of the tabeimacle^ he appointed 
tbou|a4id ,I<evite»j» divided into twenty-foui^ courses, iuid 
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narshalled under several teadei^e, whose sole business it wUwS to 
sing hymns^ and to perform the instrumental music in the public 
worship. Asaph, Heman, and Jeduthun, were the chief direc- 
lOrs'of the music ; and from the titles of some psalms, it would 
appear tliat they were also eminent composers of hymns or 
sacred poems. In chapter xxv. of the first book of* Chronicles, 
an account is given of David’s institutions, relating to the sacred 
j ;^i^asic and poetry ; which were certainly more costly, more 
Splendid, and magnificent, than ever obtained in the public ser- 
vice of any other nation. * ^ 

general construction of tJie Hebrew poefl-y is of a sin- 
itiire, and peculiar to itself. It consists in dividing every 
id into correspondent, for the most part into equal members, 
J^hich answer to one another, both in sense and sound. In the 
fifcst member of the period a sentiment is expressed ; and in the 
second member, the same sentiment is amplified, or is repeated 
in dilferent terms, or sometimes contrasted with its opposite, 
but in such a manner that the same structure, and nearly the 
same number of words, is preserved* This is the general -strain 
of all the Hebrew poetry. Instances of it occur every w'here on 
opening the Old Testament. Thus, in Psalm xevi. " Sing unto 
tbe Xiord a new song — Sing unto the Lord, all tlie earth. Sing 
unto the Lord, and bless his name — show forth his salvation 
from day to day. Declare ids glory among the lieathen—^liis 
wonders among all the people. For the Lord is great, and 
greatly to be praised — He is to be feared above all the gods, 
Ij^^ur and majesty are before him — strength and beauty are 
in hiS sanctuary.” It is owing, in a great measure, to this form 
of composition that our version, theugh in prose, retains so 
much of a poetical cast. For the vei^^ion being strictly word 
lor w ord after ibe original, the form and order of the original 
sentence are preserved ; which by this artificial structure, this 
regular alternation and correspondence of parts, makes the car 
sensible of a departure from the common style ami tone of 
p/ose. ^ 

The origin of this form of poetical composition among tlie 
Hehrew^f ^ clearly to be deduced from the manner in which 
their sacred hymns were wouf to be sung. They were accom- 
panied with musioi, and they were performed by choirs or baq^Is 
of singers and musicians, who answered alteriYitely tp each 
other. WBen^^ for instance, one band began the hymn^thus 
* * The f^ord reigneth^ let tlie earth rejoice the chorus, or aemi^ 
chorus, took ttp the corresponding versicle : ** Lei the multitude 
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of the Isles be glad thereof.”— Clouds and darkness are round 
about Kitn,” sung the one ; the other replied, “ Judgment and 
righteousness are' the habitation of his throne.” And in this 
manner their poetry, when set to music, naturally divided itself 
into a succession of strophes and antistrophes correspondent to 
each other whence, it is probable, the antiphon, or responsory, 
in the public religious service of so many Christian churches, 
derived its origin. 

We are expressly told, in the book of Ezra, that the lievites 
sung ill this raianner ; “ alternalum,” or by course (Ezra iii. 11 ) ; 
and some of Pavid’s Psalms bear phiu marks of their being 
composed in order to be thus performed. The 24th Psalm, in 
particular, which is thoaglit to have been composed on the 
great and solemn occasion of the ark of the covenant being 
brought back to Mount Zion, must have had a noble effect, 
when performed after this manner, as Dr. Lowth has illustrated 
it. The whole people are supposed to be attending the proces- 
sion. The lifvitcs and singers, divided into tlieir several 
courses, and accompanied with all their musical instruments, 
led the way. After the introduction to the Psalm, in the two 
first verses, when the procession begins to ascend tlie sacred 
mount, the question is put, as by a semi-cliurus, Who shall 
ascend unto the hill of the Lord, and who shall stand in his holy 
place V** The resjionse is made by the full chorus with the 
gr 6 i test dignity : * He that hath c^ean hands and a pure heart ; 
who hath not lifted up his soul to vanity, nor sworn deceitfully.* 
As the procession approaches to the doors of tlie tabernacle, 
the chonis, with all their instruments, join in this exclamation : 

Lift up your heads, ye nates, and be ye lifted up, 3 e everlasting 
doors, and the King of / 1 -lory shall come* in.* ficre the semi- 
chorus plainly breaks in, as with a lower voice, “ Who is this 
King of Glory ?* and at the moment wlien the ark is introduced 
into the tabernacle, the re««ponse is made by the burst of the 
whole chorus : “ The Lord, strong and mighty ; the Lord, 
mighty in battle.* I take notice of this instance the rather, as 
it serves to show how much the grace and magnificence of the 
sacred poems, as indeed of all poems, depends upon our know- 
ing the particular occasions for jvhich they were composed, and 
the particular circumstances to which they were adapted ; and 
h&vf much of this beauty must now be lost to us, through our 
imperfii^t acquaintance with many particulars of the Febrew 
history, and Hebrew rites. 

The metkdSd of composition which has been explained, by 
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correspondent versioles, being universally introduced Into the 
hymns or musical poetry of the Jews, easily spread itself 
through their other poetical writings, which were not designed 
to be sung in alternate portions, and which therefore did not so 
much require this mode of composition. But Ihe^mode became 
familiar to their ears, and carried wilh it a certain solemn 
majesty of style, particularly suited to sacred subjects. Hence, 
tiiroughout the prophetical writings, we find it prevailing as 
much as in the Psalms of David ; as, for instance,^in the prophet 
Isaiah (cliap. lx. 1.) Arise, shine, for thy ligljt is come,* and 
the glory of the Lord is risen upon lliec : For, lo ! darkness 
shall cover tlic earth, and gross darkness the people. But the 
Lord shall rise upon thee, and his glory shall bo seen upon thee, 
and the Gentiles sliall conic to tiiy light, and kings to the 
brightness of thy rising.” This form of writing is one of the 
great charactoristics of the ancient Hebrew poetry ; very dif- 
ferent from, and even opposite lo, the style of the Greek and 
Roman poets. 

Independently of this peculiar inode of const niiiion, Urn 
sacred iioetry is distinguislicd by the highest beauties of strong, 
concise, bold, and figurative expression. 

Conciseness and strength are two of its most remarkable 
characters. One might indeed at first imagine, that the i>rac- 
tice of the Hebrew poets, of alwajs amplifying the same thoifght, 
by repetition or contiast, might tend to enfeeble their style. 
But they conduct themselves so as not lo produce this eflect 
Their sentences arc always short. Few superfluous words are 
used. The same thought is never dnelt upon long. To their 
conciseness and sobriety of expression i llieir poetry is indebted 
for much of its sublimity ; and all wrifVs who attenyil the sub- 
lime, might profit much by imitating, in this respect, the style 
of tue Old Testament. For, as 1 have formerly had occasion to 
show, nothing is so great an enemy to the sublime, as prolixity 
or diffuseuess. The mind is never so much affected by any 
great idea that is presented to it, as when it is struck all at 
once ; by attempting to prolong the impression, we at the same 
time weaken it. Most of the ancient original poets of all na- 
tions are simple and concise. T^he superfluities and exerrsetnees 
of style were the result of imitation in after-times ; when compo- 
sition passed into inferior bands, ^nd flowed frouwart and study, 
more flian from nari:ive genius. # 

No writhigs wlMever abound so much witlf the most bold 
and animated figures, as the sacred books. It is proper lo 
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dwell a little upon this article ; as, through our early familiarity 
with these hooks, a familiarity too often with the sound of the 
words, rafliei than with their sense and meaning, hefuties of 
style escape us in the Scripture, which, in any other book, would 
draw particular attention. Metaphors, comparisons, allegories, 
and personifications, are there particularly frequent. In order 
to do justice to these, it is nrces.sary that we transport ourselves 
as much as we can into the land of Judiua ; and place before our 
eyes that scenTj, and those objects, with wliich the Hebrew 
Vinters were conversant. Some attention of this kind is requi-< 
site, in order to relish tjic writings of any poet of a foreign 
co'mtry, and a diflerent age. For the imagery of every good 
poet is copied from nature and t’eal life ; if it Avere not so, it 
could not be lively ; and therefore, in order to enter into (he 
propriety of his images, avc must endeavour to place ourseIve.s in 
his situation. Now we shall find, that the metaphors and com- 
parisons of the Hebrew poets present to us a very beautiful view 
of the natural ohjerts of their own country, and of the arts and 
employments of their common life. 

Natural objects are, iu some measure, common to them with 
poets of all ages and countries. Light and darkness, trees and 
flowers, the forest and the enUivaied field, suggest to them 
many beautiful figures. But, iu order to reli«h th^ir figures of 
this'kind, we must take notice, that several of them arise from 
the particular circuinstanees of the land of Judaei'. Daring the 
summer months little or no rain falls througliout all that region. 
While the heats continued, the country was intolerably parched ; 
want of water was a great distress ; and a ph utiful shower fall- 
ing, or a rivulet breakinj^ forth, altered the whole face of nature, 
and introduced much hi^ier ideas of refreshment and pleasure, 
than the like causes dan suggest to us. Hence, to represent 
distress, such frequent allusions among them, * to a dry and 
thirsty land where no water i.s and hence, to describe a change 
from distress to prosperity, their metaphors aro founded oU the 
lulling of showers, and the bursting out offsprings in the desert. 
Thus in Isaiah, ** The wildcniess and the solitary place shall be 
glad, and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as ttie rose. For 
in the wilderness shall waters break out, and streams in the 
ddbhrt ; ntui the parched ground shall become a pool, and tlie 
ttursty land, springs of water ; in the habitation of dragons there 
shall «be grass, wiUi rushes and reeds.” Chap. xKkv. t, 0, 7. 
Images of tlijs nature are very familiar to Isaiah, ' and occur in 
many imrts of his book. 
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Again, as Judsaa was a billy country, it was, during the rainy 
' iQOnths, exposed to frequent inundations by the rushing of 
torrents which came down suddenly from the mountains, and 
cdrricd every thing before them ; and Jordan, their only great 
river, annually overflowed its banks. Hence, the frequent allu- 
■sious to “the noise and the rushings of many Vaters and 
hence great calamities so often compared to the overflowing tor- 
rent, which, in such a country, must have been images particu- 
larly striking: “Deep calleth unto deep at the noise of thy 
watcr-spouts : all (hy waves and thy billows are ^ono over pie '* 
Psalm xlii. 7. * 

The two most rcmarkalilc mountains of the country were 
Lebanon and Carmel : the former noted for its height, and the 
woods of lofty cedars that covered it ; the latter, for its beauty 
and fertility, the richness of its vines and olives. Hence, with 
the greatest propriety, Lebanon Is emjdoycd a.s an imago 
of whatever is great, strong, or magnificent : Carmel, of what 
is smiling and beautiful. “The glory of Lebanon,” says 
Isaiah, “ shall be given to it, and the excellency of Carmel.% (xxxv. 
2.) Letianon is often put metaphorically for the whole state 
or people of Israel, for the temple, for the king of A-ssyria j 
Carmel, for the blessings of peace and pro.spcrify. “His 
countenance is as Lebanon,” says Solomon, speaking of the 
dignity of a man’s appearance; but wheu he describes female 
beauty, “Thine head is like mount Carmel.” Song, v. 16. 
and vii. 6. 

It is further to be remarked under this head, that in the im> 
ages of tlie awful and terrible kind, with which the sacred poets 
abound, they plainly draw their dejc;fpfions from that violence 
of the elements, and ^hose concussion^ of nature, with which 
their climate rendered them acquainted. Earthquakes were not 
unfrequent ; and the tempest of hail, thunder, and lightning, in 
Judmu and Arabia, accompanied with wliirlwinds and dark> 
ness, far exceed any thing of that sort which happens in more 
temperate regions. ^ Isaiah describes, with great ingjesty, the 
earth “ reeling to and fro like a drunkard, and removed like a 
cottage,” (xxiv. 20.) And in those circumstances of ten-or, 
with which an appearance of tiie Almighty is described in the 
eighteenth Psalm, when his “ pavilion round about him .was 
darkness ; when hailstones and coals of fire were^liis voi^ ; and 
when, “at bis rebuke, the channels of the waters are said to be 
seen, and the foobdations of the hills discovered thougu there 
may be some reference as Dr. Lowth thinks, to* the history of 
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Ood’s descent upon Moutat Sinai, yet it seems more probable, 
that the figures were taken directly from those Commotions of 
nature with which the author was acquainted, and which sug- 
gested stronger and nobler images tlum what now occur to hs. 

Besides the natural objects of their own country, we* find the 
rites of their religion, and the arts and employments of their 
common life, frequently employed as gi'ouuds of imagery among 
the Hebrews. They were a people chiefly occupied with agri- 
culture and pasturage. These were arts held in high honour 
amqng them ; 'not disdained by their patriarchs, kings, and pro- 
phets. Little addicted to commerce, separated from tlie rest of 
the world by their Jaws and their religion, tliey were, during the 
better da} s of their state, strangers in a great measure to the 
refinements of luxury. Hence flowed, of course the many allu- 
sions to pastoral life, to the " green pastures and the still wa- 
ter.s,” and to the care and watchfulness of a .shepherd over his 
flock, which carry to this day so much beauty and tenderness 
in them, in the twenty-third Psalm, and in many other passages 
of the< poetical writings of Scripiur». Hence, all tlie images 
founded upon rural eiuplo}mcnls, upon the wiue-press, the 
threshing luor, the stubble and the chaif. To disrelish all 
such images, is the efiect of false delicacy. Homer is at least 
os frequent, and much more minute and particular in his similes, 
founded on what we now call low life ; but, in his management 
of them, far inferior to sacred writers, who generally mix 
with their comparisons of this kind somewhat of dignity and 
grandeur to ennoble tliein. What inexprc.ssible grandeur does 
the following rural image in Isaiah, for instance, receive from 
the interveution of the H^^ty ! * The nations sliall rush like the 
rushings of many water^^ but God shall ^buke tliem, and they 
shall fly far oiT ; and they shall be chased as the chaff of the 
mountain before the wind, and like the down of the thistle before 
the whirlwind.” 

Figurative allusions, too, we frequently find, to the rites and 
ceremonies of their religion ; to the legal distinctions of things 
clean and unclean ; to the mode of their temple service ; to the 
dress of their priests, and to the most noted incidents recorded 
in their sacred history ; as to the destruction of Sodom, the 
de%i'«nt of God upon Mount Sinai, and the miraculous passive 
of the ](praelite| through the Red Sea. The religion of the He- 
brews ^includeo the whole of their laws, and nivU cemstithtion. 
Jt was full of splendid external rites, that occujpied'tiheir senses ; 
It was OMunebted wiUi eveiy part of iheir national history 
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aafl "eliitablbhmeiit ; tod hento, all idea9 founded on religion 
in this nation a dignify important pecuHar to 
themselves, and were uncommonly fitted to impress the imagi- 
nation. , 

From all this it results, that the imagery of the sacred poets 
, is, in a high degree, expressive and natural ; it is copied directly 
tpapi real objects that were before their eyes ; it has this advan- 
tage, of being more complete witliin itself, more^entirely founded 
on national ideas and manners, than that of post other poets. 
In reading their works. We find ourselves continually in the land 
of Judssa. The palm-trees, and the cedars of Lebanon, are ever 
rising in our view. The face of their territory, the circumkances 
of their climate, the naanners of the people, and the august cere- 
monies of their religion, constantly pass under different forms 
before us. 

The comparisons employed by the sacred poets are generally 
short, touching on one point only of resemblance, rather than 
branching out into little episodes. In this respect, thby have 
perhaps an advantage over tjie Greek and Roman authors ; 
whose comparisons, by the length to which they are extended, 
sometimes interrupt the narration too much, and carry too visi- 
ble marks of study and labour. Whereas, in the Hebrew poets, 
they appear more like the glowings of a lively fancy, just danc- 
ing aside to some resembling object, and presently returning to 
its track. Such is the following fine comparison, introduced to 
describe the happy influence of good government upon a people, 
in what are called the last words of David, recorded in the se- 
cond book of Samuel (xxiii. 3.) Hb that ruleth over men must 
be just, ruling in the Tear of God ; and\he shall be as the light of 
the morning, when the son riseth ; even a morning without clouds; 
as the tender grass springing out of the earth, by clear shining 
after rain.’* This is one of the most regular and formal comparir 
sops in the sacred books. 

^ .All^ory, likesWse, is a figure frequently found in them. 
When formerly treating of this figure, I gave, for an instance of 
it,,U)at remarkably fine and well-supported Allegory, which oc- 
curs in the eightieth Psalm, ^wherein the people of Israd are 
compared to a vjne. Of parables, which form a species of ‘idlb- 
gqry, fye prophetical writings are full : tod if fy us they som^ 
limeif appaar ubspore; we must remember, that in thosy ' earn 
times, ii-.wsH^waiWdally the moiie, throughout^ the eastern 
naiiqasrto ^vfy shcred fyuths upder mystemto 
representations. 
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But tlie poeftcal i^re, wMeh, beyond all otl.tws^ 
style el* Bcriptore} a^ gives it a peealiai^oldness and atiblirai^ 
is jpirosopopoeia, or personification. No personifications em- 
ployed by.any^oets, are so magnificent and striking as those oiT 
the. inspired writers. On great occasions, they animate every 
part of nature ; especially, when any appearance or operation of 
the Almighty is concerned. “ Before him went tiie pestilence — 
the. waters saw,, thee, O Ood, and were afraid — the mountains 
saar «1hco, and |bey trembled — the overflowing of the water 
passed by — the deep uttered his voice, and lifted op his hands 
on high-* When inquiry is made about the place of wisdom. 
Job introduces the “ Deep, saying. It is not in me; and the Sea 
saith. It is not in me. Destruction and <Death say. We have 
heard the fame thereof with our ears.” That noted sublime pas- 
sage in the book of Isaiah, which describes the fall of the king 
of Assyria, is full of personified objects : the fir-trees and cedars 
of Lebanon breaking forth into exultation on the fall of the ty- 
rant ; Ubll from beueatli, stirring up all the dead to meet him 
at his coming ; and the dead kings introduced as speaking, 
and joining in the triumph. In the same strain are those many 
lively and passionate apostrophe^ to cities and countries, to 
persons and things, with which the prophetical writings every 
where, abound. * 0 thou sword of »the Lord ! how long will 
it be ere tliou be quiet ? put thyself up into the scabbard, rest 
and be still.” “ How can it be quiet,” (as the reply is instantly 
made,) seeing the Lord hath given it a charge against Aske- 
lon, and the sea-shore ? there hatii h** appointed it.” Jerem, 
xlvii. 6. V' 

In general, for it wo^M carry us too far to enlarge upon all 
iUie instances, the style of the ppetical books of the Old Testa- 
ment is, beyond the style of all other poetical works, fervid, 
bol4, and animated. It is extremely different from that regular 
.correet expression, to which our ears are accustomed in modern 
poetiy. It is the burst of inspiration. The scenes are not coqtly 
described, but represented ns passing before our eyes.* Bvery 
ol^etct, imd every person, is addressed and spekeu to, os if 
pteesent. The ^aasition is oftcA abrupt ; the connection often 
4d>9Dure i the persons are often changed ; figures crowded, and 
Imiqted^on ope another. Bold sublimity, not cori;eot eleganoe, 
^is its obanupter. Wo see the spirit of the writer ^isnd ^yqod 
himselff, «pid h^owing to find vent for ideaS* too sstglity tor. Ijk 
tttterapce.- ! . , / , 

After these remarks on the poetry of the SoHjittire in. 
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.(eneral, I aiiaU conclude this dissertafion with a short account 
of the different kinds of poetical composition jn the sacrod books> 
and of the distinguishing characters of some of the chief 
writers. 

The several kinds of poetical composition which we find in 
Scripture, are chiefly the didactic, elegiac, pastoral, and lyric. 
Of the didactic species of poetry, the book of Proverbs is the 
principal instance. The nine first cliax)ter3 of that book are 
highly poetical, adorned with many distinguished graces and 
figures of expression. At the tenth chapter’, the# style is setfsibly 
altered, and descends into a lower strain, which is continued to 
the end ; retaining, however, that sententious, pointed manner, 
and that artful construction of period, which distinguish all the 
'Hebrew poetry. The book of Ecclesiastes comes likewise 
under this head ; and some of the Psalms, as the Inmdred-and- 
ninetconth in particular. 

Of elegiac poetry, many very beautiful specimens occur in 
Scripture ; such as the lamentation of David over hi^ friend 
Jonathan ; several passages in tlie prophetical books ; and 
several of David’s Psalms, exposed on occasions of distress 
and mourning. The forty-second Psalm, in particular, is in the 
highest degree, tender and plaintive. But the most regular atid 
perfect elegiac composition in the Scripture, perhaps in tlic 
whole world, is the book entitled the Lamentations of Jerehaiah. 
As tlie prophet mourns in tliat book over the destruction of the 
temple, and the holy city, and the overthrow of the whole state, he 
assembles all the affecting images wliitli a subject so melancholy 
could suggest. The composition is uncommonly artificial. By 
turns, tlie prophet,»and the city Jcfiisalem, are introduced, as 
pouring forth their sorrows ; and in the end, a choiiis of the 
people send up tlie most earnest and plaintive supplications to 
(Jod, The lines of the original, too, as may, in part, appear 
from our translation, are longer than is usual in the other kinds 
of Hebrew poetrj^; and the melody is rendered thereby more 
flowing; and bettor adapted to tHe querimonions strain of 
elegy. * . . 

The Song of Solomon a^rds us a high exrmplifica'ion of 
pastoral poetry. Considered with respect to its spiritual mean- 
ing, it is ondotibiedly a mystical allegory ; in its form, tf is a 
. dragiatic pastoral, or a perpetual dialogue betjveeii personages 
in the clihractei* ^f shepherds ; and suitably to that Ifoirm, it is 
full of rarb and pastoral images, from beginniilg to end. 

Of lyric poetry, or that wliich is intended to be accompanied 
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with music, the Old Testament is full. Besides a great number 
of hymns and songs, which we find scattered in the historical 
and prophetical books, such as the song of Moses, the sUng of 
Deborah, and many others of like nature, the whole .book of 
Psalms is to 'be considered as a collection of sacred odes. In 
those, wc find the ode exhibited in all the varieties of its form, 
and supported with tlie highest spirit of lyric poetry ; some- 
times .sprightly, cheerful, and triumphant ; sometimes solemn 
and magnilice’it ; sometimes tender and soft. From these iu- 
stotfces, it cleanly appears, that there are contained in the Holy 
Senptures, full exemplifications of several of the chief kinds of 
poetical writing. 

Among the diflVrent compo.ser.s of the sacred books, there is 
an ‘evident diversity of stjle and manner; and to trace their 
different characters in this view, will contribute not a little to- 
wards our reading their writings with greater advantage. Tlie 
most eminent of the sacred poets arc, tiio author of the book of 
Job, David, and Isaiah. As the compositions of David are of 
the lyric kind, there is a greater variety of style and manner in 
his works, than in those of the other two. The manner in which, 
considered merely as a poet, David chiefiy excels, is the pleasing, 
the soft, and the tender, fu his Psalms there are many lofty 
and sublime passages ; but in strength of description, he yields 
to loo ; in .sublimity, he yieias to Isaiah. It is a sort of tempe- 
rate graiiuenr, for wliicli David is chiefly distinguished ; and to 
this he always soon returns, when, upon some occasions, he 
rises above it. The Psalms iit which ho touches us most, are 
those ill which he describes the happiness of the righteous, or 
Uie goodness of God ; oxpresses the tendci breatliings of a 
des out mind, or sends up moving and affectionate supplications 
to Heaven. Isaiah is, without exception, the most sublime of all 
poets. This is abundantly visible in our translation ; and, what 
IS a material circumstance, none of the books of Scripture ap- 
pear to have been mors happily translated than the writings of 
thm prniiliet. Majesty is his reigning character ; a majesty 
more commanding, and more uniformly supported, than is to be 
found among the rest of tlie Old Testament poets. He posses- 
ses, indeed, a dignity and grandeur, both in bis conceptions and 
expressions, which is altogether unparalleled, 'end peculiar to 
himself.* There is more clearness and order too, aipl auiore 
visible «di.stribution of ports, in bis book, than in ^ny other of 
Hthe propbetiealVritiugs. 

When we compare him with the rest of the poetical pro- 
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pheta^ we iuunedietely «ee, in Jeremiah, a veiy different genius, 
{aaiah employs himself generally on mc^nificent subjects. 
Jeremiah seldom discovers any disposition to be sublime, and 
inclines always to the tender and elegiac. Ezekiel, in poetical 
grace mid elegance, is much inferior to them both ; but he is 
distinguished by a character of uncommon force and ardour. 
To use the elegant expressions of Bishop Lowth, with regard to 
this prophet : “ Est atrox, vehemens, tragicus ; in sensibns, 
fervidus, acerbns, indignabundus ; in iinaginibns ^cundus, tru> 
culentus, et nonnunquam pene deformis ; in dictfone grandiio* 
quus, gravis, austerus, et interdum incultus ; frequeus in repe» 
titionibns, non decoris aut gratiae causa, sed ex indignatione el 
violeutia. Quicquid susceperit tractandum, id sedulo persequi- 
iur ; in eo onicc limret defixns ; a proposito raro deflectens. In 
emteris, a plerisque vatibus foriasse superatus ; sed in eo ge- 
nere, ad quod videtur a natura unice comparatus, nimirum, vi, 
pondere, impetu, figranditate, nemo unquam eum superavit.” 
The same learned writer compares Isaiah to Homer, Jerenuah to 
Simonides, and Ezekiel to .yEschylus. Most of the book of 
Isaiah is strictly poetical ; of J^i^miah and Ezekiel, not above 
one half can be held to belong to poetry. Among the minor 
prophets, Hosea, Joel, Micah, Habakknk, and especially Nahum, 
are distinguished for poetical spirit. In the prophecies of 
Daniel and Jonah, there is no poetry^ 

It only now remains to speak of the book of Job, with which 
I shall conclude. It is known to be extremely ancient ; generally 
reputed the most ancient of all tlie poetical books ; the author 
uncertain. It is remarkable, that this . book has no connection 
with the affairs or manners of the Jews'lpr Hebrews. The scene 
is laid- in .the land of Uzz, or Idumma, which is a part of 
Arabia ; and the imagery employed is generally of a different 
kind from what I before showed to be peculiar to the Hebrew 
poets. We meet with no allusions to the great events of sacred 
history, to the. religinus rites of the Jews, to Lebanon or to 
Carmel, or- any of the peculiarities of the climate of Judaea. 
We find few comparisons founded on rivers' or torrents; these 
weremot familiar oiyects in A:^ia. But the longest comparb- 
8oa.^thal occurs in ,fite book, is to an object frequent and well 
known m that region, a. brook, that faiils in the season of heat,^ aBd 
the. expectation of , the traveller. i * 

,. Tlmpo^|y haffpvcr^' .of tlmbookof Job, is imt only •equal < 
to tliat of any ether of the sacred writingsi but 5s superior to 
them-, all except ^se of. Isaiah alone. As Isaiah is the midst 
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sublime^, David tiie most pleasing and tender^ so Job is tbe most 
descnptive of all the inspired poets. A peculiar glo^ of fancy, 
and strength of description, characterise. the autiior. No writer 
whatever abound^ so mnch in metaphors. He may be said'noi 
to describe,, but to render visible, whatever he treats of. A 
variety of instances might be given. Let ns remark only thoae 
strong and lively colours, with which, in the following passages, 
taken from the eighteenth and twentieth chapters of his book, 
he ’paints tha^condition of the wicked; observe how rapidly Jjii 
glares rise bifore us ; and what a deep impression, at the 
time, they leave on the imagination. “ Knowest thou not t 
old, since man was placed upon the earth, that the triump'fi{h|' 
of the wicked is short, and the joy of the hypocrite but for a 
moment? Though his excellency mount up to the heavens, and 
his 'head reach the clouds, yet he shall perish for ever. He shall 
fly away as a dream, and shall not be ‘found; yea, he shall be 
chased away as a vision of the night. The eye also which saw 
him, shall see liim no more ; they which have seen him shall say. 
Where is he ? He shall suck the poison of asps ; the User’s 
tongue shall slay him. In th^, fulness of his sufficiency, bl^hall 
be in straits ; every hand sliaii come upon him. He shall flee 
from the iron weapon, and the bow of steel shall strike him 
through. All darkness shall be hid in bis secret places. A fire 
nbt blown shall consume him. 'The heaven shall reveal his 
iniquity, and the earth shall rise up against him. The increase 
of' his house shall depart. His goods shall flow away in the day 
of Wrath. The light of the wicked shall be put out ; tbe light 
shall be dark in his tabernacle. The steps of his strength shall 
bo straitened, and his o^vn counsel shall ^st him down. For he 
is cast into a net by Ms own feet. HeValketh upon a snare. 
Terrors shall make him afraid on every side ; and the robberj 
shall prevail against him. Brimstone shall be scattered upon^ 
his , habitation. His remembrance shall perish from the earth, 
and be shall have no name in the street He shall be driven 
(from light into darkness. They that come after, him shall 
be astonished at his day. He shall drink of tbe wrath of the 
. Almighty.’ 
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LECTURE XLIl 

EPIC POETRY. 

It novr remains to treat of the two highest kinds of poe- 
tical writing, the Epic and the Dramatic. I begin with the 
Epic. This lecture shall be employed upon the general prin- 
ciple! of that species of composition : after which,/l shall take 
,a view of the character and genius of the most celebrated epio 
poets. 

The epic poem is universally allowed to be, of all poetical 
works, the most dignified, and, at the same lime, the most dif- 
ficult in execution. To contrive a story which shall please and 
interest all readers, by being at once entertaining, important, 
and instructive ; to fill it with suitable incidents ; to enliven it 
with a variety of characters and of descriptions ; and, through- 
out a long work, to maintain that propiiety of sentiment,* and 
that elevation of style, which tl\^^^c character requires, is un- 
questionably the highest efibrt of poetical genius. Hence so very 
few have wuMweded in the attempt, that strict critics will hardly 
Ilow any oUier poems to bear the name of epic, except the Iliad 
nd the iEneid * • 

There is no subject, it must be confessed, on which critics 
have displayed more pedantry, than on this. By tedious disqui- 
sitions, founded on a servile submission to autliority, tlicy have 
given such an air of mystery to a plain subject, as to render it 
difficult for an ordinary»reader to conceive what an epic poem 
is. By Bossn’s definition, it is a discourse invented by art, 
purely to form the manners of men, by means of instructions 
(Bsguised under the allegory of some important action, which 
is related in verse. Tliis definition would snit several of .tEsop’s 
fables, if they were somewhat extended, and put into verse; 
and, accordingly, to illustrate bis definition, the critic draws 
a parallel, m form, between thi^onstmction of one of JBsop’s 
Tables, and the plan of Homews Iliad. The first thing, says 
he, which either a writer of fables, or of heroic poems, does,*^ 
is to choose som^ maxim, or point of morality ; to inculc&te 
which, |s to be the design of his work. Next, *he invents a 
general storj^ or a.h!ries ,of facts, without any names, 8u#h as 
he judges will lie most proper for illustrating bisyntended mo- 
ral. Lastly, he particularizes his story : that is, if he be a 
fabulist, he introdi^aes his db^, his sheep, and his wolf ; or if he 
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be an epic poet> he looks out in ancient historjr for ^bte ^peT 
namce of heroes to give to his actors'; and then his pltda’ i$ 
coatpleted. 

This is jone of the most frigid and absurd ideas, -that ever 
entered into the mind of a critic. Homer, he says, saw the 
Grecians divided into a great number of independent states; 
but very often obliged to unite into one body against their com 
mou enemies. The most useful instruction which he could give 
them in thisVituation, was, that a misunderstanding between 
princes is the ruin of the common cause. In order to enUh'cO 
' this instruction, he contrived, in his own mind, such a general 
story as this. Seferal princes join in a confederacy against 
their enemy. The jmnee, who was chosen as the leader of the 
rest, affronts one of the most valiant of the confederates, who 
thereupon withdraws himself, and refuses to take part in the 
common enterprise. Great misfortunes are the consequence of 
tills division ; till, at lengtli, both parties have snfiered by the 
quarrel, the offended prince forgets his displeasure, and is re- 
conciled to the leader ; and union being once restored, there 
ensues complete victory over tueir enemies. Upon this general 
plan of his fable, adds Bossn, it was of no great coo|equenoe, 
whether, in filling it up, Homer had employed me names of 
beasts, like j35&op, or of men He would have been equally 
instructive either way. But as he rather fancied to write of 
heroes, he pitched upon the war of Troy for the scene of his 
fable ; he feigned such an action to happen there ; he gave the 
name of Agamemnon tdithe common leader ; uiat ot Achilles, to 
the offended prince ; ana so tlie Iliad arose. 

He that can believi/Homer to have ‘proceeded in this man- 
ner, may believe any thing. One may pronounce with great 
certainty, that an author who should compose according to such 
U plan ; who should arrange all the subject, in his own mind, 
with a view to the moral, before he had ever thought of the 
personages who were to be the actors ; ‘might write, perhaps, 
fables for children ; but as to an epic poem, if he adven-^ 
' tured to think of one, it woulc^' Ibe such as would find few Jlead^ 
ejrs.' No person of any taste cavi .entertain a doubt, tiiat the first 
abjeefe which' strike an epic poet are, the l^ro whom hn fe- to 
cclebjate, and the action, or story, which' is io be fhegrt^d- 
work of !^em. He 4oes not sit doWn« like o^hilfisdfffier, 
t«)|omthe ,^an of a trealiseof morality. Hui^us fe, fired 
by gre^'euto^lriise, which, to him, appearttwoMe hudin- 
terestlng ; and which, therefore, hq pitches^upon as worthy of 
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being celebrated iu the highest strain of poetry. There is no 
subjo^t of this klhdj but will always afford some general moral 
instruptiom arising from it naturally. iThe instruction which 
Bossu points out^ is certainly si:iggested by the Iliad ; and therr 
is another which arises as . naturally^ and may just as well be 
assigned for the moral of that poem ; namely, that* providence 
avenges those who have suffered injustice ; but that when they 
allow their resentment to carry them too far, it brings misfor^ 
tunes on themselves. The subject of the poem is the wrath of 
A oldies, caused by the injustice of Agamemnon. /EJupiter avjn- 
by giving success to the Trojans against Agamem- 
non ; but by continuing obstinate in his resentment, Achilles loses 
his beloved friend Patroclus. 

The plain account of the nature of an epic poem is, the 
recital of some illustrious enterprise in a poetical form. This is 
as exact a definition, as there is any occasion for on this sub 
ject. It comprehends several other poems besides the Iliad of 
Homer, the jEneid of Virgil, and the Jerusalem of Tasso ; which 
are, perhaps, the three most regular and complele epic works 
tnat ever were composed. But exclude all poems from the 
epic class, which are not forme\lvActly upon the same model 
as tliese, is the pedantry of criticism. We can give exact de- 
finitions,*'anT<iescriptions of minyals, plants, and animals, and 
can arrange them with preeij^ion under the different classes Jo 
which they belong, because nature afi’ords a visible unvarying 
standard, to which we refer them. But with regard to works 
of taste and imagination, where nature lias fixed no standard, 
but leaves scope for beauties of many dificrent kinds, it Is ab-* 
surd to attempt defining and limiting them with the same pre- 
cision. Criticism, whcif employed in suen attempts, degenerates 
into trifling questions about words and names only. I therefore 
have no scruple to class such poems as Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
Lucan’s Pharsalia, Statius's Thebaid, Ossian’s Fingal and 
Temora, Camoens’ Lusiad, Voltaire’s Henriade, Cambray’s 
Tclemachus, Glover^s Tieonidas, Wilkie’s Epigoniad, under the 
same , species of composition with the Iliad and the iElneid ; 
though some of them approach^Sauch nearer than others to the 
perfection of these celebratedjWorks. They are, undoubteuly, 
all epic^that is, ppetical recitals of great adventures ; whictij# 
all that is meant by this denomination of poetry. , 

^ 'Tholigh 4<^anno^ by any means, allow, that it iiJ the essence 
of an epic poem tb*bb wholly an allegory, or a fable eonffiv^ 
to seine moral truth, yet it is certain tbat*cio poetiy is 
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of a mote moral nature than thia Its oflWt in promoting virtue, 
is not to be measured by any one maxim^ or ikstniotion^ whloh 
results from the whole stofy> like the moral of one. of ^op’s 
Fables. This is a poor and trivial view of the advantage tq’ be 
derived from perusing a long epic work, tliat, at the, end, we 
shall be able to gather from it some common-place morality* Its 
effect arises, from the impression which the parts of the poem 
separately, as well as the whole taken together, make upon the 
mind of the reader : from the great examples which it sets before 
USr and the \ugh sentiments with which it warms our hearts* 
The end which it proposes, is to extend our ideas of huma|||||ir- 
fretion ; or, in otlier words, to excite admiration. Now thi^an 
be accomplished only, by proper representations of heroic dee^ds, 
and virtuous characters. For high virtue is the object, which 
all mankind are formed to admire ; and, therefore, epic poems 
are, and must be, favourable to the cause of virtue Valour, 
truth, justice, fidelity, friendship, piety, magnanimity, are the 
objects which, in the course of such compositions, are presented 
to our minds, under the most splendid and honourable colours. 
In behalf of virtuous personages, our affections are engaged ; 
in their designs, and their ^lintresses, we are' interested; the 
generous and public affections are awakened; tlie mind is puri- 
fied from sensual and mean^jursuits, and accustlimed to take 
part in great, heroic enterprises, v It is, indeed, no small testi- 
mony in honour of virtue, tliat several of the most refined and 
elegant entertainments of mankind, such as that species of poe- 
tical composition which we now consider, must be grounded on 
moral sentiments and impressions. This is a testimony of such 
weight, that, were it in the power of sceptical philosophers to 
weaken the force of tljoso reasonings w^ich establish the essen- 
tial distinctions between vice and virtue, tlie writings of epic 
poets alone were sufficient to refute their false philosophy ; show- 
ing, by that appeal which they constantly make to the feelings of 
mankind in favour of virtue, that the foundations of it are laid 
deep, and strong, in human nature. ‘ ’ 

The general strain and spirit of epic composition snfliGieotly 
ipark its distinction from tbr 'other kinds of poetry. In pas^ 
itoral writing, the reigning idc? is innoeence and tranquHUty. 
Compassion is the great object of tragedy ; ridicule, the pn^ovibce 
pf comedy. ^ The predominant character bf the epic is, admira- 
tio%6Xcited by heroic actions. It is stoffiifi^ieiitly^^istihguijihed 
from history, both by its poetical form, teel tlijj* liberty of fic- 
tion which it assumes. It is a more calm composition thaidtra- 
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gedy. It admits^ nay reqnires^ the pathetic and the violent, on 
particular occasions ; but the pathetic is not expected to be its 
general character. It requires, more than any other species of 
poetry, a grave, equal, and supported dignity. It takes in a 
greater compass of time and action than dramatic writing ad- 
mits ; and thereby allows a more full display of ‘characters. 
Dramatic writings display characters chiefly by means of senti- 
ments and passions ; epic poetry, chiefly by means of actions. 
The emotions, therefore, which it raises, are not so violent, but 
they are more prolonged. These are the general cjftaracteristics 
of Ms species of composition. But, in order to give a more 
pairticular and critical view of it, let us consider tlie epic poem 
under three heads ; first, with respect to the subject, or action ; 
secondly, with respect to the actors, or characters ; and, lastly, 
^fth respect to the narration of the poet. 

The action, or subject of the eiMc poem, must have three 
properties : it must be one ; it must be great ; it must be in- 
teresting. 

First, it must be one action, or enterprise, which the; poet 
chooses for his subject. I hav^ frequently had occasion to re- 
mark the importance of unity, ir. inany kinds of composition, 
ill order Jip, make a full and strong impression upon the mind. 
With the higfiest reason, Aristotle insists upon this, as essential 
to epic poetry ; and it is, indeed, the most material of all ^is 
rules respecting it. For it is certain, that, in the recital of 
heroic adventures, several scattered and independent facts can 
never alifect a reader so deeply, nor engage his attention so 
strongly, as a tale that is one and connected, where the several 
incidents hang upon one another and j^ire all made to conspire 
for the accomplishmentTof one end. In a regular epic, the more 
sensible this unity is rendered to the imagination, the better will 
be the eflect ; and for this reason, as Aristotle has observed, it is 
not sufficient for the poet to confine himself to the actions of one 
man, or to those which happened during a certain period of 
time ; but the unity mhst lie in the subject itself^ and arise from 
all the parte combining into one whole. 

In all the great epic poemi?^* unity of action is sufficiently 
apparent Virgil, for instangg, has chosen for his subject, the 
estoblishment of i^neas in Italy. From the beginning to Jha 
end of the poem, this object is ever in our view, and links all the 
pafts df it gtogeth^ with full connexion. The ♦unity W the 
Odyssey is of iihe s^e nature ; the return and re-^pstablirfhment 
of Ulysses ha nis own country. The subject of T&so, is the re- 
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CO very ol Jerusalem from the Infidels ; that of Milton^ the ex- 
pulsion of our first parents from Paradise ; and both of them are 
uneTceptionable in the unity of the story. The professed subject 
of the Iliad, is tlie anger of Achilles, with the consequences 
which it produced. The Greeks carry on many unsuccessful en- 
gagements against the Trojans, as long as they are deprived of 
the assistance of Achilles. Upon his being appeased and recon- 
ciled to Agamemnon, victory follows, and the poem closes. It 
must be owned, however, that the unity, or connecting principle, 
is pot quite sensible to the imagination here as in the ^neid. 
For, tliroughout many books of the Iliad, Achilles is oft of 
sight ; he is lost in inaction ; and the fancy terminates on no 
other object, than the success of the two armies whom we see 
contending in war 

, The unity of the epic action is not to be so strictly interpreted, 
as if it excluded all episodes, or subordinate actions. It is neces- 
sary to observe here, that the term episode is employed by Aris- 
totle hi a different sense from what we now give to it. It was a 
term originally applied to dramatic poetry, and thence transferred 
to epic ; and by episodes, in ^epic poem, it should seem that 
Aristotle understood the ext^siou of the general fable, or plan 
of the poem, into all its circumstances. What was, 

is, indeed, not very clear ; and this obscurity has occasioned 
much altercation among critical %^iters. Bossu, in particular, 
is so perplexed upon this subject, as to be alniosl unintelligible. 
But, di^'missi^ng so fruitless a controversy, what we now under- 
stand by episodes, are certain actions, or incidents, introduced 
into the narration, connected with the principal action, yet not 
of such importance as destroy, if th^ had been omitted, tlio 
main subject of the pf/em. Of this nature are tlie interview of 
Hector with Androitiache, in the Iliad ; the story of Cacus, and 
that of Nisus and Earyalus^ in the iEneid ; the adventures of 
Tancred with Erminia and Clorinda, in the Jerusalem ; and the 
pro.spect of his descendants exhibited to Adam, in the last books 
of Paradise Lost, 

Such episodes as these are^ot only permitted* to an epic 
poet ; but, provided tliey be p^perly executed, are great orna- 
ments to his work. Tlie rulelK regarding them are the fol- 
iewing : — 

First, they must be naturally introduced ; they must have a 
sufBq^ent connexion with the subject of ^ poei« ; they must 
seem inferiof parts that belong to it; not m%^e appendages 
struck^ to it The episode of Olinda and Sophronia, in the 
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Bscond book of Tasso’s Jerusalem, is faulty, ^jy transgressing 
tliis rule. It is too much detached from the rest of the work ; 
aud being introduced so near the opening of the poem, misleads 
the reader into an expectation that to be of some future con- 
sequence ; whereas it proves to be connected with nothing that 
follows. In proportion any episode is slightly related to the 
main subject, it should always be tlie shorter. The passion o{ 
Dido in the -®neid, and the snares oi‘ Armida in the Jerusalem, * 
which are expanded so fully in these poems, cannot, with pro- 
priety, be called episodes. They are coiistitucm parts oP the 
work, and form a considerable sliare of the intrigue of the 
))Opni. 

In the next place, episodes ought to present to us objects 
of n: diflerent kind. tVorn those which go before, and those w hich 
follow, in the course of the poem. For it is principally fo#ihe 
sake of variety that episodes are introduced into an epic com- 
position. In so long a work, they tend to diversify the subject, 
and to relieve the reader, by shifting the scene. In the midst of 
combats, therefore, an episode of the martial kind would be out 
of place ; whereas. Hector’s 0sitko Andromache in the Iliad, 
and Erminia’s adventure with the Shepherd in the seventh book 
of the afford us a wrell-judged and pleasing retreat 

from camps and battles. 

Lastly, as an episode is* a professed embellishment, it ought 
to be particularly elegant and well-finished ; and, accordingly, it 
is" for the most*part, in pieces of this kind that poets put forlli 
their strength. Tlie episodes of Teribazus and Ariana, in 
Leonidas, and of the death of Hercules, in the Epigoniad are 
the two greatest beauties in these poen(s. 

The Xif. iy of the epic action necessarily supposes, that the 
action be entire and •complete ; that is, as Aristotle wxll ex- 
presses it, that it have a beginning, a middle, and an end. 
Either by relating the whole, in his own person, or by intro- 
ducing some of his a 4 'tors to relate what had passed before the 
opening of the poem, the author must always contrive to. give us 
full information of every thifig that belongs to his subject ; ho 
must not leave our curiosity, in any article, ungratified ; he 
must bring us precisely to thCaccomplishment of his plan ; and 
then conclude. 

. Tl|f second property of the epic action, is, tlijit it be^eat ; 
that it have*suf&ci«>i( splendour and iinportaupe, both to ®x our 
attention, anl to justify the magnificent apparatus which the 
poet bestows upon it. This is so evidently requisite af not to 
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require illuetration ; and, indeed, hardly any who have at- 
tempted epic poetry have failed in choosing some subject suf- 
ficiently important, either by the nature of the action, or by the 
fame of the personages concerned in it. 

It contributes to the grandeur of the epic subject, that it be 
not of a modern date, nor fall within any period of history with 
which wc are intimately acquainted. Both Lucan and Voltaire 
have, in the choice of their subjects, transgressed this rule, and 
tliey have, upon that account, succeeded worse. Antiquity is 
favourable to '^hose liigh and august ideas which epic poetry is 
designed to raise. It tends to aggrandize, in our imagination, 
both persons and events ; and what is still more material, it al- 
lows the poet the liberty of adorning his subject by means of 
fiction. Whereas, as soon as he comes within Ihe verge of real 
and authenticated history, this liberty is abridged. He must 
either confine himself wholly, as Lucan has done, to strict his- 
torical truth, at the expense of rendering his story jejune ; or, if 
he goes beyond it, like Voltaire in his Henriade, this disadvan- 
tage A)llows, that, in well known events, the true and the ficti- 
tious parts of the plan do nqt nt'turally mingle and incorporate 
with each other. These observations cannot be applied to dra- 
matic writing; where the personages are exhibited^(i.ui not so 
much that we may admire, as that we may love or, pity Ihem. 
Sutli passions are much more cons^tent with the familiar histo- 
rical knowledge of the persons who are to be the objects of them ; 
^nd even require them to be displayed in the liglit, apd witli the 
failings, of ordinary men. Modern, and well-known history, 
therefore, may furnish very proper materials for tragedy. But 
for epic poetry, where heroism is the ground-work, and where 
the object in view is to excite admiration, ancient or tradi- 
tionary history is assuredly the safest region. There, the author 
may lay hold on names, and characters, and events, not wholly 
unknown, on which to build bis story ; while, at the same 
time, by reason of the distance of the period, or of the remote- 
ness of the scene, sufficient license is left fiim for fiction and in- 
vention. ^ • 

The thir4 property require4*in the epic poem, is, that it be 
interesting. It is not sufficient fos^^this purpose that it be great. 
Ptfr deeds of mere valour, how heroic soevei;, may prove cold 
and thresome. Mucli will depend on the happy choice of some 
subject, whiefi shall, by its nature, interest publi# ; asJ^ whto 
the poet sele<Jts for his hero, one who is theioundil*, or the deli- 
verefv^or the favourite of bis nation; or when he writes of 
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achievements that have been highly celebrated, or have been con- 
nected with important consequences to any pablic cause. Most 
of the great epic poems are abundantly fortunate in this respect, 
and must Jiave been very interesting to those ages and countries 
. in which they were composed • 

But the chief circumstance which renders an epic poem in- 
teresting, and which tends to interest, not one age or country 
atone, but all readers, is the skilful conduct of the author in the 
management of his subject. He must so contrive his plan, as 
that it shall comprehend many affecting incidents.* Ife rnii^iiot 
dazzle us perpetually with valiant aciiievements ; for all readers 
tire of constant fighting, and battles ; but he must study to touch 
our hearts. lie may sometimes be awful and august ; he must 
often be tender and pathetic ; lie mmst give us gentle and plea- 
sing scenes of love, friendship, and affection. The more an epic 
poem abounds with situations which awaken the feelings of hu- 
manity, the more interesting it is ; and these form, always, the 
favourite passages of the work. I know no epic poetj go hap- 
py in this respect as Virgil and Tasso. 

Much, too, depends on thh\jli;fracters of the heroes, for ren- 
dering the poem interesting ; that they be such as shall strongly 
attacir tn\?*feaders, and make them take part in the dangers 
which the heroes encounter. These dangers, or obstacles, form 
what is called the nodus, or the intrigue of the epic poem ; in 
the judicious conduct of which consists much of the poet’s art. 
He must rouse our attention, by a prospect of the dilEciilties 
wliich seem to tlireaten disappointment to the enterprise of his 
favourite personages ; he must make those difficulties grow and 
thicken upon us, by degrees j till aftei having kept us, for some 
lime, in a .^tate of agitation and suspense, he paves the way, by 
a proper preparation of incidents, for the winding up of the 
plot in a natural and probable manner. It is plain, that every 
tale which is designed to engagg attention, must be conducted on 
a plan of this sort. ♦ 

A question lias been moved, whether tlie nature of the epic 
poem does not require that Itt should always end successfully > 
Most critics are inclined to think, tb^t a successful issue is tlio 
most proper ; ?indthcy appear to have reason on their side. , An 
unhappy conclusion depresses the mind, and is opposite to the 
devajing emotions which belong to this species of poetry. 
Terror anSLcompJhBsion are the proper subjects of tragedy ; but 
as the epic |ioem is of larger compass and exteht, it were too 
much, if, after the difficulties and troubles which cc«nmonly 
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abound in the progress of the poem, the author should bring 
them all at last to an unfortunate issue. Accordingly, the general 
practice of epic poets is on the side of a prosperous conclusion ; 
not, however, without some exceptions. For two authors of 
great name, Lucan and Milton, have held a contrary course ; 
the one concluding with the subversion of the Ronvan liberty ; 
the other, with the expulsion of man from Paradise 

With regard to the time or duration of the epic action, ftc 
precise boundaries can be asceitained. A considerable extent is 
always all^'M^ed to it, as it does not necessarily depend on those 
violent passions which can be supposed to have only a short con- 
tinuance. The Iliad, which is formed upon the anger of Achilles, 
has, with propriety, the shortest duration of any of the great 
epic poems. According to Bossu, the action lasts no longer than 
forty-seven days. The action of the Odyssey, computed from 
tJie taking of Troy to the peace of Ithaca, extends to eight years 
and^a half ; and the action of the iEneid, computed in the same 
way, from the taking of Troy to the death of Turnus, includes 
about ^ix years But if we measure the period only of the poet's 
own narration, or compute from (.ks^time in which the hero makes 
his first appearance till the conclusion, the duration of both these 
last poems is brought within a much smaller The. 

Odyssey, begimnug with Ulysses in the island of Calypso, com- 
prehends fifty-eight days only ; and the iEneid, beginning 
with the storm which throws ABneas upon the coast of Africa, is 
re<.koned to include, at the most, a year and some months. 

Having thus treated of the epic action, or the subject of the 
poem, I proceed next to piake some* observations on the actors 
or personages. j 

As it is the business bf an epic poet to copy after nature, 
and to form a probable interesting tale, he must study to give 
all his personages proper and well supported characters, such as 
display tlie features of human nature. This is what Aristotle 
calls, giving manners to the poem. It is by.no means necessary, 
that all his actors be morally good ; imperfect, nay, vicious 
characters may find a proper place ; though the natui‘e of epic 
poetry seems to require, that ‘the principal figures exhibited 
should be such as tend to raise adihiration and love, rather than 
hatred or contempt. But whatever the character be which a 
poet gives to yiy of his actors, he must take care to preserve it 
uniform, and con*n'steiit with itself. Every thiqg whieh thal; per- 
son says, or dbes, must be suited to it. and must iierve to dis- 
tinguisl^ him from any other. 
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Poetic characters may be divi<led into cwo kinds, general and 
particular. General characters are, such as are wise, brave, vir- 
tuous, without any farther distinction. Particular characters ex- 
press the species of bravery, of wisdom, of virtue, for which any 
one is 'eminent. They exhibit the peculiar featiHres which dis- 
tinguish one individual from another, which mark the difference 
of the same moral quality in different men, according as it is^ 
combined with other dispositions in their temper. In drawing 
such particular charaicters, gedius is chiefly exerted. How far 
each of the three great epic poets have distinguished themjfclves 
in this part of composition, 1 shall have occasion afterwards to 
show, when 1 jeome to make remarks upon their works. It is 
sufiicient now to mention, that it is in this part Homer has prin- 
cipally excelled ; Tasso has come the nearest to Homer ; and 
Virgil has been the most deficient. 

It lias been the practice of all epic poets, to select soine one 
personage, whom they distinguish above all the rest, and make 
the hero ol“ the tale. This is considered as essential to epic com- 
position, and is attended with several advantages. It renders 
the unity of the subject more- sensible, when there is one princi- 
pal figure, to wliich, as to a centre, all the rest refer. It tends 
«jto int^* c.»o»,s more in the enterprise which is carried on ; and 
it giv<is tite poet an opportunity of exerting his talents for adorn- 
ing and displaying one character, with peculiar splehdour.* It 
has been asked, who then is the hero of Paradise Lost ? The devil, 
if has been answered by some critics ; and in consequence of 
this idea, much ridicule and censure has been thrown upon Mil- 
ton. But they have mistaken that aijthor^s intention, by pro- 
ceeding upon a suppewition, that, in tl\e conclusion of the poem, 
the hero must needs be triumphant. Whereas Milton followed 
a different plan, and has given a tragic conclusion to a poem, 

. otherwise epic in its form. For Adam is undoubtedly his 
hero ; that is, the capital and most interesting figure in his 
poem. • 

Besides human actors, there are peisotiages of another kind, 

* that usually occupy no smairplace in epic poetry ; I mean the 
gods, or supernatural beings. This brings us to the considera- 
rion of what is called the mdfetiinery of the epic poem ; the njgst 
nice and difficult ^art of the subject. Critics appear to me to 
h^ive gone to extremes on both sides. Almost all the French 
critics decRle in fAour of machinery, as essential to thefjonsti- 
tution of an ^yic poem. They quote that sentenefi of Petronius 
Arbiter, as if it were an oracle, ^ per ambages, Decrumque 
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ministerial prsecipitandus est liber spiritus and hold, that 
though a poem had every other requisite that could be demanded^ 
yet it could not be ranked in the epic class, unless the main ac- 
tion was carried on by the intervention of the gods. This deci- 
sion seems to* be founded on no principle or reason whatever, 
unless a superstitious reverence for the practice of Homer and 
Virgil, /riiese poets very properly embellished their story by 
the traditional tales and popular legends of their own country ; 
according to which, all the gi-tjatVansartions of the heroic times 
wcr6' inten i!xed with the fables of their deities. But does it 
thence follow, that in other countries, and other ages, where 
there is not the like advantage of current superstition and popu- 
lar credulity, epic poetry must be wholly confined to antiquated 
fictions and fairy tales ? Lucan has Composed a very spirited 
poem, certainly of tlie epic kind, where neither gods nor super- 
natural beings are at all employed. The author of Leonidas 
has made an atfempt of tlie same ^kind, not without success , 
and beyond doubt, \v herever a poet gives us a regular heroic 
story, well connected in its pUrts, adorned witli characters, and 
supported with proper dignity ^nti elevation, though his agents 
be every one of them human, he has fulfilled the chief requisites 
of this sort of composition, and has a just title to be with* 

fpicAvriters. ♦ ♦ ^ 

Bui though I cannot admit that machinery is necessary or 
essential to the epic plan, neither can I agree with some late 
critics oi consulerable name, who are for excluding it totally, as 
inconsistent with that probability and impression of reality which 
they think should reign hi this kind of writing.* Mankind do 
not consider poetical v/yitings with so philosophical -»»an eje. 
Th^*y seek entertainment from them ; and for the bulk of read- 
ers, indeed for almost all men, the marvellous has a great charm. 
It gratifies and fills the imagination ; and gives room for many 
a striking and sublime description. In epic poetry, hi particular, 
where adnnratioii and lofty ideas are supposed to reign, the 
marvellous ‘ind supernatural find, if any where, their proper 
place. They both enable the poet to aggrandize his subject, 
by means of those august and solemn objects w^hich religion 
^nu’pduccs into it ; and they allow*Tfiim to enlarge and diversify 
his plan, by cAnprehending within it heaven, and earth, and 
hell, uffen and invisible beings, and the whole circle Qif tim 
ua»verSe. 


• See Elcm of Cruicism, ch. 22, 
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At the same time, in the use of this supernatural machinery, 
it becomes a poet to be temperate and prudent. He is not at 
liberty to invent what system of the marvellous he pleases. It 
must always have some foundation in popular belief. He must 
avail himself in a decent manner, either of the religious faith, or 
the superstitious credulity of the country wherein he lives, or of 
which he writes, so as to give an air of probability to events 
which are most contrary to tlie common course of nature. What- 
ever machinery he employs, he must take care not to overload 
us with it ; nor to withdraw human actions and manners too 
miK^li from view, nor to obscure them under a cloud of incredi- 
ble lictions. He must always remember, that his chief business 
is to relate to men, the actions and the exploits of men : that it 
is by these principally he is to interest us, and to touch our 
licaris ; and that if probability be altogether banished from his 
work, it can never make a deep or a lasting impression. In- 
deed, I know nothing more difficult in epic poetry, than to 
adjust properly the mixture of the marvellous with the probable ; 
so as to gratify and amuse us with the one, without sacrificing 
the other. I need hardly tbserwaj that these observations affect 
not the conduct of Milton’s work ; whose plan being altogether 
dheol8gica!,'his supernatural beings form not the machinery, but 
are the ptincipal actors in^the poem. 

With regard to allegorical personages. Fame, Discord, 
Love, and the like, it may be safely pronounced, that they form 
the worst machinery of any. In description they are some- 
times allowable, and may serve for • embellislnnent ; but they 
should never be permitted to bear a^y share ni the action of 
the poftn. For being plain and declared fictions, mere names 
of general ideas, to which even fancy cannot attribute any ex- 
istence as persons, i£ they are introduced as mingling with 
human actors, an intolerable confusion of shadows and re- 
alities arises, and all consistency of action is utterly de- 
stroyed. • 

In the narration of the poet, which is the last head that re- 
mains to be considered, it'is not material, wheffier he relate 
the whole story in his own character, or introduce some of his 
personages to relate an/ part of the action that had psissed 
before the poem* opens. Homer follows the one method in bis 
lliadp and the other in his Odyssey; Virgil has#in this ‘respect, 
imitated the conTkict of the Odyssey ; Tasso t^iat of tfie Iliad. 
The chief advantage wdiich arises from any of Wie actors being 
employed to relate part of the story, is, that it allows^the poet. 
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it Jie chooses it, to open with some interesting situation of 
affairs, informing us afterwards of what had passed before that 
period ; and gives him (he greater liberty of spreading out such 
parts of the subject as he is inclined to dwell upon in person, 
and of conipreJiending tlie rest within a*hort recital, Wliere 
the subject is of great extent, and comprehends the transactions 
ot several years, as in the Odyssey and tlie jflSneid, this method 
Tl jerefore seems preferable. When the subject is of smaller com 
pass, and shorter duration, as in the Iliad and the Jerusalem, 
the post mu;' without disadvantage, relate the whole in his owm 
person. 

In the proposition of ilie subject, the invocation of the muse, 
and other ceremonies of the introduction, poets may vary at 
tlieir pleasure. It is perfectly tiifling to make these little lor- 
malitics the object of precise rule, any farther, than that the sub- 
ject of the work should always be clearly proposed, and w'lthout 
affected or unsuitable jiornp. For, p.ccording to Horace’s noted 
rule, no introduction should ever set out too lifgli, or promise 
too much, lest the author should not fulfil the expectations he 
has raised. ^ ^ 

What is of most importance in the tenor of (he narration is, 
that it be perspicuous, aiiiinatcd, and euriclied with aW (he heau- , 
lies of poetry. No sort of composition requires more strength, 
dignify, n.d fire, ^han the epic poem.' It is the region within 
which we look for every thing that h sublime in description, 
tender in sentiment, and bold aiul lively in expression ; and* 
therefore, though an author’s plan should be faultless, and his 
suiry ever so welF conducted, y<it, if he be feeble, or flat in style, 
destitute of aflecting scenes^, and deficient iv. poetical co}|^uring, 
he can have no success, <The ornaments which epic j)oetry ad- 
mits, must all be of tlie grave and chaste l^ind. Nothing that is 
loose, ludicrous or afi'ected, finds any place there. All the ob- 
jects which it presents ought to be either great, or tender, or 
pleasing. Descriptions of disgusting or shocking objects, phould 
<jvS much as possible be avoided ; and therefore the fable of the 
Harpies, in third book of the ^ileid, and the allegory of Sin 
and Death, in the second book of Paradise Lost, had been bet* 
ler omitted in these celebrated poeiui?: 
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* HOMER'S ILIAD AND ODYSSEY— VIRGIL'S /ENEID, 

As the epic poem is universally allowed to possess the 
highest rank among poetical works; it merits a particular dis- 
cussion. Having i rented of the nature of this composition, and 
the principal rules relating to it, I proceed to make some ob- 
ecrvations on th(|^ most distinguished epic poems, ancient tftid 
modern. • ^ 

IloincV clfiirns, on every account, our first attention, as the 
father not only of epic poetry, but, in some measure, of poetry 
in general. Whoever sits down to read Homer, must consider 
that he is going t6 read the most ancient book in the world, 
ne\t to the Bible. Without making this reflection, he cannot 
enter into the spirit, nor relish the composition of the author. 
Ho is not to look for the correctness and elegance of the Au- 
gustan age. He must divest himself of our modern ideas oT dig- 
nity and refinement, and transport liis imagination almost 
three thousand years back in the history of mankind. What he 
i^to eJpect, *is a picture of the ancient world. He must 
j cckon upon finding characters and manners, that retain a con- 
siderable tincture of the savage state ; moral ideas as yet mi- 
})crlectly formed ; and the appetites and j)assions of men 
brought under none of those restraints, ter which, in a more 
advanced state of society, they are accustomed ; but bodily 
si length prized as one of the chief heroic endowments ; the 
preparing of a meal, »nd the appeasinjf of hunger, described 
as tery interesting objects ; and the heroes boasting of them- 
selves openly, scolding one another outrageously, and glorying, 
"as we should noAV think very indecently, over their lalleu 
enemies. 

The opening of die Iliad possesses none of that sort of 
dignity, which a modern looks for in a great epic poem. It 
lurns on no higher subject, frian the quarrel of tw5 chieftains 
about a female slave. The priest of Apollo beseeches Againem- 
n.iii to restore his daughter, tVho, in the plunder of a city, had 
t(; Agamemnon’s share of booty. He refuses. Apollo, at 
Xha proper oi his piiest, sends a plague into the G/ecian «amp. 
The augar/jivheii»\V)nsulted, declares, that tjieie is no wo/ of 
appeasing Ajudio, but by restoring the daiigliter^f his priest. 
Agamemnon is enraged at the augur; piofesses that likes 
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this slave better than his wife Clytemnestra ; but since he must 
restore her in order to save the army, insists to have another in 
her place ; and pitches upon Briseis, the slave of Achilles. AcliiL 
les, as was to be expected, kindles into rage at this demand ; 
reproaches him for his rapacity and insolence, and, after giving 
him many hard names, solemnly swears, that, if he is to lie thus 
treated by the general, he ‘will withdraw his troops, and assist 
the Grecians no more against the Trojan*!. He withdraws ac- 
cordingly. His mother, the goddess Thetis, interests Jupiter in 
hi!? cause ^ who, to revenge the wrong which ^chilles had suf- 
fered, takesg^ part against the Greeks, and ,siiflers them to fall 
into great and long distress ; until Achilles is pacified, and re- 
conciliation brought about between him and Againcninon 

Such is the liasis of the whole action of the ILad. Hence 
rise all those “ speciosa miracula,^ as Horace terms them, nLich 
fill that extraordinary poem ; and which have had the power of 
interesting almost all the nations ,of Europe, during every age, 
since the days of Homer. The general admiration commanded 
bv a poetical plan, so very dill’erent from wdiat any one would 
have formed in our times^, ought not, upon reflection to be 
matter of surprise. For, besides that a fertile genius can enrich 
and beautify any subject on which it is employed, It is ttV be ob- 
served, that ancicnf manners, how much soever they contradict 
our p t cut notions of dignity and refinement, afford neverthelcss 
materials tor poetry, superior in some respects, to those which 
are fut.dshed by a more polished state of society. They discover 
human nature more open and undisguised, without any of those 
studied forms of bchavipur which now conceal men from one 
another. They give fre^ scope to the stiongest and most impe- 
tuous emotions of the mind, which make a better figure imde- 
scription, than calm and temperate feelings. They show us our 
native prejudices, appetites, and desires, exerting themselves * 
without control. From this state of manners, joined with the 
advantage of that strong and expressive style, which, as I 
formerly observed, commonly distinguishes the compositions 
of early ages, we have ground fo look for more of the bold- 
ness, ease, and freedom of native genius, in compositions of 
such a period, tl\au in those of hiore civilized times. And, 
accordingly, the two great characters of the Homeric poetry 
are fh*e and ^simplicity. Let us now proceed to makf some 

inore\iarticular obs^ations on the Iliad, uflder th5 three heads 
of the subjeef^and action, the chanacters, and nacration of the 
poet. . 
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Tlie subject of the Iliad must unquestionably be admitted to 
be, in the main, happily chosen. In the days of Homer, no ob- 
ject could be more splendid and dignified than the Trojan war, 
fSo great a confederacy of the Grecian states, under one leader, 
and the fen years’ siege which they carried on against Troy, 
must have spread far abroad the renown of many military ex- 
ploits, and interested all Greece in the traditions concerning the 
heroes who had most eminently signalized themselves. Upon 
these traditions Homer gromided his poem ; and though he 
lived; as is generally believed, onlj two or three centuries after 
the Trojan war, yet, through the want of written records, tra- 
dition must, by this time, have fallen into the degree of ob- 
scurity most proper for poetry ; and have left him at full li- 
berty "to mix as much fable as he pleased ^with the remains of 
true history. He has not chosen/ for his subject the whole 
Trojan war; but, wdth great judgment, he has selected one 
part of it, the quarrel betwix^ Achilles and Agamemnon, and 
the events to which that quarrel gave rise ; which, though they 
take up forty-seven days only, yet include the most interesting 
and most critical period of the w^ar.^ * By this management, he 
has given greater unity to what w^ould have otherwise been an 
UHconifbcted ^listory of battles. He has gained one hero, or 
principal character, Achilles, who reigns throughout the work ; 
ami he has shown the pernicious effect of discord among con- 
federated princes. At the same time, I admit that Ilomer is 
less fortunate in his subject than Virgil. The plan of the 
yEneid includes a greater compass, and a more agreeable di- 
versity of events ; whereas the Iliad is almost entirely filled with 
battles. • { 

The praise of high invention has iii every age been given 
to Ilomer, with the greatest reason. The prodigious number 
of incidents, of speeches, of characters divine and human, with 
which he abounds ; the surprising variety with which he has 
diversified his battl<i^, in the wounds and deaths, and little 
history-pieces of almost all the persons slain ; discover an in- 
vention n6xt to boundless. • But the praise of judgment is, 
in my opinion, no less due to Homer, than that of invention. 
His story is all along coudemted with great art. He rises upon 
us gradually ; hisr heroes are brought out, one after anotlier jto 
hp objects of^ur attention. The distress thickens, as the poem 
advances ; innd eyyy thing is so contr^d as to aggrandize 
Achilles, anl^ to render him, as the poet intfiude<l he should be, 
the capital figure. 
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But tliat wherein Homer excels all writers is the cliarac- 
teristical part Here, he is without a rival. His lively and 
spirited exhibition of characters is, in a great measure, owing to 
his being so dramatic a writer, abounding every wdiere with 
dialogue and conversation. There is much more dialogue in 
Homer than in Virgil: or, indeed, than in any other poet. 
W Jiat Virgil informs us of by two words of narration, Homer 
brings about by a speech. We may ob>erve, here, that this 
method of wTiting is more ancient than the narrative manner. 
Ot&lhis have a clear proof in the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, winch, instead of narration, abound with speeches, witii 
answers and replies, upon the most familiar subjects. Thus, in 
the book of Genesis : “ .Tosepb said unto his bretliren. Whence 
come ye ? and they ^answered. From the land of Canaan we 
come to buy food. And Joseph said. Ye are vspies ; to see the 
nakedness of Ihe land are ye come. And they said unto him, 
Nay, my lord, but to buy food are»thy servants come ; we are all 
one man’s sons, we are true men, thy servants are no spies. 
And he said unto them. Nay, but to see the nakedness of the 
land ye are come. And they said. Thy servants are twelve 
brethren, the sons ol* one man in the land of Canaan ; and be- 
hold the youngest is this day with our father ; and one* is no<r. 
And Joseph said unto them, This it is that I spake unto you, 
saving are snies. Hereby ye shall be proved ; by the life of 
Pharaoh, ye shall not go forth, except your youngest brother 
uine h'iher,” &c. Genesis, xlii, 7—15. Such a style as this, is 
the most simple and artless form of writing, and must, therefore, 
undoubtedly^ have been the most ancient. It is copying directly 
from nature ; giving a ^laiii rehearsal ofi what passed, or w as 
sujiposcd to pass, in conversation between the persons of whom 
the antbor treats. In jirogrcss of time, when tlie art of writing 
was more studied, it was thought more elegant to compress the 
substance of conversation into short distinct narrative, made by 
the poet or historian in his own person ; ^id to reserve direct 
speeches foi solemn occasions only. 

yhe ancient dramatic method which Homer practised has 
some advantages, balanced with some defects. It renders com- 
position more natural and animated, and more expressive of 
mohne:s and cliaraciers ; but withal less grtive and majestic, 
and H^metinies tiresome. • Homer, it must be »dmitte4,v has 
Carrie^ his pronmsj^o the umkinff of spee^lies too'far; and if 
he be tedious Vi.'V where, it is in these; some of them trifling, 
and sone ol Ihein plainly unseasonable. Together with the 
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Greek vivacity, he leaves upon our minds some impression of 
the Greek loquacity also. His speeches, however, are upon the 
whole characteristic and lively ; and to them we owe, in a j^reat 
measure, that admirable display which he has given of liunian 
nature. lEvery one who reads him, becomes faniilkirly and in- 
timately acquainted with his heroes. AVe seem to have lived 
among them, and to have conversed with tliein. Not only has 
he pursued the single virtue of courage through all its dillerent 
forms and features, in his difierent warriors ; but some more 
delicate characters, into which courage either enters not at all, 
or but for aril inconsiderable part, he has drawn with singu- 
lar art* 

How finely, for instance, lias he painted the character of 
Helenrso as, notwitlistaiiding her frailty and her crimes, to pre- 
vent her from being an odious object ! The admiration with 
which the old generals behold her, in the third book, when she 
is coming towards them, pres^its her to us with much dignity. 
Her veiling herself and shedding tears, her confusion in the 
presence of Priam, her grief and self-accusations at the sight of 
Menelaus, her upbraiding Paris for W cowardice, and, at the 
same time, her returning fondness for him, exhibit the most 
Jtfikinj featufes of that mixed female character, which we partly 
condemn, and partly pity. Homer never introduces her, without 
making her say something lo move our compassion ; while, ’at 
the same time, he takes care to contrast her character with that 
of a virtuous matron, in the chaste and tender Andromaghe. 

Paris himself, the author of all the mischief, is characterised 
with the utmost propriety. lie is, as we should expect him, a 
mixture of gallantry a«d efleminacy. ^Ic retreats from IMeiie- 
laus, on his first appearance ; but, immediately afterwards, enters 
into single combat with him. He is a great master of civility, 
remarkably courteous in his speeches ; and receives all the re- 
proofs of his brother Hector with modesty and deference. He 
is described as a person of elegance and taste. He was the 
architect of his own palace. He is, in the sixth book, found by 
Hector, burnishing and dre*ssing up his armour ; and issues 
forth to battle with a peculiar gaiety and ostentation of appear- 
ance which is illustrated by one of the fmesf comparisons in all 
the Iliad, that of the horse prancing to the river. * • 

.. H4^ner has been blamed for making his here Achilles pf too 
brutal and flpamiable a character. But l<|am inc fined to^^Link, 
that injustice is commonly done to Achilles, uiitn the credit 
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of two lines of Horace, who has certainly overloaded his 
character : 

Impiger, iracundiis, inexorabilis^ acer. 

Jura nef^et sibi nata, nihil non arroj^ct armise-^A. P. 121. 

Achilles is passionate indeed^ to a great degree; but he is 
far from being a contemner of laws and justice. In tlie contest 
with Agamemnon^ though he carries it on with loo much heat, 
yet he has reason on liis side. He was notoriously wronged ; 
but be submits, and resigns Briseis peaceably, when the heralds 
collie to demand her; only he will fight no longer under the 
command of a leader who had affronted him. * Brides his won- 
derful bravery and contempt of dfeth, he has severat other 
qualities of a herd. Ho is open and sincere, lie loves Jiis sub- 
jects, and respects the gods. He is distinguished by strong 
friendships and attachments ; he is, throughout, high-spirited, 
gallant, and honourable ; and, allowing for a degree of ferocity 
which belonged to the iimes^ and enters into the characters of 
most of Homer’s heroes, he is, upon the whole, abundantly fitted 
to raise high admiration, though not pure esteem. 

Under the head of characters, Homer’s gods, or his ma- 
chinery, according to the critical term, come under coiisidera- 
tion. The gods make a great figure in th<^ Iliad ; much greater 
indeed than they do in the ^dSneid,^ or in any other epic poem ; 
and ^ ence Ho iier has become the standard of poetic theology. 
Concerning inuchiucry in general, I delivered iny sentiments m 
the former lecture. Concerning Homer’s machinery, in particu- 
lar, we must observe, that it was not his own invention. Like 
every other good poet, ^^he unquestionably followed the tradi- 
tions of his eomitry. Tile age of the Trdjan war approached to 
the af;e ot the go Is and demi-gods in Greece. Several of the 
heroes concerned in llu)t w^ar were reputed to be the children o 
these gods, r Of course the traditionary tales relating to tliem, 
and to the exploits of that age, were blended with the fables of 
the deitie^’. These popular legends Hfomcr very properly 
adopted , though it is perfectly absurd to infer from this, tliat 
therefore poets arising in succeeding ages, and*wTiting on quite 
different subjects, ^re obliged to follow the same system of 
machinery. ' 

• In the hands of Homer, it produces, on the whole, a noble 
effect? it is always gay and amusing; often lofty and maguili- 
cent. tit introime^ into his poem a great Vumber of person- 
ages, almost as much distinguished by characters 'as his human 
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actors. It diversifies liis battles greatly by the intervention of 
the gods ; and by frequently shifting the scene from earth to 
licg^ven, it gives an agreeable relief to the mind^ in the midst of 
so much blood and slaughter. Homer's gods^ it must be con 
fessed, tirough they be always lively and animated.figures, yet 
sometimes want dignity. The conjugal contentions between 
Juno and Jupiter, with which he entefrtains us, and the indecent 
squabbles he describes among the inferior deities, according as 
they take different sides with the contending parties, wouW be 
very improper models for any modern poet to imitate. In ajjo- 
logy for Horner, however, it must be remembered, that accord- 
ing to the fables of those days, the gods are but one remove 
above the condition of men. They have all the human passions. 
They ( 4 riiik and feast, and are vulnerable like men ; they have 
children and kinsmen, in the opposite armies ; and except tliat 
they are immortal, tliq^t they have houses on the top of Olympus, 
and winged chariots, in which they are often flying down to 
eartli, and then reascending, in order to feast on nectar and 
aitibrosiu, they aie in truth no higher beings than the human 
heroes, and therefore very fit to takJ part in their contentions. 
At the same time) though Homer so frequently degrades his dU 
\inities^yet h^kiiOAvs Iioav to make them appear, in some con- 
junctures, with the most awful majesty. Jupiter, the father of 
gods and men, is for the most part introduced with great dignity ; 
and several of the most sublime conceptions in the Iliad are 
fouftidcd on the appearances of Neptune, Minerva, and Apollo, 
#n great occasions. 

With regard to Homer’s style and manner of 'writing, it is 
easy, natural, and in 1^0 highest degre^ animated. It will be 
admired by such only as felish ancient simplicilj^, and can make 
alloAvance for certain negligences and repetitions, which greater 
refinement in the art of writing has taught succeeding, though 
far inferior, poets to avoid. For Homer is the most simple in 
his style of all the grfat poets, and resembles most the style of 
the poetical parts- of the Old Testament, They can have no 
conceplion \)f his manner, wlio ard acquainted with him in Mr. 
Pope’s translation only. An excellent poetical performance that 
translation is, and faithful in,the main to the original. In some 
places, it may be thought to have even improved Homer. It ha® 
certainly softened some of his rudenesses, and added delicacy and 
graceTo spn)« of h^s ^sentiments. But i^thab^it is ho othef than 
Homer moderj^ized. lu the midst of the elegance atfd luxuriancy 
of Mr. Pope's language, we lose sight of the old bard’s sim- 
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plicity. I know intleecl no author, to whom it is more diflicnlt to 
do justice in a translation, than Homer. As tlie plainness of liis 
diction, were it literally rendered, would often appear flat in any 
modern language, so in the midst of that plainness, and not a 
little heightened hf it, there are every where breaking forth 
upon us flashes of native fire, of sublimity and beauty, which 
hardly any language, except his own, could' preserve. His ver- 
sificatipn has been universally acknowledged to be uncommonly 
melodious ; and to carry, beyond that of any poet, a reseiii- 
bla.nce in the sound to the sense and meaning. 

In narration, Homer is, at all times, remarkably concise, 
which renders him lively and agreeable ; though in his speeches, 
as I have before sH^mitted, sometimes tedious. He is every where 
descriptive ; and descriptive by means of those well-chosen par- 
ticulars, which form the excellency of description. Virgil gives 
IIS the nod of Jupiter with great magnificence : s 

Annuit, et totum nutu tienitfecit Olyinpum.-^ix. 106. 

' Bkt Homer, in describing tliesame thing, gives us the sable 
eye-brows of Jupiter bentjl and bis ambrosial curls shaken, at 
the moment when he gives the nod ; and tliereby renders the 
figure more natural and lively. Whenever he seets to cl-’aw gnr 
attention to some interesting object, be particularizes it so 
happily, as paint it in a manner to our sight The shot of 
Pandarus* arrow, which broke the truce between the two armies, 
as related in the fourth book, may be given for an instance ; tind 
above all, the admiralile interview of Hfector with Andromacliea 
in tlie sixth book ; where all the circumstances of conjugal and 
parental tenderness, the child affrightQrl with the view of Jiis 
father*s helmet and crest, and clinging to the nurse ; Hector put- 
ting off his helmet, taking the child into his arms, and offering lyi 
a prayer for him to the gods ; Andromache receiving back the 
child with a smile of plealSure, and, at the same instant, bursting 
into tekrs, SaKpvo«v yeXaoraoa, as it is finelj expressed in the origi- 
nal, form the most natural and affecting picture that can possibly 
be imagined. * ' 

In the description of battles, Homer particularly excels. He 
works up the hurry, thfe terror, and confusion of them in so mas- 
terly a^uianner, as to place the reader in tlib very midst of the 
engagements It is here, that the fire of his genius is mos|. highly 
displayed f in&abmch %at VirgiPs battles, and indeed those of 
most other poets, ai e edd and inanimated in comparison of Ho- 
mer’s.* 
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With regard to similes, no poet abounds so much with them. 
Several of them are beyond doubt extremely beautiful : such as 
lho^se of the fires in the Trojan camp compared to the moon and 
stars by night ; Paris going forth to battle, to the war-horse 
prancing to the river; and Euphorbus slain, to the flowering 
shrub cut down by a sudden blast : all which are among the 
finest poetical passages that are any where to be fom^d. I am 
not, however, of opinion that Homer’s comparisons, taken in 
genera], are his greatest beauties. They come too thick upon 
us ; and often interrupt the train of his narration or description. 
Tlie fesemblance on which they are founded, is sometimes not 
clear ; and the objects whence they are taken are too uniform. 
His lions, bulls, eagles, and herds of sheep recur too frequently ; 
and the allusiorfh in some of his similes, eveii after the allow- 
ances iKat are to be made for ancient manners, must be admitted 
to be debasing.^ 

My observations, hitherto, have been made upon the Iliad 
only. It is necessary to take ,^ome no^tice of the Odyssey also. 
Longinus’s criticism upon it is not without foundation, that 
ITomer may in this poem be compared to the setting sun, ^hose 
grandeur still remains, without th§ heat of his meridian beams. 
It wants the vigour and sublimity of the Iliad ; yet, at the same 
fr.ne, posscss2fs so many beauties, as to be justly entitled to 
high praise. It is a very amusing poem, and has much greater 
variety than the Iliad ; it contains many interesting stories, eftid 
beautiful descriptions. We see every where the same descrip- 
tive and dramatic genius, and the same fertility of invention 

The severest Cl itic upon Flomer in modern times, M. la Motte, admits all 
that Ins admirers ui^c for the siipciioiity of his genius and talents as a poet: 
“CY’toituii pf*nic iiatuiellenifent poetiqne, ami fables et des merveilleux, ft 
port^ en a I'imitation, soit des obicts de la nature, soit des seiitimens 

ct des actions des hoinnies. 11 avoit Tesprit vaste et f^cond ; plus (:le\6 qitc 
(ic'licdt, plus iiaturel qii'incr^^nieux, et plus ainoureux dc I'abondancc que dii 
choix.— 11 asaisi, parnne sup^-riorit^ de gofit, les preinieies ideesdc ridoquenr© 
dans toutes les genres ; il a pari 6 le langage de toutes les passions; et il a dii 
moins oiivert aux ^*crivains Aui doivent le suivre nne infinite de routes, qii'il ne 
lestoit plus qu’a applanir. Ilya apparence qu>n quelques temps qu’Honieic 
efiit v^cu, il eilt dii moins, le plus grand poete de son pays : et a nc le pi cndi g 
que dans ce ^ens, on pent dire, qulil est le mattre de ceiix niiMties qui Tout 
fcuipassf:,’'— Dificours swr Honiere. CEuvres de la Motte, tome ii. After the'.o 
high praises of the^ author, he indeed endeavours to bring the met it of the Iliad 
veiy low. But his principal objections turn on the debasing ideas ubich ate 
theie given of the godf^ the gro.s8 characters and manners of the heioes, aiid^he 
imperfect morality of the sentiments ; which, as Voltaire observes, is like accus- 
ii]g.a (mnter for having drawn his figures In the dress of the times. fHomcr 
paiutedliis go(]{|, such as popular tradition tlien represented them ; and describes 
such charactei s and sefitibients, as he found among tlioseavith whom he ffVed, 
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that appears in the other work. It descends indeed from the 
dignity of gods^ and heroes^ and warlike achievements ; but in 
recompence, we have more pleasing pictures of ancient man- 
ners- Instead of that ferocity which reigns in the Iliad, the 
Odyssey presents us with the most amiable images of hos- 
pitality and' humanity ; entertains us with many a wonderful 
adventure, and many a landscape of nature ; and instructs us 
by a constant vein of morality and virtue, which runs through 
^ the poem- 

At the same time, there are some defects which must bo 
acknowledged in the Odyssey. Many scenes in it fall below 
. the mjgesty which we naturally expect in an epic poem. The 
last twelve books, after Ulysses is landed in Ithaca, are, in 
several parts, tedious and languid ; and though the discovery 
which Ulysses makes of himself to bis nurse Euryclea, and his 
interview with Penelope, before she knows him, in the nine- 
teenth book, are tender and aflecting, yet the poet does not 
seem happy in the great anagnorisis, or the discovery of Ulysses 
to Penelope. She is too cautious and distrustful, and we are 
disappointed of the surprise of joy, which we expected on that 
high occasion. 

After having said so much of the father of epic poetry, it is 
now time to proceed to Virgil, who has a chasjracter clea^Jy 
marked, and quite distinct flora that of Homer. As the distin- 
guishing excellencies of the Iliad are, simplicity and fire ; those 
of the Aiiueid are, elegance and tenderness. Virgil is, beyond 
doubt, less animated and less sublime than Homer ; but, ‘to 
counterbalance this, he has fewer negligences, greater variety 
and supports more of a xcorrect and regular dignity, throughout 
his work. ) 

When we begin to Tead the Iliad, we find ourselves in the 
region of the most remote, and even unrefined antiquity. When 
we open the .£neid, we discover all the correctness, and the 
improvements, of the Augustan age. W’e meet with no conten- 
tions of heroes about a female slave, n(t violent scolding, nor 
abusive language ; but the poem opens with the utmost magnifi^- 
cence; with luno, forming designs for preventing ASneas^s 
establishment in Italy, and JEneas himself presented to us with 
all his fleet in the middle of a storjn, which is described in the 
highest style of poetry. 

Tl^e su]#ject of the AEneid is extremely happy ; still more so, 
m opinion, than citlier of Homer’s poems. tAs ifdthmg 
<»onl<l be inoiTp nulTie, nor carry more of epic dignity^, so nothing 
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could be more flattering and interesting to the Roman people^ 
than Virgil*3 deriving the origin of their state froin so famous a 
hero as JEneas. The object was splendid in itself ; it gave the 
poet a theme, taken from the ancient traditionary history of his 
own -country; it allowed him to connect his subject with 
Homer's stories, and to adopt all his mythology^ it aflbrded 
him the opportunity of frequently glancing at all the future 
great exploits of the Romans, and of describing Italy, and tlie 
very territory of Rome, in its ancient and fabulous state. The*" 
'cstablisliment of yEneas, constantly traversed by Juno, leads to 
a g!^eat diversity of events, of voyages, and wars ; and furnishes 
a proper intermixture of the incidents of peace with martial ex-« 
})luits. Upon the W'hole, I believe, there is no where to be 
found so comidete a model of an epic fable, or story, as Virgil’s 
dEneid. I see no foundation for the opinion, entertained by 
some critics, that the dEneid is to be considered as an allegorical 
poem, which carries a constant reference to the character and 
reign of Augustus Caesar; of;* that Virgil's main design in com- 
posing the dPiieid, was to reconcile tlie Romans to the govern- 
ment of that prince, who is supposed to be sharlowed ouf uOder 
the character of dEneas. Virgib indei d, like the other poets, of 
that age, takes every opporlunily which his subject aflords him 
•of pajing catirt to Augustus.^ But, to imagine that he carried 
a political plan in his view through the whole poem, appears to 
me no more than a fanciful refinement. He had suflBcient mo- 
tives, as a poet, to determine him to the choice of his subject, 
from its being, in itself, both great and pleasing ; from its being 
suited to his genius, and its being attended with the peculiar ad- 
vantages, which I mentioned above, for the full display of poetical 
talents. • ( 

Unity of action is perfectly preserved ; as, from beginning, 
to end, one main objext is always kept in view, the settlement of 
JJneas in Italy, by the order -of the gods. As the story com- 
prehends the transactions of several years, part of the transac- 
tions are very propelly thrown into a recital made by the hero. 
The episodes are linked with suflicient connexion to the main 
subject ; abd the nodus> or intrigue of the poem, is, according to 
the plan of ancient machinery, happily formed. The WTath of 
Juno, who opposes herself# to the Trdjan settlement in Italy, 
gives rise to all the difficulties which obstruct -^Eneas's untlnr- 
t^ki^, and connects the human with the celestial operations, 

• Ao perticultrlj^ ifi tlmt note4 passaj^e of tbe 5 iS:th bogk, 1. 

Hie vh', bic Pht, tibl piiem prcmitti sa plus aiictis* &c. 

2 Q 2 
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tlirougliout the whole work. Hence arise the tempest which 
throws ^neas upon tiie shore of Africa ; the passion of Dido, 
who endeavours to detain him at Carthage ; and the efforts of 
Turnus, who opposes Iiim in war. Till, at last, upon a compo- 
sition made witli Jupiter, tliat the Trojan name shall be for ever 
sunk in the Latin, Juno foregoes her resentment, and the hero 
Decomes victorious. 

(n the.se main points, Virgil has conducted his work with 
'great propriety, aud shewn his art and judgiueut. But the ad 
miration due to so eminent a poet must not prevent us from re- 
mariving some other particulars in which he has failed. First, 
there au* scarce any characters marked in the iEiieid. In this 
respect it is insipid, when compared to the Iliad, which is full of 
characters and life. Achates, and Cluanthus, and Oyas, and 
the rest of the Trojan heroes who accompanied i£neas into 
Italy, are so many undistinguished figures, who are in no way 
made known to us, either by any sentiments which tliey utter, 
or any memorable exploits which they perform. Even ABiieas 
himself is not a very interesting hero. He is described, in- 
deed, as pious and brave ; hut his character is not marked with 
any of those strokes that touch the heart ; it is a sort of cold and 
t&me character ; and throughout his behaviour to Dido, in the 
fourth book, especially in the speech which ne muites afier she 
suspected his intention of leaving h^r, there appears a certain 
hat liiesB, and want of relenting, which is far from rendering 
him amiable.* Dido’s ow n character is by muck the best sup- 
ported in tlie whole ^neid. The warmth of lier passions, the 
keenness of her indignation and resentment, and the violence of 
her whole character, exhibit a figure greatly more animated than 
any other which Virgil has drawn. ' 

Besides tliib defect of character in the ABneid, the distribu- 
tion and management of the subject are, in some respects, ex- 
ceptionable. The iEneid, it is true, must be considered with 
tiie indulgence due to a work not thoroughly completed. The 
six last books arc said not to have received tlie finishing hand 
of tlie author ; and for this reason, he ordered, by hiy will, the 
iEaeid to be eonimitted to tlie flames. But though tliis may ac- 
count for incorrectness of execution, it does not apologize for a 
thll*}ig oif ia the subject, which seeuis to take place in the latter 
part of the work. The wars with the Latins are inferior, in 

* fle til noatro t niim Idmtna flexit 7 

JSm vims dedU« aut miseratus amantem est? 

' ^ iv.ses. 
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point of dignity, to the more intereiittng objects which had be- 
fore been presented to us, in the destruction of Troy, the intrigue 
with Dido, and the descent into faelL And in those Italian wars, 
there is, perhaps, a more material fault still, in the conduct of 
Uie story.- The reader, as Voltaire has observed, is tempted to 
tdkc part with Turnus against .£ncas. Tumus, a brave young 
prince, in love with Laviuia, his near relation, is destined for 
her by general consent, and liighly favoured by her motlier. 
Lavinia herself discovers no reluctance to the match : when there 
arrives a stranger, a fugitive from a distant region, who had 
never seen her, and who, founding a claim <o an establishiifbnt 
in Italy upon oracles and prophecies, embroils the country in < 
war, kills the lover of Lavinia, and proves the occasion of her 
motlier’s death. Such a plan is not fortunately laid, for dis- 
posing* us to be favourable to tbo lieru of Uie poem ; atid the 
defect might have been easily rcmeilicd, by the poet’s making 
iEneas, instead of distressing Lavinia, deliver her from the per- 
secution of some rival who wits odious to her, and to the whole- 
country. 

But, notwithstanding those defects, which it was necessary 
to remark, Virgil possesses beauties which have justly drawn 
,the adpiiratiop of ages, and which, to this day, bold the balance 
in’ equilibrium between his fame and that of Homer. The prin- 
cipal and distinguishing eihcellency of Virgil, and which, in my 
opinion, he possesses beyond all poets, is tenderness. Nafure 
had endowed him with exquisite sensibility; be felt, every af- 
fecting circumstance in the scenes he describes ; and, by a sin- 
gle stroke, be knows how to reach tiie heart. This, in an epio 
poem, is tlie merit next to sublimity ; puts it in an author’s 
power to render his bouipositiott extremely interesting to all 
readers. 

The chief beauty of this kind in the Iliad, is, the interview of 
Hector with Andromache. B*ut in the Mneid, there are many 
such. The second^hook is one of the greatest master-pieces 
that ever was executed by any hand ; and Virgil seems to have 
pat fortli lliere the whole styength of his genius, as the subject 
afforded a variety of scenes, both of the awful and tender kind. 
The images of horror, presented by a city burnt and sacked in 
the night, are linqiy mixed with pathetic and affecting incidents. 
Nothing, in any poet, is more beautifully described than the death 
oT did Priam ; and the family-pieces of the ASqeid, Ahehises, 
and Creusa; are Sstepder as can be conceived. In mMy pas- 
sages of the* .dEncid, the same pathetic spirit shines ; and they 
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have been alwaya tha favourite passages in that work. The 
fourth book, for instance, relating the unhappy passion and death 
of Dido, has been always most justly admired, and abounds with 
beauties of the highest kind. The intc'rview of ^neas with 
Andromache and Helenas, in the third book ; the episodes of 
Pallas ami Evandcr, of Nisns andKuryalus, of Lausus and Me* 
^/entius, in the Italian wars, are all striking instauces of the poePs 
^ power of raising the tendei emotions. For we must observe, 
that though the ^£neid be an unequal poem, and, in some 
places languid, jet there are beauties scattered through it all ; 
and not a few, even in the last six books. The best and 
♦ most fini'ihed books, upon the whole, are, the first, the se- 
cond, the tuurth, the sixth, the seventh, the eighth, and the 
twelfth. 

Virgil*s battles are far inferior to Homer’s in point of fire 
and sublimity: but there is one important episode, the descent 
into hell, in which helms outdone Homer in the Odyssey, by 
many degrees. There is nothing in all antiquity equal, in its 
kind, to the sixth book of the jiSncid. The scenery, and the ob- 
jects, are gnat and striking^ and fill the mind witii that solemn 
awe, which was to be expected from a view of the) invisible world. 
There runs throngli the wliole description a certain philosophi- 
cal sublime ; which Virgil’s Platonic genius and'the enlarged 
ich'a^ of the Augustan age, enabled hun to support with a degree 
of nnajesty, far beyond what the rude ideas ot Homer’s age 
sullued him to attain. With regard to tlie sweetness and beauty 
of Virgil’s numbers, thr»)Ughout his whole works, they arc so 
well known, that it v\erc needless to enlarge iu the praise 
of tlicni. \ 

Upon ihe whole, as tio the comjiaratiVe merit of these two 
great princes ot tpic poetry, Homer and Virgil ; the former must, 
undoubtedly, be admitted to be the greater genius ; the latter, 
to be the more correct writer* Homer was an original iu his 
art, and discovers both the beauties aud tlie defects which are 
to be expected in an original author, compared with those who 
succeed him; more boldness, more nature and ease, niore subli- 
mity and force ; but greater irregularities and negligences in 
composition. Virgil has, all along, kept his eye upon Homer ; 
in i\iaT»y places, be has not so much imitated^ as he has literally 
tfaij.slated him. The description of the storm, for instance, in 
the first ^ISnejd, ami JEneas’s speech upon that occasio4is 
translations ffom the fifth book of the OdysseJ ; not^'to* mention 
almost all the^itnilcs of Virgil, which are no otheir than copies 
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of those of Homer. The pi*e**emiiience in inveutioo^ therefore, 
must, beyond doubt, be ascribed to Homer. As to the pre- 
eminence in judgment, though many critics are disposed to give 
it to Virgil, yet, in my opinion, it hangs doubtful. In Homer, 
we discern all the Greek vivacity ; in Virgil, all the Roman 
' stateliness. Homer’s imagination is by much the*most rich and 
copious ; Virgil’s, the most chaste and correct. Tlie strength of 
the former lies in his power of warming tlie fancy ; that of the 
latter, in his power of touching the heart. Homer’s style is 
mure simple and animated ; Virgil’s more elegant and uniform. * 
The first has, on many occasions, a sublimity to which the latter 
never attains ; bat the latter, in return, never sinks below a ccn- 
tain degree of epic dignity, which cannot so clearly be pro- 
nounced of the former. Not, however, to detract from the 
admiration due to both these great poets, most of Homer’s de- 
fects may reasonably be imputed, not to bis genius, but to the 
manners of the age in which he lived ; and for the feeble pas- 
sages of the iEneid, this ex<5use ought to be admitted, that the 
£ntA was left an unfinished work. 


LECTURE XLIV. 

LUCAN’S PHAUSALI 4— TASSO’S JERUSALEM— CAMOENS’ LtJSIAl>— 
• FENELON’S TELEMACHUS — VOLTAIRE’S HENRIADE — MIL- 
TON’S PARADISE LOST. 

After Homer and Virgil, Uie next great epic poet of 
ancient times, who presents himself, (is Lucan. He is a poet 
who deserves our attention on account of a very peculiar mix- 
ture of great beauties with great faults^ Though his Pharsalia 
discover too little invention, «and be conducted in too historical 
a manner, to be accounted a perfectly regular epic jioem, yet it 
were, the mere squ^mishness of criticism, to exclude it from the 
epic class- The boundaries, as I formerly remarked, are far 
from being ascertained by any such precise limit, that we 
must refuse the epic name to a poem, which treats of great and 
heroic adventures, because it is not exactly conformable to the 
of Hornet and Virgil. The subject of the Pharealia 
undoubtedly, all the epic grandeur anddigqity; nei- 
ther it w^ni unity of object, via?, the triumph Caesar 
oyer the ftoipan liberty. As it stands *at present, jit is in-- 
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deed, tn'oii^ht to no juroper close. But either time bae deprived 
us of the test books, or it has been left by the aotihor an incom- 
plete work. 

Though Lucan’s subject be abundantly heroic, yet I cannot 
reckon him happy in the choice of it. It has two defects.* The 
bne is, that ‘Civil wars, especially when as fierce and cruel as 
those of the Romans, present too many shocking objects to be 
fit for epic poetry, and give odious and disgusting views of bu- 
sman nature. Gallant and honourable achievements furnish a 
more proper theme for the epic muse. But Lucan’s genius, it 
must be confessed, seems to delight in savage scenes ; he dwells 
(Upon them too much ; and not content with those wliich his sub- 
ject naturally furnished, he goes out of his way to introduce a 
long episode of Marius and Sylla’s proscriptions, which abounds 
with dl the forms of atrocious cruelly. 

The other defect of Lucan’s subject is, its being too near 
the times in which he lived. This is a circumstance, as 1 
observed in a former lecture, always xmfortunate for a poet ; 
as it deprives him of the assistance of fiction and machinery ; 
and thereby renders his work less splendid and amusing. Lucan 
has submitted to this disadvantage of his subject ; and in doing 
so, has acted with more proprie^, than if he had made an un- 
seasonable attempt to embellish it with macliinrry ; for tiie fables 
of the gods ^ould have made a very jinnatural mixture with the 
exploits of Cmsar and Pompey ; and instead of raising, would 
have diminished tlie dignity of such recent and. well-known 
facts. 

Wit^^ regard to characters, Lucan draws them with spirit 
and with force. But, thoWh Pompey be his professed hero, he 
does not succeed in interesting us much in®his favour, fompey 
is not made to possess any high distinction, either for magnani- 
mity in sentiment, or bravery in action ; but, on the contrary, is 
always eclipsed by the superior aWlities of Caesar. Cato is, in 
truth, Lucan's favourite character, and wb^ver he introduces 
him, be appears to rise above himsdf. Some of the noblest and 
most conspicuous passages in the vrork, sure Such as rotate io 
Cato ;■ either speeches put into his mouth, or descriptions of his 
beha^viofiir. Hte, speech in particular to Labienus, who mged 
hiih jto inquire .at the oracle of Jnpithr Ammon, eoneeming .the 
iss^ of the (book ix. 564,) de.serves to be jemark^lia 
* equal; fftr mojtaj subKmity, to any tiling that is to be 
all autiqqity. 

tite storyi' our' author has attetiM ipmself ' 
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loo moch to cbronological order. This renders the thread oflds 
narration broken and interrapted^ and makes him hurry us too 
often from place to place. He is too digi'essive also ; frequently 
turning aside from his subject^ to give us, sometimes, geographi- 
cal descriptions of a country ; sometimes, philosophical disqui- 
sitions concerning natural objects ; as, concernitfg the African 
serpents in the ninth book, and the sources of the Nile in the 
tenth. 

There are in the Pliarsalia, several very poetical and spirited 
descriptions. But the author’s chief strength does not lie either ' 
in narration or description. His narration is often drjf and 
harsh : his descriptions are often over-wrought, and employed 
too upon disagreeable objects. His principal merit consists in 
his s,entiments, which are generally noble and striking, and ex- 
pressed in that glowing and ardent manner, which peculiarly 
distinguishes him. Lucan is the most philosophical, and the 
most public-spirited poet of all antiquity. He was the nephew 
of the famous Seneca, the philosopher ; was himself a stoic ; 
andt^ic spirit of that philosophy breathes throughout his poem. 
We must observe, too, that he is the only ancient epic poet 
whom the subject of his poem really and deeply interested. 
Lucan recounted no fiction. He was a Roman, and had felt oil 
fhe direful effects of the Roman, civil wars, and of that severe 
despotism which succeeded the loss of liberty. His high and 
bold spirit made him enter deeply into this subject, and kindle, 
on many occasions, into the most real warmth. Hence, he 
abounds in exclamations and apostrophes, which are almost al- 
ways well-timed, and supported with a vivacity and fire that do 
him no small honour. / 

Bu^it is tlie fate bf this poet, that his beauties can never be 
mentioned, without their suggesting lus blemishes also. As his 
principal excellency is a lively and glowing genius, which ap- 
pears sometimes in his descriptions, and very often in his senti- 
ments, his great defect in both is, want of moderation. He 
carries every thing to an extreme. He knows not where to stop. 
From an^ffort to aggrandize his objects, he becomes tumid and 
unnatural: and it frequently happens, that where the second 
line of one of his descriptions is sublime, tlie third, in which he 
meant to rise still higher, *is perfectly bombast. Lucan lived in 
an age^ when the schools of the deolaimers had begun to corrupt; 
(hdlri^uenoo and taste of Rome# He was not free from tjm in- 
fection ; and tod (tften, instead of showing the genius dMNn poet, 
betrays th# spirit of the declaimer. * ’ 
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Oa the whole, however, he is an author of lively and ori- 
^ital gentiis. His sentitnents are so high, and his fire, on occa- 
aibns, i^o great, as to atone for many of his defects ; and 
passages may be produced from him, which are inferior to none 
in any poet whatever. The characters, for instance, wliich he 
draws of Pompey and Caesar in the first booh, are masterly*; 
and the comparison of Pompey to the aged decaying oah, is 
highly poetical: 

totiis popularibiis am is 

Impelli, plausmitie stii (^andere tbeatri ; 

'Ncc rep9raie novas vires, miiUumque priori 
Credere Ibrtuna* ; stat ina$rni Hoiuims umbra. 

Qttalis, frii|;tfero querens siihlimis in ap:ro 
Exsuvias veteres populi sacrataqtic frestans 
Dona diictim; neejain validis radicibiis hseretis, 

Pondere fixa suo cst ; luidosque per aera rainos 
Eftbndens, trunco, non trondibiis, etficit iimbram. 

At, qitamvis primo niitet casiira aiib Euro, 

Et eirctini silv%* fiimo se robore toDant, 

Sola tanien colitiir. Sed non in Cmsarc tanttim 
Nomeu crat, iiec faina ducis, sed nescia virtiis 
State loco, sotusque pudor non vinceie beilo ; 

Acer et indomitiis.^ L, U 152. 

‘ With gifts and liberal bounty songltt for fame, 

And lov’d to hear the vulgar shout hU name; 

In his own theatre rejoic’d to sit, 

Amidst the noisy praises of the pit. 

Careless of Uiture ills that mtglv» betide, 

Ko,aid he sought to prop his falling side. 

But on ins former fortune much rely’d. 

Still .seem’d he to posses^, and fill his place ; 

But stood the shadow of what once he was. 

So, in the field ^Uh Ceres’ bounty spread, 

Uprears sonic aficient oak his rev’iend head : 

Chaplets and sabred gifts his boughs adorn, 

And spoils of by mighty heroes fi orn ; 

But tlie first vigour of his toot now gone, 

He 8i,knd^ dependent on his weiglit alone; 

AU bale his nuked branches are display’d. 

And with his leafless tinilkhe forms a shgde. 

Yet, though tlie winds lib inln daily threat, 

As every blast would heave him fjom Ws seat; 

Though thousand faiier trees the field soppUeit, 

Tliat, rich in youthful vcidure, round him rise* 

Fix’d in his ancient seat, he yields to none, 

And wears the honours of the grove alone. 

But Ctesar's greatness, and his strength^ was more 
Than past renown and antiquated power ; 

^'Twasnot the fame of what he once had bqen, 
iH tales in old records or annaU seen ; 

Bat 'tfmas a valour restless, unconfin’^, 

W^iich no success could state, nor limits bind ; 

'Tvrns slwntie, a iiddicr's shame nntaughi to yteldj ’ * 

That blush’d fornuthiiig but an iU-fought fleld/^4|lOWB. 
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But when we consider the whole execution of his poem^ we 
are obliged to pronounce^ that hil9 poeticuv fire was not under 
the government of either sound judgment or correct taste. His 
genius had strength, but not tenderness ; nothing of what might 
be called amenity, or sweetness. In his style, there is abun- 
dance offeree; but a mixture of harshness, and*frequeutly of 
obscurity, occasioned by his desire of expressing himself in a 
pointed and unusual manner. Compared with Virgil, he ma^ 
be allowed to have more fire and higher sentiments ; but in every 
thing else, falls infinitely below him, particularly in purity, ele- 
gance, and tenderness. * 

As Statius and SHius Italicus, though they be poets of the* 
epic class, are too inconsiderable for particular criticism, I pro- 
ceed next to Tasso, the most distinguished epic poet in mo- 
dern" ages. 

His Jerusalem Delivered, was published in the year 1674. It 
is a poem regularly and strictly epic, in its wliole construction ; 
and adorned with all the beauties that belong to that species of 
composition. The subject is, the recovery of Jerusalem from 
the infidels by the united powers of Christendom ; which, in it- 
self, and more especially according to tlie ideas of Tasso's age, 
was a splendid, venerable, and heroic enterprise. The opposi- 
tion of the tfliristians to the Saracens, forms an interesting con- 
trast. Tb ft subject produjii^es none of those fierce and shocking 
scenes of civil discord, which hurt the mind in Lucan, but* ex- 
hibits the oflbrts of zeal and bravery, inspired by an honourable 
object. The share which religion possesses in the enterprise, 
both tends to render it more august, and opens a natural 
field for machinery, and sublime desi(!*ription. The action too 
lies i|i a country, and^t a period of tSine, sufficiently remote to 
allow an intermixture of fabulous tradition and fiction with true 
history. 

In the conduct of the stor^ Tasso has shown a rich and fer- 
tile invention, whicl^ in a poet, is a capital quality. He is full 
of events ; and those too abundantly various, and diversified in 
their kind. He never allows us to be tired by mere war and 
fighting. He frequently sLfts the scene; and, from camps and 
battles, transports us to more pleasing objects. Sometimes 
th^ solemnities of religioif; sometimes the intrigues of lovq ; at 
other times, the adveutares of a journey, or even the incidents 
offMistoral life, relieve and entertain the readej. At the same 
time, the work is artfully connecte4; and whiJii there is, 
much vsrieiy in the parts, there is perfect uni^ iiS the plan. The 
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recovery of Jerusalem is the object kept in view throu$;1i the 
whole, and with it the poem closes. All the episodes, if we ex- 
cept that of Olindo and Sophronia, in the Second book, on 
which t formerly passed a censure, are sofficienty related to 
the main subject of the poem. 

The poem is enlivened witli a variety of characters, and 
those too both clearly mark'*d and well supported. Godfrey 
t^lie leader of the enterprise, prudent, moderate, brave ; Tancred, 

, amorous, generous, and gallant, and well contrasted with the 
fierce and lirutal Argantes ; Hiualdo, (who is properly tl»e hero 
of the poem, and is in part copied after Homer’s Achilles,) pas- 
sionate and resentful, seduced by the allurements of Armida ; 
but a personage, on tl>c whole, of much zeal, honour, and 
heroism. The brave and high-minded Solyman, the tender 
Enninia, the artful and violent Armida, tlie masculine Olorinda, 
are all of them well drawn and animated figures. In the charac- 
terisdcal part, Tasso is indeed remarkably distinguished ; he is, 
in this respect, superior to Virgil ; and yields to no poet except 
Homer. 

He abounds very much tvith machinery ; and in this part of 
the work his merit is more dubious. Wherever celestial beings 
are made to interpose, his machinery is noble. God looking . 
doan upon the hosts, and, on different occasions, sending an 
angel to check the Pagans, and to rfebuke the evil spirits, pro- 
duces a sublime effect. The description of Hell, too, with the 
appearance and speech ol Satan, in the beginning of the fourth 
hook, is extremely striking ; and plainly has been imitated by 
Milton, though he must ! be allowed to have improved upon it. 
But the devils, the encliaiiiters, and the conjurors, act too great 
a part throughout Tasso’s poem ; and form a sort of dark and 
gloomy machinery, not pleasing to the imagination. The en- 
chanted wood, on which the nodps, or intrigue of the poem, is 
made in a great measure to depend; the messengers sent in 
quest of Riuaidu, in order that he may break the charm ; their 
being conducted by a hermit to a cave in the' centre of the 
earth; tlie wonderful voyage which .they make to the’Portanate 
Islands ; and their recovering Rinaldo from the charms of 
Armida and voluptuousness ; are scenes which, though veiy 
ampnng, and described with the highest beaqty of poetry, yet 
must he confessed to carry tlie marvellous to a degree of extrah 
vagand* • * 

in ^neral^, thal^for which Tasso is mo'st 1iable‘*to censure^ 

. IS a rertafn romantic vein, which runs through raanj of the ad- 
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ventores anil incidents of his poem. The objects which he pro* 
sents to us, are always great ; bat, sometimes, too remote from 
probability. He retains somewhat of the taste of lus age^ 
wliich was not reclaimed from an extravagant admiration of tlie 
stories of knight-errantry ; stories, which the wild, but rich and 
agreeable imagination of Ariosto had raised into fresh reputation. 
In apology, however, for Tasso, it may be said, that he is not 
more marvellous and romantic than either Homer or Virgil. 
All the difference is, that in the one we find the romance of 
paganism, in the other, that of chivalry. 

With all the beauties of description and of poetical s^yie, 
Tasso remarkably abounds. Both his descriptions and his, 
style are much diversified, and well suited to each other. In 
describing magnificent objects, his style is firm and majestic ; 
when he descends to gay and pleasing ones, such as Erminia’s 
pastoral retreat in the seventh book, and the arts and beauty of 
Annida in the fourth book, it is soft and insinuating. Both 
those descriptions, which I have mentioned, are exquisite in 
their k”td. His battles are animated, and very properly varied 
in the incidents ; inferior however to Jlomer’s, in point of spirit 
and fire. 

in his sentiments, Tasso is not so happy as in his descrip* 
tions.* It ia*indecd rather by actions, characters, and descrip- 
tions, that he interests us^ than by the sentimental part of the 
work. Ho is far inferior to Virgil in tenderness. When he 
aims at being pathetic and sentimental in his speeches, be is apt 
to become artificial and strained. 

Witli regard to points and conceits, with which he has often 
been reproached, the censure has bcen.carried loo far, AlTecta- 
tion is by no means 4he general character of Tasso’s manner, 
which, *ipon Ihe whole, is masculine, strong, and correct. On 
some occasions indeed, especially, as I just now observed, when 
he seeks to be tender, be degctieratcs into forced and minatural 
ideas ; but these are far from being so frequent or common as 
has beeu supposed. * Threescore or fourscore lines retrenched 
from the jgocm, would fully clear it, I am persuaded, of all such 
exceptionable passages. * 

With Boileau, Dacier, and the other French critics of tlie 
last age, the humour prevailed of decrying Tasso ; and passed 
from them to some of the English writers. But one woufdkbe 
aptate imagine, they, were not mneh acquainted with Tqpso ; or 
at least- they must, have read him under the inflifonce o|| airong 
prejudices. « For to me it appears clear, that tl|e Jerusalem is, 
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ui ra»k «in 4 dignity, the third regular 6 pfc ij»oea» in the worfd^ 
and comes next to the Iliad and iEneid. Tasso may be jastly 
held inferior to Homer, in simplicity and in fire ; to Virgil in 
tenderness ; to Milton, in daring sublimity of genius ; but to lio 
other he yields in any poetical talents ; and for fertility of inven- 
tion, variety Of incidents, expression of characters, richness of 
description, and beauty of style, I know no poet, except the 
three just named, that can be compared to him. 

* Ariosto, the great rival of Tasso in Italian poetry, cannot, 
widi any wopriety, be classed among the epic writers. The 
fundcimeiiud rule of epic composition is, to recount an heroic 
enterprise, and to form it into a regular story. Though there is 
a sort of unity and connexion in the plan of Orlando Furioso, 
yet, instead of rendering this. apparent to the reader, it seems to 
have been the author’s intention to keep it out of view by the 
desultory manner in which the poem is carried on, and the per- 
petual interruptions of the several stories before they arc finished. 
Ariosto appears to have despised all regularity of plan, and to 
have chosen to give loose reins to a copious and rich, but ex- 
travagant fancy. At the same time, there is so much epic 
matter in the Orlando Furioso, that it would be improper to 
pass it by without some notice. It unites indeed all sorts of 
poetry ; sometimes comic and satiric ; sometimes li^t and liceif- 
tious; at other times, higldy heroic,^ descriptive, and tender 
Whatever stinin the poet assumes, he excels in it. He is always 
iduster of his subject ; seems to play himself with it ; and leaver 
US sometimes at a loss to know whether he be serious or in jest 
He is Seldom dramatic ; sometimes, but not often, sentimental ; 
but in narration and description, perhaps no poet ever went 
beyond him. He makes jevery scene which he descriti^s, and 
every event which he relates, pass before our eyes ; and in his 
^election of circumstances, is eniiiienlly picturesque. His style 
is much varied, always suited 10“^ the subject, and adorned with 
a rental kably smooth and melodious versification. 

As the Italians make their boast of Tasso, so do the Fortu- 
Sf Camoens; who was nearly^ contemporary wy;h Tasso, 
^jiose poem was published before the Jerusalem! The sub- 
ft is the first discovery of the East Indies by Vasco du 
tuJ' ente*prise splendid in its nature, and extremely in- 
jerisdng fo the countrymen of Camoens, as it laid the founda- 
tion bf^their future wealth and consideration in Europe. <«»The 
poem OjtetU! With )ila'$b0‘ and hm fleet appearing the oceaii, 
, batwefu Uie isfin^dT of Madagasfsar, and tke coast bff .Ethiopia. 
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Ailer various attempts' to kftd on that coast, they are at last 
hospitably received in the kingdoas of Melinda. Vasco, at the 
desire of the king, gives him an account of' Europe, recites a 
pdetical history of Portugal, and relates all the adventures of 
the voyage, which had preceded the opening of the poem. This 
recital takes three cantos, or books. It is mil imagined ; 
contains a great many poetical beauties ; and -has no defect, 
except that Vasco makes an unseasonable display of learning 
to the African prince, in frequent allusions to the Gfeek aniP 
Roman histories. Vasco and his countrymen afterwards set 
forA to pursue their voyage. The storms and distresses wjiicb 
they encounter; tlieir arrival at Calecut on the Malabar coast;, 
their reception and adventures in that country, and at last 
their return homewards, fill up the rest of the poem. 

The whole work is conducted according to the epic plan. 
Both the subject and the incidents are magnificent ; and joined 
with sonie wildness and irregularity, there appear in the execu- 
tion, much poetic spirit, strong fancy, and bold description ; as 
far as I can judge from translations, witliout any knowledge of 
the original. There is no attempt towards painting characters 
in the poem; Vasco is the hero, and the only personage indeed 
that makes any figure. 

• The machinery of tlie Lusiad is perfectly extravagant; not 
only is it formed of a singular mixture of Christian ideas and 
Pagan mythology ; but it is so conducted that the Pagan gods*ap- 
pear to be the li’ue deities, and Christ .and the Blessed Virgin to 
be subordinate agents. One great scope of the Portuguese ex- 
pedition, our author informs us, is to propagate the Christian 
faith, and to extirpate Mahometanism. , In this religious under- 
taking, the great protector of the Portuguese is Venus, and their 
great adversary is Bacchus, whose displeasure is excited, by 
Vasco’s attempting to rival his fame in the Indies. Councils of 
the gods are held, in which Ju;nter is introduced, as foretelling 
the downfall of Mahometanism, and the propagation of the 
Gospel. Vasco, in 'great distress from a storm, prays most 
seriously to God ; implores the aid of Christ and the Virgin, and 
begs for Inch assistance tfs was given to the Israelite.^, wlien 
they were passing through the Red Sea, and to the apostle, 
Paul, when he was in hazajd of shipwreck. In return to this 
)»rayer, Venus, appears, who, discerning the storm to be’^e, 
w,orJjj^f Bacchus, complains to Jupiter, and procures the winds 
to be nidiped., ^S^uch strange and preposterotos machinery, 
shows how, h^thors Lave been misled b/tbe ^surd opinion, , 
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that tiier? could be no epic poetry without the gods of Homer 
Towards the end of the work, indeed, the author gives us an 
awkward salvo for liis whole mythology ; making the goddess 
Thetis inform Vasco, that she, and the rest of the heathen dei- 
ties, are no more than names to describe tiie operations of Pro- 
vidence. 

There is, however, some fine machinery, of a different kind, 
jn the Lusiad. The genius of the river (aanges, appearing to 
Emanuel king of Portugal, in a dream, inviting that prince to 
discovet his secret springs, and acquainting him Uiat he was the 
destined monarch for wliom the treasures of tlie East were re- 
'served, is a happy idea. But the noble.st concejition of this sort 
is in the fifth canto, where Vasco is recounting to the king of 
Melinda all the woiuhn's which be met with in his navigation. 
He tells him, that when the fleet arrived at the Cape of Good 
Hope, which never before had been doubled by any navigator, 
tliere appeared to them, on a sudden, a huge and nlon.^trous 
phantom rising out of the sea, in the midst of tempests and 
thunders, with ahead that reached the clornhs, and arountenance 
tliat filled theui with terror. . This was the genius, or guardian, 
of that hitherto unknown ocean. It spoke to them with a voice 
like thunder ; menacing them, for invading those seas which he 
had so long possessed undisturbed ; and for darihg to ckplore 
thos< secrets of the deep, which neve^.had been revealed to the 
eye of mortals ; required them to proceed no farther ; if they 
shou'd proceed, foretold all the successive calainitic.s that wore 
to befal them ; ‘ and then, witli a mighty noise, disappeared. 
This is one of the most sulenm and striking pieces of machinery 
tbat*ever was employed ; \aud is siiflicieiit to show that Camoens 
is a poet, though of an irijegular, yet of a bold and a lofty ima- 
ginaiion."^ ‘ 

In reviewing the epic poets, it were unjust to make no men- 
tion of the amiable author of tlie Adventures of Telemaclms. 
His work, though not compo.sed in verse, ij justly entitled to be 
held ■» poem. The measured poetical prose, .in which it is 
written, IS remarkably hannoulons and gives the style nearly 
->as much elevation as Ute French language is capable of sup- 
porting, even in regular verse. 

^ .The plan of the work is, in general, well contrived ; fend is 

< 

* Xlilive ihcdHoij of the Aratirana, an epic poemy,iii Spaniilftp cam* 

#oike 4 bji Alon«u d'Ercitla, because 1 m anaci|uainl«ii the orifmal lenguaf)^, 
aad have not seem 0113^ S'aaslattQd of it* A account of it U gi^en by Mr« 
lU) iey, ill t}i« dotci vpo« his Kndiy Oil Ejiic Poetry. 1 
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rlefioient ndther in grandeur, nor unity of cbject Tire 
autimr liaa entered with much I'eKeity into the spirit and ideas 
of the ancient^joeis, particularly into the ancient mythology, 
wliirli retains more dignity, and makes a better figure in his 
hands, than in those of any other modern poet. His descrip- 
.tions are rich and Ireautiful ; especially of the soffer and calmer 
scenes, for which the genius of Fenelon was l)est suited ; such 
as the incidents of pastoral life, the pleasures of virtue or a 
country flourishing in peace. There is an inimitable sweetness 
and tenderness in several of the pictures of this kind, which he 
has*given. • 

The best executed part of the work is the first six books, in^ 
wliich Telemachus recounts liis adventures (o Calypso. The 
narralion, throughout them, is lively and interesting. After- 
wards, especially in the last twelve books, it becomes more 
tedious and languid ; and in tlie warlike adventures which arc 
attempted, there is a great defect of vigour. Tiie chief objec- 
tion against this work being glassed with epic poems, arises from 
the mi :ute details of virtuous policy, into which the autlior in 
some places enters ; and from the discourses and instructions of 
Mentor, which recur upon us Jtoo often ; and too much in tlie 
strain of common-place morality. Though lliese were w>ell 
suited to Ihe^main design of the author, wliich was to form the 
mind of a young prince,* yet they seem not congruous to the 
nature of epic poetry; the object of which is to improve lis by 
means of actions, characters, and seiitimeiils, rather than by de- 
livering professed and formal instruction. 

Several of the epic poets have described a descent into hell • 
and in the prospects lliey have given /US of the invisible world, 
we may observe the gtaduul refinemdnt of men's notions con- 
cerning* a slate of future rewards and punishments. The 
descent of Ulysses into licil, in Homer’s Odyssey, presents 
to us a very indistinct and dreary sort of object. The scene 
is laid in th^ country of the Cimmerians, which is always 
covered with cjouds and darkness, at the extremity of the ocean. 
Wlien the spirits of the dead begin to appear, we scarcely kn9W 
wliclher tJIysses is abo^e ground or, below it. None of the 
f^hosts, even of the heroes, satisfied with their condition 

in the other world; and vdieiT'Ulysses endeavours to comfort 
Aoliiltes, by reinftiding him of the illustrious figure which* he 
mufri«iiake in those regions, Achilles roundly tells hiim^thai all 
speeches apB idle ; ' for be would ratlierjje a day-lat^pdret on 
earili, thanjmve tlie immmoBd of all the dead 

3ft 
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In the «i^th book of the MwaA, we hliseern a nmcb greater 
refinement „«f' ideas^ corresponding to the progress which Urn 
world had then made in philosophy. The objects there de1inea> 
ted> are both more clear and distinct, and more grand and.awfa!. 
The separate mansions of good and of bad spirits, with the 
punishments Of tlie one, and the employments and happiness of 
the other, are finely descriljed ; and in consistency with the most 
pure morality. But the visit which Fenelon makes Teiemachus 
to the siiades, is much more philosophical still than Virgil’s. 

• He empi(>ys the same fables and the same mythology ; but we find 
the ancient mythology refined by the knowledge of the true reli- 
gion, and adorned with that beautiful enthusiasm, for which Fene- 
lon was so distinguished. His account of the happiness of the 
just is an excellent description in the mystic strain ; and very ex- 
pressive of the genius and spirit of the author. 

Voltaire has given us, in his Henriade, a regular epic poem, 
in French verse. In every performance of that celebrated writer, 
we may expect to find marks of genius ; and, accordingly, that 
work discovers, in several places, that boldness in tlie concep- 
tions, afidtliat liveliness and felicity in the expre.ssion, for which 
the author is sd^ remarkably distinguished. Several of the com- 
parisons, in particular, which occur in it, are hotli Aew and'happy. 
But, considered upon the whole, I cannot esteem it one of hfs 
chief produ'itions ; and am of opinion, that he has succeeded 
infinitely better in tragic than in epic Composition. French ver- 
sification seems 111 adapted to epic poetry. Besides its being 
always fettered by rhyme, the language never assumes a sufficient 
degree of elevation or majesty ; and appears to be more capable 
of expressing tlie tender iA tragedy, than of sujiporting the sub- 
lime in epic. Hence a feelweness, and sonllitimes a prosaic fiat- 
ness, in the style of the Henriade ; and whether from this, or 
' from some other cause, tlie poem often languishes. It does not 
seijw the imagination, nor interest and carry the reader along, 
witiji that ardour which ought to be inspire;! by a sublime and 
ajpirited epic poem. . \ > 

jXhe subject of the Henriade is triumph of IJenry the 
Fuartihovei' the arms of the League. Tim action ■ of ^Wp'oem,, 
proper)/ inclui^ only the siege of Paris. It is an actiofi per- 
fedtl/ epic ill i|t nature ; great,, interesting, au<l i^mlpct,ed%iUi 
a ahlSipient to paity, and all the otibererittoal'lrulc#, Hht 

it is liable to m ,<Iefect8 which I befone re«aa«ked in 

l^h|ii;^aIjk^||Hi^i^ml>N on mil yrara ;:*and 
tiii ihoseflUPrfind iileteslidillie ot^ecta of moitsaore» and tfi^sas- 
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siiialionsj whirli thro^’^ a gloom ovor tlic pom. It is al.«o, liko 
Lucan’s, of too recent a^lc, a'nd comes too much vitliin l|ie 
bonnets of well-known liuOTry. To remedy this last dff< ct, aiul 
to remove the appearance of being a mere historian, Voltaire 
has chq.sen to niix fiction with truth. The poem, for in.d<mce, 
.o[ienswith a voyage of Henry ’.s to Kngland, ami an ii>ter\ifw 
between him amt Queen Elizabeth ; though everjf one knoM.s tliat 
Henry never was in England, and that these two illustrious ptg- 
sonages never met. In facts of such public notoriety, a fiction 
like this shocks the reader, and forms an unnatural and ill-sorted* 
mixture with hi.storical truth. Tlic ej)isode was coiitrivt'd, in 
order to give Henry an opportimity of recounting the, formed 
transaction.s of the civil wars, in inutation of the recital which 
yEneas- makes to Dido in the .^hieid. But the imitation was in- 
judicious. j;Eneas might, with proprietj’, relate to Dido, trans- 
actions of which she was either entirely ignorant, or had aerjuired 
only an imperfect knowledge by flying reports. But Queen 
Elizabeth could not but be mippo.«ed to be iierfeetly apiirizcd of 
all the fact.s, wli'c.h the poet makes Henry recite to her. 

In order to embellish liis suljjcct, Voltaire has chosen to 
employ a great deal of niaehineBi . But here, also. I am obliged 
to censure his conduct; for the machinery, whicli lie chiefly 
Aupfojs, i.s'of the worst kind, an.l the least Miited to aii epic 
poem,— that of allegorical beings. Di.sconl, Cmmmg, and Love, 
appear as personages, mix with the Immiui actors, and make, a 
considerable figure in the intiigue of the poem. Tliis is contrary 
to (very rule of rational ('riticism. (iliost;*, angi Ifi, and devil,,, 
have popular lielief on their side, and may be conce,i\(,d as ex- 
isting. But every one know s, Ibat .dlit'gorieal beings are mf more 
than rcijresentatives flf liutnan disjiositions and passions. They 
may be employed like olln'r personifications ami figures of 
speech ; or in a poem, that is jivhotly allegorical, lh *y may occu- 
py the chief plaw. The,y are therein their native and proper 
region ; but in apufin which relates to human iransactioii.s, as f 
had oc(;a.sioii before to remark, when such beings are dc.'T.ribcd 
as acting along wStli mei^ the imagination i.s confounded ; it is 
divided between phanta.sms and realities, and knows not on what 
to rest. 

In justice, however, W our autlior, I must observe, tha^ the 
machinery of St. Louis, whicli he also empl(»js, is of abetter 
kiiftlj* and possesses real dign’Uy. The finest, pas.sagfe irt the 
Heitlriafie,^ndeei& one of the fines* that ocours in any ^oero, is 

U 
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the prospect of the iuvisible world, whioh St. Louis gives to 
Henry in a dream, in the seventh oanto. Death bringing the 
souls of the departed in succession iPfore God ; their astonish- 
ment when, arriving from all diflerent countries and reli- 
gious sects, they are brought into the divine presence.; when 
they find their superstitions to be false, and have the truth 
unveiled to them* ; the palace of the Destinies opened to Henry, 
apd the prospect of his successors which is there given him ; are 
striking and magnificent objects, and do honour to the genius of 
'Voltaire. 

Tikough some of the episodes in this poem are properly ex- 
tended, yet the narration is, on tlie whole, too general ; the 
events are too much crowded, and superficially related ; which 
is, doubtless, one cause of the poem making a faint impres- 
sion. The strain of sentiment which runs through it is high 
and noble. Religion appears, on every occasion, with great 
and proper lustre ; and the autiiur breathes that spirit of 
humanity and toleration, which is conspicuous in all his 
works. ^ 

Milton, of wliom it remains now to speak, has chalked out 
for himself a new, and very extraordinary road, in poetry. As 
soon as we open his Paradise Lost, we find ourselves introduced 
all at once into an invi.sib1e world, and surrounded with celestial 
and infernal beings. Angels and devik* are not the machinery, 
bnl principal actors, in tlie poem ; and, what in any other com- 
poSihon, would be the marvellous, is here only the natural 
course of events. A subject so remote from tlic aflairs of this 
world, may furnish ground to tliose who think such discussions 
material, to bring it inteJ^ doubt, wbetlier Paradise Lost can 
properly be cla.ssed amonglepic poems. By whatever pame it 
is to be called, it i.s, undoubtedly, one of the liigliest efibrts of 
poetical genius ; and in one great characteristic of the epic poem, 
mgjesty and sublimity, it is fully equal to any that bear that 
name. ,, 

How far the autlior was altogether happy in.the choice of 
Itia aubjeot, may be questioned. It has led him into vei;y difficult 
1^#*^ he taken a subject that was more human, and 
lass theological ; that was more connected with the occurrences 
of l.ft, and aflofded a greater display of the characters and 
passions of men* his peiem would, perhaps, have, io tbp, ’bti]& of 
readers; been more pleasing and attractive. Bui tlie 8a|i;ieQt 
which he has oliMen suited the daring' sbblintBy ' of bis 
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It is a subject for whiph Milton alone was fitted ; and 
w the conduct of it, he has shown a stretch, both of imagination 
•and invention, which is perfectly wonderful. It is astonishing 
how, from the few hints given as in the sacred Scriptures, he 
was able to raise so complete and regular a structure, and to 
fill his poem with such a variety of incidents.^ Dry and harsh 
passages sometimes occur- The author appears, upon some oc- 
casions, a metaphysician and a divine, rather than a poet. But 
the general tenor of his work is interesting ; he seizes and fixes, 
tlm imagination ; engages, elevates, and affects us as we proceed ; 
which is always a sure test of merit in an epic composition. The 
artful change of his objects ; the scene laid now in earth, now in 
hell, and now in heaven, affords,^ sufficient diversity ; while unity 
of plan is, at the same time, perfectly supported. We have still 
Ijfe,v and calm scenes, in the employments of Adam and Eve in 
Paradise ; and we have busy scenes, and great actions, in the 
enterprise of Satan, and the wars of the angels. The ffinocence, 
purity^ and amiableness of cftir first parents, opposed to the pride 
and ambition of Satan, furnishes a happy contrast, that reigns 
thro^^iiout tjie whole poem ; only Ihe conclusion, as I before ob- 
served, is too tragic for epic poetry. 

ifhe nature of the subject did not admit any great display of 
characters*; but such as could be introduced, are supported with 
much propriety. SataiT, in particular, makes a striking figure, 
and is, indeed, the best drawn character in the poem. Milton 
•has not described him such as we suppose an infernal spirit to 
be. He has, more suitably to his own purpose, given him a 
human, that is, a mixed character, not altogether void of some 
good qualities. He^is brave and faithful to his troops, tn the 
midst •of his impiety, he is not without remorse. He is even 
touched with pity for our first parents ; and justifies himself in 
his design against them, froii^the necessity of his situation. ‘He 
is actuated by ambition and resentment, rather tlian by pure 
malice. In short, •Milton’s Satan is no worse than many a con- 
spirator or factious chief, that makes.a figure in history. The 
different characters of Beelzebub, Moloch, Belial, are exceedingly 
well painted, in those eloquent speeches which they make in the 

, He io bare been ^fell acquainted with his own jjeniiis, and tp know 
what It waa that nature had bestowed H|>on him inoie bonnlH’ulIy lfian*«|>on 
others: Uie power of displaying the vast, illiinilnating the splendid, enforcing 
iWvful, darkening the glootny, and aggravating the dreadful. Hh therefore ’ 
.dho$eaent^ct,otPwkieh too tniieh could not he said; on which might tire 
his fancy, without the cenfiire of extravaaance- — Or. fJonssoii's Life ol 
Milton* 
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SflCoud 1)^,^; The good angels, though* always described with 
dignity nhtt, propriety, have more uniformity than the infernal 
spirits in their appearance ; though among them, too, the dignity 
of jiiliehael, the mild condescension of Raphael, and the tried 
fidelity of Abdi/jl, form proper cliaracteristical distinctions. The 
attempt to desc|'ibe God Almighty himself, and to recount dia- 
logues between the Father and the Son, was too bold and 
aiduons, and is that wherein our poet, as was to have been ex- 
.pected has lieen most unsuccessful. With regard to his human 
characters ; the innocence of our first parents, and their love, are 
finely and jdellcately painted. In some of his speeches to Raphael 
and to Eve, Adam is, perhaps, too knowing and refined for his 
situation. Eve is more distinctly characterised. Her gentle- 
ness, modesty, and frailty, mark very expressively a female 
. character. 

Milton’s great and distinguishing excellence is, his sublimity 
In this, jj^rhnps, he excels Homer ; as there is no doubt of his 
leaving Virgil, and every other po^t, far behind him. Almost 
the whbile of the first and second books of Paradise Lost are 
continued instances of the su1l)Iime. The prospect of hell and 
of the fallen host, the appearan're and behaviour of Satan, the 
consultation of the infernal chiefs, and Satan’s fliglit througlj 
chaos to the borders of this world, discover the jnost lofty ideas 
t}fat aver eiuered into the conception of any poet. In the sixth 
book, also, there is inuch grandeur, particularly in the appear- 
ance of the Messiah ; tliough some parts of that book are cen- 
surable ; and the witticisms of the devils upon the effect of their 
artillery, form an intolerable blemish. Milton’s sublimity is of a 
different kind from tliat oV Homer. Hogier’-s is generally ac- 
companied witii £ 1*6 and impetuosity ; Milton’s possesses more 
of a calm and amazing grandeur. Homer warms and hurries us 
along; Milton fixes us in a state of astonishment and elevation. 
lljCttner's sulilimity appears most in the description of actions; 
Milton's, in that of wonderful and stupendous objects. 

But though Milton is most distinguished for bis sublimity, 
yet tli^rte is also much of the beautiful, the tender, *and the 
pleasing, in many parts of his work. When the scene is laid In 
Paiadise, tho inmgery is always of tjie most gay and smiling 
kin(k* His dcscriptiofis show an uncommonly, fertile iina^na* 

' lion ; abd In his sitfiiles, he is, for the most part, remafk^ly 
happy. TThcy Ste seldom jmproiierly introducecl; sel^oaj mthet 
low or trite. ’^hfcfT^S^rally present to us images iaken from 
. the xublitueibr <tiiebeautifiii] class of ohiecte: if the* Imve 
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faulte, it is their allrtdmg t6o frequently to matters of learning, 
and to fables of antiquity. In the latter part of Paradise Lost, 
there must be confessed to bo a falling o6F. With the fall of our 
first parents, Milton’s genius seems to decline. Beauties, how- 
ever/ there are, in the concluding books, of the tragic kind. 
•The remorse and contrition of the guilty pair, and* their lamenta- 
tions over Paradise, when they are obliged to leave it, are very 
moving. The last episode, of the angePs showing Adam the 
fate of his posterity, is happily imagined ; but, in’ many placft, 
th§ execution is languid* • 

Milton’s language and versification have high merit.* His 
style is full of majesty, and wonderfully adapted to his subject. 
His blank verse is harmonious and diversified, and affords the 
most complete example of the elevation which our language is 
capable of attaining by the force of numbers. It does not flow, 
like the French verse, in tame, regular, uniform melody, which 
soon tires the ear ; but is sometimes smooth and flowing, some- 
times rough ; varied in its cadence, and intermixed with diecords, 
so as to suit the strength and freedom of epic composition. 
Neglected and prosaic lines, indeed, we sometimes ni6et with ; 
but, in A work so long, and in the main so harmonious, these 
maj be forgiven 

On thfe whole. Paradise Lost is a poem that abounds with 
beauties of every kind,^ and that justly entitles its author to a 
degree of fame not inferior to any poet; though it must be 

•also admitted to have many inequalities. It is the lot of almost 
every high and daring genius, not to be uniform and correct. 
Milton is too frequently theological and metaphysical; some- 
times harsh in his language ; ofteiy too technical in his*words, 
and agectedly ostenftitious of his learning. Many of his faults 
must be attributed to the pedantry of the age in which he lived. 
He discovers a vigour, a ^rasp of genius equal to every thing 
that is great ; if at some times he falls much below himself, at 
other times he rises above every poet, of the ancient or modern 
world. 


LECTURE XLV. 

BRAMATIC POEliiY— TRAGEDY> V 

jftiaASfATlC Poetry has, aniong allicmlized na*lons, been 
considered as a rational and useful entertainment, and judged 
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wortliy of cai'oful and serious discussion. According as it is 
employed upon the light and the gay, or upon the grave and af- 
fecting incidents of human life, it divides itself into the two forms, 
of Comedy or Tragedy. But as great and serious objects com- 
mand more attention than little and ludicrous ones ; as the fall 
of a hero interests the public more than the marriage of a private 
person ; tragedy has always been held a more dignified enter- 
tainment than comedy. The one rests upon the high passions, 
the virtues, crimes, and suHerings of mankind; the other on 
Hheir humours, follies, and pleasures. Terror and pity are the 
great' instruments of the former; ridicule is the sole instrument 
cf the latter. Tragedy shall therefore be the object of our 
fullest discussion. This and the following lecture shall be em- 
ployed on it ; after which I shall treat of what is peculiar to 
comedy. 

Tragedy, considered as an exhibition of the characters and 
behaviour of men in some of the most trying and critical situa- 
tions of life, is a noble idea of poetr 5 ^ It is a direct imitation of 
human manners and actions. For it does not, like the epic 
poem, eUiibit characters by the narration and description of the 
poet; but the poet disappears ; ^and the personages t|j||mselves 
are set before us, acting and speaking what is suitable to tjjmir 
cbaracters. Hence, no kind of writing is so great a trial of the 
author’s pro.l:)uud knowledge of the human heart. No kind of 
witlng lias so mucli power, when happily executed, to raise the 
strongest emotions. It is, or ought to be, a mirror in which we* 
behold ourselvesv, and the evils to which we are exposed ; a faith- 
ful copy of the human passions, with all their direful effects, 
when feliey are suffered to bi[coine extravagant. 

As tragedy is a high and distinguished^species of composi- 
tion, so also, in its general strain and spirit, it is favourable to 
virtue. Such power hath virtue Ipppily over the human mind> 
by the wise and gracious constitution of our nature, that as admi- 
ratiojn cannot be raised in epic poetry, so neither in tragic po- 
etry ^enn our passions be strongly moved, unless virtuous 
emotions be awakened within us. Every poet finds, tlwit it is 
im]iossibl6 lo interest us in any character, withouc representing 
fhat character wortliy and honourable, though it may not be 
perfect;; tkc great secret for raising in|ji^nation, is to 

paint the persm^who is to be the object of it, in the colours of 
vice and He may, indeed, nay, he mast, repreSeii^^ 

the virtuous as sometimes, tmfe^’tunate, liecaus^ tfiis is^ften the 
[ case ia real life he will alw^vsstndvfnpnivckM ;#« 
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(heir behalf ; and though Ih^y may be described as unprosperoua, 
yet there is no instance of a tragic poet representing vice as 
fiT>]y tramphant, and happy, in the catastrophe of the piece. 
Even \yhen bad men succeed in their designs, punishment is 
made alwnys to attend them ; and misery of one kind or other 
is showq to be unavoidably connected with guilt. Love and 
admiration of virtuous characters, compassion for the injured 
and the distressed, and indignation against (he authors of their* 
sufferings, are the sentiments most generally excited by tragedy. 
And* therefore, though dramatic writers may sometimes, like 
other writers be guilty of improprieties, though they iftay 
fad of placing virtue precisely in the due point of light, yet 
no reasonable person can deny tragedy to be a moral species 
of composition. Taking tragedies complexly, I am fully per- 
suaded, that the impressions left by them upon the mind are, 
on the whole, favourable to virtue and good dispositions. 
And, therefore, the zeal which some pious men have shown 
against' the entertainments Af the tlieatre, must rest only 
upon the abuse of comedy ; which, ^ndeed, has frequently been 
so great as to justify very severe censures against it. 

The account which Aristotle gives of the design of tragedy 
i.s,^thait it is wtended to purge onr passions by means, of pity 
and terror. Tliis is somewhat obscure. Yarious senses have 
been put upon his words* and much altercation has follovycd 
among his commentators. Without entering into any contro- 
versy upon this head, the intention of tragedy may, I think, be 
more shortly and clearly defined, to improve our virtuous 
sensibility. If an author interests us in behalf of virtue, | 
forms us to compass^n for the distressed, inspires us withj 
proper sentiments, on beholding the vicissitudes of life, and, 
by means of the concern which he raises for the misfor- 
tunes of others, leads ns to* guard against errors in our 
own conduct, he accomplishes all the moral purposes of 
tragedy. * 

In order to' this end, the first requisite is, that he choose 
some moving and interesting story, and that he' conduct it in 
a natural and probable manner. For we must observe, that the 
natural and the probable must always be the basis of tragedy ; 
and are infottely.more important there, than in epic poeiQ'. 
The objeot^of the epic po0t is to excite our admiration by the 
recSid*of heroic^ adventurea; aud. a much sligyef de^o of, 
probability & requhbd wben admiration is cdbcerqed, tbdh when 
the tender D(b»imks<are intended to be moved. Tl^ imagination; 
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in the former coee, is exsdted, accommddates itself to the,p6et*s 
idea, and can admit the marvellous without being shocked. But 
tragedy demands a stricter imitation of the life and actions of 
men. For the end which it pursues is not so much to elevate 
the imagination as to affect the heart ; mid the heart always 
judges more picely than the imagination, of what is probable^ 
Passion can be raised, only by making the impressions of nature 
<and of truth upon the mind. By introducing, therefore, any 
wild or romantic circumstances into his story, the poet never 
fails to check passion in its growth, and, of course, disappoints 
the midn effect of tragedy. 

This principle, which is founded .on the clearest reason, ex- 
cludes from tragedy all machinery, or fabulous intervention of 
the gods. Ghosts have, indeed, maintained their place ; as being 
strongly founded on popular belief, and peculiarly suited to 
heighten the terror of tragic scenes. But all unravelb'ngs of the 
plot, which torn upon the interposition of deities, such as Euri- 
pides employs in several of his plays, are much to be condemned; 
both i^s clumsy and inartificial, and as destroying the probability 
of the story. This mixt5jf<« of machinery with the tragic action, 
is, undoubtedly, a blcmUh in tdte ancient theatre. 

In order to promote that impression of probability wjiich is 
so 'neces.sary to the success of trage jy, some critics have re- 
quired, iliat the subject should novet- he a pure fiction invented 
by the poet, but built on real history, or known fads. Such, 
indeed, were generally, if not always, the subjects of the Greek 
tragedians. But 1 cannot hold this to be a matter of any great 
consequence. It is proved by experience, that a fictitious tale, 
if properly conducted, will melt the heart as much as any real 
history. In order to omr being moved, it is not necessary, ibat 
the events related did actually happen, provided they be such as 
might , easUy have happened iq the ordinary course of nature. 
Evefi when tragedy borrows its materials from history, it mixes 
Ipimy a 'fictitious circumstance. The greatest part of readers 
i^ither know xor inquire, what is fabulous, or what is historical, 
in (he, subject. They attend only to what is probal)|[e, and are 
ibnqh^ by events which resemble nature. Accordingly, some 
nf the most pafhetic tragedies are entirely fictitious in the sub- 
ject ; such as Voltaire’s Zaire and Alzire, the Orphan, Douglas, 
the Fair Ifenitent, and several others. ” “ 

Whe&e*Jthe subject be of the real or feigned kind,«»tifet* On 
which^pidsti^depekdsdbr rendering the incidents fi bragedy 
probabtei aitfi bv Imeanl* of their nrobabilitv affmtinw. m the 
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cotiduet or management of tlie ptoty; and tlie connexion of 
its several parts. -To regulate tHs conduct, critics have laid 
^wn the famous rule of the three Unities ; the importance of 
which it will be necessary to discuss. But, in order to do this 
with more advantage, it will be necessary, that .we first look 
backwards, and trace the rise and origin of tragedy, which will 
give light to several things relating to the subject. 

Tragedy, like other arts, was, in its beginning, rude and 
imperfect. Among the Greeks, from whom our dramatic en- 
tertainments are derived, the origin of tragedy was no other 
than the song which was wont to be sung at the festival of 
Bacchus. A goat was the sacrifice offered to that god ; after 
the 8 a£! 3 rifice, the priests, with the company that joined them, 
sung hymns in honour of Bacchus ; and from the name of the 
victim, Tpa 7 oc, a goat, joined with wSn, a song, undoubtedly 
arose the word tragedy. 

These hymns, or lyric poems, were sung sometimes by the 
whole Tompany, sometimes by separate bands, answering alter- 
nately to each other; making wha^ we call a chorus, virith its 
strophes and antistrophes. In order to throw some variety into 
this entertainment, and to relieve the singers, it was thought 
proper to yrtroduce a person who, between the songs, should 
make a recitation in verse. Thespis, who lived about 636 years 
before the Christian mra, made this innovation ; and, as it,was 
relished, .®schylas, who came 50 years after him, and who is 
properly the father of tragedy, went a step farther, introduced 
a dialogue between two persons, or actors, in which he costrived 
to interweave some interesting story, ^nd brought his- actors on 
a stage, adorned with jproper scenery Und decorations. All that 
these a<?tors i ecited, was called episode, or additional song ; and 
the songs of tlie chorus were made to relate no longer to Bac- 
chus, their original subject, but to the story itli which the actors 
were concerned. This began to give the drama a regular form 
which was soon a/fer brought to perfection by Sophocles and 
Euripides. It is remarkable, in how short a space of tpne 
tragedy gfrew up among thh Greek.?, from the rudest beginnings 
to its most perfect state. For Sophocles, the greatest and most 
correct of all the tragic poets, flourished only 2S years after 
dBlschylus, and »was Utile more than 70 years posteridn to 
'^ij^spis. 

Fropi^ie aigeOunt which I have now given, appears, that 
the chorus wa.v the basis or foundation of* the ancieu^tragedy. 
It was not*an onibnieht added to if," or a contrivance designed 
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to retider it more perfect ; bat, in trutbjr i^e dramatic, (£alo^ 
was an addition to the Chorus, which was the original entertain** 
ment. . In process of time, the chorus, from being the princip]^, 
became only the accessory in tragedy ; till at last, in modern 
tragedy, it has disappeared altogether ; which forms the chief 
distinction between the ancient and the modern stage. * 

This has given rise to a question, much agitated between the 
partisans of the ancients and the moderns, whether the drama 
)ia& gained or suffered, by the abolition of the chorus. It must 
be ^admitted, that the chorus tended to render tragedy both 
^ more magnificent and more instructive and morah It was 
always the most sublime and poetical part of the work ; and 
being carried on by singing, and accompanied with music, it 
must, no doubt, have diversified the entertainment greatly, and 
aflded to its, splendour. The chorus, at tlie same time, conveyed 
constant lessons of virtue. It was composed of such persons as 
might most naturally be supposed present on the occasion ; inhab- 
itants of the place where the scene was laid, often the compan- 
ions of some of the princip'Al actors, and therefore, in some de- 
gree, interested in the issue of the action. This company, which^ 
in the days of Sophocles, was restricted to the number of fifteen 
persons, was constantly on the stage, during the w^hole periorm- 
aace, miiigled in discourse with the /actors, entered into their 
concerns, suggested counsel and advice to them, moralized on 
all the incidents that were going on, and, during the intervals 
of the action, sung their odes, or songs, in which they addressed 
the ^ds, prayed for success to the virtuous, lamented their 
misfprtunes, and deliveiyd many religious and moral senti- 
ments.^ 


* The ofj^ce of the chorns is tlms described Horace i 

Actoris partes chorus, officnimque virile 
Det'endat; nen quid mcdios intcrcuiat actus, 

Quod non propoMto conducat, et hapieat^pie. 
lUe l>oni8 favpatqne ct concilictiir aniicp, 

Et regat u atos, et amet pacare tinnen^eii ; 

Itle dapes landet mousse brevis ^ilie salubrem 
JttjftiCiaiii, lejcesquc, et apertU otia portis i " 
tej?at commisiia ; deosqitc,^ precetur, et oret, 

Ut redeat miseiis., abeat fortuna,.supeibis. Be Ait Poet 108^ 

* The chorus ninst support an actor’s part, ‘ 

Beicnd the virttious, and advise with art| 
the choleric, and the prOo4 
And the lyfiqrt ^astspf frugal tables pk:weV^ 

, A^ttd tuqyidst^ orweH-gpverrtfd ; 

Aim peace trhnPphant with her Opch gaiok 
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Bat, notwithstanding' the advantages which were obtained 
bj, means of tiie chorns, the inconveniences on the other side 
are so great, as to render the modern practice of excluding the 
chorus, far more eligible upon the whole. For if a natural and 
probable, imitation of human actions be tlie chief end of the 
drama, no other persons ought to be brought on the stage, than 
those v?ho are necessary to the dramatic action. • The introduc- 
tion of an adventitious company of persons, who have but a 
slight concCm in the business of the play, is unnatural in itself, 
embarrassing to the poet, and, though it may render the spectacle 
sple’ndid, tends, undoubtedly, to render it more cold and unin- 
teresting, because more unlike a real transaction. The mixture* 
of music, or song, on the part of the chorus, with the dialogue 
carried bn by the actors, is another unnatural circumstance, re* 
moving the representation still fartlier from the resemblance of 
life. The poet, besides, is subjected to innumerable difficulties 
in so contriving bis plan, that the pre.sence of the chorus, during 
all the incidents of the p]ay,,^hall consist with any probability. 
The scene must be constantly, and often absurdly, laid in some 
public place, that the chorus may Rfe supposed to have free ac- 
cess to it. Td many things that puglit to be transacted in private, 
the chorus must ever be witnesses ; they must be the confederates 
of both' partfes, who come successively upon the stage, and w!>o 
ore, peritaps, conspiring against each other. In 'Short, the man- 
agement of a chorus is an unnatural confinement to a poet ; it 
requires too great a sacrifice of probability in the conduct of the 
action ; it has too much the air of a tlieatrical decoration, to be 
consistent with that appearance of reality, which a poet must 
ever preserve in order to move our passions. The origin of tra- 
gedy, among the Greeks, we have seen, was a choral song, ' or 
hymn, fo the gods. There is no wonder therefore, that on the 
Greek stage it so long maintained possession. But it may con* 
fidently, 1 think, be asserted,* that if, instead of the dramatic 
^^iftlogue having bqpn superadded to the chorus, the dialogue 
itself had been the first invention, the chorus would, in' that case, 
nevef have been thought of. 

One use^ I am of opinion, might still be made of the ancien. 
choros, and would a considerable improvement of tbe modem 

. « 

Intrusted secrets let them ne’er betreyt 
But to the Vf<thteOH$ fods vith ardour pray. 

That fortune, with re^tumiu^atniles, may bless 
and imi^hns pride depreso ; ^ 

^Yet let tft^r sonti with npt eobnreoce jfiii, 
pl^nmMsiio dbd «dd tf^ 
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theatre ; if, instead of tiii.at annieanin^ dnd' often improperly 
ciuMlen mwiic, with which the audience is mtertained in the in^- 
tervsds hetween tlm aets> a' chorus were thep to he hib'odttoed, 
whose music and songs, though forming ho part of the* play, 
sltonid have a rdation to the incidents of the preceding act, 
and to the dispositions which those incidents are presumed to 
have awakened in the spectators. By this means, the' tone of 
passion would be kept up without interruption ;• aud all die 
|;ood effects of the ancient chorus might be preserved, for in 
spirit^ proper sentiments, and for increasing the morality oj 
tlie pe|'fbrmance, without those inconveniences which arose 
the clmrus forming a constituent part of the pky, and niin 
unseasonably, and unnaturally, with the personages ^ 
drama. 

After the view which we have taken of the rise of tragedy, 
and of the nature of the ancient chorus, with the advantage.s 
and inconveniences attending it, our way is cleared for examin- 
ing:> with more advantage, the three unities of action, place, and 
time, which have generally been considered as essential to the 
propet conduct of the dratdatic fable. 

'Of these three, the first, unity of act'on, is, beyond doubt, 
far the most important. In treating of epic poetry, I have 
already explained the nature of it; as consisting ‘in a ‘ relation 
which all the incidents introduced bear to some design effect, 
Ko sTs to combine naturally into one wiiole. This unity of subject 
is still more essential to tragedy, than it is to epic poetry. For 
a multiplicity of plots, or actions, crowded into so short a space 
as ti'agedy allows, must of necessity, distract the attention, and 
prevsnt passion from rising to any bight. Nothing, therefore, is 
worse condiict in a tragic poet, than to ca?ry on two independent 
actions in the apie play ; the effect of which is, that the mind 
being suspends and divided betiveen tliem, cannot give itself 
‘entirely either to the one or the other. There may, 
underplots ; that is, the persons introduced 
pursuit's and designs ; hut the poet’s art shown in ma- 

n^^ig these, so as to render them subservient to the n^ain action. 

ought b>.be connected with the catastrophe of the play, 
dnd to coasjiire in Imaging it forward. If there be any intrigUe 
stands^^aeparate and independent, and udiich may be left 
6ulwitMt«d^bgthe unravelling of tbe plct, we hwiiy alwai^a 
cOnolm^ tMs'^o be' a faulty violation of unity. Such episd^s 

not -tc epic poetry. ■ 'ii' 'y\ 

< Wn Ka^' a* cii^r exiunrde' of ’this defect In Addison’s 
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Cato. The subject of this tragedy is, the death of Cato ; and a 
very noble pes'sonage Cato is, and supported by the author with 
much, dignity. But all the love scenes in the play,^the passion of 
Cato’s two sons for Lucia, and that of Juba for Cato’s daughter, 
are mere episodes | have no connection with the principal action, 
and no effect upon it. The author thought his subject too bar- 
ren in incidents, and in order to diversify if, he has given us, as 
it were, by the by, a history of the amours that were going on 
vth Cato’s family ; by which he hath both broken tlie unity of his* 
subject, and forpied a very unseasonable junction of gallantry, 
with the high sentiments, and public-spirited pas.sions which jp'e- 
dominato in other parts, and which the play was chieflv desigood 
(Ijsplay. 

• 'We must take care not to confound the unity of the action 
with the simplicity of the plot. Unity, and simplicity, import 
different things in dramatic composition. The plot is said to be 
simple, when a small number of incidents are introduced intc it. 
But it may be implex, as the critics term it, that is, it may include 
a considerable number of persons and events, and yet not be de- 
ficient* »n unity j provided all the incidents be made to teixl to- 
wards the principal object of the play, and be properly connect- 
ed with it. All tlie Greek tragedies not only maintain unity in 
the, action, bukare remarkably simple in (he plot; to such a de- 
gree, indeed, as sometimes^ to appear to us too naked, and des- 
titute oP interesting events. In the Qjldipus Coloneiis, for 
instance, of Sophocles, the whole subject is no more than this : 
(EHipus, blind and miserable, wanders to Atliens, and wishes to 
die there ; Creon, and his son Polynices, an-ive at (be same time, 
and endeavour, separately, to persuade the old man to return to 
Thebes, each witlj a.view to his own interest ; he will not go ; 
Theseus, *the king of Athens, protects him ; and the play ends 
with his death. In the Philoctetes of the same aullior, tlie plot, 
or fable, is nothing more than Ulysses and the son of Achilles, 
stndyii^ to persuade Jthe diseased Philoctetes to leave his unin- 
habited island, and go with tiiem to Troy ; which be refuses to , 
do, till Hercules, whose arrows: he possessed, descends fimm 
heaven and* commands him. Yet these simple, and seeming^ 
barren subjects, are wrought up with so.smuch art by Sophocles, 
as to become very tender tmd affecting. .. 

Anmpg tlie^derns, mu<il^ greafor vm-iety of events has beA 
adpi^t^into ti;agedy. ' It has b^.omemore the theatre of pas- 
sion tii'ab. ii^Was.ainong.t^e a^ients. A ^eatSIr dhl^Jay of. 
characters is^attempted jl iutr^ue and actiof a^e , carried 
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on ; oar curiosity is more awakened;^ and more interesting si* 
toations arise. This variety* is, upon the whole, an improvement 
on tragedy ; it renders the entertainment both more animated 
and more instructive ; and when kept within due bounds, may 
be perfectly consistent with unity of subject. But the po.et must, 
at the same time, beware of not deviating too far from simplicity 
in the construction of his fable. For if he overcharges it with 
action and intrigue, it becomes perplexed and embarrassed ; and, 
*by consequence, loses much of its effect. Cong»*eve's Mourning 
Bride, a tragedy otherwise far from being void of merit, fails in 
tbi^ respect ; and may be given as an instance, of one standing 
in perfect opposition to the simplicity of the ancient plots. The 
incidents succeed one another too rapidly. The play is too full 
of business. It is difficult for the mind to follow and com- 
prehend the whole series of events ; and, what is the great- 
est fault of all, tlie catastrophe, which ought always to be 
plain and simple, is brought about in a manner too artificial and 
intricate. 

Unity of action must not only be studied in the general con- 
struction of the fable, or |)iut, but must regulate the several acts 
ard scenes into which the play is divided, ** 

The division of every play, into five acts% has no other 
foundation than common practice, and the'^^autbority . of 
HWace : 

Neve minor, nen sit quiiito productior acta 

Fabiila.* De Aite Poet,— v. 189. 

• 

> It id a division purely arbitrary. There js nothing in tlio 
nature of the. composition which fixes this number rather than 
any other ; and it had b^rn much bett^ if no such number had 
been ascertained, but every play had been allowed to dl^vide itself 
into as many parts, or intervals, as the subject naturally pointed 
out. On the Greek stage, whs^ever may have been the case on 
iho Roman, the division by acts was totally unknown. The 
word (ojt, never once occurs in Aristotle’s® Poetics, in which he 
d^tfin^s exactly every part of the drama, and divides ii into the 
• .il^^Oiiiibf, tlie middle, and the end-; or, in bis O'^.h, words, Jnto 
jttkf prologue; the episode, and tl>e exode. The Greek tragedy 
inde^ one continued representation, from beginning to 
Olid, If .T|;? stago ivas never empty# nor tl»e curjtaip le| fall. But 
certah). intervals, when the . actors retire^ clmros conU<r 

if 51m Wotti^.tMive your ploy deserve sace^s^^ ' 

. foippleUi, nor more, nor 
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used flhd sang'. NeitKer do these songs of the cnorus aivida 
the Greek tragedies into five portions, similar to oar acts; 
Ihongh some of the commentators have endeavoured to force 
them, into this office. But it is plain, that the intervals at 
which the chorus sung, are extremely unequal ,and irregular, 
suited* to the occasion and the subject ; an^ would ffivide 
the play sometimes into three, sometimes into seven or eight 
acts.^ • 

As practice has now established a difierent plan on (he, 
modem stage, has divided every play into five acts, and mad,a i 
total pause in the representation at the end of each act, the poe{ 
must be careful that this pause shall fall in a proper place ; 
wherd there is a natural pause in the action, and where, if the 
imagination has any thing to supply, that is not represented on 
the stt^e, it may be supposed to have been transacted during 
the interval. 

The first act ought to contain a clear exposition of the subject. 
ItougHto be so managed* as to awaken the curiosity of the 
spectators ; and at the same time to furnish them with ipaterials 
for understanding the sequel. It should make them acquainted 
with the personages who are to* appear, with their several views 
an<^intereatB, and with the situation of affairs at the tiin'* when 
tlie play commences. A striking introduction, such as the first 
speech of Almeria, in the Mourning Bride, and that of JLiady 
Randolph, in Douglas, produces a happy effect : but this is what 
'the subject will not always admit. In the ruder times of drama- 
tic writing, the exposition of the subject was wont to be made by 
a prologue, or by a single actor appearing, and giving full and 
direct information to^e spectators. Some of .^scbylus^s and 
EuripMes’s plays are opened in this manner. But such an 
introduction is extremely inartificial, and therefore is now 
totally abolished; and the •subject made to open itself by 
conversation among the first actors who are brought upon the 
stage. 

During (he course of the drama, in the second, third, and 
fburth atts, the plot sbourd gradually thicken. The great object 
which the poet ought here to have in view, is, by interesting us 
in his story, to keep our passions always awoke. As soon as he 
allows us tg^nguish, there is no more tragic merit. He should 
4l;er^ore, mtrodnee no personages but such as are neceuaiy for 
carrying ^n th® action. He should contrive to place tj^oso whom 

• See She dlwertation ntefixed to VreoUtn'i TreadsfiSa of Bophoclei, 

2 8 * 
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bje fiiitdii it pro])er to introduce, in the most' interesting sitvfhtions. 
He should hate no scenes of idle conversation, or mere declani|t> 
tion. The action of the play ought to be always advancing ; and' 
as it advances, the suspense, and the conperuof the spectators, 
to be raised more and more. This is the great epcceUency of 
Shakespeare, U.\at his scenes are full of sentiment and action, 
never of mere discourse ; whereas, it is often a fault of the best 
French tragedians, that they allow the action to languish for 
,tbe soke of a long and artful dialogue. Sentiment, passion, 
pity, and terror, should reign throughout a tragedy. Every 
tjiing should be full of movements. An useless incident, or aif 
unnecessary conversation, weakens the interest which we take 
in tire action, and renders us cold and inattentive. 

The fifth act is the seat of the catastrophe, or the unravelling 
of the plot, in which we always expect the art and genius of the 
poet to be most fully displayed. The first rule concerning it is, 
that it be brought about by probable and natural means. Hence 
all unravellings wMch turn upon disguised habits, rencounters by 
night, npstakes of one person .for anotlier, and other such theat* 
*rioal and romantic circumstances, are to be condemned as faulty. 
In the next place, the catastrophe ought always to be simple ; to 
depend on fdw events, and to inclnde hut few persons, Passion 
never rises so high when it is dirided among many objects, as 
when jt is directed towards one or a few. And it- is still more 
che'ked, if the incidents be so complex and intricate, that tbc 
onderstanding is put on the stretch to trace them, when the 
heart should be wholly delivered up to emotion. The catastrophe 
of the Mourning Bride', as I formerly hinted, offends against 
both these rules. In the last place, tlie ca^steophe of a tragedy 
ought to he the reign of pure sentiment and passion. In proper*. 
tioq as it .approaches, every thing should warm and glow. No 
Icng discourses ; no cold reasonWigs; no parade of genius, in 
the. midst M those solemn and awful events, that close some of 
.great revoktions of human fortune. Th'fere, if anywhere 
ihc'jpcet most be simple, serious, pathetic; and jtpeak no Ian 
guage hut tihat of nature. " « 

Thnuncients were fond of unravellings, which turned upon 
wh^ hi caBed,/nn anagnorisis,' or a discoveiy of some' person 
to hte different from what be was taken to be.«v..;When such 
diacoterics ai« artiqlily conducted, «nd produced k ^tiical silqgr 
tl% a^e USteem^jIy striking ; such as 'that famous. one in 
jjp^pbocleS, wltic|k 'laaffb’s the whole 'subject of Ins CEdipns Tf^ran* 
^ nhs, and v/hich fit, jindoubtedly, the/ullest of 8uepense,‘'agitation, 
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and terror^ that ever \irati exliibited on any stage. Among the 
moderns, of the most distinguished anagnorises are those 
contained in Voltaire's Merope, and Mr. Hoipc’s Douglas ; both 
of which are great master^pieces of the kind. 

It is not essential to the catastrophe of a tragedy, tliat it 
should end unhappily. In the course of the play there may be 
sufficient agitation and distress, and many tender emotions 
raised by the sufferings and dangers of the virtuous, though, in 
the end, good men are rendered successful. The tragic spirit, 
therefore, does not want scope upon this system; and, accord- « 
ingly, the Athalie of Racine, and some of Voltaire’s finest Qlays, 
such as Alzire, Merope, and the Orphan of China, with soma 
few English tragedies likewise, have a fortunate conclusion. 
Rut, in^genercal, the spirit of tragedy, especially of English 
tragedy, leans more to the side of leaving the impresvsion of 
virtuous sorrow full and strong upon the heart. 

A question, intimately connected with this subject, and 
which has employed the speculations of several philosophical 
critics^ naturally occurs here : how it comes to pass that those 
emotions of sorrow which tragedy excites, afford any gratifica- 
tion to the mind ? For, is not sorrow, in its nature, a pajpful 
passion 'r is not real distress often occasioned to the spectators, 
by the .dramatic representations at which they assist? Do we 
not see their tears flow ? and yet, while the impression of what 
they have suffered remains upon their minds, they again asscmblo 
in crowds, to renew the same distresses. The question is not 
Without difficulty, aud various solutions of it have been proposed 
by ingenious ipen."^ The most plain and satisfactory account of 
the matter a])pears to me to be the following. By the wise and 
gracious cons til ution qf our nature, <he exercise of all the social 
passions is attended with pleasure. Nothing is more pleasing 
and grateful, tlian love and friendship. Wherever nian takes a 
strong interest in the concerns x)f his fellow-creatures, an internal 
satisfaction is made to accompany the feeling. Pity, or compas- 
sion, in particular,^is, for wise ends, appointed to be one of the 
strongest instincts of our frame, and is attended with a peculiar 
attractive power. It is an*effection which cannot but be produc. 
tive of some distress, on account of the sympathy with the 
sufferers, which it necessarily involves. But, as it includes 

« ^ 

* See Dr. irftmpbeU’f PhUonophy of Ehetoric, Book 1. eh. xL where an ae* 
c«wt I 4 given of the hypotbesei of different critice on this subject; gnd where 
one is proposed, wi)]! which, in tht main, I agree.^ee alstf'Lhrd Kahaet’fl 
says on Che Fnnciples bf Morality, Essay I. ; and MS. David Httinf% Essay <m 
Tragedy. ^ 
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benevolence and friendship, it partakes, at the same time, of tlie 
agreeable and pleasing nature 5f those aifeclions. The heart is 
wanned by kindness and humanity, at the same moment at which 
it is afflicted by the distresses of those with whom it sympathizes : 
and the pleasure arising irom those kind emotions, prevails so 
much in the nuxture, and so far counterbalances the pain, as to 
render the staffl of the mind, upon the whole, agreeable. At 
the same time, the immediate pleasure, which always goes along 
with the operation of the benevolent and sympathetic affections, 
'derives an addition from the approbation of oar own minds. 
We a^e pleased with ourselves, for feeling as we ought, and for 
entering, with proper sorrow, into the concerns of the afflicted. 
In tragedy, besides, other adventitious circumstances concur to 
diminish the painful part of sympathy, and to increase the satis- 
fiiction attending it. We are, in some measure, relieved, by 
thinking that the cause of our distress is feigned, not real ; and 
we are also gratified by the charms of poetry, the propriety of 
sentiment and language, and the beauty of action. From the 
concurrence of these causes, the pleasure which we receive 
from trfigedy, notwithstanding the distress it occasions, seems 
to me to be accounted for in a satisfactory manner. At the 
same time, it is to be observed, that, as there is always a mixture 
of pain in the pleasure, that pain is capable of being so much 
heightened, by the representation of incidents extremely direful, 
as to" shock our feelings, and to render us averse, either to the 
reading of such tragedies, or to the beholding of them upon Uie 
stage. 

Having now spoken of the conduct of the subjibt throughout 
the acts, it is also necessary to take notice of the conduct of the 
several scenes which make up the acts of h play. 

The entrance of a new personage upon the stage, forms what 
is called a new scene. These scenes, or snccessive conversa* 
tions, should be closely linked and connected with each other ; 
and much of the art of dramatic compositor is shown in main- 
taining this connexion. Two rules are necessary to be observed 
’for Idits purpose. 

The first is, that, during the coarse of one act, the stage 
shobld never be left vacant, though but fbr a single moment ; 
tbajj^is, all the persons who have appeared in one scene, or con- 
versation, ehonld never go off together, and Be ItHvr'Ceded by a 
new set*of pei|pn8 appearing in the next scene, ind^end8ni»af 
the former. This mtfdtes a gap, or total interimpfion, in the 
^ippresentidion,* which, in effect, puts an end to that^act. For, 
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whenever the stage is evacuate^* the act is closed. This rule 
. is, very generally, observed by the French tragedians ; but the 
English writers, both of comedy and tragedy, seldom pay any 
rcgalrd'to it. Their personages succeed one another upon the 
stage^ with so little connexion ; the union Of their scenes is so 
much broken, that, with equal propriety, their plays might be 
divided into ten or twelve acts, as into five. , 

The second rule, which the English writers also observe 
little better than the former, is, that no person shall come uporf 
the stage or leave it, without a reason appearing to us, both fbr 
the one and the other. Nothing is more awkward, and contrail 
to art, than for an actor to enter, without our seeing any cause 
for his appearing in that scene, except that it Was for the poet's 
purpose he should enter precisely at such a moment ; or for an 
actor to go away without any reason for his retiring, farther 
than that the poet had no more speeches to put into his mouth. 
This is managing the personae ^amatis exactly like so many 
puppets, who are moved by wire^ to answer the call of the mas* 
ters of the show. Whereas the perfection of dramatili writing 
reqnires thal every thing should be conducted in imitatioh, as 
near as possible, of some real transaction ; where we are let into 
the secret’ of all that is passing, where we behold persons before 
us always busy ; see them coming and going ; and know per- 
fectly whence they come, aud whither they go, and abon{ what 
.they are employed. 

All that I have hitherto said, relates to the unity of the dra- 
matic action. In order to render the unity of action more com- 
plete, critics have added the other two unities of time and place. 
The strict observance of these is more difficult, and, perhaps, 
not so necessary. The unity of place requires, that the scene 
should never be shifted ; but jhat the action of the play ahould be 
contmned to the end, in the same place where it is supposed to 
begin. The unity of time, strictly taken, requires, that the time 
of the action be no lon|[er than the time that is allowed for the 
representation of the play ; though Aristotle seems to have given 
tlie poet a little more liberly, and permitted the action to com- 
prehend the whole time of one day, 

The intention of both these rules is, to overcharge, as Utt|e 
as possibjyl’^d imagination of the spectators witLimpreoable 
eircumstauces in the acting tiie play, and to bring ^im^tioa 
more* clove reality. We must observe, tiSet tbe^naiare of 

dramatic/xhibitions upon the Greek stages sulylhcted the oncieat 
tragedians to a more strict observance of these unities than is 
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neceaiM^ io modero theatres. ' I showed^ that a Oreek tragedy 
was one ^liiunterrujjted representation, from h^^mning to end. 
There was no division of acts ; no pauses^or interval between 
them; hut the stage was continually fuU; octhipihd either the 
actors or the chorus. Hence, no room was left for the imagina' 
tion to go beyond the precise time and place of the representa^ 
tioji } any more than is allowed during the continuance of one 
apt; on this modern theatre. 

* But ^ practice of suspending tlie spectacle totally for some 
littlte time between the acts, has made a great and material 
change j jod^es more latitude to the imagination, and renders the 
ancient strict confinement to time and place less necessary. 
While thje aci:ing of the play is interrupted, the spectator can, 
without hny great or violent effort, suppose a few hours to pass 
between every act; or can suppose himself moved from one 
apariment of a palace, or one part of a city, to anotlier : and, 
therefore, too strict an observance of these unities ought not to 
be preferred to higher beauties of execution, nor to the introduc- 
tion of more pathetic situations, which sometimes cannot be ac- 
compHsbed in any other way, than by the transgression of tiiese 


the ^ancient stage, we plainly see the poets 'struggling 
fid) many an inconvenience, in order to preserve those , unities 
which .Were then so necessary, As the scene could never be 
shifted, they were obliged to make it always lie in some court of. 
a {lailace, or some public area, to which all the persons con- 
ceriied ip ^e action might have equal access. This led to fre> 
qwnt ’improbabilities, by r^resenting things ns transacted 
^re, which naturally ought to have been iransacted befii^ few 
witnesses, ■ and in private apartments. Tl)e like improbal^ditiea 
arose, from Hmiting themselves so^much in point of time, tnei 
dents weroionnatorally crowded; and it is easy to poiiit opt 
seW^ifl^instsmoes in the Oteek tragedies, whcse events are sup- 
to jpass during a song of the choips, whicb.imiutt heces* 
«B%;lwiEe dpjdoyed many hours. ^ , 

, ^ it isemns necessary to set roodera poets free from 

k St|ipt n^seri^|toce of these dramatic unideS| yetfjwe.inBiat 
memWibefejikre certain bounds to to liberty. . FrMuearsmd 


Ito and place ; 


wud.cito 


to another ; or '^ 


mg.merafc 


1 ^ 

llbef^g wllbh'"^^ tlf<i:i8^j^inn,_whS;jh'gi!?fiV 

Wildfa n /omantic' and unhatiirai wopcariinccij^ and, therefore, 
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eaopot be flowed in any drainatic writer, who aspires to cor- 
ri’ctness. In particular, 'jke must remember, that it is only be- 
tween the acts that any liberty can be given for going beyond 
the. unities of time 'and place. During' the course of each act, 
they ought to be strictly Ubsefved ; tliat is, duning each act the 
scene sbUuld continue the same, and no mom time should be 
supposed to pass, than is employed in the representation of that 
act. This is a rule which the French tragedians regularly«ob- 
serye. To violate this rule, as is too often done by the English,; 
to change the place, aiid shift the scene, in the midst of one act, 
shows great incotrectness, and destroys the whole intention />{ 
the division of a play into acts. Mr. AdiUsou’s Cato iaremark- 
able -beyond most English tragedies, for rcgalarity of conduct. 
The author has limited himself in time, to a single day ; and in 
place, has maintained the most rigorous unity. The scene is 
never changed ; and the whole action passes in the hall of Cato's 
house, at Utica. 

Us general, the nearer *a poet can bring the dramatic repre- 
sentation, in all its circumstance, to an imitation of lyitnre and 
real life, the impression which he makes on ns will aIv^'|yS be 
tlie more perfect. Probability, as I observed at the beginpittg 
, of* the lecture, is highly essential to the conduct of tlie tragic 
action, and we are always hurt by the want of it. It is this that 
makes tlie observance of the dramatic unities to be of , conse- 
quence, as far as they can be observed, without saerificing more 
material beauties. It is not, as has been sometimes said, that, 
by the preservation of the unities of time and place, spectators 
arc deceived into a belief of the reality of the objects which ai’e 
set before them on^ie stage; and that, when those dm ties are 
violated, the cham is broken, and diey discover the whole to be 
a fiction. No such deception as this can ever be accomplished. 
No one ever imagines himself to bfe at Athens, or Rome, when a 
dreek dr Homan subject is preseUted on the stage. He knows 
the whble to be 9n imitation only ; but be requires that imitation 
to be condnete'd with |kill ahd veii-similitn'de. His ples^ure, 
the entertainment whioirhe eipcdts, the interest which he is tb 
tdkb in flie' story^ edl depend on its being so conducted* His 
^aginatj^n, therelbrb. Seeks tO' aid the imitation, and id rest' 
oju the and the'pdet, who shocks him by *i«pi|f<iF- 

'&i]>le c^nmwti^ees, and by awkward, unskilful imiid^bn,^^d- 
hiid of,,^yd ple^dM^ 'lindFleayes him hurt and, dis^ieai^dL' 
^iiB w 'ftid id^ltfeiSir bf the tlieatrifial ilbisiom^ 
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LECTUftE XLVl 

TttAG EMY-0 REEK— FBENCH-ENULWH TRAGEDY- 
» « 

Ha vixo treated of tlie dramatic action iii tragedy, I pro- 
eeed next to treat of the characters most proper to be exhibited. 
It Tias been thought, by several critics, that the nature of tragedy 
requires the principal personages to be always of illustrious 
character, niid of high or princely rank ; whose misfortunes and 
sufiferings, ii is said, take faster bold of the imagination, and 
impress the heart mure forcibly than similar events happening 
to persons in private life. But this is more specious than solid. 
It ih refuted by facts. For tlie distresses of Desdemona, 
Monimia, and Belvidera, interest us as deeply as if they had 
been princesses or queens. The dignity of tragedy does, indeed, 
require that there should be nothing degrading or mean in the 
circumstances of the persons which it exhibits, but it requires 
nothing more. Their high radk may render the spectacle'more 
splendid, and the subject seemingly of more importance, but 
conduces very little to its being interesting or pathetic ; which 
depends entirely on the nature of tlie (ale, on the < art of ihe, 
poet in conducting it, and On the sentiuients to which it gives 
occasit'n. In eveiy rank of life, the relations of father, hus- 
band, son, brother, lover, or friend, lay the foundation of those 
afflicting situations, wliieli make man’s heart feel for man. 

The moral characters of the persons represented, are of 
much greater consequence than the external circumstances in 
which the poet places them. Notliing, indged, in the conduct of 
tragedy, demands a poet's attention more, than so to describe 
his personages, and so to order the incidents which relate to 
lh»m, as shall leave upon tlie spectators impressions favourable 
to virtue, and to tho administration of Providence. It is not ne- 
cessary, for this end, that poetical justice, as il; is called, should 
be observed tu tlie catastrophe of the |wioe. This hhs been long 
exploded from tragedy ; tlie end of which is, to aSect'Us with 
pityfor the virtuous in distress, and to afford a probable repre- 
ijenthtion of the state of human life, wh^re calamifies often befal 
tlie b^st, and a mixed portion of good and e,vil«y^ appointed 
for all. ' But, withal, the author must beware of shocking ot)|r 
inintls with suobwepresontatioiis of life uS (end tq raise 1(|rror 
or to rodder vifttte bn otject of aversion. ‘Though* inooessit 
persons sttffer^ Wir sufTerings’ ought to be attended b*ith such 
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clrrumstances, as shall make virtue appear amiable and venera- 
ble ; and shall render their condition;, on the whole, preferable to 
that of bad men, who have prevailed against them. The stings 
and the remorse of guilt, must ever be represented as productive 
of greater miseries, tlian any that the bad can bring upon the 
good. • *■ 

Aristotle’s observations on the characters pro^mr for tragedy, 
are Very judicious. He is of opinion, that perfect unmixeif 
characters, either of good or ill men, are not the fittest to be in- 
troduced. The distresses of the one, being wholly unmerited, 
hurt and shock us ; and the suflerings of the other occasion no 
pity. Mixed characters, such as in fact we meet with in the world, 
afford the most proper field for displaying, without any bad 
(‘ffect on morals, the vicissitudes of life ; and tiiey interest us 
the more deeply, as they display emotions and passions which we 
lioye all been conscious of. When such persons fail into distress 
through the vices of others, the subject may be very pathetic ; 
but it is always more instructive when a person has been himself 
the caus'e of his misfortune, and wheA his misfortune is occasioned 
by the violence of passion, or by some weakness uicident ,|o 
human nature. Such subjects botli dispose us to the deepest 
sympihtliy, and administer useful warnings to us for our own 
conduct. ^ 

Upon these principles, it surprises me that the story, of 
Gildipus should have been so much c.elebrated by all the critics, 
as one of the fittest subjects for tragedy, and so often brought 
(ipon the stage, not by Sophocles only, but by Corneille also, 
and Voltaire. An innocent person, one in the main, of a virtu- 
ous character, through go crime of his own, nay not by the vices 
of others’, but through mere fatality and blind chance, is involved 
in (be greatest of all human miseries. In a casual rencounter 
he kills his father, without knoAring him ; he afterwards is mar- 
ried to his own mother ; and, discovering himself, in the end, to 
have committed both parricide and incest, he becomes frantic, 
and dies in thb utmost misery. Such a subject excites horror 
rather thaa pity. As it is bonducted by Sophocles, it is indeeo 
extremely afieeting ; bat it conveys no instruction ; it awakens 
in Uie mind no tender sympathy ; it leaves uo impression favour- 
able> to virtue^ hgmaaity. ’ • 

Jit mast Jl^oknowledged, that the subjects of the ancient 
Orodc^^gedie^were too often founded on mese destldy and 
inevitahie misfortOdes. They were too iniufli mi|ed wifit their 
tales about^raclcs, and the vengeance of the godd, whis,h led to 
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Jragical, tlm:,usefu<OT faors};. H^ce, both ttw 
o!f Sopbociea, the IpMgenia 4n the Het^ub^ of 
AOd seferol of the I^e kiad., In Jhe eours^. the 
^DUfa, many moral sentipeots occuned. But the .ihsiroctiqn 
'irhioh.tbe fi^le of the, play conveyed, seldom was any more 
.,^hui that reverence was owing to the gods, and submission due 
,*10 the decrees of Pesltny. Modem tragedy has aimed, at a 
,hilgh(^i,pbi^t, by becoming more the theatre of passion ; point* 
to men the consequences of their onm misconduct ; 
•sbowi%,the direful effects which ambition, jealousy, love, resent- 
ment, and other such strong emotions, when misguided, or left 
unrestrained, produce upon human Ufe. An Othello, hurried by 
jealousy to murder his innocent wife ; a laffiCr, ensnared by re- 
.sentment and want, to engage in a conspiracy, and then stung 
with remorse, and involved in ruin ; a Siffredi, through the 
deceit which he employs for public-spirited ends, bringing des* 
traction on all whom beloved ; alCalista, seduced into a criminal 


intrigue, which overwhelm^ herself, her father, and*aU her 
friends, in misery : these, and such as these, are the examples 
which tragedy now displays "to public view ; and by means 
i^of which it inculcates on men the proper government- oj^ their 
.pusjons. _ ,, 

all;.the passions which fumisb matter to tragedjy, that 
wMcb has most occupied the modern stage, is love. To the an- 
cient theatre it was in a manner wholly unknown. In few of 
^eir'^agedies is it ever montioned ; and I remembef no more 
than one which turns upon it, the Hippolitus of Euiipides. This 
was owing to the nationtil manners of ^e Greeks, gnd to' that 
'.greater separation of the two sexes from one another,*thag has 


’ taken piaqe in modern limes ; aided too, parha|>S, by this circum- 
‘. iitiimqe, that bo female actors evef appeared on the ancient Stage. 

|t^t though no. reason appears for the total exclusion uf, love 
. ; tbfldlM^tre, yet with what justice or propriety it usni^ 

nutch place, as to be in a ‘ manner the sote hin^ of mo- 
t^^y, may be much questioned. Voltirirft is ho 
-/|w.S;Winent as a critic than as a^poet, dehlii^M.'Idudly'and 
aghast this predominancy' of love, riilibth degrading 
' Uhnfining the natural .Umits''o$4img^ And 

tw Mring of it perpetually wi^'’^!' &o‘ j^Cat aml^!* 
si&iili't'e’w|a^jis;.;tff Kum^ fortune which b^ghg ib the tragic 

much 'file and ' 
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^ of inr(i''iBtiffiiitetiit proofs; that 

Trithoht ftay ailaistahoe from ttio drama isT capable of pr^ 
ducihg its highest' ofieets Opon tiie mind. 

TWs .seems to Iw cloar, that wherever love is introdaced 
into tr^edy, it ought to reign in it, and to gpvS' i^e to the 
principar action. It Ought to be that sort of love Vhich pOsses-* 
ses all the force and majesty of passion, and 'A'faich ooeasions 
great and important consequences. For notliing can have a 
worse effect, or be more debasing to tragedy, than, together 
with the manly and heroic passions, to mingle a trifling jove 
intrigue, as a sort of seasoning to the play. The bad effects ’ 
of this are sufficiently conspicuous both in the Cato of Mr. Ad- 
dison, as. 1 had occasion before to remark, and in the Iphig^nie 
of Racine. 

After a tragic poet has arranged his subject, and chosen his 
personages, the next thing he must attend to, is the propriety of 
sentiments ; that they be perfectly suited to the characters of 
those p^,;sons to whom they are attributed, and to the situations 
in which they are placed. The necessity of observing thii gene- 
ral rule is so obvious, that I need not insist upon it.' It is pilh- 
cipaljy in tl^ pathetic parts, that both the difficult]^ and liSe 
importance of it are the greatest. Tragedy is the region of 
passion. yVe come to it, expecting to be moved ; and jiet the 
poet be ever so judicious in his conduct, moral in his inteh^ns, 
and elegant in his style, yet if he falls in the pathetic, he has no 
tragic merit ; we return cold and disappointed from the perfor- 
mance, and never desire to meet with it more. 

To paint passion so truly and justly as to strike the hearts of 
the hearprs with full sj^pathy, is a prerogative of genius given 
to few. It requires strong and ardent sensibility of mind. It 
requires the Uuthor to have t^je power of entering deeply into 
the characters which he draws j of becoming for a moment the 
very person whom^® exhibits, and of assuming all his feelings. 

as I.'have often had occasion to observe, there is no pos- 
si'bmty,'-o'( speaking pro^rly the language of any passion, 
witliooi jft^Ilidg dt} and it is to the absence or deadness of rem 
emoltieQ^ ascribe the want of success in so many 

Iragie writers^hep diey attempt being "pathetic. . 

. No Baan^^^ inkance, when be is un^r the strong ofl;itp!iioiiS 
(RT muy Jwcb violent passion, ever t^^s of 

descri|i^,'^p pofhei; vbpt bis feelings at, ^at ume 
telKi)g,^e|it be;*rPfM^bles./ Tb« never wps^mid will 
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be, t|i« (ansttago of anj^ persbo, when he iiit deeply moveii It 
is tbe language of one who deseribes coolly the condition oi 
that person to another ; or it is the language of the passionate 
person liituselC after his emotion has subsided, relating what 
Ills situation Vas in the moments of passion. Yet this sort oi 
secondary d^cripUou is what tragic poets too often ^ve us, 
instead of tiie native and primary language of passion. Thus, 
in Mr. Addison’s Cato, when Lucia confesses to Portius her 
love for him, but, at the same time, swears with the greatest 
solemnity, that in the present situation of their country she will 
never marry him ; Portias receives this unexpected sentence 
with the utmost astonishment and grief; at least the poet wants 
to make us believe that he so received it. How does he express 
these feelings 7 

Fix'd in astonishment, I gazp upon thee, 

Like oiiejtibt blasted by a*tioke fioni heaven, 

Who panrs tor breath, end xf^tfens vet alive 
In dieadiiil looks; a monument of wiath. 

This iSiakes his whole reply to Lucia Now did any persoiij 
xvHb was of a sudden astonished and overwhelmed with sorrow, 
ever since the creation of the world, express hipiself in this 
nianner ? This is indeed an excellent description to* be given us 
by another, df a person who was in siith a situation* Nothing 
wodUl have been more proper for a by-stander, recounting tbia 
cpnlcrence, than to have said. 

Fix'd in astonishment he pfaz’d upon her, 

Like one jubt blasted by a stioke Ooin heav'n, 

' Who paiiU tor bicath, &c. 

But the person, who is himself concerned, speaks, on Such an 
occasion, in a very different manner, He ‘gives vent to hit 
feelings ; be pleads for pity ; h4 dwells upon the cause of his 
grief and astonishment ; but never thinks of^ describing his own 
person and looks, and sliowing us, by a simile, what he resem 
bles* Sucli representations of passions are no bolter in poetry 
than it would be in painting, to make a label issue* from the 
of a figure, biding us remarks tliat this figure represents 
m aatoftish^d or a grieved person, , 

•On some other occasions, when poets do nfoi^ettiploy thh 
sort Of ^desi rijfitive language in passion, they are twapf to buc 
into forced runnatttral thoughts, in ord^r to exaggerate the 
persotts* whom they would patnt as ve^ strongly 
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moved. When Osmjnti, in the Mourning Bride, after parting 
with Almeria> regreU in a long soliloquy, that his eyes only sue 
objects that are present^ and cannot see Almeria after she is 
gone; when, Jane Shore, in Mr. Rowe’s tragedy, on meeting 
with her husband in her extreme distress, and finding that he 
had forgiven her, cal||jp on the rains to give her their drops, and 
the springs to give her their streams, that she may never want a 
supply of tears ; in such passages, we see very plainly, that it 
is neither Osmyn, nor Jane Shore, that speak ; but the polt 
himself in his own person, who, instead of assuming the feelings , 
of those whom he means to exhibit, and speaking as they would 
have done in such situations, is straining his fancy, and spurring* 
up his genius to say sometliing that shall be uncommonly strong 
and lively.. 

Tf wc attend to the language that is spoken by persons under 
the influence of real passion, we shall find it always plain and 
simple ; abounding indeed with those figures which express a 
disturbed and impetuous state of mind, suck as interrogations, 
exclamati ms, and apostrophes ; but never employing those 
which belong to the mere embellislmient and parade of speech* 
We never meet with any shbtilty or refinement, in the sewtU 
ments of real passion. The tlioughts which passion suggests 
are always .plain and obvious ones, arising directly from its 
object. Passion never ^reasons, nor speculates, till its ardour 
begins to cool. It never leads to long discourse or declamation. 
On the contrary, it expresses itself most commonly in short, 
Broken, and interrupted speeches ; corresponding to the violent 
and desultory emotions of tin mind. 

When we examine the French tragedians by these principles, 
which seem clearly foupded in nature, we find them often defi- 
cient. •Though in many parts of tragic composition, they have 
great merit ; though in exciting soft and tender emotions, some 
of them are very successful ; J^et in the high and strong pathetic, 
they generally fail. Their passionate speeches too often run 
into long declamation. There is too much reasoning and refine- 
ment ; too mOch pomp aii4 studied beauty in them. They rather 
convey a feeble impression of passio*n, tlian awaken any strong 
sympathy in the reader’s mind. 

Sophocles and Euripi4es aro much more successful in this 
part of comn^itioQ. In their pathetic scenes, we find no umja- 
i^qjral refinment; no exaggerated thoughts. They set before 
as ihe^lain an4 direct feelings of nature, in simple 'expressive 
language ;^and therefore, on great occasions, they sefdom fail 
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of idudtitig tii^'bearf.* This too is Sht^speare's graat excel- 
leni^ j attd to tihis it i» priocijpally Qwiag> thsrt his dramatio pro- 
dactio^, itotwithstanding their many imperf^tions^ have .bee^ 
BO long the favourites of the public. He is more fahMul to the 
tme language of nature, in tiie midst of passion, than any wri> 
t{^r< He givdS us this language, uaadulteil||ed by art ; and more 
iftSfanees of i^can be^quoted Arotn him than from all other' tragic 
poets taken together. I shall refer only to that admirable scene 
in. Macbeth, adhere Macduff receives the account of his wife and 
all Ms riiiidren being slanghteredinhis absence. Tbe emotions, 
first, of grief, and tlien of tiie most fierce resentment riring 
"against Macbeth, are painted in such a manner, that there is no 
heart but most feel them, and no fancy can conceive any thing 
more expressive of nature. 

With regard to moral sentiments and reflections in tragedies, 
it is clear that they must not recur too often. They lose their effect, 
when unseasonably crowded. They render the play pedantic, 
and declamatory. This is remarkably the case with those Latin 
tragedies which go under the, name of Seneca, which are little 
more (han a collection of declamations and moral sentences, 
wrought up' with a quaint brillii^ncy, which suited' the prevailing 
taste of that age. 

1 ans not, however, of opinion, that moral reflections ouglit 
to he dtogetber omitted in tragedies. .When properly inlrodu- 
crdT they give dignity to the composition, and, on many . occa- 
siwiij, they are extremely natural. When persons are under any 
‘ uhcommon distress, when they are beholding in others, or ex- 
periencing in themselves, tlie vicissitudes of human fortune ; 
indeed, when they are placed in any of the great and trying sit- 
uations of life, serious and moral reflecfions naturally occur to 
tiieip, whether they be persons of much virtue or not. Almost 
ev^ry hunfan being is, on such occasions, disposed to be serious. 
It ^ then the natural tone of the mind ; and therefore no tragic 
poet should omit such proper opportunities, when they occur 

- - '‘NoQUnx, fbr instance, can be more tonchjhx and patbetlc than the addrem 
jpWea,in finripi«|e», make* to her cbQdren, wfaenghe had fintned Uie 
~ "rI* them to death : and nothing pjore natunil, than til* confliet 

desCftbed as snffering within herself on that odcasioh : 

TfRyftfyiXSin rhf ravlJyTfliTov ytKwvi 
' A{ lllw TfMMvK ' ’ ^ ' 

0^, ^ — Evr* L iMA 

? ' ' * ' ^ 
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for farourlag tbe interoo^ of Jv^ao. Cardinal Wolsey’s solilo* 
quy upon his fall/ for' instosco^ iHt' Shakespeare, when he bids a- 
Ipng farewell to.' all his greatness, and the advices which ho 
afterwards gives to Cromwell, ore, in his sHaation, extremely 
natural; .touch and please, all readers ; and are at once instmc* 
-tive and affecting. Much of the merit of Mr. Addison’s Cato, 
depends upon that moral turn of thought which ‘^listinguisbes 
it I have had occasion, both in this lecture and in the prece- 
ding one, to take notice of some of its defects ; and certain!^ 
neither for warmth of passion nor proper conduct of the plot, 
is it*at all eminent. It does not, however, follow that it is desti- 
tute of merit. For, by the purity and beauty of the language, 
by the dignity of Cato’s character, by that ardour of . public 
spirit, and those virtuous .sentiments of which it is full, it has 
always commanded high regard ; and has, both in our own 
country and among foreigners, acquired no small reputation. 

The style and versification of tragedy ought to be free, easy, 
and varied. Our blank verse is happily suited to this purpose. 
It has sufficient majesty for raising the style ; it can descend to 
the simple and familiar; it is susceptible of great variety of 
cadence ; and*is unite free fromjthe constraint and monotony#! 
rhyme. Jtyi uwaoi-oiiy is, above all things, to be avoided by a 
tragic p5et. • ^f be maintain every where tbe same stateliness of 
style, if he uniformly keep up the same run of measure and har^ 
inony in his verse, he cannot fail of becoming insipid. » •Mo 
sl^uald not indeed sink into flat and careless lines ; Ins stylo 
should always have force and dignity, but not the uniform dig- 
nity of epic poetry. It should assume that briskness and ease« 
whicli is suited to the freedom of dialogue, and tlie fluctua^ons 
of passion. • 

One of the greatest misfortunes of the French tragedy is, its 
being always written in rhyme. The nature of the French lan- 
guage, indeed, requires this, m order to distinguish the style 
from mere prose. ^ But it fetters the freedom of the tragic 
dialogue, fills it with a languid monotony, and is, in a manner, 
fatal to the high streng^ and pqg^er of passion. Voltaire 
maintains,* that the difficulty of composing in French rhyme, is 
one great cause of the pleasure Which the audience receives 
from the composition. Tragedy would be ruined, says he, if 
wc were to mkia it in blank verse ; take away the difficuHy, ahd 

tai^ a’lroy the whole merit. A strange idea ! as if the enter- 
tainment o^the audjence arose, not from the emotions which the 
poet is successful in awakraitig, but from a refiec^on on the t<i^ 
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ivhich he endured in his closet, from nssorting mate and femats 
rhymes. With regard to those splendid comparisons in rhymr, 
and strings of couplets, with which it was, some time ago, 
fashionable for our English poets to conclude, nol only every 
act of a tragedy, but sometimes also the most interesting .scenes, 
nothing nerd be said, but that they were the most perfect bar- 
barisms ; childish ornaments, introduced to please a false taste 
in the audience ; and now univer.sally laid aside, 
i Having thus treated of all the dilTerent parts of tragedy, I 
shall conclude the subject, with a short view of the &reek, the 
French, and the English stage, and with observations on the 
principal writers. 

Most of the distinguishing characters of the Greek tragedy 
have been already occasionally mentioned. It was embellished 
•with the lyric poetry of the chorus, of the origin of which, and 
of the advantages and disadvantage.s attending it, 1 treated fully 
in the preceding lecture. The plot was always exceedingly sim- 
ple. It admitted of few incidents. It was conducted with a 
very exact regard to the unities of action, time, and place. Ma- 
chinery, or the intervention of the gods, was employed ; and, 
wliich is very faulty, the final unravelling sometimes made to turn 
upon it. Lore, except in one or two instances, was never ad- 
mitted into the Greek tragedy. Their subjects were often 
founded on destiny, or inevitable misfortunes. A vein of re- 
ligious ani moral sentiment always runs through them ; but they 
made less use than the moderns of the combat of the passion.s, 
and of the distresses which our passions bring upon us. Their 
plots were all taken from the ancient traditionary stories of their 
own nation. Hercules furnished matter fur two tragedies : the 
history of (Edipus, king of Thebes, and his unfortunate family, 
for six : the war of Troy, with its consequences, foi* no fewer 
than seventeen. There is only one, of later date than this; 
which is the Persse, or expedition of Xerxes, by !/Eschyias. 

.^schylus is the father of Greek tragedy, and exhibits both 
the beauties and tlic defects of an early original writer. He is 
J)Old, nervous, and animajlf d ; but yvry obscure and dilScult to 
' understood ; partly by reason of Ihe incorrect stafe in which 
'we have bis works, (they having suffered more by time, than any of 
the ancient tragedians,} and partly on account of the nature of 
hi* Ityle, which is crowded uilh metaphors, ofiiOT harsh and 
tumid. He abounds with martial ideas and deset^UopS" 
has much fire «and elevation ; less of tendepiees th^ of force. 
He delights the* marvellous. The ghost of iWius in tbi 
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Persee, the ia9inr9tion oif Oattsandra in Agamemnon, and the. 
songs of the pones in the Phhaenides, are beautiful in j^ir Idnd, 
•and strongly ex](>rossiTe ol‘ hie genins. 

Sophocles is the mort masterly of the three Greek tragedians ; 
tlie irioM correct in the condnct of his subjects the most just 
‘and sublime in his sentiments. He is eminent for his descriptive 
talent. The relation of the death of QSdipus, ^n his CEdipus 
Coloneus, and of the death of Hsemon and Antigone, in his An- 
tigone, are perfect patterns of description, to tragic poets, Run- 
' pi^es is esteemed more tender than Sophocles ; and he is fuller* 
of moriil sentiments. But, in the conduct of his plays, he iamore 
incorrect and negligent ; his expositions or openings of the sub- 
ject are made in a less artful manner ; and the songs of his chorus, 
though remarkably poetical, have, commonly, less connexion vridi 
the main action, than those of Sophocles. Both Euripides and 
Sophocles, however, have very high merit as tragic poets. They 
are elegant and beautiful in their style ; just, for the most part, 
in their tltoughts ; they speak with the voice of nature ; and, 
making allowance for the difference of ancient and modem ideas, 
in the midst of all their simplicity, . they are touclupg an^ in • 
teresting. * . 

the circumstances of theatrical representation on fbe sbiges 
6f fereece'and Rome, were, in several respects, very.,)jing«Iar, 
and widely different faom what obtains among us. Not , only 
were the songs of the chorus accompanied with instrunSental 
mnsic, but, as the Abb^ du Bos, in his Reflections on Poetry and 
Painting, has proved, with much curious erudition, the dialogue 
part had also a modulation of its own, which was capable of 
being set to notes ; it was carried on in a sort of recitative be- 
ttfveOn die actors, adll was supported by instruments. He has 
'.farther attempted to prove, but the proof seems more incomplete, 

' tjti^ on' sonie. odcasions, on^e Roman stage, the pronouncing 
and g^sticdating parts were divided ; that one actor spoke, and 
nnothet’ performed the gestures and motions corresponding to 
whet the 'fir?t said. The actors in tr^edjr wore a long icohc, 
called syrina. Which flo^d'dpon tiip 8t%e. “They were raised 
njidn comhrfll, Whifekirendhred'their.iijtatdrie.ancommonly high; 
land alWays plaj^ed M'masks. . ti&ese masks were like |el- 
whidh hoVered ^ whole^ healt ; the mouths pf them vj^re 
"#<1 Ip ah ariiiSei^ SPuhd to the vp^e, ip order 

w he heard ovt^ their Srsist theatres ; and the vjfi^e yas 
iuit ''^e pge,‘|p!tpt!i1i^cteia^'',d;^^ 
'sitioBs'nMie' p'ei^»teh%^pfrl^nted.''' ’Wen.^'dSrmg the'cSorseaf 
. ' ' . 3 't ■ ' ' . . 'V," 



l!ahi^''''<(^'''or other 'protffe of hlsr-fede^ WS 'kb-' 

t^BHied t!i6 change of ^caito^tiioC Itolrev^^, s.'chin^ 
trivance attended trith i^ny dlsadvanfa^B. I'lie' in^l: 
hhve' 'd<|>iived4he speethtdrs of all fhe plhai^fe wMdh hnses 
ffotb natural aniintded iszpjt^ion of ^ ^e, an^ tikie c^unt^* 
iHKlco^ and, joined with (he hther circnn»tiiacea tr^hlcli I haW 
.^nkoathntvSdj,]' ie' apt b> give ua hid an uhfoVoui'ithle idea bf tbd 
dtakbatic v^'e^htations of the Wients. In defence of tlient/it 
ianltr'hlt Sadie time;’ be remembered, that their theatres were 
vlustly niid’t‘<reilftenliive !h the area tlian ours, and filled adth im- 
mense crfitfds. They 'were alirays uncovered, and exposed to 
the o^n air. The actors' were beheld at a much greater diS- 
and of course nluch more imperfectly by the bulk of tlie 
Spieeiatbrs ’; which both rendered their looks of less consequehce. 


and might make it in some degree necessary that their features 
should be exaggerated, the ;.J«uid of their voices enlarged, and 
their whole appearance magnified beyond the life, in order to 
maha the stronger impression. It is certain; 'Ihht, .as dramatic 
speetiEtdlSs' nreire the favourite entertainments of tiie Glreeks aiid 
Romahs, the atteidibn given to their proper exhibitidn, and ‘die 
magrdfidtfUice df . fhe apparatos .bestowed on their theatres, fiir 
exeed^ an;f ^^ing that has been attempted in modern ages. 

• In compositions of some of the French dramatic writers, 
’ particularly Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire, tragedy has ap- 
peared with ntuseh%s^ dnd dignify. They must be allowed to 
have improved i^Oit tfab anciep'te, in introducing more incidents, 
a gretS:er viiriefy of passions, a fuller display of ctairacters, arid 


in ' rewdei^g'the'^bjeot fhOreliy more interesting.' Tht^have 
id;ri^d ''to«'iii[fitate the ' iriicierit models in regularity df conduct. 
Ttiey'‘tri:^ htienliVe 'io kll the unities, 'arid tO all the dedortnris Of 
sentiment anil mOradity ; arid' their style is,*g^oraity, very prieti: 
cal ai^ kfiogaist. What an Rngiish taste is iridit apt th imtdiufe. 


'ip CT MM, 

fteir of actioh. lliey are too deoMWtoiy^ ' 

ob^^ ,r^en thby sho^d ^e pask|jippj|^ ; too re- 
be simple.!., ..Volt«ir^,,^l'«^ aoknma^ 
lypm UiOsoVdtefeeto <tf the French theatre. Hh adgdtkii’*^ 
be^ tra|f^ea ^^'*^'*mSail&Vaufi6®ieritimpreSBtori%i, the 

iaf*?4hat the 


-I iialogti 
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laiigQor om tlintti; lliajt lUbe authora Mexned to be afraid of being 
too tragic ; and vary isandidjy f^ve$ it as Us judgment, that a 
’ union of the vehemence and the action, which characterise the 
English theatre, with the correctnass and decorum of the French 
theatre; woidd be necessary to form a perfect tragedy. 

' Gpmeille, who is properly the father of FrcMb tragedy, is 
distinguished by the megesty and grandeur of iiis sentiments, 
and the fruitfulness of bis imagination. His genius was pn" 
questionably veiy rich, but seemed more turned towards the 
epic than the tragic vein ; for, in general, he is magnificent and* 
splendid, rather than tender and touching. He is tiie» most 
declamatory of all the French tragedians. He united the co> 
piousness of Hryden with the fire of Lucan, and he resembles 
them als6 in their faults, in their extravagance and impetuosity. 
He has composed a great number of tragedies, very unequal in 
tlieir merit. His best and most esteemed pieces are, the Cid, 
Horace, Polyeuote, and Oinna. 

Racine, as a tragic poeh is much superior to Corneille. He 
wanted the copiousness and grandeur of Corneille’s imagination ; 
but is free from his bombast, and excels him greatly in tender- 
ness. Few poets, indeed, arc more tender and moving tlimi 
Rapine, ^s Phaedra, his Andromaqoe, bis Athalie, and his 
lUithridate, are excellent dramatic performances, and do no 
small honour to the French stage. His language «nd versifica.* 
lion are uncommonly beautiful. Of all the FveaiAi authors, he 
•appears to me to have most excelled in poetical style ; to have 
managed their rhyme witii the greatest advantage and facility, 
and to have given it the most complete harmo^. Voltaire has, 
again and again, pronounced Racine’s Athalie to be thiS chef- 
d’oBuvce of toe IVench stage. It is ritagetber u sacred drama, 
and owes much of its elevation to the majesty of reUgion ; but it 
is less tender and interesting than An^omaque. Racine has 
formed two of ins plays rqion plans of Eur^des. In the Phaedra 
he is extremely wuccesiful, but not so, in my opinion, in toe 
Iphigdnie ; where he has degraded toe ancient oharaoters by on* 
seasonable gallantry. AchlUes is ihFrendi lever ; and Eripliile, 
a modem 

■ Hie ehsraeten of CoM^h «NI/ltseiM amlisopiiy eoserMted with raeh 
ether, ia the fttomlair beestUhi liaei ePa gre s w h iieet, whMi Oiil sratii} m ers> 
(eeden: ^ * 

xmsuiimm. ^ 

ifiiinraehllUiw n 

VertleeiaainatNtt wtbe*: itasterdinetosM 
Mqtstoisii eireme kente*, fiitsenftlw* emnrs 
. , . 2 T 2 
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Voltaire, in several of hia tragedies, is, inferior to none of his 
predecessors* In one great article, he has outdone them all, in 
tin delicate and interesting situations which he has contrived to 
introdnee. In these lies his chief strength. He is not, indeed, 
exempt from the defects of the other French tragedians, of want- 
ing force, an<f of being sometimes too long and declamatory in 
bis speeoW } Vht his characters are drawn with spirit, his eventk 
are striking, and in his sentiments there is much elevation. His 
Zljjrre, Alsire, Meropd, and Orphan of China, are four capital 
•tragedies, and deserve the highest praise. What one might per- 
Imps igot elpert, Voltaire is, in the strain of his sentiments, the 
most religious^ and the most moral, of all tragic poets. 

^though the musical dramas of Metastasio fulfil not the chn* 
racter of just and regular tragedies, they approach however so 
near to it, and possess so much merit, that it would be unjust to 

Induti trabeii ; Polyeaefus, Ciona^ Seleucast 
£t Cidui^ et ragln si^pnatns Uoratius oia* 

RAClSn 

Hanc circamvoUtat penna alladente Capido» 

Vincia triiimphatiB insterpens florea scanU ; ^ 

Colligrit Iliac molha genian. If vibusqiie catenis 
Heroasitlingit doctlesy Pyrrhosqiie, Titosqae, 

Petidasque, ac Hippolytos^ qui aponte seqnantiir 
Sarvltiuniy ibcUesqne ferant in vincula palmaa* 
fngeulea nimirum aniinoa Coineliiia Iiigett8> 

£t qiialea habf ^ ipse, aiiia beroibua afflat 
Sttblimaa aenaus ; vox olli maacula, magnum os, 

Nac mortale aonana. Kapido fluit impetii vena, 

Vena SopKocleia non inficianda flueiitia. 

Racinius Gallia baud vlaoa ante theati la 
MoHior ingenio teneroa induxit amorea. 

Hagnanlmoa quamvla aenaus aub pegtore veraet 
Agrippina, licet Romano robore Buirhus 
PoUeat, et magnl genet oaa aupeibia Poii 
Ron aemel eniteat, tamen ease ad mollia natum 
Credideiia vatem ; vox oUiineUea, lenia 
Splritui eat ; non ille animla vim eoncitns infeiti 
Et eaftcoa antmorum aditna rimatur, et im^ 

Mentibua occultos, siren penetrabllia, Ictus 
Inalnuena, palpaudo feiit, Imditaue plecendo* v 
Vena duit faciU nqf* iutermiata iS&tore# 

Kec rapidos semper yoMt cum muGnure flnetui, 

Agmlub ted lent flultat Sen gramitia lambit 
Bi¥^a» et casco per praU tlrentia laptu, 

Anpigiimaf tacita fknt indeptenaus arena; 

Iflore mleant ripaa llUmea ; bue vfilgua amUpi^ 

Cbnvelat^ et laerymU anget rivalibua « 
f togultm ikpd# referuttt, gemltuaque aonormi 
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|>aits them over vritiboidt notice. 'For the elegence of style^ the 
, eherme of lyric poetry, and the beauties of sentiment, they are 
eminent. They abound in well contrived and interesting situa* 
tione. ,The dialogue, by its closeness and rapidity, carries a 
.considerable resemblance to that of the ancient Greek trage- 
dies / and is both more animated and more natural, than the 
long declamation of the French theatre. But the shortness of 
the several dramas, and the intermixture of so much lyric poetry 
as belongs to this sort of composition, often occasions the course 
of the incidents to be hurried on too quickly, and prevents that 
consistentdisplay of characters, and thatfull preparation oftsveotff, 
which are necessary to give a proper verisimilitude to tragedy. 

It only now remains to speak of the state of tragedy in 
Great Britain ; the general character of which is, that it is more 
animated and passionate than French tragedy, but more irregular 
and incorrect, and less attentive to decorum and to elegance. 
The pathetic, it must always be remembered, is the soul of tra- 
gedy. The English, tliereforo, must be allowed to have aimed at 
the highest speiios of excellence; though in the execi^ion, they 
have not always joined the other beauties that ought to aqgom- 
paiiy the pathetic. 

• * The 41rst object which presents itself to us on the English 
theatre, is the great Shakespeare. Great he may be justly caU 
led, as the extent and force of his natural genius, both foi;timge- 
dy and comedy, are altogether unrivalled.'^ But, at the same 
time, it is genius shooting wild; deficient in just taste, and al- 
together unassisted by knowledge or art. Long has he been 
idolized by the British nation ; much has been said, and much 
has been written concerning him ; criticism has been dfawn to 
the vhry dregs, in commentaries upon his words and witticisms i 
and yet it remains, to tlus day, in doubt, whether his beauties or 
bis tiiults be* greatest.. Adiftirable scenes and passages, without 
number, there are in his plays ; passages beyond what are to bo 

* The character which Br^en ha* drawn of Shakeapeare is not only jnst, but 
unrommpnly elegant and ha|lt>y* ** Ho the man who, of all luodern, and 
perhapi ancient, poets, had the largest and most comprehensive soul. AU the 
imSiSes of nature were still present to him, and he drew them not laboriously^ 
but luckily.. When he describes any thing, you more than see it, you feel it too« • 
Utey who accute him of wanting learning, give him the greatest commendationa 
He was naturally learned. lie needed not the spectacles of books, to i«ad tia«* 

^ tare. Hsr looked inward, and found her there. I cannot say he is every where 
aUke!l^*^ere Iteso, 1 should do hhn itdury to compare him to the greatest of 
mankind^* He Ts many time* flat and insipid ; his coml% wit deeeneratiiig into 
clenches \ his serious sweUlng intd bombast. Butlie is always gif at, when some. 
ipeat ocm&ilon b presented td him.'^-'PiiYnBN's Essay df Dramatic Poetry, 



* ^ I ' ‘ V H *1%' * > M / » ^ 

'r^i 

’'of^ to'|^|;^l|liti^'i^. 

rean.'^ 99bi|)eii^i^d pl«a^^ (^^'l^lnitin^io;«9<i 

9i^iiie imii^l^t^ ib eawkctj, aod .ml^- 

oir aad capie ia one pieoe, lae tfe ofim int^. 

i^^teii by nniptnral though, han^ expression, n certain 
pl^na bombast* and n play upon words, wiimh bo is fond of 
papnm^l jaini these interra^mm to oar pleasure too frequency 
oopr,‘^on fpf3ca8ioiis when wo ’nroidd' least wish meet wiib 
Ihem. .j|t||\jth»8e findts; however, Sbahespeare redeems by 
byo bji tilt* greatest eicelleBeies whioh any bri^o poet eaa 
p^MSeas} hvely and divepified paiafings of character; 
h^ tooi^aad aatooral npressioas of passion. Tlmse are bis two 
el^ virtues; on these las merit rests. Notwithstanding 
‘hjbi.inany absurdities, all the while we are reading his plays, we 
^&d ears^ves in the midst of our fellows ; we meet with men, 
v u l g ar .perhaps in their manners, coarse or harsh in their senti- 
inmts, but still tlmy are men ; they° speak with human voices, 
and ap i^imted by baman passions ; wt are interested in what 
‘fheynay or do, because we feel that tliey are of tiie same nature 
with^omrSelyes. It is therefore no" matter of wonder, that &om 
the mc^e polbhnd and regular, but more cold and arhfioial p^- 
Ibrma^s of other poets, tim public should retam with pleasare 
to saeji wann and genuine representations of human nature. 
Shtd^espeare possesses l^ewise the merit of Itaving created, (fX 


hhnsel4 a sort of world of preternatural beings. His witdies, 
.^ats* fiuries* and spirits of all kinds, are described wiUi sueb 
^cumstapoes of awful and mysterious solemnity, and speak a 
hmguaj^ so peculiar to themselves, as strongly to aieottim iina:* 
^natidn. Hm two mastpr-pieces, and in wHoh, in, my ppfniw, 
.i^e strength /Of fais.geoins chiefly appears, are Othello, and, H^ie* 
betii*, Wiiii regard to lila.lustoric<& plays, they elft* 

SiNnmingv sndtimr tragedies nor conmdias ; but a |^ttUar 
of drarnaticjlmtertainment, calculated to describe dm manners..^ 
;t|^,jmi^;df'. Wi}b!b he troj^s, tp eHiibit prinaiphl 

on*the most intarefdii^pVenlf ^pdre- 
i*f(«l^^Wn,,«ountiy.* 

'a^^'.fl^uikefpeare, we cai^ prodnep in;jphe;H^d>^i' 
seyemd tragedies of consi^i^b^ inerit , Bpt 


m eseeUem 

' apno swayminie.'a^i 
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titled either to partioi^lar criticisqn, or very high praise. Iq the 
tr^dies of Dryden and Lee^ there js much fire, hut mixed with 
mpch fqstian and rant. !]t«ee’s Theodosias, or the Force of liove, 
is the best of his pieces, qnd, in some of the scenes, does not went 
tenderness and warmth, though romantic in the plan, and extra- 
vagant in the sentiments. Otway was endot^d with a high 
portion of the tragic spirit ; which appears to ^reat advantage 
in his two principal tragedies, the Orphan, and Venice Preser- 
ved. In these, he is perhaps too tragic ; the distresses bein|; so 
deep as to tear and overwhelm the mind. He is a writer, doubt- 
less, of genius and strong passion ; but, at the same time, ex- 
ceedingly gross and indelicate. No tragedies are lesS moral 
than those of Otway. There are no generous or noble senti- 
ments Jn them ; but a licentious spirit often discovers itself. He 
is the very opposite of the French decorum ; and has contriv- 
ed to introduce obscenity and indecent allusions into the midst 
of deep tragedy. 

Rowe’s tragedies make a contrast to those of Otway. Her 
is full of elevated and moral syntiments. The poetry is often 
good, and the language always pure and elegant ; but in most 
o(^ his plhys he is too coi^d and uninteresting ; and flotteiy 
rather than tragic. Two, however, he has produced, which 
Reserve *fo be exempted from this censure, Jane Shore and the 
Fair Penitent ; in bqfh of which, there are so many tender and 
truly pathetic scenes, as to render them justly favourites of the 
public. 

Dr. Young’s Revenge, is a play which discovers genius and 
fire ; but wants tenderness, and turns too much upon the shock- 
ing and direful passions. In Congreve’s Mourning Bride, there 
are some fine situations, and much good poetry. The two first 
acts* are admirable, lire meeting of Almeria with her husband 
Osmyn, in jfae tomb of Anjelmo, is one of the most solemn ahd 
striking situations to be found in any tragedy. The defects in 
the catastrophe, I pointed out in the last lecture. Mr. Thom-^ 
'son’s tragedies are too full of a stiff morality, which renders 
them dull and fcrmsjL Tancred and Sigismunda far excels 
the lost; and for the plot, die characters, and senthnenis* 
justly deserves a place among the best Rnglish tragedies, 
Of later pieces, and of living authors, it is not my purpose to 
treat. * * 

JVSo the whole j reviewing the tragic compositions of dif- 
ferent jiatidhs, the following conclusions afiss. A Orcch tragedy 
is the relation of any diitressful or mefonchply indIdeni ; some- 
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. tinwB tlie ^ pasBion or of |b« deoreoof iHo 

, godsi Binplj^ exposed i V^oat much variejty oC partsror events, 
bat ‘itatal^% and beautjiidly set bi^ore, iis ; bt^htened by the < 
poetiy 'W the ehonts. A French tragedy is a series of .artful < 
and rinsed conversations $ fdanded upon a variety of tragical 
apd interesting situations ; carried on with little action and vehe> 
mence ) but wi& much poeiiyal beauty, and high propriety and 
dec 2 rain..'*'An English tragedy is tlie combat of strong passions, 
set before us in all tlieir violence ^ producing deep disasters ; 
often irregularly conducted ; abonndingin action ; and filling the 
speclat^ri* 'wirii grief. The ancient tragedies were more natural 
and sin^ ; the modern are more artful and complex. Among 
the PTf^ch, there is more correctness j among tlie Englbh, more 
fire. Abdromaque and Zayre, soften ; Otlmllo and Venice Pre. 
served, rend the heart. It deserves remark, that three of the 
greatest master-pieces of the French tragic theatre, torn wholly 
upon religious subjects ; the Atiialie of Racine, the Polyeucte of 
Corneille, and the Zayre of Voltaire. The first is founded 
■ upon an historical passage of the Old Testament ; in tiie other 
two, the distress arises from tlie zeal and attachment of the 
principal personages to tlie Chrisiian faith; and in all i^te 
three, the authors have, with much propriety, availed them^lveB 
of the m^esty which may be derived from religious ideas. 


LECTURE XLVn. 

COMBDY--43REEK AND ROMAN-FRENCH- 
ENOU8H COMEDY. 

Comedy is sufficiently discriminated from tragedy, by its 
general spirit and strain. \Vhile pitjr and terror, onU the other 
strong passions, form the province of the krier, the chief or 
vrather sole instrument of the former, is rifficule. Comedy- 
proposes for its object, neiUier the grcpit knffierioge>'. nor 'ibe 
' great pri^s of men ; but Yheir follies and slighter >rices, 

' those .gpm of their character, whiph raise in beholders a sonse 
of iBMroprietyl vrhich expose them to be censured and laughed 
fotl^rs, or which iooder them troubie8ome.in,oivil sooioty, 
Ibis gentiral idea of ooreedy, aS a. satirical exhibitioii|^^ 
'^proprieti^ and fq^ies ^f mankind, is adidca ver^inorm ^ 
useful. Thec« is n|>l^^d: hi j^o naih^, or ' geum^'^u.Bf thiii 

To^oli^ 
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the manners of men» to promote’ attention to the proper de> 
porums of social behaviour, and, above all, to rehder vice ridi- 
culous, is doing a real service to the world. Many vices might 
be more, successfully exploded, by employing ritbcule against 
• them, than by serious attacks and arguments. At*the same time 
it must be confessed, that ridicule is an instrument of such a 
nature, that when managed by unskilful, or improper hands, there 
is hazard of its doing mischief, instead of good, to socie^. 
For ridicule is far from being, as some have maintained it to be, 
a ptoper test of troth. On the contrary, it is apt to mislead, 
and seduce, by the colours which it throws upon its objects t and ' 
it is often more difficult to judge, whether these colours be natu- 
ral and proper, than it is to distinguish between simple truth and 
error.- licentious writers, therefore, of the comic class, have 
too often had it in their power to cast a ridicule upon characters 
and objects which did not deserve it. But this is a fault, not 
owing to the nature of come^, but to the genius and turn of the 
writers of it. In the hands of a Igose immoral author, comedy 
will mi-lead and corrupt ; while, in those of a virtuous and well- 
intentioned one, it will be not ,ouly a gay and innocent, but 'C 
laudalile and useful enterfaininent. French comedy is an excel- 
lent 'school* ftf maimers; while English comedy has been too 
often the school of vice. , 

The rules respecting the dramatic action, which I delivered 
in tlie first lecture upon tragedy, belong equally to comedy ; 
and hence, of course, our disquisitions concerning it are short- 
ened. It is equally necessary to both these forms of dramatic 
composition, that there be a proper unity of action and sulpect, 
that the unities of tiniewnd place be, as mneh as possible, pre- 
served :*that is, that the time of the action be brought within 
reasonable bounds ; and the pl|ice of the action never changed, 
at least, not during the coarse of eaeh act; that the several 
scenes or successive conversations be properly linked together ; 
that-the stage be never totally evacuated till ^e act closes ; and 
that the reason should apjiear to us, why the personages, who 
fill up the Aifiereut scenes, enter and go otf the stage, at the time 
when they are made to do so. The scope of all these rules, 1 
showed, was to bring the imitation as near as possible to pro- 
bability; which is •always nccossary, in order to any Imitatlbn 
riaing us^jjfeasure. This reason requires, perhaps, a stricter 
observance pf the 4 ramatii 0 rules in comedy, than in tragedy. 
For the achon of comedy being more familiar to |s than that of 
tragedy, ndire like what we are accustomed to see in ^ommoti 
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IVitif mn Mcily of'Vbot in pw^baWe, «ad iu» BWMre biurt 

b]r f]» iv$kiit of it Tbo probablo tod Ibe nabuOil^ botb in tbo 
, OOndiKd <>f fb« ttory, and in tba ohapraotwi md untimetiU o'f 
' tb» wbo are tufttodiiiioed, «it the grent £oitndation»,ito>uat 

' idwayt be resnembaredt of the whole beaoty of otmiedy. 

1*he aabjoote of tragedy are not limited to any country, or 
to »/af age. The h^tgic poet may lay hie scene in whatever 
legion ha pleases. He may form his subject upon ttte history, 

, ei^r of his own, or of a foreign country ; and he may take it 
from any period Aat is agreeable to him, however remote in 
thneb The reverse of this holds in comedy, for a clear and ob- 
vious reason. In the great vices, great virtues, and high pas- 
sions, men of all countries and ages resemble one another ; and 
are therefore equally subjects for the tragic muse. But those 
decorums of hehavioor, those lesser discriminatious of character, 
which afford subject for comedy, change with the differences of 
countries and times ; and can never Im so well understood by 
foreigners as by natives. We weep for the heroes of Greece 
pUd Borne, as freely as we do for those of our own country : 
|hut wo are touched with the lidicule of such manners opd such 
'characters only, as we see and' know ; and therefore tbe^ scene 
and subject of comedy should always be laid in our own country 
and in our own timer. The comic poet, who aims at correcting 
improprieties and follies of behaviour, should study " to catch 
the manners living as they rise.” It is not his business to 
amuse us with a tale of the last age, or with a Spanish or a 
^Hrendt intrigue ; but to give us pictures taken from among our- 
Iselvps { to satirize reigning and present vices ; to exhibit to the 
ago a faithiiil copy of itself, with its hu'nours, its foUies, and its 
teiiitravagsucies. It is only by laying his plan in BuPnumner, 
that he can add weight and dignity to the entertainmont which 
bo gives us. Plautus,. it is trde, andTerened, did not follow 
this rule. They laid the scene of their comedies in Gmteee, and 
adopted the Greek laws and costoms. But it mgat bo re- 
thd comedy was, in tb^fr agn, but amow aatertaln- 
ment ip Borne ; and ihdt then tlu^ contented thonmdves with 
haitaiipg, icfftmi with translating marel^, the pmaodies ol 
fUM^naitdar, and other Gredt writers, la. afrw thues, it is known 
rimt tho Bommis had the « Comosdia Togoj^t^ or wrlist 'was 
frmni^ op timir owp manners, as wail as tho f'damoidia 
liata»vV whpkarfW tikOB from the Greeks. ^ 

^ Go spay hi diriwied into two kinds'; oomad^ ^duttWo- 
‘t tori and Ocamds of intrigue. In Bus latter, the slolb or Bie ao- 
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tion el the ii latKle tihe principel ehfdet. Ini Uie (imtmt 
the diapUy fl| eenie Mealier dtereeter ii c^efly mmcd at } the 
aoiheQ is oontiiiied ajlefether irtth a view to this end, and is 
treated m snhordioato to it. The SVenob ahoifnd most b 
, Gonhediee o( charaotof. All Hollere'e capital pieces are of this 
sort ; his Avare, for bataflcaj HUanthrope, Tartudre } and such 
are Destoaohes' also, aad those of the other chief French 
oaaiedians. The BngUah abound more b comedies of btrjgiA. 

In the plays of Congreve, and, b general, b all our comedies, ,• 
there is much more story, more bustle and action, than on the ' 
French theatre. * • 

In order to give this sort of composition its proper advan- 
tage, these two kinds should bo properly mixed together. Withr 
out some interesting and wellrcondocted story, mereconversatbn 
is apt to become insipid. There should be always aS much b- 
irigue, as to give us something to wish, and somethbg to fear. 
The incidents should so succeed one another, af to produce 
atrifcbg situations, and to fix'our attention ; wbb they adord at 
the sab., time a proper field for the exhibition of character. For 
the poet moat never forget, that to exhibit characters and madt^ 
nersjNs his principal object action in comedy, though it 
damands his scare, in order to render it animated and natural, b 
a less significant and important part of the performance, than the 
action b tragedy i as in comedy, it is what men say, and Aow 
thoy behave, that draws our attention, rather than what they 
perform, or what they suffer. Hence it is a great fault to over- 
charge it with too much btrigue ; and those intricate Spanish 
pbts that were fashionable for a while, carried on by perpjexed 
apartments, dark eutrias, and disguised habits, are now justly 
condemned and laid aside ; for by such conduct, the main use of 
comedy was lost. The attention of the spacbtors, instead of 
being Erected towards any display of characters, was fixed upon 
the eurprisbg toms and revolutions of the btrigue ; and comedy 
wag ohaaged bto a mere novel 

In the munaganant ofysharacters, one of the most common 
foulte of ^omicT writers, is the carryifig of them too for beyond 
Hfo. Wherevor ridbiM is ooncenwd, it is inched extnmely 
difficnit to hit toe paeoise point where true wit ends, and^bdfr 
foonory be|bSf lllmn too miser, for bstance, b Flaiitog, 
jMBrddwgj^ person whom he suspects for baring stobn Us 
casket, /Bur eumbbg first fab eblbt hand, and tosu Ifin iWfit, 
cries (ud, #<|l8toade ctbm twtiam," * ffhowlse y^toifd hand* 

(a sboAurtoo wfaiito BfoUmw faaf ocUsd foom Uw^ tom b no 
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of, ;0^as^(gj9r<^tio9,. wre fi^Wed fo‘ itl^ jdibuoflian but are 
limia .set to it by aatiifo and foo^ itaste ;' and 8oi>posin^ the' 
miat^ to be erer so mnoh' engrossed by Ids jealousy ahd hi's sus* 
pipinns, it is iffipossi^le ib conceive any man in hip Vits 'suspect* . 
iug aniother of having more than two hands. . 

Characters in comedy ought to be clearly distinguished from 
O0e another ; but the artificial contrasting of characters, nnd the 
^ mtihduciug them always in pairs, and by opposites, give too 
thes^cal mid affected an air to the piece. This is become "too 
''COs|il^.n a resource of comic writers, in order to heighten their 
characters, and display them to more advantage. As soon as 
the { violent and impatient person arrives upon the stage, the 
spectator knows that, in the next scene, he is to be contrasted 
with the nuld and good-natured man ; or if one of the lovers in- 
troduced be remarkably gay and airy, we are sure that his com- 
panion, is tsk,;he a grave and serious lover; like Frankly and 
Bellamy, Clarinda and .Jacintba, in Dr. Headley’s Snspicious 
Hasband. Such production of characters by pairs, is like' the 
Vmplpyment of the figure antithesis in discourse,., winch, as I 
fiiwmerly observed, gives brilliancy indeed upon occasions, but is 
too apparently a rhetorical artifice. In every sorb of composi- 
tion, the perfection of art is to conceal art. A masterly writer 
.will* tiierefore give us his characters, distinguished rather by 
sm^h shades of diversity as are commonly found in society, than 
marked with such strong oppositions, as are rarely brought into 
actual cpntrast, in any of the circumstances of life. 


.Xte style of comedy ought to be pure, elegant, and lively, 
very seldom rising higher than the ordinary tone Of polite con- 
versation ; and, upon no occasion, descending into vul^, meah> 
and grops expressions. Here the French rhyme, wi^ibn, in thany 
, of , fMe comedies they have preserved, occurs hs an upimtuTal 
; boij^age.j .Certainly, if prose bfilongs to 'any composition' what- 
evii^ it ia to that which imitates the Conversation bf U^U hi drdi- 
Ope of the most, difidcull^. eticpii^t^^s in writing 
too, u^bn which me success’b^'ii^'Very tiiucb 
througbbuti a current bf Oaiijr, 

Wai^oi^ didl^e, vHtitout pertsess and filppuiby ;.wit)iotit’^ 
^]e|i!ti .p^d^d^W4,tm8eMonable withoi^t d^nesjS and 11^- 
Top opr Epglisb epmedi^ ^ 

'tiiis ]^py:,jtiu^'^f';j^yer^pn,| mpsfbf^iffieiti'Su^l'i^^'^* ^ 
nr;pthei^o5f' 'bavp mfetion^.';'" Tile' CWli#:lfns- 

bhtid,’ db'd 
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the Sui%idoniji Husband, seem to itave more merit than most of 
them, for easy and natural dialogue. 

' These are the chief observations that occnr to me, eonoem< 
ing the general principles of this species of dramatic writing, 
as distinguished from tragedy. But its nature and spirit will 
’ be still better understood, by a short history of its progress ; 
and a view of the manner in which it has been carried on by 
authors of different nations. ^ 

Tragedy is generally supposed to have been more ancient 
am9ng the Greeks than comedy. We have fewer lights con- • 
ceming the origin and progress of the latter. Wliat is most 
probable, is, that, like the other, it took its rise, accidentally ’ 
from the diversions peculiar to the feast of Bacchus, and from 
Thespis and his cart ; till, by degrees, it diverged into an enter- 
tainment* of a* quite different nature from solemn and heroic 
tragedy. Critics distinguish three stages of comedy among 
the Greeks ; which they call the ancient, the middle, and the 
new. . 

The ancient comedy consisted' in direct and avowed satire 
against particular known persons, who were brought ujjion 
stage, by name. Of this nature are the plays of Aristopbauee^ 
eleven of whjeh are still extant ; plays of a very singular nature, 
and wholly different from aU compositions which have, since 
that age, borne the name of comedy. They show what a turbu- 
lent and licentious republic that of Athens was, and whaf un- 
nestraiued scope the Athenians gave to ridicule, when they could 
suffer the most illustrious personages of their slate, their gene- 
rals, and their magistrates, Cleon, Lamachus, Nicias, Alcibiades, 
not to mention Socrates the philosopher, and Euripides the 
poet, tq be publicly made tl»e subject of comedy. Several of 
Aristophanes’ plays are wholly political satires upon pnblic 
management, and the conduct of generals and statesmen, during 
Uie Peloponneeian war. They are so full of political allegories 
and allusions, that it is impossible to understand them without 
a considerable knowledge of tlje history of those times. They 
abound tqo with parodies*bf tlie greajj tragic poets, particalarly 
of Euripides; to whom the author bore much enmity, and 
has written two comedies, almost wholly in order to ridicule 
hiip, . 

Vivacity, satife, and buffoonery, are the characleristicl of 
"HttistoplMties. Genius and force he displays upon mSpy occa- 
sions ;1iuihis ^rfbnnances, upon the whoje, not igric^tCd 
to give any (high opinion of the Attic taste o^wit, in his age 
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sMiiiiii, to havoJlMe* ootoj^seA wpft* 1% 

liAicule in tihoni is ejdraoago&t ; the far the most 

heiffo^alsh ohA fm^al ; tho persoiocA Yoillerf « biting and 
erodi ; and the obsceniflr that reigns ki them^ is gross imd in- 
t<dorable^ T^e treatment given by this eomedian to. Soorates 
the philosopher, in bis play of the Clonds, is well known ; bnt 
however it might tend to disparage Soorates in the public ea- 
t«em> P. Bramoy, in his Th^dtre Grec, makes it appear, that it 
cOdid not have been, as is commonly supposed, the cause of 
deci’eetng the death of that philosopher, which did not happen 
till 'tj^onty-tfaree years after the representation of Aristophanes’s 
CiOods. There is -a chorus in Aristophanes’s plays but alto- 
gether of a» irregnlar kind. It is partly serious, partly comic ; 
sometimes mingles in the action, sometimes addresses the spec- 
tators^ defends the aathor, and attacks his enemies. 

tSoon after the days of Aristophanes, the liberty of attacking 
persohs on the sts^ by name, being found of dangerous conse- 
tyoence to the public peace, was prohibited by law. The chorus 
also, was, at this period, banished from the comic theatre, as 
^Ving* been an instrument of too much license and abuse. 
Then, what is called the middle comedy took rise, which was 
no other than an elusion of the law. Fictitioos nsgnes,, indecjil, 
were employed; but living persons were still attacked, and 
deBcrified in shoh a manner as to be ‘sufficiently known. Of 
these comic pieces, we have no remains. To them succeeded 
the hew comedy ; m hen the stage being obliged to desist wholly 
fVom personal ridicule, became, what it is now, the picture 
of mantlers and characters, but not of particular persons. 
Hennnder was the most distinguished author of this kind 
|Hnm>g the Greeks ; and both from tte imitations of , him by 
Tetence, and the account given of him by Flutareh, we have 
much reason to regret (hat his writings have perished ; as he 
appears to have reformed, in a very high degree, the public 
tast^, ahd to have set tlie model of correct^, eleganti vud moral 
eomet%'.<! , . . , 

.' The oriiy remains which we now* havtt^.fbe fleas' comedy, 
among the ancients, are the plays of Plautus wnd Terence 
toth ;Of whom w«re ibrewd upon the Greek writanSy Plautus 
» j^istiogtti^hbd very expresmve' language," and agpreat de« 
^ee of ^e vi# ’ismiaic& ' As h« wiwte in ^ period* he 
bears eiv'eral mpik<i! (^..^iraden^S ofihh^^^Bm]^ amoA|^' 
the Bourns; in "Se opmiB hml^yelwitiicinailc^^ 

whkh soinetidl^; ':8ntgeet> ihe^ tv^le 'pteee. 
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Tii6 repnesentetioM too, cold tlio aoHoO of the com«jdy, ^re some- 
times confonnded; the actor departing from his character, anf 
addressing the audietice: lliere is too much low wit and scor^ 
rility i^ii Plautus ; too much of quaint conceit, and play upon 
, words. But withal, he displays more varidy, aud more force 
than Terence. His characters are always stropgly marked^ 
though sometimes coarsely. His Amphytrion has been copied 
both by Moliere and by Dryden ; and his Miser also (in tlje 
Audularia), is the foundation of a capital play of Moliere^s, 
whkh has been once and again imitated on the English stage* 
Than Terence, nothing can be more delicate, more polishe<^ and ^ 
elegant. His style is a model of the purest and most graceful 
latinity. His dialogue is always decent and correct ; and he 
possesses beyond most writers, the art of relating with that 
beautiful picturesque simplicity, which never fails to please. 
Hlg morality is, in general, uneicceptionable. The situations 
which he introduces, are often tender and interesting, and many 
of his sentiments touch th( heart. Hence, he may be considered 
as the founder of that sei^ 's coiAedy, which has, of late years, 
been revived* and of wMch I shall have occasion afterwards t-c*- 
speak. If he fails in any iUlng, it is in sprightliness and 
strefigth. Both in his characters, and in his plots, there is too 
much sameness and uniformity throughout all his plays; he 
copied Menander, andT is said to have equalled him,"^ In 
order to form a perfect comic author, an union would be requi- 
site of the spirit and fire of Plautus, with the grace and correct- 
ness of Terence. 

When we enter on the view of modern comedy, of the 
first olgccts which pre^tits itself, is the Spanish theatre, frhich 
has been remariiably fertile iti dramatic productions. Lopeis 
de Vega« GtdUin, and Calderon, are the chief Spanish comedians* 
liopez de Vega, who is by nftich the most famous of them, is 
said to have written above a tiidusand plays ; but our surprise 
at the nirinber of his productions will be diminished, by being 
informed of their hacture. Prom the account which M. Perron 
de eastern, a^f^uch wTf^fer, gives of them, it would seem, that 


• Jaitm Ca^Biir Hsi athiso'iltalon of T^tonc'e, in tlie fdUewit)]; llMcS, 
fireiferyfd in tke of Terence, ascribed to Snetoxiius ; 

^'^e4|be, ttt in smnmii, o dimidiate Menabder 
Ponerisi^ et merito, pari sermonis amator ; 

atqne ntinam geriptis adjnncta forCt vis 
■ ssquiite virtos ^Icret tienery . , ^ 

Ciiin^OrmcU, neqne in bac d^apeettts parte i 
VnUih Imc niftcmr, et doleo tibi deesk, TeiviftL 
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our Shakspeare is perfectly, a regular, and' luetbodical antliorj 
in cQmparison of Lopez. He throws aside all regard to the 
three nnities, or to any of the established forms of dramatio 
writing. One play often includes many years, nay, the whole 
life of a mam The scene, daring the first act, is laid in Spain, 
the next in Italy, and the third in Africa. His plays are .mostly 
of the historical kind, founded on the annals of the country ; and 
t|iey are, generally, a sort of tragic-comedies ; or a mixture of 
heroic speeches ; serious incidents, war and slaughter, with 
' much ridicule and bufibonery. Angels and gods, virtues .and 
vicem Christian religion and pagan mythology, are all fre- 
quently jumhled together. In short, they are all plays like no 
olher dramatio compositions ; full of the romantic and extrava- 
gant. At the same time, it is generally admitted, that in the 
works of Lopez de Vega, there are frequent marks of genius, 
and much force of imagination ; many well drawn characters ; 
many happy situations ; many striking and interesting sur- 
prises j and, from the source of his rich invention, the dramatic 
writers of other countries are said to have frequently drawn 
.^licir materials, He himself apologizes for the extreme irregu- 
larity of his composition, from ■the prevailing taste of his coun- 
. trymen, who delighted in a variety of events, in strange, and 
surprising adventures, and a labyrinth of intrigues, much more 
than pi a natural and regularly conducted story. 

The general characters of the French comic theatre are, 
that it is correct, chaste, and decent. Several writers of coi>- 
siderable note it has produced, such as Reg^ard, Dofresny, 
HancodMt, and Marivaux ; but the dramatic author in whom 
the French glory most, and whom they justly place at the head 
of all their comedians, is the famous' Aloliere. Therq is, in- 
,, deed, no author, in all the fruitful and distinguished age of Louis 
XIV,, who haS' attained a higher reputation thau Moliere^ or 
who has wore nearly rdhehed the summit of perfection in his 
own art, accordi|ig to the judgment of all French critics- 
, \ oltaire boldly -pronounces him to be the most eminent ctfmic 
ptfstff any age or country; nor, pirbaps, is4feis % decision 
of mere p^l^ality ; for, taking him upon the whole, I know none 
w^o^desterm to be preferred to him. Molicre is always the 
satirist; duly of -w^e or folly. , He has^selectcd a great variety of 
rldlpuU)^ charactjewi. peculiar to the times to which be lived, 
and he ^as jgmier^y pl^dthe ridicule justly, HeOfossessIS 
sfrdng comiic he -is full of ndrth. and j^easgntry, and 

hisp^sbnl^ such 
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as file Misanthrope and Tarluffe, are a kind of dignified 
comedy, in which vice is exposed, in the style of elegant and 
polite satire. In his prose co^nedies, lliough there is abundance 
of ridicule, yet there is never any thing found to offend a modest 
eaf, or to throw contempt on sobriety and virtue. Together 
with those high qualities, Moliere has also some defects, which 
Voltaire, though his professed ;^anegyrist, candiSlly admits. He 
is acknowledged not to be happy in the unravelling of his jjlots. 
Attentive more to the strong exhibition of characters, than to 
tlie conduct of the intJrigiue, his unravelling is frequently brought 
on with too little preparation, and in an improbable manner. 
In his verse comedies, he is sometimes not sufii 9 iently interest- 
ing,^ttd too full of long speeches ; and in his more risible pieces 
in i>rose, he is censured for being too farcical. Few writers, 
however, if any, ever possessed the spirit, or attained the true 
end of comedy, so perfectly, upon the whole, as Moliere. His 
Tartuffe, in the style of grave comedy, and his Avare, in tiio 
gay, are acQounted bis two capital productions. 

Prom the English theatre, we are naturally led to expect a 
greater variety of original characters in come<Iy, and bolder 
strokes of'wit and humour, than are to be found on any other 
ino'dern stage. Humour is, in a great measure, the peculiar 
•province' ^of. the English nation. The nature of such a free 
government as ours, •and that unrestrained liberty which our 
manners allow to every man, of living entirely after his own 
, taste, afford full scope to the display of singularity of character, 
and to the indulgence of humour in all its forms. Whereas, 
in France, the influence of a despotic court, the more established 
subordination of ranks, and the universal observance* of the 
forms of politeness aM decorum, spread a much greater uni* 
formify over the outward behaviour and characters of men. 
Hence* coihe^jiy has a morei ample field, and can flow with a 
much freer vein in Britain, than in Prance. But it is extremely 
unfortunate, thaj;, together with the freedom and boldness of 
the comic spirit in Britain, there should have been joined such 
a spirit of ihij^encyandiiicentiousness, as has disgraced English 
comedy beyond that of any nation since the days of Aristo- 
phanes, 

THe ifirst age, however, of English comedy, was not infjeted 
by this spirit. Neither the plays of Shakspeare, nor those of 
4len Jqpidn, can be accused of immoral tendencyr Shak- 
speare^ ^enetal character, which 1 gavg in'* the liy?t lecture, 
appears with as srreat advantage in his coiftedies as in his 

2 V 
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tragedies a strong, fertile, creative genius, irregular ia 
conduct, employed too often in amusing the .mob, but singUr 
larly rich and happy in the description of characters and man- 
ners. Jonson is more regular in the conduct of his pieces, but 
stiff and pedantic ; though not destitute of dramatic genius. 
In the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, much fancy and inven- 
tion appear, and several beautiful passages may be found. But, 
in general, they abound vrith romantic and improbable incidents, 
with overcharged and unnatural characters, and with coarse and 
gross allusions. These comedies of the last age, by the change 
of public manners, and of the turn of conversation, since their 
time, ai^ now become too obsolete to be very agreeable. For 
we must observe, that comedy, depending much on the^re- 
vailing modes of external behaviour, becomes sooner antiquated 
than any other species of writing ; and, when antiquated, it 
seems harsh to us, and loses its power of pleasing. This is 
especially the case with respect to the comedies of our own 
country, where the change of manners is more sensible and strik- 
ing, than ill any foreign production. In our own country, the 
p^sent mode of behaviour is always the standard of politeness ; 
and whatever departs from it appears uncouth ; whereas in the 
writings of foreigners, we are less acquainted with any standard 
of this kind, and, of course, are les.s hurt by the want of it. 
Plautus appeared more antiquated to the l^omans, in the age of 
Augustus, than he does now to us. It is a high proof of Shak- 
upeare’s uncommon genius, that, notwithstanding these disadvan- 
tages, his character of Falstaff is to this day admired, and his 
Merry Wives of Windsor read with pleasure. 

It wa.s not till the era of the restoration of King Charles II. 
that the licentiousness which was obserwd, at that period, to 
infect the court, and the nation in genera], seized, in a petmliar 
manner, upon comedy as its province, and, for almost a°wbole 
century, retained possession of it It was tihen, first, that the 
rake became the predominant character, and, i^th some excep- 
tions, the hero of every comedy. The ridicule was thrown, not 
' upon vice mid folly, but much more couspionly up<^ chastity and 
sobriety. At the end of the play, indeed, the rake is commonly, 
tn.af^pearance, refiimed, and professes that he is to become a 
sober man { but throughout the play, be is set up.as, the model 
of ggptle^aiti end the agreeable impression made by a 
Ikentiemmess, is left upon tbe hhagiiiiBj^n, as ^ 
jmo^re of Jhe i^nsni^ble eigeyment of life; while the rejonna- 
passes .sligl^ away, as a matter of mere form. ^Po what 
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i<yrlof moral coadact socb public entertainmenfs as these tend to 
form the yoath of both sexes, may be easily imagined. Yet this 
has been the spirit which has prevailed upon the comic stage of 
Great Britain, not only daring the reign of Charles II., but 
thronghoitt tlie reigns of King William and Queen Anne, and 
down to the days of King George 11. * 

Dryden was the first considerable dramatttf writer after the 
Restoration ; in whose comedies, as in all his works, there are 
found many strokes of genius, mixed with great carelesifness, 
and visible marks of hasty composition. As he sought to ple^so 
only, he went along with the manners of the timos ; and has 
carried thror^k all his comedies that vein of dissolul/ liceirti- 
ousness, which was then fashionable. In some of them, the in- 
decency was so gross as to occasion, even in that age, a prohi- 
bition of being brought upon the stage.*^ 

Since his time, the writers of comedy of greatest note have ’ 
been Cibber, Vanburgh, Farquhar, and Congreve. Cibber has 
written a great many comedies ; and though, in several of them, 
there he much sprightliness, and a certain pert vivacity peculiar 
to him, j'et they are so forced and unnatural in the incidents, as 
to have generally sunk into obscurity, except two, which have 
always continued in high favour with the public, the Careless 
fTasbairdf, and the Provoked Husband. The former is remark- 
able for the polite aqd easy turn of the dialogue ; and, with the 
exception of one indelicate scene, is tolerably moral toe in tlie 
ijondttct, and in the tendency. The latter, the Provoked Hus- 
band, (which was the joint production of Vanburgh and Cibber ) 
is, perhaps, on tbe whole, the best comedy in the English Ian-* 
guage. It is liable, indeed, to one critical objection, qf having 
a doable plot : as tl» incidents of the Wronghead family, and 
thosb of Lo'-d Townly’s are separate, and independent of each 
olhef. But this irregularity is compensated by the natural 
characters, the fine painting, and the happy strokes of humour 
with which it abounds. We are, indeed, suri>rised to find, 
40 unexceptionable a comedy proceeding from two sucli 
loose aiuihjirs; for, i% its general strain, it is ralculatcd to 

•“The mirth which he excites in coBnedjt will, peihaps, be fonnd not »o 
much to arise from any original humour, or peculiarity of character, nicely dis-* 
tingnished, and diligently porsu'^d, as from incidents and circumstances, artijfices 
and snrprises, froui jests of action, rather than sentiment. What he bud of hu- 
morous, or passionate, he seems to have had, not trom nature, but from other 
N not always a plagiary, y^t, at least, an imitator.*"--JoMwsaiiJ’*s Hffe of 
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expose licentiousness and folly ; and wodM do honour to any 
stage. , . 

Sir' John Vanburgh has spirit, wit, and ^e ^ but he is, to' 
the last degree, gross and indelicate. He is one of the most 
immoral of all oar comeilians. His Provoked Wife is foil- of 
such indecent seiitiments and allusions, as ought to explode it 
out of all reputable society. His Relapse is equally censurable ; 
and these are his only tv/o conriderable pieces. Congreve is, 
nnq'ifostfonably, a writer of genius. He is lively, witty, and 
sparkli!i]g j full of character, and full of action. His chief fault 
as a coi^fo writer is, that he overflows with wit. It is often in-* 
traduce^ unseasonably ; and, almost every where, there is too 
great a proportion of it for natural well-bred conversation.* 
Farquhar is a light and gay writer; less correct, and less 
sparkling than Congreve ; but he has more ease, and, perhaps, 
fully as great a share of the vis comica. The two best, and least 
exceptionable of his plays, are the Recruiting Officer, and the 
Beaux Stratagem. I say the least exceptionable; for, in 
general, the tendency of both C9ngreve and Furquhar’s plays 
is immoral. Throughout them all, the rake, the loose intrigue, 
aiffilthe life of licentiousness, are the objects continually held 
tip to view ; as if the assemblies of a great and polished nation 
could be amused with none but vicious objects. The indelicacy 
of these writers, in the female characters which they introduce, 
<s particularly remarkable. Nothing can be more awkward 
than their representations of a woman of virtue and honour. 
Indeed, there are hardly any female characters in their plays 
‘except two; women of loose principles, or when a virtuous 
character is attempted to be drawn, women of afiected manners. 

The' censure which I have now passed upon these celebrated 
cotnedians, is far from being overstrained or severe, ‘'Ac- 
customed to the indelicacy of our own comedy, and amused 
with the wit and hhmour of jit, its immorality too earily escapes 
our observation. But all foreigners, the French especially, 
who are accustomed to a better regulated and itmre t^oenf; 
stii^, s|ieak of it with surprise aod i^^tonishment. ' Voltaire, 
whn'iS astocdly none of the roost austere moraR^ts, plumes 
himself liot a .liule upon the superior brndauemt the French 
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"• DVg^oinuee nays oftim, in UU Dfe, tliat'‘'hu iiewonaaeiiteeakiod of 
iigeUectual fladUger*;, evwy seBtnSce ia to «ard« «r to awAe’i the eoateft of 
•rtosM Is., never intsonlttee : hie «it Is a iheteer,nlayinK to «nl froswitb al-v 
wukationti'' ’ t . „ 
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theatre ; and says, that the language of Englisli comedy is the 
language of debauchery, not of politeness. M. Moralt, in his 
Letters upon the French and English nations, ascribes the cor> 
ruptibn of manners in London to comedy, its chief cause. 
Their comedy, he says, is like that of no other pountryj it is the 
school in which the youth of both sexes familiarize themselves 
with vice, which is never, represented there as vice, but as^nere 
gaiety. As for comedies, says the ingenious M. Diderot, in bis 
Observations upon Dramatic Poetry, the English have none; 
they have, in their place, satires, full indeed of gaiety and forge, 
but without morals, and without taste ; “ sans meenin et sans 
goAt.” There is no wonder, therefore, that Lord Kaimes, in his 
Elements of Criticism, should have expressed himself, upon this 
subject of the indelicacy of English comedy, in terms much 
stronger than any that I have used ; concluding his invective 
against it in these words : * How odious ought those writers to 
be, who thus spread infection through their native country; 
employing the talents which* they have received from their 
Maker most traitorously against himself, by endeavouring 4o 
corrupt and disfigure his creatures ! If the comedies of Congreve 
did not rack him with remorse in his last moments, he must have 
been los't to ‘all sense of virtue." Vol. ii. p. 479. 

I, am happy, however, to have it in my power to observe, 
that, of late years, a sensible reformation has begun lo take 
> place in English comedy. We have, at last, become ashamed 
of making our public entertainments rest wholly upon profligate • 
characters and scenes ; and our later comedies, of any reputa- 
tion, are much purified from the licentiou-suess of former times. 
If they have not tlie^spirit, the ease, and the wit of Congreve 
and Varquha'-, in which respect they must be confessed to be 
somewhat ^ficient ; this pf aisc, however, they justly merit, of 
being innocent and moral. 

For this reformation, tye are, questionless, much indebted to 
the Frenoh theatre, which has not only been, at all times, more 
chasti^an'd iaoflensive thin ours, but has, within these few years, 
produced a species of comedy, of a still graver turn than any 
that I have yet mentioned. This, which is called the serious or * 
ten^r comedy, and was termed by its opposers, /d'cfm^ie 
larm^e/tte, is hot altogether a modem invention. Several of 
"Tereiwys plays, as the Andria, in particular, partake of tins 
charmst^ ; and as we know that Terence copied Mqpander, we 
have sufficient reason to believe that his cqmeSies, also, were of 
tile saihe kjnd. The .nature of this j^mpbsition dbes.not by 
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any means exclude gaiety and ridicule ; but it lays the chief 
stress upon tender and interesting situations ; it aims at being 
sentimental and touching the heart" by means of the capital 
incidents ; it makes our pleasure arise, not so much from^ the 
laughter which it'excites, as from the tears of affection and joy 
which it draws foVth. 

In English, Steele’s Conscious Lovers is a comedy which 
approaches to this character, and it has always been favourably 
received by the public. In French, there are several dramatic 
compositions of this kind, which possess considerable merit 
anfl reprf^ation ; such as the Melanide, and Pr 6 juge a la Mode, 
of La ChauSvS^e ; the Pere de Famille, of Diderot; the Ceuie, 
of Mad. Grafiigny ; and the Nanine, and L’Enfant Prodigue, of 
Voltaire. 

When this form of comedy first appeared in France, it ex- 
cited a great confroversy among the critics. It was objected to 
as a dangerous and unjustifiable innovation in composition. It 
is not comedy, said they, for it is not founded on laughter and 
ridicule. It is not tragedy, for it does not involve us in sorrow. 
By what name then can it be called ; or what pretensions hath it 
to be comprehended under dramatic writing? But this wjas 
trilling, in the most egregious manner, with critical i?.a,mcs and 
difttinctionsS, as if these had invariably fixed the essence, and 
ascertained the limits, of every sort of composition. Assuredly, 
it is not necessary that all comedies should be formed on one 
l^recise model. Some may be entirely light and gay; otheis 
may be more serious ; some may be of a mixed nature ; and all 
of thenj, properly executed, may furnish agreeable and useful 
entertainment to the public, by suiting Jjie difierent tastes of 
luen.^ Serious and tender comedy has no title to claim to .itself 
ihe possession of the stage, to the exclusion of ridiculp and 
gaiety: But wlien it retains only its proper place, without 
usurping the province of any other; when it is carried on with 
resemblance to real life, and without introduciiig romantic and 
unnatural situations ; ii may certainly jprove both an interesting 
and an agreeable species of* dramatic writing. beceme in- 
sipid and drawling, this must be imputed to the fault of the 
authori not to the nature of the composition, which may admit 
muclf liveliness and vivacity. 

• “ E htmwonp de tres-bonnc$ puciu, oil il ne qoe d^la jjaiete t 
crautres toute? d’auties d'autres, ou rat^endri^^semont va 

UA.1C8. tl m fipid doimcr exrlusioti a aucun ‘"genre; *et i» e 
quel ese k w^Uleur? je rt&ponamts, crini qui eat !c miewv 
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In general, whatever form comedy assumes, whether gay 
or serious, itvmay always be esteemed a mark of society ad- 
vancing in true politeness, when those theatrical exhibitions, 
which are designed for public amusement, are cleared from 
indelicate sentiment, or immoral tendency, ^Though the licen- 
tious buffoonery of Aristophanes amused the Greeks for a 
while, they advanced, by degrees, to a chaster and juster taste ; 
and the like progress of refinement may be concluded Jo take 
place among us, when the public re^seive with favour dramatic 
compositions of such a strain and spirit, as entertained* the 
Greeks and Romans, in the days of Menander and Terence. 







